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QUARTERLY    REVIEW. 


Abi.  l.~Lord  BfoeoiuficU't  iMUn,  1830-I85i  ,•  Neu>  Edition 
(if  Home  Letter f  anil  Corresponiienee  unth  Aw  Sitter,'  witk 
additioHoi  JUttert  and  Notes.  Cdiled  by  bis  Brotbcr.  London, 
1887. 

THE  tioip  hiu  not  jret  come  to  punnlt  of  n  full  examination 
and  an  impartial  a|iprw:iation  of  the  public  lifn  and  work 
of  Lord  BRikcon«rte1d.  The  spirit  of  p.-iriy  is  sttill  Iim>  high  ;  tho 
n;crairic!tii.-ji  and  foibles  whicb  mtde  him  a  mark  for  ridi<:ule, 
and  h>ng  prevented  the  recognition  of  his  genitu,  and  the 
auli^nanl  misreprescntotions  to  wliich  he  was  Ihiuugh  life 
expotied,  arc  sttll  too  frcth  in  the  mntnorics  of  liring  men  to 
■lluw  of  a  calm  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  his  character 
and  acTvicra  as  a  statesman.  We  inajr  hopi?  that,  ere  long, 
aafbfntic  materials  will  be  accessible,  which  will  onnMc  the 
wnrld  to  fonn  a  true  estimate  of  both,  and  to  do  lull  juitirr  to  a 
man  who,  with  all  his  faults  and  failings,  is  dailj'  rising  in 
pnblic  estimation,  and  who  is  drtlinod  to  hold  a  very  high 
plan:  in  the  bisloir  of  bis  country,  Th<>sc  materials  arc  known 
(o  be  in  the  hands  of  l»nl  Kitwton,  Lord  HcRcx>oslicld's  faithful 
and  attached  frlrnd  and  literary  i-x(?i;utor,  to  whom,  on  bis 
death,  he  cnnrided  his  pa|>eis  aiid  cuireipundenoe.  The  (jiincn, 
it  is  understood,  is  deiirou*  that  they  should  speedily  Ix!  pub- 
lishcil  in  the  form  of  a  biography,  with  a  view  In  the  rindica- 
tion  of  the  iiolicy  and  conduct  of  a  Minister,  who  had  earned 
ber  esteem,  and  in  whom  she  pUoci]  no  ordinary  trust.  But 
ibe  tAsk  of  Lord  Deacons  field's  biotfiapher  is  no  easy  one,  and 
we  can  scucvlv  ^  surpris^-d  that  Lx>nl  Rowton,  if  he  has  not 
shmttk  from  it,  should  have  h«sitate<l  (o  enter  hurriedly  upon 
iL  To  write  fully  and  unreservedly  the  life  of  a  statesman,  who 
bat  recently  played  a  leading  purl  in  public  affairs,  is  a  delicate 
and  ditlicuft  undciiaking.  There  are  many  matters  absolutely 
Dccessary  to  the  full  justification  of  Lord  BcaoonsGeld's  policy 
VoL  168.— A'tf.  sas.  B  ia 
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in  certain  instances,  wbicb  must  remaio  for  some  time  to  come 
Statu  secretSf  and  which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  of  those 
pouosfted  of  them  to  record,  until  nil  risk  of  danger  to  thn  inte- 
rests of  the  nation  by  their  disclosure  has  pnssed.  It  is  trut 
that  we  have  of  late  witn»S4'(l  Inmmtahtr  Inttnnces  of  the 
violation  of  the  obligation  once  rec(^n!z<Ml  )>v  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  imposed  upon  tbem  hy  natli,  to  abstain  from  all 
public,  anil  tndcetl  private,  reference  to  what  may  have  passed 
in  the  Cabinet.  Out  we  trust,  that  those  who  have  set  this  bad 
example  will  find  no  followers.  Moreover,  there  are  the  sua- 
r«ptibilities  of  former  colleagues  to  be  respected,  and  the  fear 
that  heated  personal  controversies  may  he  revival,  wbicb  it  is  in 
every  wav  desirable  abnuld  be  forgotten. 

We  doubt  whether  then!  be  any  modern  statesman  whose 
biography  it  would  he  more  difficult  to  write  than  that  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ;  if  the  object  of  his  biographer  be  to  give  such  a 
full  and  truthful  portrait  of  his  aubjerl  as  would  enable  the 
world  to  form  a  Just  estimate,  and  to  come  to  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  man,  His  cbaiacter  was  so  complex,  it  was  eom- 
posn)  of  so  many  opposite  (jualilies,  there  was  so  munh  that 
was  great  and  noble  in  it,  coupled  with  so  much  thut  was 
cynical  and  fantastic  ;  his  speeches  and  writings,  abounding 
with  fine  sentiment  and  true  poetry,  are  at  the  tame  time  dis- 
figured by  so  much  that  is  bomlMutic  and  coxcombical ;  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  were  frequently  ao  obscure,  and  hia 
actions  often  so  abrupt  and  unrxptTcted,  and  apparently  so  rash 
and  inexplicable,  that  it  !s  searctdy  surprising  that  he  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  an  enigma,  and  that  he  was  known  to  satire 
and  caricature  as  '  the  great  mystery  man.'  Nevertheless,  we 
are  convinced  that,  when  the  life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  comes  to 
be  written  by  one  fully  competent  to  place  it  before  us  in  tta 
true  light,  it  will  bo  found,  tbat  from  early  manhood  he  had 
markt^d  out  for  himself  a  course  from  which  he  never  deviated, 
and,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  frivolities  and  vanities 
of  youth,  and  for  a  highly  imaginative  and  romantic  tempera- 
ment, that  he  possessed  the  qualities  which  go  to  form  a  great 
statesman,  and  which  would  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
rank  in  any  career  that  he  might  have  chosen  for  himself. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  public  life,  or  the  political  views, 
of  Lord  Bearonsfieid  that  we  propose  to  deal  in  this  article.  A» 
we  have  observed,  it  is  not  ret,  in  our  opinion,  the  lime  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  would  do  full  justice  to  his  character  as 
a  statesman.  It  is  principally  (o  his  early  life  tliat  we  desire 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  furnishing,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  clue  and  key  to  his  acts  when  he  found  himeelf 
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in  a  pmition  in  direct  the  afTnin  itnd  shape  the  pulicy  of  hit 
coantry,  anil  a*  nn  example  of  nhnt  can  be  achieved  by  indomi- 
table  c»urnge,  unbuundMl   i«]f<relianc«,  itreo^tb   of  ivil),  and 
long-sigbted  penistency  of  purpose  from  the  first  entrance  on 
the  srenue  of  life  to  itt  very  close."     \\'e  have  trustworthy 
nateriaU  for  «  sketch  of  this  part  of  his  career  in  the  volume 
containiof;  his  letters  to  his  sister — a  lady  of  Temnrkablt:  abilities, 
in  whose  judgment  he  plaewl  grest  value,  and  ti>  whom  he  was 
fondly  attnrhdl-  anil  to  niher  inemlxrTs  of  h\*  family,  which 
has  t>e4rn  publiihed  by  lii»  brother,  Mr.  Ralph  Diimeli,  and  in 
some  other   letters  addressed  t«   intimate  friends,  which  have 
been  placed  at  our  disposal.     We  will  venture  to  say,  that  more 
deliffhtful  and  entt^rtaininp  letters  than  those  written   to  hi». 
fainiljr  circle  have   rarely    been    given    to    the    public.     TheT^- 
contain    fresh,  spirited,  and    picturesque    sketches  of  life  an^ 
scenery,  which  wr  am  <]itp<>«<^l  to  prefer  to  thost;  more  care- 
fully rinborali-d  <Irsrriplinns  to  he  fiiurid  in  his  work*  of  fiction. 
They  havv  h«en  criticized  n«  vain-glorious,  egotistical,  cynical, 
and  as  showing  a  striking  absence  of  generous  sentiments.    But 
mncb  in  tbem  that  may  bear  that  character  must  be  attributed 
to  his  fondness   for  banter,  to  an  affected  egotism,  and  to  hts 
babit  of  mystifying  even  his  most  intimate  friends.     They  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man,  with  his 
weaknesses,  exaggerated  in  bis  youth,  which  never  entirely  left 
him,  and  which  in  afti-r  years  interfered  with  the  full  recognition 
of  his  true  wisdom  and  patriotism.     That  he  was  wanting  in 
generons  sentiment  and  affection  is  disproved  by  his  conduct 
towards  bis  wife  and  his  devotion  to  his  family,  and  to  th««R 
whom  be  deemed   his  friends;    although  it  must  be  admitted" 
thai,  in  some  instances,  he  made  his  frelinj|;s  subservient  to  his 
ambition  and  to  the  ends  that  he  hail  proposed  to  himaclf.    The 
•Dcmmgcment,  tcM>,  that  h«  was  ever  re^ady  to  give  to  rising 
yoong  men  in  political  life,  by  advice  and  by  kindly  words  in 
the  House  of  Gammons,  and  tlte  absence  of  jealonsy  of  tfanso 
who  misbl  compete  wilb  him  in  bis  political  career,  were  notable 
and  amiable  traits  in  his  character.    On  theother  hand,  altlio ugh 
himself  a  mnn  of  Irlteis  nnd  of  artistic  tastes,  be  does  not  appear 
to   hare    frit   mutrh   symjintliy  for  antbors  or    artists,  to  have 
sought  their  society,  or  opened  his  house  to  them  as  did  Sir 
Robert  P«d. 

LonI  Beaconifield  appears  to  have,  as  it  were,  mapped  out  his 
life  when  but  a  boy,  and  he  followed  the  course  which  he  had 
laid  down  for  himself  with  a  truly  wonderful  jwrseverance  and 

*  i^ncli  nuiv  ih>:<jiii>lil»3i  ii!lt^l:iii.'il  U,  Mr.  Ulfulnkue  to  LonI  BnMitiittelil, 
in  tt«  ttibnle  [*'''  '^  ^"^  mi:tiv.-t\  in  1)11'  Kouh)  of  Cciuiooiia 
I  B  is  assurance 
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BUuraDce  of  ultimate  success,  with  whicb  he  allofrnl  no  obttacle 
to  iDterfcrc-.  When  n  Diorc  youth  of  twenty  be  cxcitnl  the 
laughter  and  dcrisinn  of  «  circle  of  fritini)*,  with  whom  hr.  wu 
rngngecl  in  a  politionl  discusnion,  l>j  4!X<:Iaiming  that,  when  he 
bi^came  Frime  Alinisti-r,  be  would  act  U]m)ii  the  principles  he 
was  (hen  advocating.  'I'lie  samv  absolute  confidence  in  his  future 
made  him  tell  Lord  Melbourne,  who  asked  him  how  be  could 
•erve  him,  tbjkt  be  wanted  to  be  ata^v  Prime  Minister,  and  write 
to  bis  sister,  after  hearing  Macaular'*  '  best  speech,'  and  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  in  the  Commons : — '  1  was  ncvor 
more  confident  of  anything  than  that  I  coub)  carry  everything 
before  me  in  the  House  .  .  .  the  time  will  come.' 

If  ever  the  *  child  was  father  of  the  man,'  it  was  the  case  with 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  There  was  scarcely  an  idea  or  scheme  con- 
ceiTMl  in  bis  youth  that  was  not  matured,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  acted  upon  in  after  days.  There  was,  with  all  iu 
apparent  i  neons islencies,  a  singular  consistency  in  his  conduct 
and  actions  throui;h  life.  It  is  principally  on  this  account,  that 
bis  private  Icltets  and  rnHy  work*  arc  of  so  much  interest,  and 
explain  so  much  that  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
in  his  character. 

It  is  somewhat  curioas  that  neither  the  exact  year  oor  place 
of  Lord  Beacons  field's  birth  bas  been  ascertained.  His  most 
recent  biographer  savs  that  be  was  born  in  the  year  1803  or 
1604,  and  either  in  the  Adelphi,  or  in  the  King'*  Road,  Cray's 
Inn.  We  believe  that  the  Utter  locality  has  ihr  best  claim  to 
the  honour,  although  hr  himself  is  satd  to  have  statist!  thnt  he 
saw  the  )ig;ht  in  a  set  of  chamber*  in  the  Adelphi,  and  on 
«noth«r  occasion  that  be  had  been  told  that  it  was  in  Htooms- 
fcury  Square.*  His  grandfather  belonged  to  a  family  of  tbe 
'Sepbardim  branch  of  the  Hebrew  race,  which  had  been  driven 
-from  Spain  in  the  ISth  century  by  the  cruel  persecutions  to 
which  the  Jews  were  subjected  by  the  Inquisition  after  the  fall 
of  the  Arab  dominion.  They  tuok  refuge  in  Venice,  one  of  the 
few  Christian  Stales  in  which  Jews  were  tolerated,  although 
they  suffered  even  there  from  certain  disabilities ;  were  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  yellow  O  on  their  gaberdines,  and  a  yellow 
cap  as  a  distinctive  dress  ;  and  wore  at  times  exposed  to  popular 
fanaticism,  and  ordered  to  live  out  of  the  city  at  Mestre.  Many 
of  tbcm  were  specially  protected  by  the  Republic,  chiefly  on 


■  'StatwnMfi  Scries.  Ufa  of  Lord  Bu«a»aDM,'  b;  T.  E.  KelibeL  Oowevia, 
Ur.  Bilofanuui  ('Lord  Besoonsfleld  ca  the  Constitutiuti,*  preewo,  p.  xlUL)  stet«« 
■s  aa  sMettMoed  llset,  that  bo  «s«  bcra  is  a  liiiuic  nt-  blingttni,  now  antnbenM 
21S  iQ  the  Upper  EKrat.  Upon  vrhat  aatliorily  he  mokos  ilili  sbkt«ii>ciit  irg  am 
sot  swuni. 

account 
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■ccount  of  their  financial  utcfulDess,  and  scquind  wealth  and 
influence.  ITiejf  w»'rc,  liowcrcr,  confined,  as  clicnhcre  in 
Italy,  Id  a  pnrtioular  qunner  known  as  the  Ghetto,  which  yet 
exisia,  and  is  still  tlllIabitl^<l  by  Jrw«,  nlchoagb  tlicy  ar«  no 
longer  required,  as  formerly,  to  nsidc  wiiliin  iu  limits.  TUe 
Utr  Mr.  Rawdon  Bnttvn,  who  bad  %\tcM  mure  than  balf  a  cen> 
tnry  in  Venice,  usml  to  relate  (bat,  when  ho  first  came  there, 
two  old  ladies,  who  were  said  lo  be  the  aunts  of  Isaac  d'IsTacli, 
the  anthor  of  the  *  Curiosities  of  Literature.'  and  the  father  of 
the  tlntesman,  were  still  tiring  in  the  (jhrilo,  where  they  kept 
a  small  wliool,  VW  have,  howcrcr,  hranl  ibis  slAtemcnt 
disputed. 

Benjamin  Disraeli's  grandfather,  also  named  Benjamin,  nime 
to  England  and  settled  (here  as  a  merchant,  dyin^  at  t!nfield, 
where  he  was  still  living;  as  late  as  XH^'i*  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety  years.  The  orifcinal  name  of  the  family  is  not  known, 
and  we  attach  little  importance  to  the  speculations  of  Mr,  Hitch* 
man,  founded  upon  the  imaginative  ac<:ount  of  the  ancestors  of 
Sidonia  in  '  ('oningsby,'  that  it  could  cinim  descent  fn)m  the 
noble  Spanish  lioutr  of  Mrndozn. I  The  apostrophic  '  d" '  in 
the  name,  as  originally  s[>elt  by  Henjatnin  I>israeli  in  his  early 
tlays,  and  subsequently  dropped,  was  probably  the  abbreviation 
of  the  lulian '  doi '  or  '  <legli,'  used  to  denote  the  family,  or  tribe, 
lo  which  a  person  belonged ;  d'Uraeli  oonsequenlly  meaning 
one  of  Israelitish  descent,  or  a  member  of  a  family  named 
Israel.  X 

Whether  a  pn>longi-d  residence  at  Venice  had  affected  tlie 
dianacter  of  Benjamin  Disraeli's  forefathers,  or  whether  the 
Venetian  traditions  still  handed  down  in  the  family  bad  exercised 
■a  influence  upon  him  in  bo>ho»d,  we  can  delect  a  curious 
andtntnirrent  of  Venetian  senliaient  mingled  with  ihc  Hebrew 
element  in  his  writings  and  opinions. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  describe  the  character  and 
works  of  bis  father,  Isaac,  He  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  'a  man  of  tetters';  an  industrious  student,  a  careful 
ci^leCtor  of  facts  from  miscellaneous  literature,  a  man  of  wide 
inromiation  and  learning,  and  the  master  of  a  clear  and  graceful 
style  which  rendered  his  books  generally  popular.  Hrnjamin 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  be  himself  was  *  bom  in  a  library,' 

*  Laid  BcoooMfirlil,  fa  tiM  manioEr  «!  Iits  fothsr  pmBxel  to  tbo  cditioo  uf 
bMc  (I'fituliV  ototka,  njH  tliat  fat*  gnnilriitbiT  clloil  la  1817.  wliioli  must  be 
a  aiftakn.  Wc  hate  aatliorily  fur  Klatiii^  ibut  liolh  hii  gtaadbtliM  and 
pandnothtf  were  lirinc  in  1622. 

t  '  l^unl  Ocaccmsilvld oa  the  OaostitatiuK.*  PnfMc,  |k  itil. 

!  la  «ri(ln)t  Bonjanua  Dunadi's  iinm<?  wu  Iwvu  ilm|i{i*d  llw  apntlroptia, 
ntaiiuag  it  ia  tbnt  of  bis  gtnndbthor  and  fatlivr. 


and 
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Mriclly 


for  whstcTcr  mav  havn  been  the 


piactf  of  hie  birtb,  or  whcrrvcr  hit  father  rt-sidcal,  hr  wiis  luro 
lo  be  BUTToundcd  hy  book*,  which  wi-iv  pixibnblj-  the  lir«l  object! 
h«  snw,  tiii<l  hi*  cailie«t  plnvtbin^.  luiinc  d'Uraelt  was  also  ia 
sotnc  iciuu  a  p<>l^t.  He  wrote  j^raccfu)  aud  weU-turiicd  verses, 
after  the  fashi<m  t>f  cultivated  men  of  a  century  ago.  lUs  son 
inaj  ci>nM:i|u«nlly  have  inherited  from  him  his  poetic  gifts  as 
well  Its  his  lilerury  tastes. 

Isauc  d'lsnteli,  being  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  some  of  the 
teiKts  and  practices  of  the  Hebrew  comtntinitj,  had  difTcrcnccs 
with  its  chiefs,  and  seceded  from  the  Jewish  faith.  lienjamin 
was  born  before  this  event,  and  was  *re»-ivcd  into  the  covenant 
of  Abmbam.'  It  was  not  until  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old 
that,  on  the  Ijlst  of  July.  ISli,  be  was  forutally  udmilled  by 
baptitm,  at  Si,  Andrew's  Church,  Holborn,  into  the  Christian 
Church.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  WaUbam- 
Stow,  kept  by  Dr.  Cog«n,  a  Unitarian,  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  goo<I  classical  scholar.  He  was  subsequently 
placed  with  a  Mr.  Folicjiry,  at  IlinrUhcath,  He  learnt, 
what  was  usaally  taught  in  such  establishments  in  the  (trsi 
quarter  of  this  century,  'a  Htlle  Latin  .ind  less  Greek,'  and 
the  mere  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Foreign  languages  then 
formed  no  pan  of  education.  They  were  utterly  neglected,  if 
not  despised,  even  in  our  public  schools  ;  and  to  speak  French, 
or  to  understand  any  language  but  English,  was  considered  a* 
something  disgraceful,  and  exposed  a  lad  to  ridicule,  and  even 
to  persecution,  from  bis  school -fellows.  The  traditions  of  the 
mighty  struggle  with  Franci!  wen-  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
the  l^nglish  people,  and  an  intense  batn-d  of  a  Frenchman  still 
distinguithed  the  free  and  sturdy  Britun.  This  feeling  was 
heartily  reciprocated  in  Fiance ;  and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  say 
whether  a  Fiench,  or  even  a  French-speaking  boy  in  an  English 
school,  or  an  English  boy  in  a  French  one,  led  the  most  wretched 
existence.  As  Lord  Bcaconsfield  was  never  at  a  public  school 
or  at  College,  he  mntle  no  pretence  to  being  a  classical  scholar, 
although  be  was  far  from  iK-ing  unnequninietl  with  the  works  of 
the  classic  authors  of  Oreecc  and  Kome,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  their  spirit.  He  was,  however,  deficient  in  a 
knowledge  of  modern  languages,  a  deficiency  which  he  deeply 
regretted,  when  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  deal,  as  a  diplo- 
matist and  negociator,  with  questions  of  the  greatest  international 
importance.* 

Whelher  the  absence  of  a  University  education  is  to  be  re- 

Whcn  tnkinx  mrt  In  Ihg  sittinp  of  tbo  Cgngncss  st  Dctlla  lie  addrrsMd  (Is 

■    "    Ilih. 


mniDbi'n  in  Eoglls 


grelted 
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|Tette<l  in  bU  case  u  very  doubtful.  Hii  cluracler  nn<I  clitpo- 
liiion  unfitted  him  for  the  trainiDg:,  wliich  it  Is  intended  to 
afford,  iind  which  we  are  in  no  way  disposed  lo  undcnralue. 
Mim  of  the  p4-culiar  genius  and  temperament  of  Benjamin 
Disrs«lt  arc,  p<;ihap<,  better  left  to  educate  and  form  themselves. 
It  tatiy  be  «.-iid  that  Lnnl  Beai:on«ftRld  made  himself  what  he 
was.  Fruu  hi*  fnlhi-r  he  maj  harea^'-quinMl  Iiii  tnsto  for  Irttrra, 
•ad  that  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of  bciuiLi  which  dii- 
dogotshed  him  even  as  a  htiy.  Bui  there  hi*  father's  influence 
oeued.  He  had  none  whatever  upon  hts  >od's  futUTC  career, 
aad  appears  never  to  have  understood  his  character,  or  to  have 
sjmnatltizcd  with  his  ambitious  dreams. 

Vt  hiUt  cultivating  letters,  Lord  Bcaconslicld  did  not  neglect 
in  his  yuudt  tliiiM-  at^compliihmi-nts  whii'h  a  man  of  his  imagina- 
(i(in  and  eurlv  develuprd  ambitiun  WDuid  consider  necensary  to 
CM  who  believed,  that  he  was  dt.-stine<l  to  make  a  gn-at  figure  in 
tbe  social  and  political  world.  At  one  time  be  devolL-d  him- 
itlf  ardpntlj  to  drawing,  and  might  perhaps  have  distinguished 
himself  as  an  amateur  artist  had  b«  persevered  in  the  pursuit. 
A  loslc  for  the  Atw  arts  remained  to  him  through  life.  His 
knowledge  on  maltrrs  connectefl  with  them  was  considerable. 
H'ben  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  Str  William 
Boxall,  then  Director  of  the  Nntiuual  (lallerv,  hod  occasion  to 
t»e  him  respecting  the  purchase  of  some  pictures  for  that 
Institution.  On  returning  from  the  interview.  Sir  William 
expressed  to  a  friend  his  surprise  at  the  acquaintance  with  art 
which  Mr.  Disracit  bad  shown,  adding  that  his  remark*  and 
Cilticttms  showed  a  technical  knowledge  of  painting,  which 
oDuld  scarcely  have  b«m  experte<l  from  a  mere  amateur.  In  his 
early  Ictlerii  there  arr  frequent  refer^-ncex  lo  pIctuRt*  and  archi- 
tecture, which  had  especially  struck  his  fancy  or  appealed  to 
his  imagination.  His  opinions  on  these  subjects  were  not 
perhaps  such  as  woald  be  i^neralty  accepted  in  the  present  day. 
The  standard  and  knowledge  of  art  were  difTorent  sixty  years 
tfO  from  what  they  are  now.  Since  then  attention  has  b<«n 
directed  to  the  works  of  m«n  who  hold  a  far  higher  place,  and 
aie  far  more  deserving  of  our  admiration,  than  the  palnti-rs  of 
the  Bologncse  and  other  eclectic  schools,  which  it  was  once  the 
fashion  to  commend  to  students  as  fit  subJMts  for  study  and 
imitation.  In  Lord  Beaconsfield's  youth  the  mastersof  Italy  who 
lived  previously  to  the  lt3lh  century  wcre,com  para  lively  speaking, 
unknown ;  and  if  we  find  him  in  his  early  travels  admiring  the 
pictures  of  (iuenrtni),  ffutdo,  iheCnracoi.niKl  Oomcnichino,  and 
pBSsin];  by  thost?  of  (Motto,  MnMCcio,  I'Va  Angclico,  and  others, 
who  are  to  Italian  art  what  Chauoer  and  Spenser  aie  to  Kngllsb 
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jmctry,  it  tra«  lieraute  those  painlen,  viio  now  Jtiliglit  ut  by 
the  Ix-auly,  purity,  and  titnplicit}'  of  tlieir  wurks,  wer«  not 
brought  to  his  notice.  They  were  ignored  by  guides  and  guide- 
books, npon  whose  information  a  travelter  had  in  those  days 
almost  ncceisaiily  to  rely.  Bat  he  Inter  became  alive  to  the 
merits  of  those  great  painters,  whitsc  works  were  more  enlru- 
lalcil  to  ftppeal  to  his  imagination,  than  the  entd  and  KndemienI, 
although  skilful  pruductioni,  of  the  Italian  maitert  of  tbe  17ih 
century. 

It  was  this  love  of  ait  and  a  Just  estimate  of  its  value  and 
irtllucnce,  not  only  upon  the  taile  but  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  nation  in  improving  its  manufactures  and 
thereby  promoting  its  trade,  and  thus  ntlding  to  the  national 
wealth,  which  made  him,  wbcn  Chancellor  uf  ibc  P^zchcqiicrr, 
and  afterwards  as  Prime  Minister,  give  sn  liberal  an  encourage* 
ment  to  the  line  arts,  and  never  hesitate  tu  sanction  any  exjwn- 
dilure  for  tbe  purchase  of  pictures  or  objects  of  antiquity  whicb 
might  enrich,  or  add  to  the  completeness  of,  our  N'aiional 
diUections.  When  he  wns  applies)  to  for  public  funds  to  enable 
tbe  Trustees  of  the  British  Sluseitm  to  buy  the  famous  Blaras 
collection,  he  did  not  heiitnte  to  sanction  its  unconditional 
purchase.  The  late  Director  of  tbe  National  <>a]Iery,  Sir 
William  Boxall,  when  about  to  leave  Kngland  for  Madrid,  with 
the  object  of  seeing  the  altar-piece  known  as  the  '  Colunna 
Raphael,'  whicb  had  been  offered  by  its  owner,  the  Duke  of 
Ripalda,  to  the  Trustees  of  that  Institution,  wailed  upon 
Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Chancrllnr  of  the  Exchequer,  to  submit  to 
him  the  desirability  uf  anjuiring  it  for  the  nation,  should  it 
prove  on  examination  worthy  of  the  (lallery.  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
on«;  airquiesce<l.  'But  sir,'  observed  Sir  William,  'a  very 
large  sum  indeed  will  be  espccled  for  it ' ;  a  million  of  francs, 
if  not  more,  were,  we  believe,  asked.  'Never  you  mind,'  was 
the  reply,  'you  buy  the  picture  and  I'll  find  the  money.'  We 
arc  gla<l  to  record  ihesc  liberal  and  statesmanlike  views  with 
reganl  to  art  and  our  national  collections,  when  somewhat 
different  views  appear  to  prevail  amongst  our  pntsent  rulers. 

As  he  early  sought  to  cultivate  his  artistic  faculties,  so  he 
recognized  the  necessity  of  athletic  exercise  for  tlw  develojj- 
ment  of  bis  physical  powers.  The  earliest  recollection  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  of  Lord  Bcaconsficid  is  connected  with  a 
visit,  to  which  he  was  taken  when  quite  a  child,  to  Mrs.  d'Uraeli 
—his  mother.  'Ben 'was  sent  for,  and  appeared  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, with  boxing-gloves,  having  bnm  intermptctl  in  tlui 
mid<)le  of  a  lesson  from  a  professor  of  the  noble  art.  In  bis 
youth  he  was  a  cunstanl  rider.     He  used  to  say,  that  some  of  bis 
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belt  tlintighu  nn<l  ideat  cane  tn  him  wWn  tcouring  tliecniintry 
mouiiteil  on  it  goml  lirmr. 

Hit  I'utlier  con lidt^r  111)1;  it  dvsimble  (bat  liu  sbnuld  enter  a 
profession,  and  not  be  dependent  upon  literature,  tbe  law  was 
chosen  for  him,  and  he  was  placed  in  ibe  boiu«  of  Mewrs. 
Swaine  &  Slcrraion,  respectable  solicitors  in  the  City.  Whether 
be  WHS  actunllj  sTttcle<l  to  ihem  is  doubtful.  But  to  a  rouih  of 
his  l(Tni|>crain(:nt  and  iinaginntion,  thft  stutlies  ami  drudgery, 
nhlch  were  then  re<|uiic<)  14>  qualify  a  man  for  this  hnnch  of 
tbe  law,  miut  have  Iwen  utterly  repugnant,  h  is  not  surprising 
ibal,  to  tbe  greut  disappointment  and  regret  of  his  father,  he 
neglected  the  work  re(|uired  of  him,  and  soon  renounced  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  solicitor.  Tbe  dry,  technical  books  on  law, 
which  he  was  expected  tn  master,  were  ftbamloned  for  (lie  more 
congenial  volumes  whinh  were  on  the  shelves  of  Isaac  d'lsroeli's 
library.  He  was  an  omnivorous  nnd  desultory  imder,  ronfining 
himself  to  no  sgwetal  branch  of  litei;ilure,  but  placing  himself 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the  guidance  of  bis  father.  This  love 
of  reading,  coupled  with  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  will 
•coount  for  the  remarkable  knowledge  of  books  an<l  men  shown 
in  his  earliest  pnxluctions,  written  when  he  had  scarcely  n>Achnl 
raantiood.  In  this  re-snect  he  resembk-fl  his  fAlLcr,  who  is  said 
to  hare  bi-gun  his  'Curiosities  of  Literature'  before  he  was 
l»enty*four  years  of  age. 

Isaac  d*liir:urli  had  removed  with  his  family,  to  1827,  to 
Bloomabury  Square,"  a  locality  then  inhabited  by  many  of  the 
aiMt  dislinguiahrd  members  of  tbe  legal  profession,  judges 
ood  others,  who  have  since  migrated  to  the  more  fashionahlc 
legions  of  the  *  West  Knd."  tn  the  immediate  neigh Ixmrhund 
Ititdrd  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Austen,  who  lived  in  intimate 
sKial  relations  with  the  d'lsnuilis.  Mr.  Austen  was  a  solicitor 
nf  extensive  practice,  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fesuon  for  probity  and  iruHtworikinens.t  Mrs.  Austen  was  so 
nmarkable  a  woman,  and  exercised  so  much  influence  on  the 
(Ifvelopment  of  young  Disraeli's  character  and  geniu»,  Uiat 
tlic  deserves  more  than  a  casual  mention.  She  was  the  daughter 
«Jr  gentleman  of  the  nnme  of  Kirkcti,  who  resided  at  Oundle, 
is  Northamptonshire.  He  w.is  dejirended  from  a  good  old 
English  family,  and  was  a  man  of  literary  and  scientific  tastes, 
[n  youth  she  wu  endowed  with  iin  ordinary  beauty.  She  was 
Ughly  accomplished,  a  proficient  in  music,  an  amatenr  artist  of 
no  common  skill,  possessed  great  conversational  powers,  and 
hsd  a  rare  command  of  her  pen.     Disraeli  wrote  nf  it :  '  the  com- 

•  Tbu  Iwimw  «liioli  he  iiiliabitfil  won  one  ot  Uiu  cMnur  of  Ustt  SttOi4. 
t  Lotil  UcacoinflfU's  Wttrci  liatpli  wu  utictod  to  Mr.  Austca. 
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Jireb«iuiv«  circuit  of  vour  lively  pen  ;'  and  in  one  of  bis  many 
eUerj  co  her  says :  '  jou  appear  lo  be  tbo  only  person  in  tbe 
world,  esoept  myself,  who  bave  any  energy  ;  what  would  I  give 
to  have  you  always  at  my  right  liand  I '  Sbr  had  grttbcred 
round  her  a  circle  of  men  of  Iftlers  and  nrtistx,  includinj;  some 
of  tbe  forcmoit  autlinrs  and  painter*  of  the  day,  with  many  of 
^  whom  »he  maiiitain<td  a  eorn-siiontlence.  It  was  a  proof  of  her 
iMgscity  that  she  at  once  r«cognizL-d  the  genius  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  and  encouraged  him  in  his  literary  ambition.  A  woman 
of  her  ailraclions  and  iniellecl  could  not  fail  lo  exercise  a  con- 
ttdeiablc  influence  over  a  young  man  of  bis  character  and  tcm< 
pcrnmcnt.  He  confided  lo  her  tlic  secret  that  he  was  writing  a 
novel;  c<msult<^d  her  during  its  progress;  received  fn>ro  her 
much  valuable  advice ;  and  ultimately  placnl  tbe  MS.  of  Vivian 
Grey'  in  her  hands  to  arrange  for  its  publication.  It  was 
accepted  by  the  well-known  publisher  of  such  works,  Colburn. 
Tbe  proofs  were  regularly  sent  to  Mrs.  Austen,  who  superin- 
tended the  book  in  its  passage  throngh  the  picas.*  She  had 
rendered  similar  services  lo  Flumcr  \V'ard,  whose  novels  '  Trc- 
amine '  and  *  Dc  Vere,'  published  anonymously,  had  excile<l  the 
liveliest  interest,  and  great  public  curiosity  as  to  their  author.f 
Later  on,  when  struggling  with  pecuniary  difficulties  which 
cattsed  him  serious  ansioiy  and  embarrassment,  Disraeli  received 
from  Mr.  Austen  the  most  generous  assistance  ;  and  to  tbe  timely 
aid  thus  afforded  him,  as  he  frequently  averred,  be  owed  mucli 
of  his  success  In  life. 

As  tlic  work  of  a  youth  who  had  only  just  attaincrl  his  twenty- 
first  year, '  Vivian  (trey'  was  an  extraordinary  prixluction,  and 
gave  unquestionable  proofs  of  genius.  The  picturesqueness  of 
its  descriptions,  the  audacious  pungency  of  its  ))iilit!cul  sketches, 
the  novel  views,  political  and  social,  of  ils  author,  its  brilliant 
dialogue,  and  its  Keen  and  polished  satire,  were  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  popularity  which  it  at  once  obtained. 
Tbe  knowledge  of  men  and  tnanDcrs  which  it  displays,  although 
in  many  r<!spects  crude  anil  inaccurate,  is  certainly  wonderful, 
as  the  young  iiutbur  had  at  ttiat  time  no  personal  acquaintance 

'  Tlio  Uii.  of  'Tivlan  Oroy.'  and  that  or  -Caiitalu  Pupsallls,'  I>isia«Ii*s 

SWODil  wurk.  «ero  tnuiiil  iiRinn^;  Mr>.  Aiisliya's  [iiti>ur>  ni  bvr  death,  wliioh  took 

SltM- iu  Juu«  Iwt,  wbt-n  »h«  liHit  ri h'-IhiI  tlic  iw.lvHiirii-d  s^ of  uiuvty-twn yeurs. 
t  ma  pTTTi  butioved  by  b#r  McuiIh  tbsl  iihc  luitt  bud  6  shsrc  in  tbo  oompoaftian 
of 'Viviuu  (Jft-y.' 

t  Sw  ■  Memoir  of  11,  Plumer  Word,'  bjr  lh«  Hon.  E.  rhipim,  vol.  li.  ohap.  iv. 
B(iiijainiii  Uiiruli  ntu  gnatlf  inlcftaU'd  iu  •  TrcniBiin','  wlncli  doabU«i  bad  no 
incomridpnible  mducncc  upon  lii«  oiiltMt  »«rk«.  I'liimM  Woril  wm  ovidtmly 
under  tbo  UDptwuin,  tbat  Mrs.  Aiutvu  bad  lutUtcd  Dismcli  in  viiliag  '  Vivlsa 
GrcT.'  In  a  Irllor  to  bar,  oilloislng  tbo  book,  ho  sti«sks  at  '  tbo  aolbnrs.' — 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  ^  MT. 
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_vitb  t)tc  WKiety  wbicb   be   deacribes,   and  what  b«  knew  of 
esuipn,    BtatfcT&l'l,    and    politicians    could    onljr  bare    been 

luirni  from  books  and  hcarsaj,  and  ncrfaans  from  a  abort 
raidcncc  in  Gnnnany  with  ht>  fricndi  Mr.  William  Meredith, 
bftfnra  tlic  nov<rl  waa  written.  Tb«  fiuhionablr  world,  of  which 
he  Attttiiipla  a  pictutv,  wax  not  tlien  opt-n  tu  tiim  ;  and  bis  cxpc- 
titncE  (if  ItfL*  and  niaiini^nt  must  bnve  hcea  ciinfineiJ  to  bi« 
fauiiJv  circle,  and  to  tbut  uf  lb«  Austen*  and  of  ibe  late  Mr. 
Murrav  of  Albemarle  Street — with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the 
most  iaiimaifl  friendship — in  whicb,  altbougib  be  met  many  emi- 
nent liirrar^  men,  h«  wasnotlikclj- to  learn  much  of  tb«  language 
awl  biibils  of  *  May  Fair.'  *  Vivian  Grey'  has  taken  a  place 
in  on r  national  litcraturu,  and  may  still  hn  read  with  amuu-mcnt, 
if  not  [irofit,  .ind  with  tlic  int<-rc«t  tbat  it  naturally  trxnitrs  as 
being  the  first  it«ogniwHl  work  of  one  of  the  m<»t  extraordi- 
nary  men  that  our  a^e  has  produced.  It  has  been  so  often 
dissected  and  criticized,  that  wc  bare  no  intention  to  discuss  its 
literary  merits.  It  is  most  deserring  of  notice,  on  account  of 
tbc  curious  insight  it  alToids  into  the  character  and  motive*  of 
its  nntlior,  and  the  ctmfident  prrsciencc  it  shows  of  what  be 
itimsAlf  was  tu  do  and  to  be.  Kvrn  so  e-arly  in  life  he  Iiad 
spjMiFently  sketched  out  in  liis  own  mind  liis  futun.'  ciirver,  and 
tad  altno«I  foreseen  liii  future  greatness,  choosing  for  the  title  of 
«ae  of  bis  personages  that  which  he  himself  afterwards  bore.  We 
doabt  whether  biographical  history  fiimisbes  a  more  remarkable 
instance  of  schemes  of  ambition  so  early  and  so  deliberately 
inrmed,  ami  so  perscveringly  and  surcestfully  dcvclopr<i. 

Before  '  Vivian  Grey'  was  wrJltrn,  or  pnibablv  while  Wing 
ttritlen,  tlic  young  author  was  trying  hi*  jx^n  on  anonymous 
contributjons  to  the  press.  Although  in  after  life  he  dis- 
claimed having  had  anything  to  da  with  the  'Representative' 
— a  daily  newspaper  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  one 
of  ibe  RrsI  to  recognise  his  talents — we  have  reason  to  beliere 
tbat  be  did  take  no  inconsiderable  part  in  suggesting  tu  Mr. 
Hurray  this  onlowand  speculation.  It  proved  a  failure,  and 
had  bat  a  short  existence.  He  was  also  the  principal  contributor 
to  the  'Star  Chamlwr,'  an  equally  ephemeral  weekly  sheet,  and 
Was  the  author  of  lh<! '  Dunciai)  of  To-day,*  a  mock-heroic  poem, 
wbicb  appeared  in  it,  and  was  leA  unfinished  when  that  short- 
lived periodical  came  to  an  end. 

The  oieniul  labour  and  ezcilcmeni  be  had  undergone  in 
writing  and  publishing  '  Vivian  Grey,'  and  probably  anxii-ty 
caased  by  the  IViilur*  of  the  '  Kepr«'»entatire  '  and  '  Star  ('ham- 
hcr,"  so  seriously  alfected  his  health,  tliat  his  medical  advisers 
insisted    upon   the  absolute   necessity   of  abstinence   from  all 
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Vnnary  n-ork,  and  of  chan^  of  scene.  His  tried  frioiKis,  Mr. 
nnd  Mr5.  AuXrn,  came  st  oner  to  hU  help.  Ttiry  pmpoiinl  tliat 
lii^  should  (icrupv  f>  M'Rt  in  their  Iravitlling  cnrriagL'  in  a  tour 
thmugli  France  nnd  Itnly.  He  acvtrpted  the  offer  in  a  bantering 
letlor  :^ 

•  As  the  man  says  who  is  going  to  be  hired,'  ho  wrote,  ' "  I  tfatnk 
the  eitiatiou  will  sail."  It  ill  befits  any  man  t.i  dilate  npon  bis  own 
Gicclionco,  but  I  may  perhaps  be  allowod  to  (ibserve  that  my  variooBi 
not  to  say  iDonmorablo,  accompiit^hmonts  arc  not  a ttogrither  unknown 
to  you  ;  and  as  for  my  moral  capncitics,  why,  1  hare  n  good  chantct<iT 
front  my  last  placo,  which  I  left  on  noconnt  of  the  disnppeimkiico  of 
the  Bilvor  spoons.  I  defy  also  any  ono  to  declare  tlint  I  am  not 
sobur  an'l  lioncst,  oxc^pl  whon  I  nni  nntruKtud  witli  tbu  key  of  thn 
wino  vnllnr,  when  I  must  ennilitlly  oonlcne  1  hnvo  an  ngly  habit  of 
•itenlin;;  the  claret,  gritting  ilnink,  and  kiNBing  tho  niuida.  Xevertho- 
lasK,  1  have  no  doubt  that  wo  Khnll  ngroe  Tury  welt.  Tou  oertuinly 
coidd  titit  ccintu  to  ikny  pt^riion  hotter  titlud  for  (irch-ring  it  dinner;  umI 
as  to  casting  up  nociinntH,  if  theru  ia  anything  in  tho  world  wbiefa  I 
eiuiil  in,  that's  tho  very  oik?,  and  as  I've  got  tho  habit  of  n&*er 
attending  to  the  HliiUiuKM  and  ]>onoe  because  they  make  my  head 
ache,  I  gisiierally  delect  the  Aubcrgiato  in  a  super-o  barge.' 

The  travellers  left  England  on  the  4th  of  Auguil,  I826l> 
croGfin^  from  Dover  to  Boulogne.  We  liave  before  us  Mrs. 
Ausien's  Journal  kept  during  ihejr  trtur.  They  spent  five  days 
nt  i'.iriii ;  povteil  thmugh  Fninrn  by  ihn  route  u«iinlly  pursued 
in  those  days,  and  arrivetl  nt  Geneva  im  the  I^lh.  The  only 
noteworthy  record  of  Disraeli  during  thiii  portion  of  their  expe- 
ditioa  was  bia  appreciation  of  a  good  French  dinner,  and  hit 
]oTC  of  Burgundy,  of  which  he  liberally  partook.  His  prefer- 
cnce  of  this  wine  over  all  others  remained  to  him,  we  believe, 
through  life.  He  would  say,  jokingly,  that  it  required  a  bottle 
of  Hurgunily — -'rich  and  Ted  Tonnerre'  was  hi»  favourite — to 
make  hitn  talk  and  xpeak  his  beit. 

Reoiinivcencet  of  Ryron  were  mill  frenh  nt  Geneva,  and 
anecdotes  of  his  eccentricities,  true  or  fnltie,  were  in  many 
mouths.  Disraeli  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  when  there, 
indolently  reclining  in  a  boat,  gazing  on  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  the  lake,  and  li*lening  to  Mories  of  the  poet  from  the  boat- 
roan  who  had  served  him  :  how  that  Byron  never  exchanged  a 
word  with  him  when  they  were  together  on  tltc  water,  but 
Bat  gloomily  and  silent,  with  a  loaded  pistol  on  each  aide  of 
him ;  how,  after  being  rowed  in  tempextuouii  weather  to  the 
Caailc  of  Chillon,  when  the  waves  were  so  menacing  that  he 
Stripped  himself  to  the  skin  in  order  to  swim  for  his  life,  in  the 
very  probable  event  of  the  boat  foundering,  ho  descended  into 
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Boaivmix!'*  dungiRnti,  alway<  with  hi*  pistols,  ami  rcmainni  tfasnk 
for  msnv  houn  writing  ;  nml  how,  attcr  taking  ifu  with  Mncl.tmc 
(le  Stael,  he  had  cballengf-d  hix  bis-tlmnn  to  swim  aLttm  ihc 
lake,  and  beat  him  by  five  minutes,  bU  courier  keeping  close 
to  him  in  a  boat  and  constantly  giving  him  wine.  1  hese  tale* 
were  probably  in  part  apocryphal,  and  formed  the  man's  stock- 
in-trade  for  the  brnolit  of  tourists  ;  but  thcj-  appt^ar  m  hnre 
had  much  efTect  upon  the  imagination  of  j-oang  Disraeli, 
which  was  increaw^l  hj  a  magnifircnt  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  which  he  witnexxed,  and  which  re4:a]trd  to  him  Uie 
Ifrand  description  of  a  similar  storm  in  '  Chiltle  Harold,'  watched 
from  the  same  boat  by  the  poet,  to  his  imminent  peril  for 
■ereral  hours.  He  appears,  henceforward,  to  have  taken  to 
iffiitato  Byron  in  his  eccentricities,  in  the  vaiiely  and  magni- 
licence  of  his  costumes,  in  seeking  romantic  adventures,  and  in 
the  love  of  Knslern  travel.  In  many  rcspcets  there  was,  indeed, 
a  similarity  in  the  youthful  character  and  genius  of  the  two 
meti." 

The  Simplon  was  croued  to  Milan.  There  the  monuments, 
charchea,  and  galleries,  were  duly  riniled  under  the  guidance  of 
an  int«lli^iit  Italian  gentleman  and  connoisseur  Disraeli, 
in  accordance  with  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  those  days, 
admired  a  picture  by  Snivator  Kosn,  representing  -Angels  re- 
leasing souis  from  PargntOTV,  the  '  Abmham  dismissing  Hngnr,' 
by  (iuereino,  which  liad  apprnred  In  K^ron  the  truest  eaprexsiun 
of  profound  grief  that  bad  ever  bn-n  portrayed  by  painter's 
brush,  and  'The  Dance  of  Cupids'  by  Albano.  The  exquisite 
work  of  Raphael's  youth,  'The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  and 
the  mastcinicces  of  the  early  painters  of  the  North  Italian 
vhoois,  which  are  the  glory  of  the  Bcra,  were  pnawd  by  with 
only  a  rasani  glance,  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  *  I.iwl  Supper ' 
itceivM),  however,  the  tribute  of  adnairalinn  which  this  unrivalled 
tomposition  deserves  ;  and  the  travellers  were  re4]uesled  by  their 
Italian  friend  and  guide  to  remind  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  of  a 
promise  which  he  had  made,  when  recently  at  Milan,  of  sending 
sooRipetcnl  artist  to  make  a  worthy  copy  of  this  great  work. 

From  Milan  they  went  lo  Venice,  where  they  spent  a  week, 
Tinting  with  great  assiduity  its  churches  and  palaces,  struck 
nith  their  magnificence,  and  delighted  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Haul  Veronese,  which  they   then    con- 

*  *Tilu,'  IjmU  BjrioD'a  faTourild  wrrsiit.  iii  whosv  luina  ho  divd,  lutntiiuentlj' 
IriTtllrd  willilHlrat'li.  l-]r  wliom  bo  wnt  ilawribcd  u  'nvcr;  Kirm-Kblc  coinpiiiiaD 
ixJwii.'  Froai  him  DiirBpli  iia  doubt  luarat  msaj'  pnrtiouliirs  <.•{  Byron's  mode 
oTlile.  ■  Tita'— the  Vctleliui  oootfitclioii  fgr  Bait  lata— win  originnlly  ■  gunilo- 
fitt.  Be  lived  a*  laid  «ith  Iraac  iTIaracli  uulil  tUu  laltci  dicil.^'Lord 
fieaecnddd's  Lottm,'  p.  37. 

tained. 
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tained.     Tbo  moonlit  nights  were  BP^'Dt  in  laxuriout  repose  ic 
a  ^[ondotai  on  the  Gmnt]  Canal.     This    poetical  life,  *n(l   tbel 
iDarrrDnni  bcatily  nf  this    unique  cUy,  could  toarccl;    fail    tol 
apprAl  riridlv  to  thn  imaginntiiin  of  OisTacli,  and  to    furnish 
mntcrinl*  for  future?  use.     At  tli<!  Enme  time  he  wa*  busy  collect- 
ing nrii-cdotes  and  recollections  of  Bjrron,  of  which  there  wa»] 
then  nu  lack   at  Venice.     Unwillingly  leaving  her,  he  cuultl 
not  take  the  bi^h  road  to  Florence  without  making  a  pilgrim- j 
a^,  like  Bvron,  to  the  Tomb  of  Petrarch  at  Anjiia,  and  to  tbe-| 
prison  of  Tasso  at  Ferrara. 

At  Florenrc  thn  party  Kpcnt  a  fortnigbl  principally  enga^et) 
in  viiiitng  the  cliurc'hits  nnil  public  and  prirncc  galleries.  Tbc^ 
maaler  of  the  Florentine  school,  who  seems  to  hare  prinripnlly 
excited  Disraeli**  admiration,  was  Pra  Bartolammeo.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Saunders,  an  Englishman  in  the  Russian  service  a* 
Professor  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  the  University  of  Wilna,  wa»  ■ 
engaged  on  bit  fine  ongraring  of  the  masterpiece  of  this  painter,  I 
knonn  as  the  '  Madonna  della  Miscricnrdia,'  then  in  the  church 
of  S.  Komano  at  I.ucra,  and  now  in  the  public  gallery  of  that 
city.  In  this  work  Disraeli  took  great  tntercrst,' and  gave  every 
encouragement  in  his  power  to  the  acxomplisbed  engraver  who 
resided  at  Florence,  and  by  whose  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  tlic 
Fine  Arts  be  appears  to  have  been  tnncb  impressed.  He  also 
sat  for  bis  bust  to  Frugoni,  a  sculptor  of  local  reputation  in 
those  days. 

Fn>ni  Florence  the  traveller  returned  to  England  by  Genoa, 
Turin,  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  Paris,  arriving  in  London  on  the 
29tli  of  October. 

Lord  Seaconsfield's  biographers  appear  to  be  unacqunintal 
with  this  period  of  bis  life.  They  state  that,  after  the  publication 
of*  Vivian  Grey,'  and  '  satisfied  with  the  sensation  which  he  had 
created,  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  next  two  years  in  ramblioy 
through  Italy,  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Greece,'"  We  bare' 
seen  that  he  was  only  al>«mt  from  England  for  about  three 
months,  that  he  mule  the  usual  tour  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
and  did  not  visit  Greece,  The  scenery  of  Italy  and  its 
treasures  of  art  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  and  he 
constantly  recurred  to  the  delights  of  this  journey.  In  one  of 
his  many  letters  to  Mr.  Austen  (lllh  June,  1^27)  he  recommends 
the  memoirs  of  Benvenulo  Cellini  as  '  the  most  amusing  book  in 
any  language,'  and  says  that  he  would  *  have  been  entranced, 
with  rapture 'had  be  read  it  when  in  Italy;  and  especially 
refers  to  that  great  artist's  history  of  the  modelling  and  casting 
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*  *  L[fB  of  Lord  BoMCDiiflclil,'  hj  T.  E.  E«bbo1  (Statesman  Scries),  f.  3. 
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of  his  P«nrui — 'hU  beautiful  Pcreeus  in  the  more  beautiful 
PaUzxo  Vrcchio  at  Fiwrnxr.'  "  In  the  (nine  Irtler  ht>  refers  to 
the  nit  of  Lord  ile  Tatiiey'x  eollectiuii  of  Knjt;li«h  piotun's  for 
70001.,  »  much  smaller  sum  tlian  it  wns  expectinl  to  fetcb,  ns  it 
coatuoed  the  picking  of  ibe  English  •dtool,  and  ibe  finest 
GftinsboTongbs.  lie  remarks  '  that  the  affair  had  turned  out  as 
badly  for  the  British  school  aa  it  well  could,'  and  that  some 
fools  thought  it  ft  wise  and  profitable  ihing  to  invest  in  the 
works  of  British  artists,  iind  that  he  hwl  nt  one  time  thniigbt  w> 
himself]  And  }'ct  pnib.-tbly  nne  nf  Lord  de  Tabb-v's  (i.nins- 
boronghs  would  in  the  present  dny  sell  for  n  much  larger  turn 
than  Ibe  whole  of  bis  collection  then  did. 

In    1827   he  was   liring  at  FjTield,  a  place  in   tlie  county 

of  Oiford,    which     his    father    occupied    before    permanently 

Killing   at   Drai(trnh«m    House   in    Buckinghamshire,    where 

he  resided   for  the  rest  of  his  life.     Although  'Vivian  Grey' 

had  nt  nnc«  achieved   popularttr,    its  anonrmous  autlmr,   wlio 

had  maintained  fur  some  time  his  secret,  was  scarcely  known  in 

what  is  called  '  society.'     It  was  nut  until  after  bis  return  to 

England   from    bis    travels   in   tbe   East,    that  *  Disraeli   the 

founger,'  as  he  now  called  himself  with  his  wonted  affectation, 

WM    admitted    into   the    fashionable    circles   of   Mayfnir,    and 

became  one  of  their  most  prominent  and  notorious  mMnl)ers,  or 

ttiat  he  formnl   any  of   those  jwdttlcal    connections    which  he 

tnnsidere<l  necessary  to  bis  futun-  advancement.     Judjiing  from 

the  style  of*  letter  to  lulwanl  Bulwrer,  written  from  Constanti- 

Bople  on  the  27tb  of  December,  1830,  and  published  by  Mr. 

Hitchroan,t  it  would  appear  that  he    had    then  only  recently 

Bade  the  acquaintance  ol  that  distinguished  writer  with  whom 

bt  had  so  murb  in  (-ommnn.      It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  state, 

IS  lotne  of  bis  hiogmphers  have  done,  tliat  the  appearance  of 

'Vivian  (irey'  at  oncv  apt:avi\  the  doors  of  the  great  world  to 

its  author,  and  that  bis   bead   was  turned  bv  the  pelting  and 

kdomtion  he  received   from  fine   ladies   and   gentlemen.     He 

appears  to  have  lived  almost  in  complete  retirement  at  Fyficid 

•id  Bradenham  for  nearly  four  years,  coming  rarely  to  l^n<)<m. 

Mid  engaged  in  literary  work.     Soon  after  his  return  he  pub- 

Itfbcd  tbe  second  part  of '  V'ivi.in  Grey,'  and  in  1828  '  Captain 

PopanilW  a  squib  on  the  manners,  customs,  and  politics  of 


*  We  cannot  amtiim  Bmrpntitu  CdDni'i  Uccurin  wilbout  cxfirnauig 
wr  Klmiraliui  tot  the  tnMtrrlj  Inin*lnlian  nf  llivm  tiwntW  poUlaliol  b; 
Ur.  .\il-^ngton  SjrniaDfla.  in  wl.lc-h  IhnI  Tritt«r  hiu  lUi^Mwdrtl  in  elTlnf;  the 
^Irit  aiiJ  oTva  llw  TWtnralnr  !•(  the  natlior  ailli  n  pcifoctian  rsrolj-  nttaiiii>d 
i  •  UMwIaHna. 

t  '  Lord  BeMooslItId  ou  lh«  CuusUtuUcu,'  Pttt»ev,  p.  nzUi 

England, 
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EngUn<],  in  imitiktion  of 'Gulliror'*  Travel*,'  which  is  written 
wilh  much  ipirit  nni]  even  brilliiincr,  but  met  with  inodernte 
suoce-M.  Ill  thv  futlowio^  year  he  appears  to  have  completed 
the  '  VounK  Duke,"  hi«  aecond  nov«),  which  was  not,  however, 
given  to  llie  press  until  1830. 

Durinfr  all  this  time  he  wm  meditating  a  joumcj  in  the  Etst, 
His  family  disapproved  of  hts  intention,  lx;ing  tlill  desirous  that 
he  should  settle  ooirn  to  some  profession  in  Knglitnd,  the  Bar 
being  apparently  tliuught  of.  But  he  would  hnre  preferred  thi- 
life  of  a  country  girnileman,  and  endeavoured  lo  persuade  his 
father  to  purchase  an  estate  for  him.  In  December  1829  he 
Wiote  lo  Mr.  Austen  ; — 

'  1  am  Gorr;  to  »ay  tliAt  Stockton  is  no  go.  Tba  fuct  is,  that  grc«t 
xnd  gcncnl  uk  in  the  agricidtiind  diiilrriKN,  this  county  (Quckinghnm- 
Hhito)  in  Ruflbring  iniic-li  vonto  oven  than  lU  ni^ighlxiun,  und  tlio 
goTcriior  iit  fnirly  frigIltcnl^d.  Hun  runln  aru  bevor  paid,  farms  aro 
doily  thrown  up,  niitl  stoelc  in  given  o\Fay.  ...  I  have  Mid  all  that  T 
can  TimturtT  .  .  .  Tberofon)  I  must  givo  up  sll  idea  of  au  eetuto  which 
would  luiv<!  exactly  suited  me.  1  am  aoriy  to  say  my  other  uud  still 
more  iuijxirtaut  plan  (a  journey  to  tho  Ka§t)  proapeK  aa  badty.  I 
hare  partly  broken  it,  and  it  woe  at  once  fairly  knocked  ou  the  head 
ill  a  calmer  manner  than  I  could  have  oxpocted  from  my  somewhat 
rapid,  but  too  indulgent,  sire,* 

He  did  not,  however,  he  addwl,  d<^«pair  of  being  able  to  carry 
it  nut;  *n  sanguine  temper  suppurled  htm  still;'  there  was 
yet  lime,  and  *  that,  according  to  the  Great  Frederick,  was 
evtriflhing'  *He  was  spell-bound  within  the  clustering  "Cy- 
clades,"'a»d  *go  he  must.'  But  he  sorrowfully  admiciod  that 
be  would  have  to  'hack  '  for  it,  and  whilst  disclaiming  having 
«veT  been  'a  literary  prostitute,'  he  intimates  that  he  will 
probably  have  to  yield  to  the  tt-mplatioos  of  *  mother  Colburn.' 
Hr  begs  that  his  secret  mnv  be  kept,  and  especially  that  it  may 
ni>i  be  cootidcd  to  a  lady.  *  Women,'  he  writes  tii  truly 
Disraelian  strain,  *  are  delightful  creatures,  particularly  if  they 
are  pretty,  which  they  always  ar«,  but  then  they  chatter  (they 
cnn't  help  It)  and  I  hare  no  ambition,  in  case  my  dearest 
project  fails,  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  young  gentleman  who  wot 
going  to  (.'onstantinople.'  He  ends  by  the  prophetic  rerom- 
inendation  to  his  correspondent  to  keep  his  letters,  as,  if  he 
*  became  half  as  famous  as  he  intended  to  be,'  they  would  at 
some  future  period  be  of  value. 

His  health  was  again  breaking  down  under  the  mental  over- 
work and  anxiety  as  to  his  future.  In  the  autumn  of  18:^8  be 
went  to  Lyme  Ki-gis  for  rcsl  and  change  of  air.  In  November 
of  1^211  he  writes  tluit  he  is  *  desjM:raieIy  ill,'  and  at  one  time 
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lis  life  Ap[wnrs  to  have  even  be«n  doflpairad  of<  la  a  letter  tn 
■  Mr».  Aujttvn  of  the  7th  of  Mnrcb,  1830,  fr»>m  Bradcnhnm  Houic, 
he  sa^s  of  bimsrlf,  '  th»t  he  <-ftnnot  l>c  w»r*e ;'  ihnt  nf  nil  pinmtt 
London  was  tbe  oitu  Icnit  suit<-()  to  him,  and  that  '  lolilnde 
and  silence  do  Dot  make  bis  existence  kmj,  but  tbejr  make  it 
endurable.' 

'  "Sly  plum  alMot  Imving  BnglanJ,'  ho  vritee, '  ftro  moro  unsottted 
tiiau  UTuT.     I  anticiipntp  no  boiicfit  from  it  nor  from  aaything  else, 
iDt  I  am  denrous  of  qnttting  Kngkod  that  I  nujr  tca<l  oven  a  moro 
'OBO  life  than  I  do  at  prtmint,  and  omanoipate  rajrwlf  from  pt-r- 
oooimisenttiaii,     Wbrn  I  vnu  in  town  ln«t  I  cwnitultod  many 
[•BUneot  awn.     I  roceiTed  from  them  no  cnnedlntioa.  ...  I  gnOTfi 
nj  my  katr  gron  voiy  badly,  and,  I  tliink,  more  RtVfi  vtluob,  I 
I  Wifeigiiedly  declare,  ooooaionM  mo  moro  anguish  Utan  eron  lltft 
prospect  of  d«<alli.' 

Later  on  he  described  himself  as  being  in  a  eonstant  state 
of  stupor,  and  unable  to  write  a  line  williout  tlie  ji^ratest 
cfTort.  He  had  pasted  a  wboic  week  nearljr  in  a  trance  froni 
dtgitftlis,  and  bad  slept  sixteen  out  of  tbe  twenty-four  bonrt. 
He  complained  of  |;iddinesB  in  the  head,  and  palpitation  of  the 
besut.  He  bad,  be  said,  given  up  all  idea  of  tbe  East,  and 
doflble<l  wheihrr,  if  even  the  opportonity  (ilfered,  lie  would  bavc 
tbe  strength  and  spirit  to  arnil  bimMtIf  of  it;  and  he  ends 
his  letter  by  begging  bis  corn-spondent  to  consider  him  'bis 
deceased,  though  sincere,  friend.' 

Mr.  Austen  again  came  to  bis  assistance,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  nut  his  absorbing  wiib,  of  visiting  the  East.  'Let  me 
express  my  grateful  sense,'  he  wrote,  *of  your  unparalleled 
kin<Jness,  and  pardon  me  if  I  add,  that  I  think  better  of  myself 
fur  having  exeitn)  so  warm  a  friendship  in  the  heart  of  an 
honourable  and  exeellcnl  man.'  Upon  bidding  farewell  to  bis 
friend  be  complained  ui  bis  '  confoundi-d  head,  which  had  retro- 
graded with  the  weather,  but  continued  beat  might  yet  euro 
htm.  Id  the  meantime,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  will  be  san<;uine,  for 
if  I  despair,  all  is  over.'  In  June  1830,  be  left  England  for 
Gibraltar  in  company  witb  Mr.  .Meredith,  his  former  travelling 
companion,  who  was  then  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  sister, 
and  commrntNHl  bis  wanderings  in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  which 
be  describu^i  in  tbe  highly  iuleresiitig  ami  graphic  letters  to 
hii  sister,  and  to  irtber  relative*,  given  to  ibc  world  by  bis 
brother  in  tbe  volume  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

It  is  naDecessary  to  follow  him  in  bis  travels,  as  few  of 
our  readers  will  not  have  read  the  letters  in  which  he  himself 
so   fully   relates    tbem.      But    they   contain    so   much   which 
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furoisbcB  ibe  key  to  his  cuutluct  nn«]  ptilicj  in  after  life,  tbat 
w<?  cannot  rvrnin  from  rcfoiring  tu  cumc  uf  them.  Hit 
descriptions  are  alwajs  singularly  picturestjui^,  and  aJtlioujib  be 
MW  what  he  describes  and  wliut  particularly  appealed  to  bis 
fancy  and  imngination  witb  tbe  eves  of  a  poet,  and  depicU^ 
tbem  with  tV?  licence  of  a  novelist,  thej-  arc  stways  Ufc-Hkc, 
bringing  tbe  scene*  lie  b3<I  nitncued,  or  tbc  principal  fi-atur«!s 
of  the  oountry  in  which  be  was  travelling,  and  tbc  appenrnnce 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  vividly  before  us.  Thus  of 
Gibraltar  he  writes  to  bis  father :  *  'rhi.t  rock  is  a  wonderful 
place,  witb  a  populullot)  infinitely  diversified.  Moors  with 
costumes  radiant  as  a  rainbow,  or  an  Eastern  melodrama;  Jews 
-«'itb  gaberdines  snd  skull-capt;  Genoese,  Highlanders,  and 
SpeuiiarxlK,  whose  dress  is  its  picturesque  as  that  of  the  sons  of 
Iver.'  Antl  to  Mr.  Aust«n  :  *  I  never  saw  anything  more 
sublime  than  the  Straits,  with  Eumpe  Km)  Africa  frowning  on 
eacbotbvr;  but  ourtultry  sister  has  theadvanlagc  in  picturesque 
beauty,  though  both  are  very  fine.' 

The  letters  ate  equally  eharjcteristic  of  the  man,     Thealmott 

,  puerile  vanity  and  affectation  which  distinj^ished  him  in  youth, 

if  Dot  through  life,  appear  in  almost  every  line  of  them.     But 

they  furnish  at  the  same  time  ample  proofs  of  that  kindness  of 

heart  and  playfulness  wht<:h  vcn:  pleasing  features  in  his  di»- 

fiosition.  If  their  tune  is  occasionally  <nuistic  and  cynical,  it 
las  been  assumed  mure  in  the  way  of  frolic  and  banter  than  in 
sober  earnestness.  That  love  of  Qasby  and  fantastic  dress 
l-^irliich  he  always  potsessed^ — and  which  is  not  rare  in  his  race, 
nltbough  he  may  have  indulged  in  it  partly  in  imitation  of 
BvTOO — is  constantly  peeping  out.  At  Gibraltar  be  excites  tbc 
aumiralion  of  the  dandiest  by  wearing  some  studs  which  his 
mother  had  given  him,  and  by  possessing  two  canes — it  was 
then  the  fashion  fur  fine  gentlemen  to  carry  a  cane  at  all 
times— one  of  which  be  used  in  tbe  morning,  exchanging  it  for 
another  at  gun-fire  ;  and  be  heard  with  dismay  of  the  King's 
death,  as  it  was  tbe  destruction  of  two  richly  embroidcrod  dress- 
waistcoats  which  be  could  no  longer  wear  I 

lie  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  Sixsnisb  cities,  their 
sunny  wsrmtli,  '  tbc  calm  voluptuousness  of  life  which  acconted 
BO  well  with  his  disposition,  tlieir  '  white  walls  and  venlant 
jalousies  sparkling  in  the  sun,'  the  romantic  nature  of  the  life 
of  their  inhabitants,  '  Figaro  in  every  street ;  Hosina  in  every 
balcony.'  He  expressed  tbe  most  unbounded  admiration  for 
Murillo,  whom  be  places  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  school, '  if 
not  of  all  schools  of  painting.'  This  painter  appears  to  him 
tbe  most  original  of  artists.     No  man  has  painted  more   or 
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oftcDer  reacbrd  the  IdeaL  lie  never  f«iU,*  Ho  u  convioced 
that,  after  kll,  *thcsc  Spininrds  arc  at  the  top  of  the  tree,'  an 
«7j>ini(ia  which,  wc  ronceivc,  he  must  subEcquentl^  havo  found 
rcnson  to  oiodifj.  He  travcla  in  a  district '  peopled  hy  briguidi 
st.n(I  cmtigglers,'  and  nnrruwij  ctcnp«s  falling  into  the  hands  of 
tlkK  celebrated  robher-ohtef  Jow^  Mnri*,  who,  it  will  bar  rtmeaf 
benxl,  OD  a  general  invitAtiou  lu  dinner  at  Sr^Tillc  fn>m  Richard 
Pi>rd,  appeaiod  to  accept  It  at  the  house  of  bis  quondam  friend, 
n-bca  be  WM  entertaining  the  Governor  and  authorities  of 
ihc  city. 

He  *  bad,  at  Irnglh,  found  a  country  where  adventura  is  the 
common  courte  of  ciiatcncc,  and  from  neoeMity  must  be  so,'  he 
told  Mr.  AustCD.  The  life  that  he  was  leading,  his  wanderings 
on  horsL-bark  by  day  and  bvniglit  through  the  plaint  and  lidrraK 
of  Aniialusin,  with  tbeir  exhikruting  air,  and  the  novelty  and 
ratunnce  of  the  scenes  which  he  was  daily  witnessing,  had  a 
nost  favourable  effect  upon  his  health.  !Ie  described  himaclf, 
however,  as  occasionally  suiTeriog  from  the  distressing  symptoms 
connected  with  his  bead  and  heart,  which  bad  so  much  diiturbed 
turn  in  Mnglnnd,  ba<)  alarmed  his  friends,  and  hail  bafilMl  lb« 
skill  of  the  phrsicians.  '  I  thought,'  hr  wrote  to  his  sitter, ''  that 
enthusiasm  was  dead  within  inc,  and  nothing  could  be  new. 
I  bave  bit  perhaps  up<m  the  only  Douniry  which  could  have 
upset  loy  theory,' 

IJe  '  visited  Cadij:,  Seville,  CArdova,  and  Granada,  amon; 
many  other  cities  which  must  not  be  named  with  these  romantic 
totms;'  'sailed  upon  the  Guadalquivir;  cheered  at  the  hulU 
Gghta,  lived  for  a  week  among  brigands,  and  wandered  in  the 
Cnntnstic  halls  of  the  dclii-nin  Albambia.'  Nothing  cuuld  be 
more  graphic  than  his  description  of  travelling  ui  Spain  before 
Che  introduction  of  diligences  and  railways: — 

*  All  travel  by  night  and  ill  armed  ooiopaiues.  A  moon  so  brilliant 
tliat  vun  might  Be«  for  nilca  lights  up  a  country  allcmateiy  fonned 
of  sierras,  or  mountain  passee,  uvd  immonsQ  plains.  SlcrchantH  in 
•Roed  baniU,  maleteani  d«flling,  a  couple  of  frian  soeniv  iu  tlie 
Banotity  of  thoir  chamoter  and  of  their  poverty,  some  lords  and  ladies 
of  high  degree  with  a  militftry  escort  which  always  scaiopuw  off  at 
the  first  shot,  with  a.  fnir  advooturons  tntTollcre  like  ours«lvos,  form 
tha  intorosting  and  oonRtaut  group*.     Id  tii«  citios,  the  ehuroh  is 

*  Letter  U>  liu  fatbrr.  July  id.  Oui-  M  bis  \iA\en  mnlaiiu  n  oiirbiM  lUwcttO' 
lun  iipcm  Sancvaio  aicbilwIunvoLii'hlie  Bppvnra  to  liUTu  pcvr<?rn*il  lo  all  ntlien. 
IliltDW*  tbat  fab  Bitttt'o  toslp  wild  111  tlial  tune  but  impcrRPtly  r>ni)<.'il.  an<l  tlmt 
U«  jaJgiweal  wm  «nupcil  bjr  hii  too  ItviJf  inmrinatliMi.  Vbat  *«u]il  .Mi,  lEuxlhD 
hn  iiAit  tcdd  that  tlic  OekbI  Piboo  at  Vonwa  mm  'a  Wrbtuona  Ibuugh 
^etamqan  tmildJos.'  gr<«tl;  bfmar  in  m*rf  rn^unct  lo  tlio  jaintod  iliKOOcd 
tails  of  th«  Albambttt  ?— Lotte*  to  ha  fnthn  fron  hUlla,  Aug.  Isih. 
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still  tho  Roj^l  EicliftDgo  of  aMignatioaB,  and  ttirongli  tlic  wliole 
varm  night  tbo  cnstacet  rfminda  yoa  of  the  fosciitnting  fftiiilniigtk'  * 

At  thn  rnd  of  Augtiit  he  nmrn)  nt  MnlM,  wken*  he  wmt 
joined  hy  Mr.  JnmcK  Clity,  tiricrwanlt  well  known  in  tb«  House 
of  Common*  as  Member  for  Hull.  He  gives  a  sketch  of  th» 
maov  and  various  acquiremeut*  of  iliii  ^enlieman  in  a  letter  to 
his  father,  which  would  serve  for  the  hero  of  one  of  his  own  ro- 
mances, and  concludes  by  these  characteristic  trntiments: — 'Tu 
gorem  men  you  mnit  excel  Ihrtn  in  their  accomplishmenls  or 
despise  them' — a  maxim  upon  which  he  seems  to  hare  acted 
throughout  his  career ;  and  adds,  '  ('lay  does  one,  I  do  the 
Other,  and  we  are  both  equallv  popular.  AITectation  tells  here 
eren  better  than  wit.'  Of  ■  alTrcIalion,'  indeed,  he  had  a  large 
stock.  We  have  heard  it  said  that  the  cards,  which  he  left 
upon  the  authorities  and  bis  acquaintances  in  the  island,  bad 
Btmply  inscribed  on  them  '  Vivian  Grey.'  He  tells  bow  he 
dined  at  the  mess  of  tho  73rd,  when  leaving  for  the  i^^ean,  in  an 
Andalusinn  dress,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  tlie*trienl  costume 
of  a  (treek  pirate,  *  a  blond-red  ahirC,  wilh  silver  studs  as  big  ss 
shillings,  an  immense  searf  for  ginlle,  full  of  pistols  and  daggers, 
red  cap,  red  slippers,  broad  blue-striped  jacket  and  trousers.' 
He  relates  with  puerile  vaunt  how  he  sits  upon  an  easy  divan, 
puffing  from  a  Turkish  pipe  seven  feet  long  wilh  an  amber 
mouthpiece  and  a  porcelain  bowl ;  and  boasts  of  a  meerschaum, 
and  '  one  of  Dresden  china,  set  in  silver.'  Smoking,  he  found, 
relieved  his  head. 

A  violent  outbreak  of  small-pox,  which  had  placed  Malta  in 
quarantine,  prevented  him  from  visiting  Sicily.  When  about 
to  leave  the  former  island,  he  had  written  to  .Mr.  Austen : — 

'With  regard  to  myself  I  have  certainly  made  groat  nrogrecs,  fanl 
not  enough.  I  hnvo  still  illnsee  enough  to  mnko  my  life  a  burtben, 
and  as  my  great  friond,  tho  sun,  is  daily  becoming  tcsa  powoftal,. 
I  daily  gmw  moro  dispirited,  and  ropiimo  my  old  stylti  of  despair.. 
ilotl  I  hwrx  cured  by  this  time  I  lind  mndo  up  my  mind  to  join  fan. 
in  Italy—as  it  is,  I  go  T  know  not  whore,  hut  tto  not  be  stirprisnf 
if  you  hf.ar  mmvlhing  very  tlrangr  intlrrii.' 

He  accordingly  informed  his  corn-sponilent  from  Corfu,  wbertff 
he  had  gone  in  a  yacht  hired  by  Mr.  Clay,  instead  of  proceeding 
direct  to  Egypt,  as  it  had  been  his  original  intention,  that  his 
ohject  in  visiting  the  island  was  to  arrange  for  putting  into 
execution  a  resolve  he  had  made  to  join  the  Turkish  army  as  a  ^ 
volunteer,  in  the  warlike  operations  then  being  carried  on  by  H 

*  L«(ter  toMrs.  Autton.    For  auuthpt  spirJlLil  iin<]  iikliuMqpe  dMcrlptioaoCH 
Invelliiis  at  t^jiaiii,  ten  a  letter  to  Ilia  «bter  of  Auguit  U,  ftnnt  GibrsIlM.  ■ 
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Be  Grand  Vizir  Rewhid  Pasba,  in  pcrton,  to  >uppr^*t  a  for- 
miilAlilr  rebellion  against  the  nuihority  nf  the  Sultan  in  Albania.* 
He  itg»tR  np|tcArt  lo  bnvc  witlietj  to  imitnte^  if  not  to  rival,  in 
Tomantlc  advcntun-,  I.nnI  Bj'ron,  vrbou:  wolUknown  portrait  by 
Phillips,  in  the  Albnninn  cottume  which  he  ndoptru,  he  majr 
have  teea.  During  hit  traveU  he  provided  himxelf  with  a 
tiogolar  variety  of  costumes,  la  one  of  hia  letters  to  Mr. 
Atuten,  whilst  protc^lin);  that  h(>  wai  iravellinK  with  the  greatest 
ecoDomVt  he  says  that  his  only  serious  expense  was  caused  by 
the  many  costly  diccscs  that  be  consi<lcre<t  it  necessary  to  furnisb 
hjinself  with. 

Ok   arriving  at  Corfu   he  Icnrnt    that    'the   Porte  hnil    pro* 

ceeded   with  such   surprising  energy,  th»t  the  war  in  .\lbania 

which  bad  been  bi^un  so  magnificently  hiid  already  dwindled 

into  an  inionvction.'     He  determined,   therefore,  to  turn  bis 

tucnded  cammijgil  iaio  a  visit  of  congralulalion  to  the  Grand 

VUir.      Provided    with  Icttcra  from   .Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the 

b)rd    High    Commissioner,  he  ncconlingty    crossed    with    Mr. 

Clay  and  Mr.  Mcreilith  l«  Preresa,  whence  he  could  most  easily 

nach   Janinn,    where    Keschid    Fiuha    ha^l    his    head>qttarters. 

His  first    eKiM-rience  of  what  was  then    considered  *  the  East ' 

exceeded  all  his  ex|>ecUitioDS,  and  all  that  his  exuberant  fancy 

hid  imagined. 

'  I  can  giro  yon  no  idea  in  a  letter,'  ho  wrote  to  Mr.  Auston, '  of 
slltho  Puliofl,  and  all  tho  .Silietora,  anil  all  tlui  AgpJt  tliat  I  havu 
TuileJ,  and  who  hnvu  viiuled  me;  nil  tliu  pipe*  I  snioltDd,  all  the 
coffw  I  sipped,  all  the  swut^tnientii  I  doroured.  .  .  .  For  a  week  I 
V>  in  a  accue  eqnal  to  anything  in  tho  "  Anbian  Nights."  8iu)h 
frMMsims,  snch  dreiMuti,  such  cort«j[ea  of  boraemeu,  euch  csmvoiiB 
tfcttuls!  Then  thn  delight  of  boiug  made  mneb  of  by  a  man  who 
^  daily  de<os]>it«tbg  half  the  Prorince !  Brery  morning  we  paid 
^It,  attended  reviews,  and  crammed  ourselves  with  Hwoelmeats ; 
am^muuQg  dancen  and  singers  vera  seut  to  our  (|UarterB  by  tho 
^fisr  or  8IWIM  Pasha.' 

Ht  nay  have  contributrd  to  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  by 
«iiown  fantastic  and  gorgeous  gannenis.  He  tells  his  father 
Whe  produced  'n  most  extraonlinary  elTect  on  that  coatumc- 
ioring  people,*  the  Albanians,  by  making  up  a  dress  '  with  the 
flaited  assistance  of  his  English,  S]>aniiU,  and  fancy  wardrobe.' 
'iitay  Turks,'  ho  says,  *  called  upon  me  expressly  to  see  it. 
^m  1  was  aptly  asked  by  a  Greek  doctor,  who  bad  bexin  at 
Pitt,  whether  "questo  vrstito  era  Inglcse  o  di  fantasia,"  to 
•Ueh    I    urot^ularly   rcpli<^,    "Inglese    e    lautostico  1 "'       His 

*  Bo  abo  msatlonMl  tlis  InlcDllnn  hn  bsd  fonned,  to  join  tliu  TtuViah  utiiit 
«sTttani«ar,  lis  tlis  letter  lo  Ei^wstd  Dal»«r  towhich  wc  liaro  ntmulf  n-furreJ. 
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description  of  bis  journey  ibrou|;h  Albania  to  Jaoina,  and 
of  tbc  sc«Ri!  at  hp»)qitait(Ts,  is  rcr}-  pictnrcsquc  and  rivtd, 
altbough  no  doubt  coiuidcntbly  ovt-i-colotiri^),  ncconling  to 
his  wont.  Tbc  pomp  and  ditplnj  which  even  in  rccnnt  times 
markrd  tlic  progrru  of  n  high  Turkish  fuiictionAry ;  thn  troops, 
cbieS^  im-guUra,  contisting  of  lucn  from  ererjr  jKtrt  of  the 
vaM  Ottoman  di>miniii»!i  in  thvir  varied  costumes;  tbe  strinjcs 
of  faigb-bred  Arab  steeds  and  stately  camels ;  iLe  wild  martial 
music ;  the  ceremonies  attending  an  audience  of  tbc  great  man ; 
the  mob  of  secretaries,  pipc-bcarcrs,  and  armed  allendants  in 
Ms  antc-cbambcr» ;  tbc  tumult  and  disorder  of  a  Turkish  camp, 
arc  alt  sketched  with  a  matter  hand. 

At  the  end  of  November  he  reached  Athens,  after  sailing  fiv 
a  fortnight  on  the  JV^can  tea,  with  'a  cloudless  sky,  n  summer 
atiDusphere,  and  sunsets  like  itie  neck  of  a  dove,'  and  after 
visiliD^  Nararino,  'the  scene  of  Codrington'a  bloody  blunder, 
which  had  become  quite  a  little  French  town — 'the  French  having 
covered  the  scene  of  Spartan  suffering  with  cAfc«  atul  billiard 
tables' — Argos,  Mjccna?,  and  Corinth.  Tlic  city  was  still  in 
the  possession  n(  the  Turks,  but  was  about  to  be  handtsl  ovea* 
to  the  (ireek  Commission  appointed  In  rec^ei1'e  it.  The  (ireeks, 
who  were  seeking  for  a  King,  were  so  'ullerly  astounded'  by 
the  magnificence  and  strangeness  of  his  whimsical  costume,  and 
so  much  impressed  by  his  general  appearance,  that  he  '  gathered 
a  regular  crowd  round  bis  quarters,  and  had  to  come  forward 
and  bow,  like  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria.'  '  Had  he  ibfiOOL 
to  throw  away  he  might,  he  really  believed,  increase  bis  bead* 
nclt»  by  WfKtring  a  crown  t '  The  Acropolis,  which  bad  tx-ea 
closed  for  nine  years,  was  for  the  first  time  opem-d  to  the  English 
travellers.  The  war  of  inde|ieu(Ience,  which  Iia<!  only  recently 
been  brought  to  a  close,  had  left  the  city  in  ntins,  but  tM 
ancient  remains  had  been  respected,  and  the  injury  to  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  other  temples  in  the  .-Vcropolis  was  but  alight, 
whilst  that  of  Theseus  looked  'at  a  short  distance  as  if  it  were 
just  finished  by  I'erirle*.'  Disraeli  and  his  companions  made 
an  excursion  to  Marathon,  and  Mired  for  a  week,'  he  wrote, 
*CH1  the  wild  hoar  of  I'entelicnt,  and  the  honey  of  Hymettus* 
— a  slight  stretch  of  the  imagination,  wc  presume. 

Of  Athens  be  wrote  little;  but,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Austen,  be 
remarked  that  of  all  be  had  visite<)  in  his  travels  *  nothing  bad 
more  completely  realized  all  that  he  had  imagined  and  all  that 
he  could  have  wished.  Independent  of  associations,  it  is  lbs 
most  beautiful  assemblage  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  art  and 
nature.'  All  his  enlbusinsm  was,  however,  rescrvcti  for  CoD- 
■taattnople.      When,  in   Dccrmber,  he   saw  the  cupolas  and 
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I  DiinBTRts  of  Stnmboul  rlsiofr  brfoTe  bim  at  sutuet,  be  felt  *  an 

I  »(:it<MnR(it  which  he  tboup;ht  d^ad.'     Ho  was  not,  na  travellers 

I  liavfi  Dsunllr  )>(»-n,  ilisnppnintcs^l  when    Wtter  acquainted  with 

^^  Uie  cit^'.  He  can  scarcrlj-  find  words  to  deccnbc  all  tbat  he 
^H  tair  —  the  cotlnmes  of  itx  inhabilnnta  of  mitnj  creeds  and 
"  races;  the  pbiue  of  Kastern  life  which  he  beheld  for  (he  first 
time;  the  beauty  of  the  lloiiihorus,  with  its  palaces,  tniuquei, 
villages,  ^rrores  of  cj'press,  and  nrotxti  of  Spanish  dmtiiuts  ; 
sad  the  magnificence,  novelty,  and  variL-tj-  of  the  goods  on  sale 
in  the  bn/aars,  including  all  the  products  of  the  l^mpire,  '  from 
diamonds  to  dales.'  '  Tn  short,  all  here  is  very  much  like  life 
in  a  pantomimic  or  Eastern  talc  of  enchanlment,  which  I  think 
very  high  praise.'  He  appears,  too,  to  hare  taken  a  liking  for 
ihe  Turks.  Ho  wrote  in  his  imaginative  style  to  Hdward 
Bulirer:- 

'  I  confess  to  yoa  that  my  Turkish  prejudic<e8  are  Tory  muoh  con- 
Srmod  by  ray  ri-«id«nco  in  Ihirkey.  Tbo  life  of  this  people  gToatly 
toconis  with  mv  taste.  To  repose  on  voluptaons  divans,  ami  sroolui 
tnporb  pipe* ;  daily  to  indulgo  in  the  Iniaries  of  a  bath  which  requires 
loUf-a-dozen  attendants  for  its  perfection ;  to  court  tho  air  in  a 
QtrvocI  caiqae,  by  chores  whieh  ar«  a  perpetual  scene :  atul  to  find  no 
exertion  ermtcr  than  a  canter  va  n  buh  ;  thig  is,  1  tliink,  n  fnr  more  j 
MnuiUo  lifi)  than  tbo  hiistlo  of  elnlxt,  nil  the  boring  of  dmwin^j 
rooms,  and  all  thu  coarse  vnlgnrity  of  our  political  controversies.' 

He  found  that '  the  habits  of  this  calm  and  tusurions  people 
entirely  agreed  with  bis  own  preconceived  opinions  of  pro- 
priety and  cnjorment.'  He  even  took  to  wearing  n  tnrban, 
as  well  as  lo  smoking  n  sis-fnri-tong  pipe  and  squatting  on  a 
<liv«n.  He  was  greatly  grntifirfl  by  a  cx-rtain  Mehemrl  Pnshg 
telling  bim  that  he  could  not  he  an  Knglishman,  but  ratlicr  one' 
of  an  Eastern  race,  lier:«use  be  walked  so  slowly.  The  mcjsured 
l^ravity  of  bis  gait  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  know  him 
in  after  years.  This  predilection  for  the  Turks  remained  to 
bim  through  life,  and  may  possibly  have  influenced  him  at 
the  most  important  period  of  his  career,  when  called  upon  to 
direct  the  policy  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  wanton  aggrvssioa . 
of  Russia  upon  the  Ottoman  Kmpire.  '  He  dcte«tcd  the  (Jreeks,'' 
he  wrote,  'more  than  ever';  and  we  doubt  whether  he  ever 
entertained  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  them  than  he  bad 
formed  from  his  experience  of  them  when  in  the  Levwit. 

He  patted  Cbristmiis  at  Constantinople,  and  then  departed 
on  bis  Ion g-conte»i  plated  and  long-deferred  visit  to  Kgypt  On 
Us  way  be  landed  in  Cypraa,  at>d  spent  a  day  on  itwrc.     Did 
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the  idea  then  occur  to  him,  which  he  ih-voloprd  in  '  Tancred,' 
And  jnart  nt'tnr  put  into  rxncation,  ttint  the  true  piiticj  of  Kuij^ 
luud,  if  she  (leKlnril  to  maintain  ht-r  influence  ami  atceudencr  in 
the  Ltut,  wiui  to  occupy  tlii*  island  't  I'Vum  Cypnu  he  sailed 
to  Jaflk,  whence  he  rode  '  with  »  party,  well-mounted  and  well- 
armed,'  to  Jerusalem.  His  scnsatJont  on  risitinf;  ihr  HolyCitj* 
of  bii  race  m&j  he  easily  imagined.  Hi*  description  of  it  )u 
seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  is  so 
truthful,  as  well  as  so  poetic,  that  we  <-nnnot  refrain  from 
quoting  it  :— 

'The  nett  day  wo  ooromeitGed  onr  jonriuiy  orer  the  delightful 
plun  (of  Ruulu).  bvnudud  m  tlio  dtstanco  by  the  MTer«  and  aavagu 
mouQiatUB  of  Juda^.  lu  the  wild  Ntony  ravines  of  these  shaggy 
rocks  wo  wore  waudurin^'  the  whole  day  i  at  length,  afl«r  crossing  % 
TftBt  hill,  we  saw  the  Huly  City.  I  will  dopcribe  it  to  you  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  This  is  a  very  high  hill,  still  pnrtinlly  covered 
with  the  tree  which  gives  it  a  name.  Jerusalom  is  situatod  upon  an 
opposite  height,  which  descends  as  a  stcop  raiiDO,  and  forms,  with  tbo 
aesistsDOo  of  tho  Moiml  of  Olives,  tho  narroir  vallpy  of  Jchosbnphal, 
Jorusaloni  is  entirely  surronndod  hy  nii  oM  foiidiil  wall,  with  towers 
and  gntrs  of  tho  tinio  "i  tbu  Cninulcrs,  ami  ii;  perfect  pre»crvation ; 
UB  tlie  tuwu  is  built  upgti  a  hill,  you  can  from  the  opgieKite  height 
ditwurii  tho  roof  of  olinont  t^vury  house.  In  tho  front  in  the  niugni* 
ficdiit  muH(]ui.-,  built  iipim  tlie  site  <if  the  Tt-mple,  with  ild  huatitiful 
fj^urdetiii  aud  fuutiiistiu  gate» ;  n  vnrinty  of  ilomirs  and  t/iwuni  rise  in 
oil  din-ctiouK;  thu  hciueuK  are  of  bright  stone.  I  van  thunderstruck. 
I  saw  before  nie  upjiureutiy  u  gurgi-oiis  city.  Notliiug  cau  bo  cou- 
ceived  mure  wild,  and  terrible,  and  barreu  tliau  tbo  auxrouudio); 
eoenery,  dulc,  stony,  and  wivere ;  but  tlie  ground  is  thrown  abuut  in 
such  piotnresque  uudulatiotiK,  tliat,  tlii.<  ijind  full  of  tbe  sublinK.-,  uut 
the  beautiful,  rich  and  waviu|{  woods  and  sparkling  cultivation 
would  bo  misplaced.  Tbe  city  on  the  other  side  is  in  the  plain,  tho 
nvine  not  being  all  round.  It  is,  as  it  were,  in  a  bow]  of  mountains. 
. . .  Except  Athens,  I  novor  saw  anything  more  essentially  striking  ;  no 
city,  except  that,  whoso  sito  is  so  pro-eminontly  improssiTo.  I  vn)l 
not  pIsco  it  holow  tho  city  of  Ittinorra.  Athens  and  Jorusnlcm  In 
tboir  glory  must  havo  hecn  tho  finest  reprosentations  of  tbo  beautiful 
and  tbo  suhlimc.' 

Whilst  gating  upon  Jerusalem  those  thoughts  and  emotions 
must  have  come  to  him,  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in 
'  Tancred.' 

He  arrived  in  Alexandria  on  tho  l^lb  of  March,  1831,  and 
remained  some  time  at  Cairo,  tbe  life  in  that  city  enchsiat- 
ing  biin.  He  saw,  but  was  not  presented  to,  the  celehrated 
Meheniet  Alt  Paxba,  and  ascending  the  Nile  '  to  the  confines  of 
Nubia,'  spent  a  week  at  Thebes  on  bis  nay  with  the  learned 
Egyptologist,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.     1'he  stale  of  politics 
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in  KogUnd,  and  the  iinpeadio^  K«f»nn  Bill,  mule  bini  aoxioa* 
to  return  home  ;  but  his  departure  from  ICgypl  Wits  dela]red 
bj  a  cod  event  which  caused  bin)  inexpressible  sorrow,  aad  CMt 
B  ^looin  »rer  his  life  for  many  years,  the  dcsib  by  small-pnx 
of  bis  comnnniun  and  friend,  and  the  intended  husband  uf  bis 
•jjlcr,  Mr.  AterMlith. 

Ho  reiuriHv!  (u  Kiigliind  in  the  summer  of  1831  givatly  iin- 

firoved  in  benltb  by  hi*  tntvnls.     Th<!  day  after  bi«  Arrival  in 
^ndon  he  wrote  to  Kir.  Au«lei)  thntlicrnas 'in  fninims  condition; 
indeed  Iwtter  than  he  ever  was  in  his  lifi%  niid  full  uf  hope  and 
coDrsgc'     He  at   onc«  returned    to    bis    Hlerary  labours,   and 
alimdy  in  February  of  the  followinf^  year  the  MS.  of  *  Contarini 
Fleming'  liad  been  accepted  by   his    old  friend    Mr.   Murray. 
It  was  published  iu  tliR  f»il»wttig  May.     The  pictures  in  it  of 
Oriental  life,  with  whidi  his  ntct-iit  travels  baa  furnished  him, 
wcir   pronounced   by  competent   authorities  to  be  better  than 
^mrthing  which  bad  appeared  since  the  travels  of  Bruce.    Dean 
HUmai],  Qo  mcAD  critic,  declared  it  to  be  a  work  '  in  no  way 
^Berior  to"Chtldc  Harold,"  and  equally  calcolated  to  arrest 
pabliv  attention  even  in  those  times.' 

The  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  *  Vivian  Grey,'  his 
travels  in  countries  at  that  time  rarely  visited  by  ICng:lishmen, 
■od  bis  calculated  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner,  now 
opened  the  doors  of  society  to  him  ;  and  we  find  him  inti- 
mate with  Edward  Bulwer,  Count  d'Orsay,  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  male  and  female, 
nho  nppn-ciatcd  his  genius  and  encouraged  his  foppishness. 
*He  was  as  popular,'  he  wrote,  '  with  the  pAndics  as  he  was 
hated  by  the  sccoml-ratc  men,  and  made  his  way  very  easily  in 
Ibe  highest  set.'  He  was  admired  and  pett<r<l  by  fine  ladies 
and  beautiful  women,  and  revelled  in  their  admiration  and 
Battery,  and  in  the  curiosity  which  bis  apjiearance  and  opinions 
excited.  It  would  bare  been  surprising  if  his  bead  had  not 
beco  turned  by  his  social  success.  But  ho  was  too  shrewd  to 
confine  bimself  to  the  delights  of  the  fashionable  world.  He 
•ought  the  acquaintance  of  men  who,  he  believed,  might  be  of 
lerrice  to  him  when,  a*  a  Member  uf  Parliament,  he  could  enter 
upon  political  life.  He  met  [*ecl  at  a  dinner  parly,  and  found 
hun  most  gracious,  and  in  a  very  condescending  mood.  But 
*I  reminded  bim  by  my  dignified  familiarity,'  be  writes  to  his 
lister,  '  both  that  he  was  ex-Minister  and  1  a  present  KMlicnl.* 
At  a  soiree  given  by  Edward  Bulwer  he  was  inlroduce<I  'by 
{■articular  desire'  to  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis,  his  future  wife, 
■bom  be  describes  in  the  same  letter  as  'a  pretty  little  woman  ; 
^  flirt  and  a  rattle,  gifted  with  a  volubility  which  he  tliought 
wM  unei^uallcd^ 
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uniiqunllMl,  and  of  whicb  he  roultl  conrey  do  idva.'  She  told 
bim  *  tlint  the  liknl  stl<*nt  and  mrinncliolv  men,'  a  character 
that  lie  could  bavc  tiad  Uttti'  diflicult^*  in  iisxumini;  to  pleaBc:  tbc 
fair  lady.  About  the  laiiM!  time  hv  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Ljudhunt,  who  soon  detected  bis  ffenius,  understood  hint 
whilst  be  was  a  riddle  to  other  men,  and  gave  him  advice  and 
•nconragcmcot  which  profited  him  greatly  in  shaping  his  political 
t  career. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Thomns  Baring  having  Iipcn  raised  lo  the 
I'eerngr,  ihc  xrat  tn  Parliament,  whii^li  he  hrhl  ax  Member  for 
Hi|{h  Wycoiiilie,  l>e(;aine  vacant.  Disraeli,  anticipating  the  event, 
had  entered  into  couiinunicattoa  with  persons  uf  some  inSuencc 
in  the  borough,  with  a  view  to  offering  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  its  representation.  lits  family  had  already  some  connection 
with  the  county  of  Buckinghamshire,  as  his  father  had  livn)  for 
icTcTiil  summers  at  Hyde  Mall,  near  Chrsham,  a  house  Ixrlong- 
ing  to  his  friend  I'lumer  Ward.  On  the  10th  of  June  he  wrote 
to  Mr,  Austen  :— 

'  I  havo  just  received  a  despntch  from  "WyooBihe,  infortaing  nw 
that  tho  ci-iiiis  Las  oommeuced-  I  mast  go  domt,  declare,  and  cauvaw. 
llarini;  is  my  opponent.  ...  I  start  on  the  hij:;ii  Radical  interest,  and 
tako  dovm  Htroog  r«<comi]ioDdatory  epistles  IJrom  O'Connell,  Ilmne, 
Burdott,  and  i"<-  iffnn».  Toiyisoi  is  warn  out,  and  1  cannot  con- 
doBcond  to  be  a  Whig.* 

He  had  to  please,  he  said,  all  parties,  '  Whigs,  Tories  and 
Itadicnis,  Quakers,  Evangelists,  Abolition  of  Slavery,  Reform, 
Conscrvati&m,  Cora  Laws,'  and  he  feared  that  he  might  '  com- 
promise himself  with  the  ten-pounders';  but  he  was  sanguine 
of  suocrsB,  although  bo  had  as  his  opponent  so  formidable  a 
personage  as  Colonel  Grey,  the  son  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
A  few  days  later  be  tclts  Mr.  Austen  : — 

*  We  ere  hard  at  it  Sir  Thomas,  you  know,  has  mxtgned.  HU 
snn  was  talked  of.  I  have  frifhtejied  Itini  utT,  and  old  I'lisetiu  Gren- 
fell,  and  Itaiton.  Yustenlay  the  Ti-oaanry  suiit  down  Ci>h)nul  flroy 
with  a  hired  mob  and  a  bund — never  was  such  a.  failiiru.  After 
parading  the  town  with  hiH  paid  vuieeB,b<i  made  a  HtiuituicTitig  apooch 
^m  Iiis  phooton.  All  Wycombo  mss  aAseiubltid.  Fi-i-liug  it  wm 
lh«  crisis,  1  jumped  upon  tbo  portico  of  the  Red  Ltiiu,  aud  ga* 
tlivm  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  I  can  give  you  uu  iduauf  the  i 
I  nuflo  them  all  mad.  A  great  many  tibeolulely  cried.  I 
inad<!  wo  many  friends  in  my  lifo,  and  converted  so  many  cneinies;^ 
All  the  womcii  arc  on  my  sido,  and  wear  my  eolonrs.  piuk  and  white. 
Do  tho  same.  Tb«  Colonel  retnmod  lo  town  in  the  evening,  abso- 
lutely asloimdod  out  of  his  pn'«rQc«  of  mind,  on  dti  never  to  appeari 
again.     If  he  oomo,  I  am  prcporcd  for  him.'  A 
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The  portico  of  thn  '  Km!  Lion,'  which  wnt  ndiiraed  with  a 
wooden  imaj^e  of  thai  nublu  animal,  cxixted  nut  maaj  jenrs  a)^ 
—if  it  docB  not  still  exist- — anil  was  pnintvd  out  bv  old  inhabi- 
tants who  weTv  present  at  the  SMMie,  as  the  nUre  whcnro  '  the 
TOitn^  man  of  genius,'  as  he  announced  himself  in  the  *  potters,' 
pIsCisTdwl  on  the  walls  of  the  borough,  and  on  every  available 
space  in  the  nriglibnurhood,  a<idresscd  the  electors  in  hi*  first 
pa btic speech  on  rrcord.  It  prn)>nb]y  bail,  on  ihoie  who  heard  it, 
the  cfTecl  be  described,  for  hi*  oralnricnl  power*  must  even  at  (bat 
time  have  been  remarkable,  as  he  was  luld  that  'Grey  spoke 
highly  of  them  to  llulwer,'  saying  that  be  bad  never  heard  *a 
finer  command  of  words.'  But  in  those  days  it  was  not  a 
brilliant  spereh,  or  the  cheers  of  the  mob,  or  the  sympathy  of 
the  women  which  derided  an  election.  Government  influence, 
and  a  very  lilwrtl  outlay  of  money  in  a  borough  containing  but 
few  TOters*  and  notoriounly  corrupt,  greatly  ontweigfac<)  the 
eloquence  of  even  a  'young  man  of  genius'  destitute  of  both. 
After  a  gallant  struggle  he  was  beaten. 

He  stood  for  Wycombe  a  second  time,  at  the  general  election 
oa  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  November,  1832;  but 
having  lo»t  the  Radical  support,  and  receiving  only  very  luk<?- 
wann  help  from  the  Tories,  he  was  again  defeated.  Both 
parties  were  distrustful  of  him,  and  failed  to  compn-hend  his 
peculiar  political  views;  for  even  then  he  claimed  to  he  'the 
pnach«r  of  a  new  creed  and  the  founder  of  a  new  party.'  He^ 
however,  attributed  hi*  want  of  success  to  the  neglect  of  his 
■gent  in  attending  to  the  registration,  and  to  the  rates  of  many 
of  his  old  snpporters  not  having  been  paid  up. 

Althnogh  much  alKorbnl  in  politico,  and  engaged  in  fresh 
negocintions  for  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament  and  in  publish- 
ing a  pamphlet  entitltMl  '  What  is  he? '  to  explain  hit  political 
opiniotu,  he  worked,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  like  a  tiger  * 
to  finish  a  romance  which  be  had  contemplated  writing  during 
his  travels,  and  in  which  he  could  turn  to  account  the  scenes 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  ICasi,  and  had  describnl  in  his 
ktlers.  He  chose  for  his  theme  a  romantic  tale  founded  u[)on 
a  triidition  existing  among  the  Jews  of  the  Cnpiivity,  that  they 
Were  to  find  amongst  the  descendants  of  David  a  prince  of  th« 
Huiue  of  Judah,  who  was  to  ^<^to^^  tliem  to  their  native  land, 
aw)  to  establish  them  once  more  as  a  great  and  Independent 
nijoo.  The  subject  was  one  which  suited  bis  poetic  imngina- 
UoD,  uu)  which  was  especially  congenial  lo  his  Uste  as  oon- 
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Dected  with  the  race  to  wliich  be  belunged,  and  of  which  he 
waa  to  protid.  li  enabled  him  tu  iixiulfce  to  extraragsnce  his 
dctcriptive  powen,  and  (o  combine  with  skill  simI  effect  the  _ 
suprmstaral  with  the  poMJble.  He  had  completed  by  the  eni  ■ 
of  1832  the  '  Wondrous  Talc  of  Alrov,'  which  was  published  in 
March,  1833.  It  is  written  in  &  kind  of  rbvthmical  scjle, 
neither  pmse  ni^r  vitixc,  an<l,  although  containing  somr  fine  pas- 
nses,  is  frequently  so  turgid  nud  baitiiliiutic  as  la  lend  itself  to 
ridicule.  Beckforil,  himself  the  author  of  a  well-known  Oriental 
tale,  and  consequentljr  competent  to  judge  of  such  a  production, 
wrote  him  a  taadatory  letter  about  it  which  afforded  him  tke 
greatest  delight,  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Austen  to  thank  her  for  'a 
cbarming  letter'  about  the  book,  be  sajs: — 

*  It  is  delightful  to  be  itadetstood  and  ap]>iMiated.  I  hare  received 
•  great  uuuij  letten,  bot  noDO  are  to  be  pueed  with  touis,  exoept  one 
from  Beckfoird,  tn  wUeh  jou  will  rejoloe.  As  &r  as  I  can  infer  in  so 
earif  a  Btage  of  his  career,  "  Alrof  "  is  pr«-eiiuneatl;  enoceaefkiL* 

It  was  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  by  the  public ;  the  critics, 
for  the  moil  part,  spoke  favourably  of  it,  and  it  speedily  went 
into  a  second  edition ;  but  it  has  not  held  a  place  in  our 
literature,  and  has  been  long  forgotten. 

T)ie  *  Wondn>us  Tale  of  Alruy  '  was  followed  by  the  *  Rise 
of  Iskander,'  a  story  of  the  wars  of  Amuratli  II.,  which  again 
eoabled  him  to  make  use  of  his  experiences  in  Albania  and 
Constantinople  ia  detcriptions  of  men,  iqanners  and  costumes, 
and  which  beint;  historical  would,  he  thoU);ht,  '  form  a  contrast 
lo  Alroy.'  At  the  same  time,  in  onlcr  to  meet  tlic  pircuniary 
difficulties  in  which  he  found  hiniKoIt'  invoitrd,  he  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  '  two  lKK>k»cllers '  for  publishing  an  edition 
of  tltc  'Arabian  Nights'  to  be  brought  out  in  six  or  eight 
monthly  volumes,  very  splendidly  illustrated,  with  not«s,  and 
with  a  preliminary  et&ay  on  the  work  and  on  Oriental  life.  He 
was  to  add  a  supplementary  volume,  consisting  of  an  original 
talc  called  'An  Arabian  Nt<;hts'  Entertainment  by  the  Autlior 
of  "  Vivian  Giey."  '  He  described  the  undertaking  as  '  a  job 
which  would  not  take  up  more  than  a  month  of  his  time,'  but 
by  which  be  h«pe<l  to  'sack'  1200/.  or  15001,  as  he  counted 
upon  the  sale  of  many  thousand  copies.  The  scheme,  for  some 
reason,  fell  ih rough. 

Whilst  employed  on  these  works  he  was  also  contemplating 
the  composition  of  a  poem,  ihe  first  idea  of  which  came  to  him, 
he  says,  when  on  'the  windy  plain  of  Troy.'  On  the  2ail  of 
September  (1}533)  he  informed  Mrs.  Austen  that  he  had  written 
about  4000  lines  of  a  *  Revolutionary  Epic,'  which  was  all  that 
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would  then  venture  to  print,  although  the  whole  of  it  was 
xnatnred  in  hit  mind,  though  prob«bI}'  it  could  not  be  oompletnd 
kinder  30.000  linef : — 

'  Whkt  do  yon  think  of  it  ?  '  ho  itHkcd.  '  Tho  ooooeptinn  eoems 
!|o  mo  Knbliine.  All  doponda  on  the  cxvcntion.  I  liAVo  nniiihoi.1  the 
Ihroo  firvt  bot'kii.  Thfl  tiro  fint  eoirt  mo  much  tho  most  trouble : 
-the  rant  U  pUf-vork.  I  thought  to  hAre  txioa  nnt  in  Pobniniy,  bat 
asAuy  pettf  Antio;uiooa  diaturb  tho  HCrvnitj  of  mj-  inind.ADdleranot 
vril«  unlMs  I  un  fAuly  iuspinKl.' 

On   the   15th  of  January  (1834)  be    infonncd   her  that  ho 

intended  to  dine  with  her  on  the  following  daj',  and  that  be 

should  put  a  ranlo  of  hii  work  into  hii  bag,  and  would  perform 

the  put  of  the  linpoTlunaie  Author,  and  bore  her  with  a  grand 

<  Kcitatioo : — 

'I  bavo  got,'  ho  addg,  'a  grand  uimilo  about  n  S.-Woet«r,  I  think 
thoj  call  it.     I  am  porfoctly  ignorant  of  thn  gvogmphy  of  tho  wind, 

,  umI  haTD  no  atliut  bore— I  laoan  tliat  wind  that  blow*,  I  think,  about 
tlw  Capo,  and  knocka  tlio  Hon.  Com.  tibip*  abont.     Dani<:I  boa  a 

,  Eunomt  pictuni  about  it,  conuHting  ooly  of  oiw  Hbip  and  one  waro. 
Ii  it  a  8u-W«»t«r  that  I  mean,  and  whenoo  does  it  blovr  ? ' 

He  accordingly  read  the  Tint  canto  from  the  MS,  to  a  few 
friendi  n»embled  at  Mn.  Auiten's.  Tu  them  he  thun  explained 
its  object : — 

'AH  gimt  works  that  have  forraod  an  epoch  in  tli«  htetorj  of  the 

I  human  intellect  havo  Imon  an  embodification  of  the  spirit  of  th«  age. 

An  heroic  ago  prodtiood  in  tlxi  Iliad  an  lieroic  poem;  tiio  foundation 

I  of  tho  Kmpirc  of  thn  Cn-Hnrs  produced  in  tho  ^noid  a  politioal 

'  pwm;    tho    lU-fomiation    and    its    oon^of^itonooa   produced    in    tho 

'  Pamdiso  Lost  a  roligioDK  pncm.     Since  tho  revolt  of  America  a  now 

principio  has  been  at  work  in  tbo  world,  to  which  I  traro  all  that 

ocenra.     This  is  the  ItoTolnttonary  principle,  and  this  is  what  I 

wish   to  etnbodj  in    tbo   1t«ToIationarj'  Epic,    and  I  imagluc  tbo 

Qonina  of  Ft^mialivm  aicd  the  Genina  of  Federation  appt-'ariug  hefbra 

tha  Almighty  Tlirumi  and  pleadiug  their  respective  and  antagouistio 


Standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  he  proreeded  in  his  nsua} 
grandiloquent  style  and  with  bis  u«ual  solemn  grslnre  to  ask 
»hy,  as  ihe  heroic  age  had  protiuwrd  its  Homer,  the  Augustan 
CTa  its  V'iri;il,  the  Renaissance  its  Danio,  ihe  Ileformation  its 
Milton,  ahoald  not  the  Revolutionary-  epoch,  in  which  we  live, 
produce  its  Teprcsenlatire  Poet  ?     The  scene  was  one  not  to 
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he  foi^oltrn  !)j-  ihosr  who  wilnpsscal  it.  There  was  Bon»- 
iWmg  irrc«i*til)lj  comic  in  the  j-outig  man  dreiieit  in  tbe 
fant&slic,  cox  com  bi  en  I  cnftumc  llint  he  then  nfTectetl — velvet 
coat  of  an  original  cut  thrown  wide  cipcn,  and  ruflles  to  its 
slcprcg,  Bbirt  collars  turned  duwn  in  Bvrunic  fashion,  an  elaljo- 
inteljc  nmbroidercd  waistcoat  whence  issued  voluminous  folds 
of  frill,  and  shoes  adorned  with  red  roscltes^ — his  black  hair 
)>i>matunir(I  and  rlaboratelj  curled,  and  his  person  redolent  witib 
perfume — annnuncinj;  himself  as  the  Homer  or  Dnntc  of  the 
age !  After  he  had  left  the  room,  a  gentleman  who  excelled  as 
a  tniraic,  assuming  the  attitude  and  voice  of  the  poet,  decliiiroed 
an  impromptu  burlesque  of  tlie  opening  lines,  which  cauMd 
infinite  merriment  to  those  presenL  ^ 

The  conception  of  the    Epic,  as   he  described  It,  was  no^ 
wanting  in  grandeur  and  originality;  and  its  aim,  it  must  in 
justice  to  the  author  be  added,  was,  as  in  all  his  enrlv  wniks, 
lofty  and  magnanimous.     But  the  execution  was  not  equal  to 
the  conception,  although  the  porm  undoubtedly  contains  some 
(inc  lines  and  noble  sentiments,  mixed  with  much  that  is  stilled 
and   even  grotesque  in  style.       It    fell    flat    upon    the    public, 
although  he  declared  that  its  sucn-ss  liad  exceeded    his  mod 
sanguine  expectations,  and  had  been  almost  forgotten  until  some 
lines  supposed  to  justify  regicide  were  quoted  from  it,  in  debate     s 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  the  author  many  years  viUr  ■ 
its  publication.  ^ 

The  vast  amount  of  brain-work  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  since  his  return  to  Knglnnd — the  Kpic,  two  noreli, 
political  pamphlets  and  newspnpcr  controversies — must  ban 
severely  taxed  his  mental  powers.  Few  men  have  been  engagwi 
at  one  time  in  more  multifarious  and  arduous  labours.  He  wsi 
working  harder,  be  wrote  to  Mr.  Austen,  than  any  man  in  the 
kingdom.  His  pecuniary  difGculiies,  which  he  drscribcii 
AS  'overwhelming,'  caused  him,  at  the  same  time,  serioot 
anxiety,  and  impelled  tbe  full  exercise  of  his  imaginative  faeul- 
ties.  A  poet  'suddenly  diiturbnl  tn  the  midst  of  the  rapture  of 
creation  by  a  dunning  letter,'  was,  he  pleaded,  an  object  of  pity, 
and  be  complained  of  the  cruelty  of  having  bis  powers  of 
creation  marred  at  tbe  moment  when  be  believed  that  be  wm 
about  to  produoe  something  great  and  lasting.  lie  even  feared  U 
leave  his  house  on  account  of  '  the  Philistines '  who  were  lyiofC 
in  wait  for  him.  These  manifold  troubles  could  not  fail  tn 
have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  his  health,  an<i  he  began  t* 
sufier  from  a  return  of  the  symptoms  which  had  caused  him  sn 
inuch  alarm  in  l^^.  He  was  s<-ize<l  in  August  with  a  detor- 
minatioti  of  blood  to  the  heMi  when  mounting  bis  horse,  which 
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oliligetl  bira  '  to  throw  bimaelf  un  ihe  floor  of  tlie  linl],'  nnd  led 
tA  'a  stnnKe  illacss,'  wltich  confined  him  to  th*!  infn  for  two 
inontha.     IlowcTer,  bj  the  end  of  October  bis  liealth  wai  cma' 

[tletelj'  restored,  snd  hr  was  hard  at  work  a^ain.  In  the  fol- 
owing  Fcbniary  ho  was  hunting  'with  Sir  llcnrj-  Smythe's 
houndf,  nn<l  althoagh  not  in  pink,  the  brst  moun(r<l  man  in  the 
firld,  riding  an  Arabian  mnrir  which  he  nearly-  killed — a  ran 
of  nearly  thirty  tnile>  and  xtoppin^r  at  notliing.'  He  waa  then 
liring  at  Soulh«nd,  'aolely  on  atiipes,  and  riding  a  good 
d««l/" 

Between  18j13  and  l?3f>  lie  appears  to  have  ahaiidnnc^  poetry 
and  works  of  fiction — with  the  exception  of  contributions  of  a 
light  character  to  Lady  Blcssington'a  'Book  of  Beauty' — for 
political  treatises,  and  for  potiiicnl  controversies  in  the  press, 
frequently  of  a  very  angry  ami  irritating  nntnre.  In  18a4  he 
pnblisheil,  nnderthc  title  uf 'The  Criii*  KxnininiMl,' the  substance 
of  a  speech  delivered  ut  Hi^b  Wycombe  on  the  occasion  of  a 
third  nnsuccessful  attempt  to  represent  that  borough,  h  wan 
followed  in  1835  by  the  '  Vindication  of  the  Kn^lish  Constitu- 
tion, in  a  letter  to  a  noble  and  Irnrned  Lord '  (Lyndhurst). 
This  tr«atis«  contains  a  sketch  of  Lord  Bnlingbroke,  which  is 
♦vidontly  intcnde<l  to  repiexent  what  he  aspired  to  be,  and  his 
own  fmlilical  opinions.  It  drew  fn>m  Lord  St.  (>cnnans  the  pro* 
pbetic  remark,  that  lie  *  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if  nppnr- 
tuniticTK  were  not  withheld,  the  author  might  become  what 
Uolin>;broke  might  bave  Iwen.'t  In  acknowledging  a  copy 
sent  to  him  bv  the  author.  Sir  Robert  Perl  wrote  of  it  that  he 
was  '  gratified  and  surprises)  to  find  that  a  familiar  and  appa- 
rently exhausted  topic  could  be  tRutcd  with  to  much  of  original 
force  of  argument,  and  novelty  of  illustrations,' — praise  of  which 
Oisraeli  was  not  a  little  proud  at  (ximing  from  a  statesman, 
trbom  he  not  unjustly  describes  as  '  the  most  jealout,  frigid,  and 
haughty  of  men.'  X 

On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  accession  to 
office  of  the  SVhiss  under  Lord  Melbourne,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
the  high-bred  gentleman  as  well  at  Liberal  politician,  baring 
been  appointed  Chancellor  nf  the  Kxchoqucr,  was  under  the 
ntcestity  of  vacating  his  seat  at  Taunton  and  of  se<^king  re- 
election. Disraeli  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
himaelf  to  the  electors  at  the  opposition  '  Blue '  candidate.  He 
was  supported  by  the  Tory  party,  and  aided  by  a  subscriplioa 
opened  lor  him  at  the  Carlton  Club  beaded  by  Lord  Chandos. 
lie  was  nsceived  in  the  borough  with  an  enthusiasm  to  which 
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<lec]are(I    tliat    High    Wvcombe    was   'a    miniature,'   anil 
point  of  energy,  eloquence   and   effect,    far  exceeded  all 


his  former  efforts.  lie  obtained  the  show  of  hand*  ftt  lfa« 
htiBtiDf^ ;  but  all  hit  encr^  and  cIoqnvnr«  wrrv  of  no  btsJI 
tt^aintt  the  influpncc  of  vftriout  kind*  brought  to  bear  in  fftvoar 
of  ihn  Whig  nominrc.  Ho  was  beaten  bjr  a  onntid<-rah!R 
majority  ;  hut  was  conmled  in  his  defeat  bjr  auurancen  thnt,  at 
the  next  general  cicotion,  be  would  bo  certain  of  success,  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors  having  promised  to  vote  for  him — promises 
usually  made  on  such  occasions,  and  as  uinally  not  kept. 

It  was  in  aapeech  at  Taunton  that  hvstigmatizedtho  notorious 
*  Lichlicid  IIoui«  comiMct '  in  terms  which  Ird  to  his  cclebf«ttd 
qaarrel  with  Daniel  O'Conncll,  who  retaliate)  by  benpnttering 
him  with  that  foul  and  virulent  abuse  of  which  be  was  tlie 
acknowletlged  master,  denouncing  him  as  the  descendant  of 
*tke  impenitent  thief  on  the  Cross,  and  as  a  political  apostate, 
whom  be  had  been  induced  to  recommend  to  tbc  electors  of 
High  Wycombe  as  a  Riulical,  but  who  had  turned  Tory  (o serve 
his  personal  interests.  On  being  *cjillrd  out,'  sAcr  the  castom 
of  those  days,  he  refused  to  fight,  alleging  that  having  onoe 
killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  engage  id 
another.  Disraeli  then  challenged  O'Cunnell's  son,  Mr.  MnrgaM 
O'Connell,  who  had  already  acted  as  his  father's  substitute  in  an 
affair  of  honour  with  Lord  Alvanley,  bnt  who  declined  to  do  so 
a  second  time.  Failing  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  he  required, 
cither  from  the  father  or  the  son,  he  revenged  himself  hy 
pobiishing  in  the  'Times'  an  insulting  letter  addressed  to 
O'Connell,  warning  him  that  they  would  '  meet  at  Fhilippi,' 
and  that  *  confident  in  a  go<Kl  caaie  and  in  some  energies  which 
had  not  been  altogether  unimproved,  he  would  seixe  the  first 
opportunity  of  inHicting  upon  him  a  csatigation  which  woald 
make  him  remember  and  repent  tbo  iosolls  lavished  upon 
Benjamin  Disraeli.'  * 

His  quarrel  with  O'Connell,  and  the  charges  brought  againil 
him  by  the  Whig*  and  Radicals  of  politic.nl  apostasv,  led  to  s 
corres|K>ndence  with  the  '  ( jlobn '  newsp.-ipi-r,  in  which  Imlh 
sides  indulged  in  vituperation  which  could  not  be  now  etnployed, 
except  by  Irishmen,  in  political  controversy.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  Disraeli  is  that  his  invective  had  a  higher 
polish,  more  *  flni^'  in  his  own  words,  than  lh«  coarse  abase 
of  his  opponent.     Ho   was   himself  highly  satisfied  with 
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*  It  woinld  spprai'  from  a  loiter  to  Hr.  Anricn  that  INtraaU  hsj,  tn 
Mesntora,  betm  ninimrnicit  out  lu  a  Mioanil  '  in  an  alEur  of  hononr  of  lh» 
dissiEiMBl'l''  Mill  (lifficuli  iiatnni.'    As  the  Utter  Is  without  dats^  we  oanaot  8x 
tli»  timo  of  this  ocouneDoe. 
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eSect,  an<I  wa*  convlncnl  tlint  he  had  fully  rindicatcd  his  cnn> 
littencir,  am)  bid  coafulMl  the  charge  nf  hnvin^  nbandDnot]  liis 
poliiinil  principles.  He  told  ki>  iistcr,  triutnpbantlj',  that  Iits 
letters  hnd  '  mode  a  (^'eat  sensation/  as  he  was  '  the  first  indi- 
vidaal  who  had  silenced  the  piess  with  its  own  weapons,' 

Wliilit  cngngfil  in  this  nnfirv  snd  escilinf;  eorrrspoadcnce, 
lie  appears  U>  have  ttM'n  contributing  poltlicnl  articles  ta  th« 
'  Morning:  PosL*  '  II  is  the  only  paper  now  road,'  he  wrote  to 
bis  sistpr,  *and  in  its  columns  some  great  unknown  hut  saddcntj 
riwo  whose  exploits  form  almost  the  sole  staple  of  political  eon- 
Tcnation.  All  atlcmpd  at  discovorinf;;  the  writer  have  bcea 
biUIt«d,  and  the  tnyslrrv  adds  to  ihc  keen  interest  which  thfl 
onicle*  excite.'     Thi*  mrstery  he  Wvcs  her  to  solve. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  I83t)  nn|)earrd  in  the  'Times' 
the  celebrated  'Runnymede  Letters.'  His  love  of  mystification 
indaced  him  to  tell  his  sister  that  they  were  *  the  only  thinK* 
talked  of  in  London,  especially  the  latter  ones — the  Author  is 
unknown.  One  or  two  papers  have  foolishly  ascribed  them  to 
me.  There  is  certainly  sntne  imitntinn  of  my  style,  and  the 
writer  is  familiar  with  my  works.'  We  iK^ieve  that  he  never 
poblidy  owned  their  authorship;  but  they  bear  ample  evidence 
of  his  pen. 

He  had  now  aehievcd  the  objects  for  which  he  had  so  per- 
sistently laboured,  notoriety  and  fame.  He  was  the  tiibject  of 
general  oiriosity,  and  was  everywhere  talked  about.  He  figure*! 
■I  Almack's,  and  appe-irvi)  .-it  fancy  l>.-illsin  whimsical  costume*. 
He  met  at  dinner,  in  great  houn-«.  (lie  men  'of  light  and 
leading:' of  (he  day,  and  the  rising  siaunmea,  amongst  whom 
was  'young  Gladstone.'  To  his  social  success,  and  to  the 
fashionable  circles  tn  which  he  had  access,  to  his  dress,  and  to 
the  effect  producc"l  by  his  prrsnnnl  appearance,  he  constantly 
refers  in  his  letters  with  womanish  vanity  and  delight.  He  was 
tpecialiv  pteax-d  with  the  porlniit  which  Count  d'Oniay  had 
mule  of  him,  and  which  had  bei-n  publitbed.  In  presenting;  a 
fiopy  of  il  to  bis  friend,  Mrs.  Austen,  he  advises  her  to  *  Irl 
Ctihb  make  for  it  a  frame  of  maple  wood  according  to  a  tMtlern 
vhieb  1  have  given  him  for  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  nf  Devon- 
shire for  Mrs.  Xorton.'  He  was  certainty  at  that  time  a  very 
iandsome  young  man,  with  a  coantenancc  in  which  beaut)'  of 
bature  and  intellcrlunl  expn-stion  were  strikingly  combinetl. 

In  the  winter  of  \A'.ii)  he  was  concerned  in  some  mysterious 
Goancial  aperalion  which  be  coniidere<l  of  threat  political  im- 
porUnce.  ' Circnrastances,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Austen,  'have 
ptaireft  me  behind  the  curtain  of  financial  politics.'  What 
the  precise  nature  of  this  operation  was  wc  hare  been  unable 
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to  ascertain.  It  wm  snrmingly  vonnoctnl  witb  tli«  i%%\u:  <> 
a  loan  for  n  foreign  Power  in  Holland,  as  Ue  infomed  Mr. 
Austen  tlwt  he  wa*  in  fr«(|uent  secret  comniDnicAtion  with 
tbe  Secretarv  of  the  Dutch  Legation  in  London,  and  twice  went 
over  lo  the  ilaj^ue  in  connection  with  the  afTair.  He  was  in 
expcclation  of  niakin);  a  considerable  sum  of  monoj'  by  it,  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  in  serious  monrtar}*  straits;  but  it  came 
lo  nothing,  and  we  merely  mention  the  cin:umstanc«  ns  it  afTordi 
curious  evidence  that,  in  his  descripliun  of  Sidunia,  in  '(^n< 
ingsbj,'  he  had  himself  in  rit^w  in  that  great  and  all-knowing 
politician  and  financier,  or  that  in  Sidonia  be  sketched  a  cha- 
racter to  which  il  was  his  ambition  to  attain.  The  purchase  bj 
him  in  after  years,  when  Prime  Minister,  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares,  aiTords  a  striking  instance  of  his  conception  of '  financtsl 
politics.' 

It  was  not  till  late  in  1836  that  Disnu-li  retume<l  to  lietina, 
and  published  bis  novel  of '  Henrivtin  Temple.'  I(  was  written 
under  the  pressure  and  anxiety  of  financial  diOiculties,  from 
which  he  had  in  vain  endeavoured  lo  extricate  himself,  and 
which  were  daily  increasing.  They  scriontly  interfered  wilJi 
liis  litemry  work  ;  hot  he  bore  up  against  thrm  with  bis  tisail 
courage  nnd  self-<'(mfidenrc.  '  Henrietta  Temple'  was  rt^onived 
by  the  public,  an<l  t^pei^tally  by  London  society,  in  a  manner 
that  alTorded  him  the  most  intensie  gralificntion.  He  describe*, 
in  bis  letters,  ibe  compliments  uddressed  to  him  upon  it  br 
fine  ladies  and  men  of  fashion.  Its  success,  indeed,  was  such 
ns  to  indnce  Colburn,  the  publisher,  to  accept  with  great  readi- 
ness a  sonond  norcl,  *  VcnctiiL,'  which  was  produced  to  the 
following  year. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  took  place  on  the  death 
of  the  King  in  li^37,  at  length  aJforded  Disraeli  the  occasion  lo 
long  and  anxiously  sought  for  lo  enter  Parliament.  He  pre- 
sented himself  as  one  of  the  Tory  candidates  at  Maidstone  in 
company  with  Mr,  Wymlham  Lewis,  a  gentleman  who  bad  if 
some yrnrs  rrprescnlnt  ihi- Borough.  Hcwasopposed  byawell- 
known  Liberal,  Colonel  Pemmet  Thompson,  and  after  a  oontOt 
of  no  great  severity  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  204  over  hit 
opponent,  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  being  at  the  head  nf  the  poll- 
He  has  himself,  in  bis  letters,  given  a  most  graphic  deseriptiM 
of  his  first  appearance  in  itie  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
scene  which  occurred  when  he  was  howled  down  by  a  band  of 
Radicals  and  Irish,  in  revenge  for  bis  attack  upon  O'Connetl, 
and  when  he  made  the  celebrated  exclaroAliun,  that  *  the  tiate 
will  come  when  ynu  will  bear  me,'  Tlw  manner  in  which  he 
ended  in  gaining  the  ear  of  ibe  House,  by  judiciously  acting 
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upon  the  advice  of  fricndt  wlio,  in  face  of  a  reputed  fnilure, 
bad  discerned  even  in  this  first  attempt  bis  abilities  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary orator,  and  foretold  bis  fatare  eminence,  proves  tbat 
he  posMSwd  ihoEc  qualiliei — tad,  temper,  courage,  and  Belt- 
rpciraint — which,  in  combination  with  genius,  go  to  form  a  great 
Party  l«der. 

The  public  cari^pr  of  L*ird  Reaconsfirld  belongs  to  history, 
and,  as  we  bave  said  at  tlie  c(>mm<^nn:ment  of  this  article,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  time  is  yet  come  in  enter  npnn  tt.  Ai  to 
events  of  a  personal  character,  we  nwd  only  mention,  that  in 
the  year  folfowing'  the  Maidtilone  election  bis  colleague,  Mr. 
Wyndham  Lewis,  died,  and  ihal  in  supporting:,  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  petition  against  the  return 
of  Mr.  Fcrtor,  who  was  elected  in  his  siead,  the  famous  Parlia- 
mentary counsel,  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  made  statements  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  eonsidere<)  offensive  to  hi*  honour,  as  a<:eusing  him 
of 'public  eumipltun  and  private  dishonesty.'  He  con»e()uently 
wrote  an  intemperate  lelicr  to  the  *  Morning  Post,'  declaring 
these  statements  to  be  utterly  untrue,  and  sligmaliztuf^  them 
at  'the  hiutterinK  artifice  of  a  rhetorical  hireling,  availing 
himself  of  the  vile  licence  of  a  loose-tongued  lawyer,  not  only 
to  in«ke  a  statement  which  was  false,  hut  to  make  it  with  ■ 
eonseiousncss  uf  its  falsehixKl.'  Mr,  Austin  filed  a  criminal 
iafonnation  against  him  for  libel,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  suffering 
jndgineiit  to  go  by  default,  a]>jM-:ire<)  in  person  before  the  Court, 
over  which  Lord  Deuman  presided,  to  receive  it-  In  an  able 
speech,  in  which  he  teudcrni  to  Mr.  Austin  an  apology,  satis- 
factory to  that  gentleman  and  to  the  Attorney-General,  the 
matter  cndeil  by  the  prayer  for  judgment  being  withdrawn. 

In  1839  he  marrinl  the  widow  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  '  the 
pretty  little  woman,  a  flirt  nnd  a  rattle,'  whom  he  had  met  several 
years  Iw^forc  at  lulwanl  Hulner's,  His  mnrriiige  may  W  said  to 
have  been,  under  the  circumstances,  a  happy  one.  It  relieved 
bim  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties  and  their  attendant  cares 
and  troubles,  and  left  him  free  to  pursue  his  career.*  In  one  of 
his  letters  to  his  ststcr.t  he  had  joKingly  asked  her  whether  she 
Would  like  for  a  sister-in-law  a  lady  who  had  25,000/.,  adding, 
'As  for  love,  all  my  fnendt  who  marrietl  for  love  and  l>eauty 
Other  beat  their  wives  or  live  apart  from  them.  This  is  lite- 
nUy  the  case.     I  nay  commit  many  follies  in  life,  but  I  never 

*  It  haa  been  Mated,  ve  know  nnt  mi  wlist  aatboritf,  tluU  hli  ftnsiu^lal 
fabanaanumti  won  Bt  ODD  tijnn  *o  ennaldnmblr  that  ho  wis  tcad;  taaompta 
•tipltdnalk  appaintaM^t,  but  rclWnl  a  <xiBial-g«awsl>tiip  la  6<mth  AmetiM 
sUcli  BIr  RoUrl  I'ool  hnd  ftTond  liio). 
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inteiMl  to  mntrr  for  "lore,"  which  I  am  sure  is  a  goaruttec 
of  infelicitj'.'  Whatever  tamy  have  b««D  ihe  motires  for  bU 
matriaKC,  there  u  no  more  unJable  trait  in  the  chitractcr  oi 
Lord  Beacons  lie  Id,  no  more  convincing  proof  of  liii  kindlineu 
of  heart,  his  alfcctianate  disposition,  &nil  his  honounthle  con- 
ception of  dui/,  than  his  conduct  to  his  wife  tliruu^bout  ibe 
many  rears  they  pasted  together.  jM 

Wt  might  hrte  have  brought  our  notice  of  the  early  Ufe  ofV 
Lord  Iteaconsfiekl  to  a  close,  hul  it  would  be  incomplete,  if  wc 
did  not  point  out  the  marvellous  manner  in  nbich  ihe  drettnt 
and  forecasts  of  his   youth,  «s  to  bis  future  greatncu,  were 
fulfilled  in  the  cloein^  years  of  his  eventful  career.  J 

In   ISaS    Mr.  Disraeli,  on  the  resignation  of  Lord    Derby,  H 
attained   to  the  height  of  his  ambition,   as  the   leader  of  the  ~ 
(.onservativc  Pnrtv  and   Fiimc  .Minister  of  Kngland.     Qui  hi* 
tenure  of  office  wot  too  short  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  any 
measures  with  which  bis  name  can  be  connected,  and  which  are 
impressed  with  his  political  views.   Oa  the  fall  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  in  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  called  to  the  head 
of  the  Government,     lie  was  now  in  a  posilinii  In  put  into  prac- 
tical rxei'ution  many  of  (he  ideas  and  S4:hcmr-;t  wbicb  bis  feitil^S 
imagination    b.td    conceived    before    he    had    scarcely    reach ei&fl 
manhood.     A  notable  occasion  soon  presented  itself  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  accept  the  reforms  foir~ 
the  amelioration   of  the   condition   of  the   Sultan's  ChrisiUi» 
subjects  proposed   to  it   by  the  Great  Powers,  Russia  avsilrtS 
herself  oi  the  long-sought- for  opportunity  of  invading  Turkey^ 
with   the   ultimate  view  of  acquiring  Constantinople  and  tb^ 
entranu-s  into  ihe  Illack  Sea. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  following  in  the  footstt-jis  of  our  prealrjt 
Statesmen,    from    Cliatliam    to    Lonl    Palmeiston,    bad    alwayie 
accepted  at  a  cardinal   axiom  of  British   foreign   policj  ih^ 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottomara 
Kmpire.     It  was  out  of  no  love  for  the  Turks,  although,  as  wo 
have  si-pn  from  bis  early   letters,  be  bad    formed  a   favourabl*-' 
opinion  of  ihc  character  of  this  much-mnligned  and  misrrprr?- 
sented   jwople — as,  indeed,  every  impartial   traveller  who   ti»* 
acquired  an  intiinntc  knowledge  of  it  has  dune — but  because: 
h«  had  convinced  himself,  that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to 
England   that   the  rule  of  the  Suliun   should   be   maiotuined 
in  bis  European  Provinces,  until  it  could  be  replaced  by  that    . 
of  some  Power  not  dangerous  to  her  interests.     At  the  same^ 
time,    he    ura«   as    desirous   as   any    English    statesman    couldfl 
he,  both  on  tbe  grounds  of  humanity  and  of  jwliey,  that  ibefl 
Turkish  administration  should  be  brought  more  into  accordanc^fl 
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with  that  of  civilized  nation*,  an<I  ihat  the  fullest  protection  for 
lifr  and  propoxtj-  thoald    be  secured  to  ihe  Sultan's  Christian 
sul>ji^<;U.     This  [niiicy,  he  bcliovcd,  affonlwl  the  best   prospect 
of  preserviag  tbt  TiiTkiih  Kmpirf,  and  of  preparing  the  Chris- 
tian popuUtioni  uf  Kutnpiran  Tutkvjr  to  form  a  nation   strong 
eooDgb  to  maintain  its  independence,  should  thn  timo  arrive  for 
the  substitution  of  Christian   for   Mabommedan  rule.     Tbese 
views   were  oppoEc<l    to    those   of   Russia,  who   was    far  front 
desiring  that  the  Chrislinns  should  be  well  governed,  or  that 
an  independent  Stale  should  be  established  to  the  south  of  the 
DanulM!.     It  wa*  her  object  to  krt-p  the  Fumprnn  Pmvincci  of 
Torke^  in  a  cnniinual  mate  of  disonler,  and  to  frastrate  every 
attempt  on  the  (Mrl  of  (he  Porte  to  improve  the  condition  of,  and 
lo  conciliate,  the  Christian  populations.  Whilst  their  luiagorem- 
mcnl  and  consequent  discontent  furnishe^l  her  the  means  of  carry- 
inf  on  her  inirif^es  and  undermining  the  authority  of  the  Sultan 
in  time  of  p^-ane,  thev  afTordrd  her  an  eicuse  fi>r  making  war  to 
promule  her  ainbitiouK  designs,  when  she  thought  the  moment 
oj>jM>rtuiie  for  doin^  so.     The  occasion  for  the  latter  course  was 
afiorded  by  the  cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
Turkish  authorities  in  suppressing  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Bulgarians,  to  rise  against  the  Turkish  authorities.     This 
iuarroction  wns  known  to  have  been   brought  .tbout  by  the 
ialrigoea  of  Kustinn  agents,  acting  under  the  direclions  of  the 
Ruisian  Ambassador  at  Constant innplr.      Had  it  proved  suc- 
cruful,  it  would  have  led  to  a  g«-mrra]  innsncre  of  the  Mobam- 
iwdans,  and  to  the  burning  and  sacking  of  Turkish  towns. 

Rassia  availed  herself  of  the  sensation,  which  the  enormously 
tngpernied  reports  of  outiAges  porpeiralcd  by  the  Tnrhish 
"Rgulars  had  excited  in  Englnnd,  to  separate  herself  from  the 
^tfet  Powers,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  iM-ing  their  mandatory 
>i  compelling  the  Pnite  to  acoi-pt  their  prop>xals  for  the  ini- 
{nremcal  of  tlie  comlittons  of  its  Christian  subjects,  prepared 
<^irar  against  Turkey. 

Lord  UeacontGeld  held,  that  this  was  hut  an  insidious  pro- 

^nce  For  carrying  out  her  design  for  the  further  dismember- 

■ntat    of    the    Ottoman    Empire,    and    that     her    proDee<lings 

"tre  a  violation  of  the  law  of  n.^tinnt,  of  the  treaty  of  Pans, 

•ad  of  the  understanding    come    to  with    the    other    Powers, 

*liich  would    have  justified    KngUnd  in   going  to  war.     But 

)>it  Cabinet   being   divided   on   the   subject,    be    limited    hit 

wtion  to  the  solemn  and  indignant  protest  against  the  conduct 

I     jf  Russia,    ctmtained    in    haiA    Derby's   despatch    of     1st    of 

■D^y,  1877.     This    protest,  as    well    as  other   efforts    of  Lord 

^Pncont&eld  to   maintain  peace,  and  to  uphold  the   true  in- 
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tere(U  of  tb6  British  Empire,  hy  portuiDf;  its  ancient  and 
traditional  policy,  were  ihwait«cl  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
boasted  that  for  many  monttis  he  hnd  devoted  all  hit  energy, 
bis  eloquence,  and  liis  great  inlluenee,  to  defeat  and  upcet 
bis  rival.  With  lliix  object  he  appenM  lo  the  pnxtioos  of 
tlic  Englisli  people,  which  were  easily  roused  by  the  highly- 
ooloarc^d  picture  be  placed  before  ibctn,  in  moving  and  eloquent 
language,  of  xhockiuR  cruellies  infliclcd  by  barbarous  Miuot 
mans  upon  unofTending  Christians,  and  of  their  unparalleled 
sufleringfi.  flis  sprechei  and  pamphlets,  describing  what  were 
known  as  the  'Bulgarian  atrocities,'  threw  a  large  portioa 
of  the  nation  almost  into  a  stat^t  of  frenzy,  which  rcndcrtd 
it  incapable  of  either  reflection  or  pnidenre.  He  engetlj 
accepted  erery  horrible  and  revolting  dl^lai!  of  torture  am! 
outrage,  with  which  sensational  uewspa|>er  corresjii indents  or 
designing  agents  of  Russia  could  furnish  him,  to  excite  popuUr 
prejudice  and  indignation  against  the  Turks,  who  were  lo  bf 
driven,  *  bag  and  baggage,'  out  of  Europe.  Evidence  from  the 
tnott  authentic  ourcrs  was  in  vain  produced,  to  prove  that  t!x 
accounts  coming  from  these  sources  were  totally  untrustwonbr. 
Hit  ohjcct  w:is  to  digu-tnlit  and  cml>arrass  I^ord  ncaconsfidd 
and  the  Govenimeol,  by  leading  the  wurfd  to  hrlieve  that  liic^ 
tolerated  and  condoned,  if  tliey  did  not  actually  approve  siu 
jvromote,  all  the  horrors  of  which  the  Porte  and  its  officers  wtte 
accused.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so  to  &  great  extent ;  aod  llw 
enrournged  Russia  to  enter  upon  the  war  which  led  to  >ik!i 
terrible  bloodshed  and  such  indescribable  misery.  For  thw 
results  Mr.  (iladstone  must  he  held  rpipimsiblc,  as  he  mu>t  bf 
for  simitar  n-sult.4  of  his  policy  and  intemperate  language  cite- 
where.  Had  it  not  Iteen  for  his  action,  the  war  would  hare 
been  prevented,  and  history  would  have  been  spare<I  one  of  ii* 
bloodiest  pages.  At  the  same  time  England  would  have  brcn 
saved  from  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  her  Indian  Empi'^ 
from  the  rapid  advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  froia 
the  enormous  expenditure  which  Russia's  nearness  to  our  Indisa 
fnmtters,  and  the  constant  alarm  which  it  cautcs,  now  intpOK 
Upon  us.  This  conviction  was  more  than  once  publicly  ti- 
pressed  by  Lonl  Beacons  fieh). 

We  cannot  but  contrast    Mr.    Gladstone's   comluct    in  tbb 
instance  with  that  of  Lord   Beactmsftehl   under  nearly  aimtlsi 
cirrnmslances.     When  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  found  itself  ia 
grave  difliculfies  durit  g  the  American  Civil  War.  the  oppan-l 
tion,  of  which  Lord  Bcaconsfield  wag  then  the  leader,  nuf^l 
have  caused  it  the  most  serious  embarrassment.     Lord  Bcacosn-j 
field,  considering  only  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  pattjagj 
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Hid«  nil  prreontd  and  part/  f<n>l!n^  reatrained  bis  foUowen, 
vbirh  wa*  at  ibnt  timr  no  eur  task,  and  left  the  Gorernmeat  a 
trvc  bund  t»  denl  willi  llic  many  complicated  and  dangerous 
queitions,  wbicb  were  tben  ooattantlj  arising,  and  which,  unlets 
treated  with  the  utmost  jirudenco,  might  hare  lcd,sooa«rorlnt«r, 
to  war.  iliatorj'  will  decide  which  of  th«  two  (tatrsmcn  shewed 
the  greater  jMtrioliim  and  the  higher  xenie  uf  public  duty. 

After  the  war  between  Kuasia  and  Turkey  bad  broken  out, 
Lord  Krnmn^fiekl  retained  his  opinion,  that  Ku^laud  bad  a 
right  to  intrrlcm  by  force  of  arms  should  diplomatic  measure* 
6iil  to  TvstoR!  peace,  and  to  aid  Turkey  in  resiating  an  unpro- 
voked and  unjustiftable  aggreuinn,  which,  if  Rostia  attained 
ber  object,  would  prove  of  inailculable  injury  to  the  inteTcala 
of  the  Britiib  Empire.  His  first  endeavour  wns  to  prevent 
war,  and  with  this  object  he  did  hU  uimosl,  and  not  without 
tncoess,  to  pirvoil  upon  the  I'oric  lo  make  aueli  concessions  and 
sacrifices  as  be  considered  ouj^ht  to  satisfy  the  ostensible  com- 
pUinta  and  demands  of  Kussia.  His  cfTnrts  in  this  direction 
baring  liiile<l,  in  contr^ucncc  of  the  rncouragcment  given  to 
RtUBUk  by  the  feeling  excilMl  by  Mr.  (iladstone  in  Knglnnd,  he 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  op]M)rlun!ly  lo  interfere 
to  arrest  her  attempt  to  dismember  the  Ottoman  ICmpire. 

This  opportunity  nearly  presented  itself  after  the  defeat 
of  Ibc  Kutsians  before  I'lovna.  Hod  the  Turkish  commander 
(dIIowm)  up  his  victory,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
be  might  have  done,  bv  pursuing  the  (lying  Kussian  army,  not 
only  cuultl  it  have  been  totally  deslroyeil,  such  was  the  panic 
with  which  it  was  seized,  but  the  KmjKTur  himself  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  made  prisoner;  ICngl.iud  might  then  ha  vo 
stepped  in,  and  mi^'bt  have  brought  the  war  to  a  close  on  her 
own  lenns  and  with  due  regard  to  her  interests, 

The  next  occasion  upon  which,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
Lord  Bcaconsfielcl  was  prepared  to  give  armed  assistance  to 
Turkey  was  after  the  fall  of  Plevna,  an<l  after  the  Russians  bad 
farced  the  Shipka  Pass.  He  was  informed,  un  high  military 
aoibority,  thai  the  invading  army  was  so  greatly  reduced  in 
aombers,  and  was  so  much  demoralized  by  the  losses  it  biul 
itutaincd  from  disease,  exposure,  and  the  stubborn  ri'sistance 
it  had  experienced,  that,  S  the  Turks  were  to  make  a  deter- 
mined stand  at  Adrianople,  it  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
tetreoting.  The  Porte  had  taken  measures  lo  place  that  city 
in  a  slalft  of  tk-fence,  and  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  troupi  tu  hold  it  against  any  force  that  the  Russians 
toulil  then  bring  against  it.  It  was  abandoned  by  their  corn- 
Bander  at  the  Erst  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  who 
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entered  it  without  rctistanm.  Thia  QDespcctrtl  and  unacctiunt- 
abl<:  cdllnpsc  rautecl  bitter  disnppoinlmcni  la  Lord  Ilt-aconifictd, 
who  bad  Lmmi  led  to  IwHcre  lli3t  tlii'  advnnce  of  the  RusftiMa* 
upon  CoiisUiiitinople  would  1>«  efTectirelv  checked,  and  th«t 
the}'  would  have  no  mt-aiis  of  renewing  the  campaign  until  ihc 
following  •pnn^i  thus  civing  time  to  EngUnd  to  interfere  by 
diplomatic  moans,  and  if  these  failed  to  procure  pcacR  bj  mote 
eflFpctivc  measures.  The  Porle,  by  its  folly  iin<i  irrcsolutioo, 
and  hv  the  incapacity,  if  not  trrachrry,  of  its  g«nerals,  lott 
tin;  assistance  which  might  hare  ■ai'e<l  it  from  the  disasters  and 
fatal  convetiuences  of  the  war,  and  might  have  secured  to  the 
Saltan,  f'lr  some  time  to  come,  the  possession  of  bis  Etiropcaa 
Provinces. 

The  fall  of  Adrianoplc  was  followed  by  the  march  of  the 
Russian  Army  upon  Constantinople,  by  its  encampment  near  the 
eity  in  the  lines  of  Buyuk-Tchrkmedji,  and  ullininlely  by  the 
signature  of  the  Tiraly  of  Sin  ^U-rano,  <rxiortcd  from  the  Porte 
in  the  moment  of  its  despair,  nhicb  would  have  put  an  end  to 
the  Tuikish  dominion  in  Kurope,  aud  would  hsvc  handed  over 
the  Tiirki»h  European  Provinces  to  Russia.  The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  ncttnp  upon  instructions  which  ho  is  known  to  have 
received  from  St.  Petersburg,  would  have  occupied  Constanti- 
nople, had  it  not  been  for  the  pmmpi  nnA  rouriig<»us  action  of 
Lord  Beaeonifield  in  ordering  tiic:  Hriilsh  Wih-I  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmoia,  and  for  the  notice  that  was  privately  conveyed  to  the 
Russian  CommaDder-in-Cbicf,  that  it  would  at  once  bo  brought 
before  .San  Stefano,  whence  it  would  command  the  approach 
to  the  Turkish  Capital,  if  the  Russian  troops  made  any  lurtber 
progress.  Ky  tilts  step  Lord  Beaconsficld  slopped  the  Kustios 
advance  upon  Stamhoul,  which  must  hnre  led  to  moil  disastrous 
consequences,  and  in  the  end,  in  all  piuhability,  to  a  general  war. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  the  [wrt  which  Mr.  Disraeli, 
now  Rarl  of  Beaconsfield,  plaj'ed  in  it— the  reputation  for 
wisdom,  pairiulism  and  statesmanship  which  bo  acquired  by  it, 
not  only  in  his  own  country  but  throughout  the  civilixed  world, 
an<l  the  impression  wh!<'h  Itis  character  and  Waring  made  upon 
his  colleagues,  the  foremost  statesmen  of  Kurope — are  of  too 
recent  a  date  and  are  of  too  great  notoriety  to  [e<|uire  any  further 
notice  here.  He  letunied  to  Kngland  bringing  '  Peace  Willi 
Honour,'  and  having  achieved  perhaps  all  that  could  possibly 
have  been  achieved  In  the  interests  of  his  country  wnidst 
difficulties  which  only  his  sagacity,  courage,  perseverance,  and 
temper,  could  have  overcome.  He  was  consequently  received 
with  enthusiastic  welcome  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen. 

Lord   Reaconsficld   knew    full  well    that,   although   he   had 
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succeeded  in  ckccLing  RusKia  hy  mmpclling  lii^r  (o  abandoii  Uie 
moet  object ionuMi;  clnutcs  of  th«  Treaty  of  San  Slofano,  she 
would  iiot  renouiii'e  her  M-cular  pnlinj  witb  letpcet  to  (ho  linul 
poas«siii)ii  (if  Cuiistiintliiajile  uiid  the  Oltoinnn  doininiuDi  in 
Europe  uoti  Anla.  She  had,  iudwd,  ucquinid  n  Wtter  jiogilion, 
than  she  bad  held  before  the  war,  for  furlkering  her  designs 
as  soon  as  ah«  saw  a  fnrourable  occasion  for  doing  so.  He 
deemed  it,  therefore,  of  TiUl  im portal) oo  to  Eogluud,  that  she 
should  be  ]><>Esru«d  of  some  station  in  llir  levant,  from  which 
she  could  be  ready  to  meet  Kuuin,  should  the  Inlter  attempt 
to  adraiic<-  u|Ktn  the  Ho^phoMis  iind  the  Euphrates  Valley 
through  Anni-uta,  fur  nhich  aXie  had  prefKunt  the  nay  by  ac- 
quiring Kars  and  Balouui.  His  thoughts  rerertcd  lo  Cyprus, 
where  nearly  Gfty  years  before  he  hud  landed,  and  bad  ap> 
pait-ntly  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  occupuliou  of  this  islan<) 
by  Knglnnd  would  enable  her  to  mainlain  that  preponderating 
infiuenrc  ntid  pnsiiion  in  the  East,  which  were  necessary  to  the 
retenliim  o!  licr  Indian  Empire.  Wheihi-r  Cyprus  was  Ihe  moil 
favourable  prtticion  In  estiibiisb  what  Lord  BcaconsReld 
describt-d  as  a  'piece  ttarme*,'  may  he  <ipen  U>  question.  But 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  there  can  scarcely  1n!  a  doubt. 

A  i>iuposal  was  made  lo  itio  Sultan  fur  the  temjwrary  cession 
of  Cjprus  to  England,  who,  In  return,  was  to  };;iuirantee  lo 
liin)  the  poutrsaion  of  his  Asiatic  territories,  and  to  be  prepared 
lo  aid  biu  in  resisting  any  attempt  that  Ku^&ia  oiiifht  make  lo 
invade  them ;  the  Porte  undcitnking,  at  the  same  time,  (o 
iatnodiice  certain  reforms  for  the  impmvement  of  ifae  condi- 
tioo  of  its  Christian  population.  Lord  Beaumsfield  has  bcca 
sccuBcd  of  having  taken  undue  advaiilagc  of  the  fears  of  the 
Sultan,  consequent  upon  the  di^sters  which  he  had  cx)>erieuce<l, 
lo  impost:  upon  him  by  threats  the  Cyprus  Convention.  Xo 
charge  could  be  more  unfounded  or  unjust.  The  Sultan  him- 
self, fully  alive  to  ibc  import.-incc  lo  Tuikey  of  an  agm-ment 
which  would  secure  to  bint  the  help  of  Englan<t  in  repelling 
aa  invasion  by  Russia  of  his  Asiatic  prorinces,  was  most 
■nxious  for  the  speedy  concluslim  of  the  Convention,  lie 
personally  superintendc<l  the  ne^ocialions  for  it,  which  were 
carried  through  with  a  secrecy  and  promptitude  of  which  wc 
doubt  whether  the  annals  of  diplomacy  in  Turkey  furnish  any 
example.  The  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  it  were  rc<:IprocaI, 
MhI  the  arrangement  was  ajust  and  <!quitable  one.  If  it  has  not 
Uthetio  had  all  the  rntilts  that  were  expected  from  it,  the  fault 
dora  not  lie  with  us  but  with  the  Sultan  himself,  who  bas 
weakened,  if  not  annulled,  the  obligations  we  imposett  upon 
onnelves,  by  neglecting  to  put  into  execution  the  reforms  for 
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tfac  nmrlionttion  of  ibe  condition  of  bis  Annt-ni.tn  subjects, 
nliicb  b<!  liAil  solemnly  pti^dgi-d  himself  to  introduce,  uid  by 
liMteniaic  to  tite  pi-riidious  cuuus^la  of  those  whose  object  it  bas 
fvtrr  becD  to  create  suspicion  aod  distmst  in  bis  tnind  of  tbe 
tnotirea  aod  objects  of  England. 

Lord  BeacoDsficId  had  now  reached  tho  highest  pinn&cle  of 
power  and  fame  that  a  British  subject  ran  hope  to  attain.  He 
bad,  indeed,  exceeded  all  that  his  i  magi  nation,  vast  aDd 
romantic  as  it  was,  oould  have  cunDeive<l  possible  even  in  its 
most  heated  muments.  To  one  who  had  knuwn  biui  in  his 
j-outb— the  object  of  ridicule  and  ooDtenipl  as  a  wild  viiinnary 
aad  H  fop,  and  as  belonging  to  a  despised  race,  beginuiii);  life 
withost  powerful  friend*  or  the  influence  of  station  and  wealth, 
and  baring  to  straggle  with  crcrj-  disadvantage  that  could 
impede  a  successful  public  career ;  to  see  him  preside  at  a 
lKtn(|net  in  that  historic  house  in  which  the  most  illustrious  of 
our  stAtesinen  had  dwell  before  him,  with  the  heir  to  the  Crown 
of  Kngland  at  his  side  as  his  )^u<--sl,  an  Karl  with  the  Gorier  at 
his  knee,  and  the  blue  riband  of  this  ancient  order  and  the 
star,  usually  resplendent  with  diamonds,  on  his  breast,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  most  powerful  Empire  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  just  nitumed  from  representing  his  country  in  a  European 
Congress,  the  most  important  since  that  of  Vienna,  and  the 
chief  of  a  great  party  which  he  had  bimstdf  formml,  and  which 
be  had  led  to  victory — was  more  marvellous  than  tlie  wildt^land 
most  improbable  liciion  that  ever  issued  from  his  imaginative 
and  fcTtdo  brain,  more  wonderful  than  even  the  achievements 
of  'Sidonia,'  the  favourite  creation  of  his  jroutb!  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  reflections  and  emotions,  and  they  must  have 
been  mingled  with  legitimate  feelings  of  pride  and  triumph, 
they  were  veiled  by  that  imiMrrturh^hte  and  impassive  counten- 
ance which,  in  the  hours  of  sorest  disappointment  as  in  thos^  of 
the  moat  sij^nal  success,  never  deserted  him.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  with  bis  romantic  disposition,  be  would  have  been 
even  more  pmud  and  more  triumphant,  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  he  was  to  become  a  popular  hero,  whose  memory  wa*  to  be 
annually  rec4)rdr'd  throiighont  Rngland  by  the  display,  by  bigfa 
and  low,  rich  and  p<K>r,  ui  his  favourite  flower — the  Primrose 


IN  tlicac  Memoiri  no  have  a  record  of  the  feelings,  (lioughu, 
aad  rxpriicnccs,  of  a  tnan  eminently'  loval  and  buoot, 
luid  of  transparent  cbariu;lcr.  Count  dc  Falloux  was  a  iborougb 
Firnchinan  ;  nnliko  tii*  ftinnd  MontnlcmlHTt,  he  had  no  English 
blood  in  his  vein*,  t<^  he  pi>tR-sxc>l,  in  an  cxcrplional  drgiT«, 
lljii«e  cburacteri alien  nhiob  Kng:li*biiii?n  most  adininr.  Untiring 
in  bis  fidelity,  be  tempered  his  xeal  wiib  prudence.  His  cantcr- 
ratism  was  inU'lii»eiit ;  his  philanlbropy  was  replete  with 
common  sense,  snd  eminently  prartieai,  and  his  religiuus  senti- 
ments were  manly  and  sincere.  His  zeal  for  th«  Church  never 
led  him  f>  sanction  or  desim  an  act  nf  bigotry  or  intolerance, 
and  bis  devotion  to  tbt-  Comtt!  de  Clinmhord  never  rrslraincd  him 
from  opfKtsitiK  various  net*  of  that  prince  and  of  bi«  frirnds,  with 
s  vigour  nLicb  the  circumstances  of  his  pareniiijip?  and  tarly 
education  make  the  more  nolewortUr.  Over  and  above  tbn 
Talne  that  the  work  possesses  as  ibc  picture  of  a  noble  life,  and 
u  a  revelation  of  a  special  type  of  French  thought  and  character, 
it  hits  anoihrr  and  much  wider  interest;  for  it  shows  how  greaC 
ts  the  delusion  nf  lho«!  who  think,  witli  the  late  .Mr.  Kuckle, 
that  tb(-  influence  of  individuals  on  the  cou^s4^  of  history 
is  smnll.  The  influence  of  two  men,  extremely  divergent 
in  character,  acting  in  opposite  ways  from  opposite  motives, 
&TO  hero  shown  to  hare  unconsciously  concurred  in  bringing 
aboat  a  calamitous  result.  Perhaps  no  personage  in  history  so 
Sratnitously  mined  his  own  rause  and  that  of  his  friends  as  did 
the  Comic  de  (.liamlKinl.  He  was  the  main  founder  of  the 
Jtiesent  French  Republic.     Its  second  author  was  M.  Thiers. 

Wo  read  in  these  pages,  with  increasing  wonder,  authentic 
TCVelations  of  the  iamenlablo  vanity,  weakness,  and  shortHighled- 
neM,  of  M.  Thiers.  From  1830  to  1^80,  his  defects  of  character 
vere  mod  injurious  to  France;  and  yet  it  must  i)c  allirined  that, 
but  for  the  action  of  the  Count  dc  Chamlwnl  himself,  .M,  Thiers 
would  have  itcrformol  an  act  of  w^lf-abnegation  which  might 
have  gone  far  to  <r(iinp4-iisate  for  the  errors  of  bis  earlier  years, 
aiMl  have  saved  him  from  the  political  degradation  which 
attended  the  end  of  his  career.  We  see  in  these  pages  bow, 
after  the  Revolution  of  HHS  and  the  disasters  of  187t>,  the  most 
enlightened  and  patriotic  Frenchmen  united,  with  extraordinary 
unanimity  and  accord,  in  an  endeavour  to  found  a  stable  system 
of  free  government,  as  we  understand  it  in  ICngland  ;  and  bow 
in  each  rase  one  or  two  persons,  on  whose  action  all  dejiended, 
nnacd  iiveiytbing  by  tlieir  vanity  or  folly.     Krery  Englishman 
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Lwbo  reads  tbi*  bt>ok  must  feci,  that  ho  has  indeed  causn  to  be 
both  grateful  to  Providrncc,  and  proud  of  hi*  country,  which 
has  to  long  bt^vn  litippily  prcservrd  fn>in  raUmitj  by  the  good 
s<:niir  and  moderation  of  mnitt  of  its  polidctanti,  and  es]>ociallr 
has  csi-aped  that  evil  combinatioo  of  «pposil(.>  extr«moA,  which 
has  a^in  and  agaiu  pn>ved  »o  fatal  to  ilie  prosperity  of  Frtinw. 

M.  de  Falloas  was  born  at  Anttera  on  the  7lh  of  May,  1811, 
in  a  small  house  near  the  old  family  rcsidencr,  which  his  parents 
wcro  »nt  ihvn  wealthy  enough  to  inhabit.  In  aummer  they 
(Iwrlt  at  Tiourg  d'ln-,  n  villagn  In  a  pictumsqun  but  most 
primitive  part  of  Anjou,  oloxc  to  Hrittnny.  His  parents  bad 
ea<;h  good  cause  to  d«tcsl  thL>  French  Kevolution.  fits  father 
had  emigrated  when  only  fourteen  (servinju;  in  the  Talteyrand- 
PA-igord  regiment  at  .Macslricbt  ami  Quiberon),  and  had  re- 
turned, under  tbo  Consulate,  to  (ind  but  a  small  part  of  bis 
fortune  left.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de 
Snucy,  who  li«ld  a  command  at  Cherbourg  when  the  Out-  <Ir  la 
Koch rfoucAU  1(1  was  planning  a  retreat  there  for  Louis  XVI.  The 
King  had  said, '  Soucy,  I  enunt  upon  you,'  and  this  had  prevented 
■  his  etnij^rating,  and  cost  him  his  life.  His  wife  had  been 
Koverness  to  ibe  royal  children,  and  was  called  to  the  Temple 
when  the  young  Princess  was  exchanged  fortheOlmuiz  hostages. 
Rorn  and  brought  up  as  a  child  in  Versailles,  she  and  bcrmollicr, 
tlic  Hnronrss  de  Mnekau,"  also  refused  to  cmigrnle,  in  order  to 
be  near  (he  Queen.  They  slnoil  by  her  on  the  20th  of  June, 
and  when  violently  separated  fnim  her  on  the  Dital  10th  of 
August,  tbey  retireil  lu  \'itrv  In  he  still  near  her.  M.  de  Fai- 
loos's  paternal  grandmother  died  in  prison,  in  consequence  of 
having  received  in  her  house  General  de  La  Rochejacquelin. 

Thus  M.  de  Fnllous's  childhood  was  passed  amongst  persons 
who  either  after  having  lived  at  Court  had  made  all  sorts  of  sacri- 
fices  for  royalty,  or  who  pmfessrd  and  pracliwd  the  same  derotiun 
without  even  having  known  ('otirt  life,  and  whose  conversation 
was  a  reiterated  eulogluin  of  either  the  splendour  of  Versailles, 
or  the  courage  and  merits  of  royal  occupants. 

Young  De  Falloux  began  his  education  at  the  Lycee  of  Anger*;, 
and  while  tbnrr  was  greatly  taken  wilb  pulpit  eloquence.  Hc- 
Bbowe«l  some  juvenile  oratorical  talent,  and  his  parents,  who 
bad  inherited  a  large  property  from  a  cousin  who  died  iatcstnlep 

*  A  diatcr  of  tlic  Banniriia  hiul  ninrriMl  tlin  Mnrqals  ilo  IlQnib«II«)^  who  hail 
r«ur  diildrcubThrr,  BDcl  lj.'oiiiiiii  n  giiUtt  nrk-i  tiiTilvalb.    Ho  m*  asiaMl  Blibap 
ft  Amieus  nt  llic  B^sloratlon,  auil  u«lxI  lo  rututf  Low,  In  ISH,  oa  viaiUiig  1^^ 
lietol  lid  Bonej.  ho  was  Mk«d  bj  an  old  ■vrvaDt.  -  Que  doi»^r.  ammwr  1 '    'Aa^fl 
ooi  IVt^qait  iP Amicus  «l  *m  eafaiilii.'— ■  Monaietir.  jp  n'aniioncciat  jamais  C^^H 

LXadsme  la  Hnrqulic  i '    An*r«iiKl>  Ibc  B[>liop.  iu  mtrvdnciag  III*  aoo*,  irotlll 

ITlaj^Uf  wy,  •  Je  roiis  pr^MUte  Im  ooreai  de  own  &ire." 
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itaaved  him  (o  Pari*  for  >tu(lT>  but  undtr  the  lupcrintmilcncc  of 
a  private  tutor  from  Angers.  Ttiiii  tutor  tum«tim«j(  tuok  litt  pupil 
loibe  Tbuitre  FmiK^aia,  where  the  dramatic  geniuc  of  Talma 
woo  caiued  his  lore  fur  aermuiu  to  yield  lo  a  oew-bota  pusion 
Cof  tragedr.  So  enthusiastic  was  his  admiration  for  the  great 
actor,  thai  one  day  be  pinned  trunnt  from  school  to  paj  a 
clnndirtitnr  visit  in  ihp  Kuc  Ti)»r-dM-Diimcs,  where  tho  ira- 
lC(di>n  rr-si(Ic<).  He  s<>i>n  got  iK'cnt  lo  him,  hut,  nnc«  in  his 
presence,  he  could  snv  nothing,  and  brgnn  lo  cry.  Tnlma  spoko 
to  him  with  extreme  gciiileiiu*,  and  when  he  hul  drawn  forth  the 
confession  that  the  bo^'sone  uhject  bad  been  to  sec  him,  he  said  : 
■Mod  enfant,  j'ai  requ  bcaucoup  d'bommages,  mats  je  roas 
nisure  que  Ic  vulrc  mo  louche  tout  a  fait.'  IIo  did  not  dismiia 
him  till  be  hn<l  made  kind  enquiries  about  hit  stiidirs,  and 
«ncuuni^d  him  lo  work  honl.  A  little  time  afterwanlt,  having 
persuaded  his  mulher  to  Iimvc  the  theatre  as  soun  as  the  tragedy 
had  ended,  while  waiting  for  their  carriage,  Talma  passed  ihem, 
uid,  reoogniziug  the  buy,  saluted  him,  saying,  to  the  astonish- 
meol  of  the  mother  and  the  embarrasfment  of  the  lad:  *Eh 
bicol  mon  petit  ami,  avez-vous  etc  content  ee  soir?'  Coa- 
f«stion,  repnwf,  and  rt-rtdy  panlun  followed,  and  shortly  after- 
trards  Talmu  died.  A  few  years  passed,  and  the  days  of  the 
Restoration  were  drawing  towards  their  close. 

In  June  1830  the  dull  Court  of  Charles  X.  was  rnlirencd 
by  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  the  parents 
<A  the  DuchrsM!  dc  Derri,  who  were  guin^  to  Spain  with 
Aeir  daughter  Christina,  the  gre:»t-gfan  dm  other  of  the  present 
cbild-King.  This  visit  oflered  young  De  Falloux  his  solitary 
experience  of  Court  splendour ;  lie  was  present  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  t>uke  of  Orleans,  and  for  a  few  tnomcnCs  even  close 
to  the  King  bimscll',  who    was    walking    on   the    termee    and 

S'oicing  in  the  line  weather  for  his  fleet  then  on  its  way  in 
giers.  The  Opera  of  ta  AltuAle  de  I'oriid  (Masanlello)  first 
appeared  at  that  lime ;  and  its  lively  airs,  so  soon  lo  be  popular 
with  Belgian  reioluiionisu,  were  played  frequently  at  Pons 
M  a  compliment  to  the  King  and  Qiiecn  of  Naples. 

M.  de  Falloux  having,  after  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  no  more 
chance,  which  be  had  previously  anticipated,  of  a  residence 
abroad  in  thccbaractcr  of  a  diplomatist,  delenniRed  to  travel;  and 
liaving  passed  npidly  through  Helgium  and  Holland,  he  went 
ap  the  Rhine  to  Maycnce,  and  thence  lo  Prague  by  Frankfort. 
It  was  at  Prague,  in  the  ii.il.-kce  of  the  Hradschin,  that  Charles  X., 
ibe  Dauphin  and  his  wife,  with  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  and  his 
sisUrr  resided,  with  a  small  number  of  followers.  The  little 
exiled  Court,  which  seemed  lost  id  the  innumerable  chambcia 
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and  passafr<?s  of  the  vast  palace,  bo  rsrely  inhnhilol  tmA  only 
balf-lurnishcd,  is  thiu  described  hy  M.  Af.  Fiilloux  : 

■TIk'  <>1<1  King  maintuned  a  serene  affabililj  ;  ono  felt  that  erents 
bad  made  i>»  ebanga  ia  him,  and  tfaat  bo  thonght  it  was  imposdbU 
to  har«  aebid  otfacnrise  or  more  wisely.  Ue  r«c«ived  Oench  visiton 
vitb  nleamre,  bnt  without  eroutioo,  aod  one  was  poexled  whether  to 
tweara  biin  as  a  model  of  reliffioiia  reaignation,  or  as  boiog  uatnrolly 
indUteTent.  to  a  fault  The  SMiphin  was  taoitnm  and  ineUiicholy : 
and  one  saw  that  his  leepect  for  bia  fath«r  siippr««8ed  tho  extenial 
aigBS  of  Terr  botm«  me^al  distnes.  'i'h«  DachMso  d'Angool^ma 
had,  bejood  all  oomparison,  the  best  right  to  compUin  of  bor 
ooontry ;  but  it  wus  abo  who.  boyoixl  nil  comptkrisoo,  lovod  it  tbo 
most.  .  .  .  liiTory  evening  tho  Kinji  playod  his  gams  at  nhixt  with 
the  Cardinal  An  Latil,  tho  Dnc  do  Blncns,  and  tho  Princ:  Lonia  ile 
nohao.  A  had  pUjiir,  ho  often  lout  hU  U!nip<tr ;  and  I  havn  more 
than  nncc  bonrd  tbo  Doo  do  IltnciLS  rt^ply,  "  Qannd  lo  coup  iwni  fini, 
Vntn:  Uajostt^  Torra  si  cllo  a  raiiuin.  ..."  Aliont  tun  o'clock  the 
King  finished  bis  wbiitt,  and  with  »  fuw  gmcioiu  wunU,  ditautMed  his 
little  Court.  Evctj  nae  njiic ;  tbo  Dauphin  broke  off  Km  K^^'O  "^ 
cbcM,  and  fatft  wif<>  futilud  ap  her  tapestry.  At  the  Rrudaoiiiu  thin 
WW  called  "tiliquelto";  bnt  it  might  also  he  described  as  a  spon- 
tuteous  manif«tatioD  of  uureaerved  respect.' 

At.  do  FrUoux  soon  discorored,  that  the  aristocracios  and 
sovereign  bouM-x  of  Europe  wctc  by  no  moans  so  warmlj-  Lpgiti- 
Riist  in  their  «ent!ments  ns  he  lind  supposed  tbirm  nimtsarily 
to  be.  In  the  iimwing-r(>om«,  even  of  Vienna,  he  not  tmXy 
heard  the  pooduct  of  Charles  X.  verj-  freely  commented  on,  but 
alto  political  rejrrels  for  tho  ilealb  of  the  Duke  of  Reirbstadl ; 
a  pacific  Napoleon  introducing  the  Austrian  system  into  France, 
being  evidently  a  favourite  idea. 

M.  (le  Falloux's  next  visit  was  to  Italy  and  to  Rome  under 
fJregnry  XVI.,  ihc  Ust  Pope  to  receive  and  transmit  intact 
hi*  tempomi  p<iwer,  of  whi>m  be  says; — 

'  lie  maintained  upon  the  thn>ue  the  oDstotDa  and  austero  sfanplieitr 
of  his  Camaldxioeo  cloister.  ILis  featuns  wero  oommonplaoe,  bnt 
inl«llig«nt  and  bouovotcnt.  Etiquette  was  maintained  in  fata  snto- 
c-bnmbor,  bnt  dinpcnsod  with  in  his  preeence,  where  one  knelt  as  to  a 
fntWr  rather  tlinn  to  a  eovoreign.  ....  At  our  last  andieooe  we 
bniught  so  large  a  basket  of  rowtriea  for  him  to  bless,  that  h» 
laugliingly  utked  bow  wo  had  got  them  there-  We  replied  that  our 
aervants  hud  rarriod  thcau  up  to  bia  veiy  door.  "  Arc  tbpy."  be 
asked,  "alao  frnm  ^our  good  provinoe  of  la  Vendi^o?  thou  make 
them  come  in.  I  will  give  my  bUssiiw  to  them  at  tbo  same  time  as 
to  you."  Hi?  had  thoui  mint  for,  and  with  grrint  Hfiahility  nfikod 
various  quextiona  of  biitb  tlio  inan  and  hia  wife,  n-ithmit  any  apparent 
cooscionsniwa  that  bo  was  setting  an  eiiunntc!  of  tliat  sort  of  eqnolity 
which  Chrifltiaaitj  inbodooed,  and  of  whioh  it  is  stiU  tlie  only  mmbil.' 
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There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  member*  of  th«  Sacrcfl  Collpgp, 
AinoDfCRt  tlieui  wu  Caixlinal  Mutai,  lh«  future  Pio  Nono,  of 
whom  Gnfiojy  reniaTked,  with  an  iodalgcnt  smile,  'In  oaui 
MaatAJ,  anch«  il  ^ito  e  liberale  ' '  Anollx-r  was  tlii?  ^<^l^l>^:llrs] 
lingaitt,  Mrzzofanti,  who  wa»  fond  of  im|irovi*ine  veru^a.  One 
da)-,  when  giving  ihr  prizes  at  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  a 
joang  Chinaman,  nffrriinp  to  trandato  the  Chiaese  equiTalcDt 
of  his  name  into  Latin,  anid :  'Hie  Mt  qui  tacilu*  rirlutea 
perfioit  omnes.'  To  whirli  the  (^nltnal  Jmnrnlittclj  replied  : 
'At  loquitur  semper,  norficit  ergo  nihil.'  At  Komt;  h4>  miit  M.  dv 
Montmorenc;,  who,  in  spite  of  his  antipathy  to  all  the  mure 
nodem  ideas,  had  felt,  when  at  Geneva,  thnt  inmWy  claims 
bound  him  to  my  a  visit  to  Madame  de  8[ael,  She,  or  receiving; 
liini,  said :  '  1  ought  to  he  very  grateful  to  "  Corinne,"  who,  no 
dovbt,  has  occasioned  this  visit.'  'No,  Madam«,  for  1  have 
never  read  it,  ami  miitit  fninkly  say  1  never  shail,  and  wish  thai 
Others  would  nut  either,  fur  I  believe  there  would  1m?  much  h^ss 
disorder  in  the  world  if  rowuntic  litt-mture  had  nevi-r  bren 
invented.'  Madame  de  Slael,  much  asloiusihed,  and  wishing  lo 
kdminislcr  a  gentle  rebuke,  replied  :  '  Are  there  not  some  gifts 
given  OS  by  G'xl  wlitch  impose  corresponding  efforts  on  our 
p«rt?  Those  to  whom  the  gift  of  imagination  has  been  im- 
partccl  ought  no  more  to  refuse  to  employ  it  than  yon,  bom 
a  Montmorency,  can  help  being;  chivnlrons  and  courtc4>us.' 
Ignoring  the  s.ircasra,  the  old  Marquis  rejointMl  :  '  Every 
ootnparison  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  I  cannot  help  having  been 
bom  a  Montmorency,  but  those  persona  whose  fingers  itch  for  a 
pen  can  refuse  to  grasp  it.' 

la  1835  M.  dc  Falloux  came  to  England,  and  saw  among 
other  distinguisbeti  persons  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose 
pmve  natural  dignity,  he  tt'lls  us,  '  was  expres«'d  at  once  by  a 
peculiar  art  of  shaking  hand*  which  some  Knglishmen  possess.' 
The  cordiality  of  bis  reception  was  augmented  by  the  Duke 
kaviaif  been  sent  as  a  vouili  to  Angers,  where,  before  the  Rcvo- 
latioD,  there  was  a  cavalry  riding'School  with  a  European 
npntation,  and  where,  in  1835,  his  name  was  to  be  seen  over 
die  door  of  a  small  room.  He  found  London,  \w  declares,  more 
aitonishing  and  <monnous  than  attractive;  but  ns  soon  as  Im; 
Ms  ontside  it,  he  declares  that '  England  assumes  an  unequaltMl 
cbann.  Nothing  elsewhere  is  comparable,  not  only  with  Lngljsh 
conniry  houses,  large  and  small,  but  with  the  shady,  winding 
roads,  so  different  from  the  inflexible  regularity  of  those  ot 
France.'  He  gave  Windsor  gremtly  th«  prcfeTcnce  over  Vcr- 
uillcs,  bat  nothing  delighted  him  so  much  ns  Oxfon).  AfiiM- 
s  hasty  visit  to  Scotland,  and  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  Abbotsford, 

he 
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be  returned  to  Orillon's  Hntttl,  yiXmn  he  wa«  ialmdurtd 
V'iromlr  dc  PpMtgny,  an  acf|U!iinl;mre  which  ripeni-d  inlo  n 
want!  fii«-Rihhi]>  that  was  cuniinuetl  throughout  tht^ir  %aha- 
qnent  careen. 

De  Persigny  bad  «arpri»od  him  by  extreme  TrankneM  in 
eipresaing  his  political  riewa.  One  morning  he  entered  De 
Fnlloux'a  room,  sayin»  thnt  unexpcrlwl  tiew*  eompellrd  him  to 
leave  *udilenlv  without  wiiitin<!;  for  money  which  he  exprcted 
from  I'ntnre.  Hi«  laggag<',  hl^  said,  M-:is  iimple  secunlv>  hut 
lie  b«gged  M.  de  Falloux  to  take  chaT-re  of  n  few  books  and 
some  other  (hingi  he  Taiued,  and  brinft  ihcm  back  with  him  to 
Franee,  Our  author  immediately  placed  his  purse  at  bis 
disposal,  and  begged  him  to  pay  and  take  nil  his  property  with 
him  ;  an  ofTcr  accepted  with  cmlialify  and  dignity. 

'  I  thoushl  ho  was  gdiM,  bat  ho  roturuod,  saying,  "  I  fiMl  io 

gntteful  for  your  kindnosa;  I  mnst  tell  yon  why  1  have  to  go. 
rinco  Lonis  Kapoloon,  to  nhein  I  am  entirely  doToted,  in^stii  on 
lay  joining  him  immediately  in  SwitKcrland.  Let  mo  beg  of  you  to 
come  with  me.  Yon  will  bco  for  yourwif  thnt  the  fatnre  of  o*ir 
ootintry  is  there  ;  and  I  know  tbo  I'rlnec  virW  enongh  to  be  sure  he 
will  do  yoii  jiwtioo."  ..."  ymi  know,"  mid  I,  "  that  I  oome  froM 
ft  I'roTiuce  wbcTO  fidi^ity  t'l  tlm  Iteynl  cauKo  is  not  to  bo  shaken ;  the 
cagcrocM  of  your  wifii  i«  gratifying,  but  absolutely  impotent  te 
cliKugu  mo."  A  last  c^ort  Laving  convinced  him  ttiat  my  dctoroiiD^ 
lien  wait  invincible,  he  snid,  nitli  a  ciirliiin  Rulomuity  of  manner  :  **  I 
reH]tcut  your  aiucvrity,  but  I  aIhu  know  your  itutriotinni.  Your  tijvt 
wtU  be  opened  liereiiftur ;  Priiice  Xupuleon  will  reign,  and  yon  will 
fonii  part  of  his  first  Hinixtry."  In  spite  of  hi*  proplictie  air  I  reoeivol 
his  prediction  with  a  pen]  of  laughter,  and  in  a  Jobtng  lime  repliod, 
"  Promise  me.  in  that  ease,  that  you  will  give  me  my  {mrURilio.* 
"  W«i],  IhoD.  I  promise  it."  What  la  really  and  is  that  tbo  deattnis* 
of  France  were  nnsetllod  onongh  to  make  it  poasible  for  two  yedng 
men  of  twenty  to  cater,  evoa  jokingly,  into  such  an  agreement. 

On  returning  from  Mnglnnd  he  r<:side<l  for  n  time  in  Pant, 
where  he  saw  more  of  De  Persigny,  and  w.-is  on  really  friendly 
terms  with  him.  He  also  made  the  acquatntanct;  of  Madame 
Swctchine,  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  and  Lamariine,  and  proceedoJ 
on  &  tour  in  Husaia,  rcturniog  thence  through  Munich  ami 
Strasburg.  On  leaving  the  Sirasburg  Opera-house  one  crco- 
ing  be  was  addressed  by  a  friend,  the  Comtc  de  Bruc,  wba 
said : — 

' "  I  think  you  will  he  pleased  to  K-am  that  U.  de  Penigny  is  )m*, 
butqnite  iwt^-juUo."  M.Ue  Fall  uii.\  replied  that  he  should  \\V\>  tone 
him,  bnt  was  compollul  to  leave  early  next  morniog,  whuu  biit  frioid 
nrgcd  liim  to  jmy  bis  visit  at  once,  as  tniduight  iras  just  tbo  time  to 
seo  do  Persigny.    Oar  author  then  tcUs  as :  "1  yielded  to  bis  ttrgoil 
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Bmiest,  ■  .  .  ftod  after  tnvorsliig  two  or  three  winding  stroela,  aiii2 
Ift  low  «DtraDce,  wo  Mcondod  to  n  garrot,  whcru  I  fonni)  ntjMlf  £uw 

to  fiMO  with  nx  or  soroD  jfoting  mon  round  a  bowl  of  puoclu    It  was 

Prince  Louis's  Hal-majvr." ' 

Ha  Periigay  was  for  a  tnomont  overcome  with  astonishment, 
and  then  putting  bit  arms  round  my  neck  rsclaimrd,  'Cnn  we 
Bt  [nst  then  count  upon  you?' — '  Alnnys  m  n  friend,  nnrcr  a*  a 
Xnpolronitt.'  T[ic  (rjrcumttnnerji  Imvinf-  hwn  rxpluned,  ht- 
lem-irked  :  *  R<rsl  as«uml,  it  it  Vrav'itXencp  who  «-nd(  you  to  us. 
Tbe  Prince  ii  clote  by,  juM  across  the  frontier.  The  gnrxisoa 
is  ours,  and  in  two  or  three  days  we  shall  be  welcomed  by  the 
whole  of  France.  .  .'  After  an  hour's  useless  discussion  1  arose, 
anci  cordially  embracing  M,  do  Porsi^ny,  but  with  sail  fore- 
bodings, regained  my  Io<lgings  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  atartrd  for  Paris  without  breathing  a  word  of  my  secreL 
A  few  days  after  Prince  Louis  was  a  prisoner,  M.  de  I'ersigny 
bail  escajied  across  the  frtrntier. 

De  I'slloux  was  about  to  publish  a  study  of  the  rein^  of 
Louis  XVI.,  when  the  newspapers  announced  that  the  Count 
i»  Chambord  would  assist  at  the  maDccuvres  of  the  Austrian 
Camp  at  Verona.  The  temptation  was  irreiiBtible,  and  he  set 
rat  at  once  for  Italy,  where  at  Parma  be  saw  Maria  Tlieresa, 
Xtpolenn's  widow,  now  married  for  the  third  time. 

'1  do  not  know  wfaethcr  the  Empreaa  had  boon  beantiful ;  at  an^ 
ntt,  whan  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  her,  her  peraon  wa«  by  no 
Mob  atlnctive  .  .  .  and  looked  older  than  ^a  ma.  .  .  .  As  to  tho 
Enporar  Napoleon,  there  waa  no  bust  or  portrait  of  him  aoTwhoro, 
Mr  of  the  I>uo  di»  Reidetodt.  Everything  bctokonod  oitbu'  th« 
iKMl  complete  forgetfuln^ss,  or  the  most  cooragooue  resignation.' 

Uc  fonnd  Rome  in  a  gniat  state  of  agitation  on  account  of 
ibt  presence  there  of  the  Count  Ac.  Chambord,  who  had  arrived 
vi<b'>ut  notice,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Pope's  relations  with 
wuis  Philippe.  The  Count  had  taken  up  ht«  rcsidcni:e  in  the 
niuzo  Conti  with  the  Due  de  Levis,  and  several  other  di»- 
tlDfuishra]  persons.  The  impression  he  produced  was  in  roost 
fMptr^ts  favourable,  but  already  an  excess  of  timidity  displayed 
ilwlf  in  his  eitlcuraffe.  By  degrees  the  Due  do  Levis  established 
■  tort  of  quarantine  about  the  Court 

'  "Ueh  allowed  no  ideas  and  no  adrico  la  reach  him  without  baring 
i>*  MBod  through  a  sort  of  fomigatiou.  The  doors  wen  thrown 
*W]r  t^pen  for  sIioH,  eordial  audteoees,  whioh  only  admittud  liumago 
■ntfenKitJon  on  one  side,  and  manifestatiouB  of  an  utt&fTL-vttKl  kind- 
■ssuD  tbo  ether.  Dut  if  one  wished  to  go  further,  and  by  iudiacre- 
"H;,  or  on  the  strength  of  e^mo  special  claim,  one  Tonturud  lo  ask  a 
fttstioa  or  give  a  grave  reply,  or  enter  upon  some  queation  of  anv 
Vol.  168. — No.  S3S.  E  yoUtvwiA. 
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pDliticdl  impartenco,  immodUtoly  >L  do  LnnVs  Ucc  bocftmo  cloade 
ud  acoeu  mts  tliroiDuhcd  or  or«n  doDicd.' 

Alrendj  the  Count  showed  that  vague  Indecision  ai  to  what 
was  lo  b«!  bii  course  of  action,  which  was  the  real  cause  why  he 
died  without  haviog  attained,  for  however   brief  a  lirae,  thc^ 
throne  of  France,  f 

Soon  after  M.  tie  Fatloux's  second  Telnro  from  Ilalj,  Louis 
Napoleon  made  hia  singular  attempt  al  Boulo<;ne,  and  hi* 
trial  was  to  begin  in  September,  1840.  M.  Bcrryer  wa» 
engaged  to  defend  him,  and  had  to  go  daily  lo  consult  his  client 
at  the  Luxembourg.  There  also  was  imprisoneil  hi*  enthusiastic 
follower,  Vicomte  I'inlin  dr  Fersigny,  whom  M.  de  Fnlloux 
obtained  permiuion  to  visit  through  M.  Uerryer's  aiil,  and 
whom  he  wn*  able  subsetjuenlly  lo  befriend  ;  thus  ad<ling  a  link 
to  the  clmin  which  bound  together  the  two  faithful,  btU 
Strangely  divergent,  friends. 

In  1811,  M.  de  FaIIoux  married  Mile,  de  Caradeac  de  la 
Chalotaii,  an  ardent  RorallBt  and  ao  anient  lorer  of  fait 
chcrishm]  Anjou.  The  following  year  he  l»i-<'nine  an  almost 
tucocssfnl  CAnilidnte  for  the  Clmmber  of  IVpuiics  ;  and  lie  wu 
actually  declnl  for  AnRemin  1^41).  It  was  the  pi^riod  of  straggle 
between  Thiers  and  Ouizol,  and  the  new  deputy  wils  at  6nt 
under  the  spell  of  the  latier's  inlluenee. 

M.  de  Falloax  became  the  ardent  and  persevering  advocate  of 
rre«  education,  and,  after  many  efforts,  suoccedrd  in  passing  ibe 
equitnbic  law  which  is  known  as  'In  loi  Falhmx.'  M,  Gnizo* 
was  not  opposed  lo  such  freedom  in  principle,  and  might  hnre 
gained,  bv  adopting  it,  considerable  suppiirl.  Hut  he  drendnl 
the  slnrm  it  might  mi«e,  and  the  oppiirluuity  il  might  affiwd 
for  the  hostile  eloquence  of  At.  Thiers  and  the  Left  of  lbs 
Chamber,  lie  even  reliemently  opposed  an  inoflensive  postal 
reform  which  M,  de  Falloux,  who  was  quite  outside  all  parlj 
disputes,  warmly  supported,  De  Fallnux  vtm  placed  on  tl>e 
CommitteiT  nppointc^l  for  the  subject,  and  spoke  so  suceessfuliy 
in  the  CliamlMT  that  M.  Guiiiot  found  hiinMOf  compelled  t* 
submit  to  a  retluction  of  rat<^s.  The  question  of  litxTty  of 
education  was  making  progress,  M.  de  Salvandy,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  even  proposed  a  law  upon  the  subject,  whrii 
the  24th  of  February  arrived ;  and  Ministry,  Chamber,  soil 
King,  were  carried  away  bv  the  revolutionary  torrent. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  has  more  than  once  been  rrferwd 
to  as  an  effect  without  a  cause;  it  was  rather  an  eifcrt  opt 
of  pro[K>rtion  to  its  causes,  whereof  the  more  decisive  was  tke 
unexpected  weakness  of  the  King.  He  had  seen  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  through  war,  and  this  had  made  him  cling  to  peatx. 

He 
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Hf  had  necn  Charles  X.  fnll  afm  hsvinit  violalMl  bis  'Charier' 
of  l^t4,  and  he  was  ilrrplv  persuuloi)  th.tt  n  scTUpulous  dilcliiy 
10  bb  Charter  of  1830,  would  secure  his  throne  from  every 
Juger. 

'  A  OQokiniionry  and  fricod  of  La  Fa;elt«>,  oud  owing  his  election 
to  Ibo  NatioulU  Ouard,  ho  htul  noror  coutc-utpUtod  tbo  po&itibilitT  of 
s  mptara  witli  Ui«  citizen  foroe ;  and  wli«n,  in  his  presetioo,  in  the 
PltM  Corronsel,  some  of  its  battalions  iM'io'l, ''  Vivo  1«  ri^-furmo !  "  ho 
MiMled,  OTeroomo  bj  a  cry  he  felt  hiraeolf  ■jnita  unable  to  rejiroM. 
IU(k  orenrbelmed,  itnrcsiBting,  ho  rctamod  to  the  Tiiilorios,  look, 
nlhinit  nnsluioo,  the  pen  prcsonlod  iv  him  to  sign  his  abdication, 
■diUowed  himself  to  be  cairitul  into  exile  withont  giving  an  ord«r 
IT  tiUng  ft  single  nxAsoro  in  favnnr  of  a  rogtmcy  ho  thought  littlo 
V»fA  or  had  littlo  faitli  in,  Ho  may  hnvo  been  also  the  viotini  of 
Hoo  rgmoTSO,  for  be  wm  luMird  to  miHirit  nuvenl  times  in  It  low  voieci, 
■Uks  Obuks  X..  liko  CharUw  X. ! ' ' 

Aiwe  all  know,  the  prohibition  of  a  banquet  in  honour  ol 
dtrtoral  r^'fortn  lm>ught  about  the  actual  explosion.  In  spile  of 
ibtir  opposition  to  the  July  rrgime,  M,  Berrycr  tind  his  followers 
afowd  to  take  part  in  this  attack  upon  it.  At  a  general 
actttng  of  all  parties  of  the  opposition,  he  spoke  twice ;  warning 
6r  supporters  of  the  movement,  that  the  ground  they  wen- 
lurching  towanis  would  give  wav  beneath  their  feet,  M.  de 
Lunoitioe  violently  repelled  every  iiounsel  of  prudence  niid 
leration.  He  was  then  enjoying,  with  a  sort  of  intoxication, 
popularity  which  his  'History  of  the  Girondins'  had  pro- 
nrei  him,  and  he  assumed  the  altitude  of  a  man  Do  longer 
tnntenl  with  mere  description,  bnt  nspiring  to  play  a  great 
pn  himself.  The  conduct  of  M.  Tiners  was  by  no  means 
Krtigbtfarwsrd.  He  kept  at  the  door  of  the  mceting-room 
■ithoat  nying  a  word,  thr»ugli  he  heard  everything,  anil  every 
now  and  then,  by  some  gesture,  gave  encouragement  to  the  most 
nfaement  expressions. 

'WbcQ  the  incTcanng  tiimnU  uhowoil  timt  tbo  time  of  reasoning 
*u  over,  H.  Burryur  retired  I  and  M.  ICninnorilto  followed  liiin, 
H  Thiol*  leaving  at  thu  mmo  time,  nnd  nccomjianying  iik  n  (diort 
Jitlanev.  On  the  way,  I  said  to  him,  "Am  you  not  alaruiod  at  all 
nharojuxt  beard  and  aoen?" — "Not  in  tho  letunt."  "But  wo  seem 
tube  on  tho  eve  of  a  revohttion  I "  Ho  Bhragifod  lita  abouhU-rs  aud 
(leetfnlly  replied,  with  tbo  utmost  oonfldeuce,  "  a  revolution  I  a 
WolntioD !  It  is  piiun  you  know  nothing  of  the  power  of  a 
^nrenuDCntt  I  do;  it  is  ton  timos  greater  than  tho  etrejigth  of  any 
prill ilu  rcndt.  With  a  few  tboiigand  men  cnmmnnilod  by  my  friend, 
MusU  Bngeaud,  I  woold  answer  for  evfrything.  You  will  pardon 
■a,  my  dear  21.  do  S^lloux,  if  I  frankly  nay  the  Kestoration  vim 
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M.  Gnizot  *  good  Icaeun.     'I'bo  King's  ear  is  sharp  cnaogh,  bo  viO 
ttDdcrsUad  ai^  jiM  in  time." ' 

Tile  next  da^  the  aspect  of  tbe  Chambers  of  Deputies  aeeiacd 
to  JDStify  Tbiers's  words-     Tbe  majoriij  were  foil  of  ccinridence 
in  tbe  finnoeas  of  Gaizol,  as  was  Guizot  in  that  of  the  KiDf;. 
Bat  soon   afler,  he  sndilrnly  ascr-nd'-rl    the    tribanr.  and  witb 
melancholy  calmnr^t  told  ihem  that  M.  Molu  had  been  aimi- 
monrd  to  the  Tuilerirs  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.      Immediatdj 
there  were  loud  nries  of 'Treason!     Betraval!     It  is  tbe  Kin|i . 
Ab<)iration — -a    revolution!*      At    six    oVlock    nest    mornii , 
M.  Thiers  was  Prime  Minister;  at  seven  be  was  powerless;  it  I 
twmn  the  King  had  abdicated,  and  Thiers,  preatij-  agitated, '  Iwj 
much  BO  for  a  man  who  had  sought  so  great  a  res[H>nBihilitTi' [ 
was  seeking  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  exit  by  which  kl 
ouufd  safely  make  bis  escape. 

M.de  Falloux  gires  abundant  evidence  of  that  patriotic  OliiMl 
of  men  of  rery  dilTerent  parties  whicb  took  place  on  tbe  lallilf  j 
tbe  Monarchy  of  July.     The  *Moniteur'  of  .\larcb  11,  !»«. 
even  announced  tbe  names  of  tbe  most  aristocTatic  ladies  of  dei 
faubourg  St    Germain,  side   by  side  with  those  of  Mesdamo 
Dupont  (de  I'Eurc),  Ledm-RolUn,  Floeon,  Cremieux,  &C  St^] 
as  palionpstcs  of  n  rharitablc  effort.     Still  more  remarkable, at] 
contrasteil  with  the  Ilc%-olutinn  of  1830,  and  with  the  exisliic] 
French  Republic,  was  tbe  absence  of  anti-rcligiogs  passion.  Tbf 
Arcbbisbop   of   Paris,    attended  by   bis  two  ')i:Tands  vicniKti'j 
assured  M.  Dupont  de  TLlure  of  the  friendly  aid  of  tbe  der^f 
and  received  a  correspond!  nj;  reply. 

The  Legitimists  of  the  West  worked  shoulder  to  tboutder  la  I 
support  of  the  cause  of  order,  and  M.  de  Fallonz  wat  elected  u  j 
a  seat  in  tbe  Constitutional  Atsembly. 

It  had  been  absnnlly  decreed  that  tbe  deputies,  at  the  fint  j 
meeting  of  Ibe  Assembly  (May  -Itb),  should  wear  as  their  officii) 
costume  a  coal  and  waistcoat  d  la  Rt^ifspierre.    No  one,  however, 
but  themerobcrsof  the  Government  assumed  that  odious  cottUPCi  I 
and  tile  impression  produced  w.t.5  auch,  that  tbey  dare  on  aonl 
appear  in  it.    His  excessive  vanity,  and  deficient  political  ability, 
made  tbe  eloqtienee  of  Latnartinc  at  that  time  a  great  dafl^:J 
which  was  strongly  brought  home  to  M.  de  Falloux  bv  a  bct| 
told  bim  by  Marrast.     It  np|M!ars  that  tbe  latter  wanteil  to  knoir] 
what    tbe  old    Liberals  thought  of  him    and    bis    ProvitionsIJ 
Government.     De  Falloux    (old   him  that  Thiers,  ijieakinf  of 
the  a4lmirable  harangue  of  Lamartine  against  the  Red  flag,  I 
Bsid: — 
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'  Tbftt  ia  more  tium  I  cipeded  of  him.  I  sbonld  l)av«  thought 
him  more  wAj  to  yield  to  uveiy  wind  tliat  blew,  and  I  oouM  have 
Cucicd  him  nying — "  Yoa  are  right ;  evor;  now  criaia  demands  a 
hiUw  mnbol,  and  I  salato  iho  red  Siig  I "  To  this  atatflBoent  Blarrast 
nspliod  :  '^Thiers  is  a  donllBh  sharp  fellow!  lie  said  that,  did 
he?  Well,  that  ia  jiut  what  Lamartiao  did  really  cay,  nonl  fur 
word,  in  nitr  pnrato  deliberation  ,  .  .  finding  hioiseU  in  a  minority, 
he  loyally  carried  out  our  dosiic,  and  supported,  with  all  the  poworo 
of  hiH  eloqucDoc,  the  rcry  argntncnts  wo  liad  nieod  against  liis  own 
Tiew." 

•  On  tlwi  23ril  of  Jiin",  barricadcw  wcrt!  miiwd  all  OTor  Paris,  tlu) 
CumniitU.'v  of  Five  rtaignci,  and  GoiinnJ  Oaraigimo  was  cntruRtocI 
witli  the  vxiHititivti  povnir  and  roproMRxl  tho  nsvult  with  Tigi»iir,  as 
every  ous  Icoowh,  Iral  it  is  not  mo  whW  known  that  in  the  fuiir  days' 
vioUnt  stra([gle  Pnuiou  lost  miiiQ  gcmeral  ofiiour*  tbau  nvro  killed 
in  thu  must  memonblt)  baltlc«  of  tlifi  Empiru.  M.  de  Fallonx  went 
with  a  friend  to  tli«  HAUiI  Divn  lo  oorry  relief  to  iho  wonnded. 

'  At  first  tbo  woundsd  Nalional  Guatda  and  inanrgouts  bnd  been 
placed  in  Uie  wards  iDdiacriminately ;  but  it  was  soon  found  iiecea- 
aiy  to  eeparato  Ui«ca.  Some  inanrgenta  weio  found  to  have  dragf^ed 
tliUuselTea  from  Ihoir  own  bed  to  that  of  a  wounded  Goard,  and 
faittea  him  till  th«  Uood  came,  if  be  could  not  be  wounded  afn^h  iu 
other  mys.  It  is  neceasary  to  bavo  witneasad  mob  eoenM  to  Im>  sblo 
b  approciato  tho  crimo  of  tbosQ  wbo^  by  lies  coolly  rettontt.-d,  h«d 
arouHcd  aach  fury  in  tlw  maaaea.' 

On  leaving  the  hoipilal  he  met  tbe  Arrbbiihop  of  Pari* 
on  bis  way  tu  the  barricade,  where  be  so  nobly  ended  his 
life:— 

'  I  Bolicitod  the  hononr  of  accompanying  him ;  bat,  touching  his 
vn  pnrpie  cnasock  with  one  hand,  and  my  roprcsentativo's  scarf 
«ith  tbe  other,  ho  smilingly  said,  "I  tlunk,  for  my  protection,  that 
tliis  is  better  than  that." ' 

General  Covaigoac  encountered  what  was  at  first  but  ■  vague 
Of])a*iti<in  frnin  tbe  friends  of  tbe  old  Government,  the  most 
Komim-nt  being  MM.  Jules  Favre,  Paguerre,  and  Garnier- 
r»fe.s.  His  main  supporters  were  a  g;roun  known  as  the  '  Union 
oT  the  Rue  de  Poitiers,'  consisting  of  Legitimists,  Orlcnnists, 
wd  Republicans,  intent  only  upon  maintaining  order;  Rtid  so 
desirous  of  not  being  hampered  by  th<T  p*sl,  that  they  bad 
ticiaded  all  members  of  I'nrmcr  political  mitoriety.  After  the 
terrible  days  of  June,  however,  tbey  admitted  Odilon-Darrot, 
Uole,  Thiers,  and  some  others. 

The  first  sign  of  discord  aroM  from  tbe  General's  persistence 
in  appointing  \f.  Camot  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  a  vain 
Aitx,  for  on  Doojeao  bringing  forward  some  school-lKKiks 
mhorized  by  Carnot,  tho  latter  was  forced  at  once  to  resiso- 
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His  second  Ul-advuetl  bat  fniitlns  ttttempt  w&s  to  send  com- 
missionen  into  tbr  provinces  with  almost  unlunitcd  powers  to 
■timaiate  republican  farliag.  Ttu!  n«xt  tAsk  was  the  settlement 
of  lh«  Constitation.  M.  d«  Fallonx  onlj  liuik  part  in  tb« 
discussiim  nf  its  vi^liili  article,  vrtiicb  pmclaiiiied  tli<^  natnsl 
rights  of  French  citizens — those  of  'association,'  'p«icnJ)le 
assembla)^,'  'petition,'  and  *  proclamation  of  opinions,  oralljor 
hy   the  press.     M.  dc   MnntalrmWrt    and    M.    Koux-Lare^^ae 

Eroposed  to  add  to  thc-se,  *  ftcrdom  of  instniction.'  As  «e 
now,  the  critical  qtiestiun  was  tlic  mode  of  electing  lk« 
President  of  tlie  Republic.  Tlic  first  tendt^ncy  was  to  confer 
that  power  ou  the  Assembly  who  would,  without  doubt,  hare 
cl(-cii?d  General  Cavaipnac:  but  he  either  refuw:*!  tn  gire 
guumutccs  to  the  mnjoriiv,  or,  what  was  worse,  gave  nnlr 
«Tasive  replies.  Thi^  Biirinpartists  and  the  Left  advocated  a 
plebiacitc.  It  was  then  that  Lamartine,  hoping  thus  to  br 
elected  himself,  emerged  from  tlie  obscurity  In  which  be  bad 
dwelt,  and  once  more  misled  his  country  with  his  fatal  gift  of 
cloquL-ntre.     He  said : 

*"I  well  know  tiiat  a  DiuUitado  may  have  momeutaof  abertslico, 
ami  that  Bomo  name*  cany  away  crowds  as  a  scarlut  rag  nay  attract 
snuelwa  aaintals."  NcTortholess  ho  added :  -  Hen  may  Iw  eomr(c4 
in  groups,  but  not  in  momcs.  A  gUas  of  water  may  bo  poisoned,  btl 
not  a  river.  An  asvcmbly  is  open  to  &uq>icion,  tmt  a  DstioD  il » 
incorruptiblo  as  tliu  ouoau."  ' 

As  if  masses  of  men  could  not  be  mtslc<d,  or  an  ocean  be 
tempest  toucd !  His  fiuent  folly  carried  away  the  majority  of 
his  auditors,  a  memorable  warning  of  the  danger  that  a  natioD 
runs  wbicli  has  but  a  sin$;lc  legislative  body. 

Soon  after  the  vote  which  clrctrd  Louis  \apolean,  M.  de 
Falloux  learnt  what  hful  really  bcra  Latnarline's  antiei|)«tioiu, 
which  had  been  naively  expressed  in  the  following  words: — 

'With  univcreal  Hnflragu  iu>  individnal  will  obtain  a  suAoubI 
m^ority ;  bttt  l'rin<^  Ziuuis,  LiKlru-Iicilliu,  and  1  sliall  obtain  cmoBgb 
to  have  to  appear  bvfore  ikv.  Nitti-jnal  .\tssumbly.  When  that  MSMI> 
I  will  give  full  vent  to  my  pultliud  aspirations,  and  I  will  paint  tW 
fnlnro  JD  snob  ra^niScent  oalotir«  that  the  Assombly.  camel  av^» 
will  cloct  me,  perhaps  muuiimonsly.' 

M.  de  Falloux  would  bare  strongly  suppr>Tle(l  CavftigoBC,  if 
the  General  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  so.  But  Cavaignsc 
OOtnged  the  sentiments  of  the  majorily  by  gratuitously  rvcalliDf; 
to  mind  his  father's  vote  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI. 's  <htatb,  taA 
by  other  similar  exaggerations ;  and  it  was  asserted  in  tbr 
Assembly  that  public   recompenses  were   to  be  given   to  the 
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I  accomplice*  of  rietcki.  Votes  llicn  became  rajiit!!}'  tiansferred 
to  luppiiri  tlii^  |>lL>liiscite,  and  to  favour  Napoleon.  Thiett 
exjireSM^d  friiikl^  iiis  views  thus: — 


I 


' "  I  liad  tDTWiIf  thoaght  of  booomiiis  a  candiilate ;  but  I  see  tliat 
idea  tnuHt  be  giveu  op,  and  Lonia  Nupoleon  supported,  iritiioat,  liow- 
evor,  luwiimtii^  his  liVM?.  If  I  were  to  try  nad  fail,  it  would  be  a 
diwMlgr  fur  tbe  OBtise  of  ordar,  while,  if  I  wero  to  succeed,  I  stiodld 
be  obliged  lo  wed  the  Bepnblic,  aud  1  am  not  tbo  lad  for  aacb  a 
wuriltleas  bride  as  that."  Tlion)Ui>oQ  ho  tiMamo  tho  meet  ardent 
mpporter  of  tbe  Princie,  soduGi.'d  hy  tbo  Uthir's  apparent  iocapacitf, 
thiiiking  be  could  IrmI  bim  as  ho  iikod,  and  road;  oQOe  more,  H 
in  Fubnuu;,  to  "  answer  for  ovcrytbiug." ' 

In  the  flret  dars  of  December,  1848.  M.  Odilon-Barrol  came 
in  the  name  of  Louix  N'ApnWn  to  M.  tie  Falloiis  and  offered 
him,  to  hi«  gn-at  iturpriM-,  the  Miiitxtr^  nf  Kduc«tion  uid 
Fabtic  ^Vorxliip.  He  tefuieii  for  a  considtnnblc  time,  hut 
yielded  at  \nst  to  tlit.-  argumeuls  of  his  frieud*,  eKpecially  tbuse 
of  ihc  Abbe  Dupanloup.  Before  assenting;,  however,  he  went 
to  I'biers,  and  tnado  it  a  condition,  that  the  latter  sbontd  aid 
hint  to  carrj'  a  Bill  in  favour  of  treedom  of  education. 

* "  I  piomiite  it  yoa,  I  proiniixi  it  tuu,"  Tbicrx  nnsirvred,  with 
emotion  ;  "  and,  bdiuru  mu,  I  do  it  wiUinuly.  C'lunt  on  inc,  fur  my 
eoBvictioD  i»  now  tku  muuo  aa  yiHiia ;  I  and  lay  Litxaid  frioocl»  hare 
bocu  on  tbu  wrung  ruitl  in  religious  instteis ;  I  own  it  fnnkly." ' 

On  the  2l>lh  of  December  a  list  of  the  Ministry'  of  Odilon- 
BuTut  was  published  in  the  '  Moniteur.' 

'When,'  says  Df.  de  Falbus,  'I  ta^  m;  pUae  as  firarnl  Mnalor 
of  Iho  tTnivureity,  tbe  fb«l  thing  whieb  struck  my  evM  in  ihu  ulSce, 
««■  a  livuutiful  portfolio  of  rod  nMcooco,  on  which  waa  iuaeribed, 
Trum  M.  das  I'eraipiy,  iu  roraambmaoe  of  London  in  1835."  .  .  . 

'  The  relatione  of  Louis  Bonaparte  with  hia  Uinisten  were  mnoh 
cBibaRaeaed  at  tlrel,  and  sometimes  amuaing.  Odilour-Bairot  was 
iLe  uuly  one  bo  had  previously  known.  One  may  eay  that  he  waa 
faiuiliar  with  no  one  outaido  the  littlo  group  of  Kapoleonists,  in  the 
tnidsl  of  which  he  habitually  lirod.  Uo  had  really  to  maks 
aoquaintanco  with  Franco  itself.  Uo  was  thus  liablo  to  all  aorto 
4^  nustakcH;  aud  his  foreign  acoont,  which  tbo  "Obaiivari'*  was 
always  ndicoling,  added  to  his  ombanassmout.' 

The  initial  ineetins  took  place  in  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  Clar^  in  the  Hue  d'Anjou.  The  Ministers  found  the 
Prince  aloiu^,  and  be  shook  hands  with  each  in  a  cordial  manner, 
saving  simpl}',  '1  thank  you.'  Misunderstandings  arose  almost 
immediately,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  put  liust  in  the 
Preaident,  who  would  pass  from  an  apparently  profound  calm  to 
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somf!  itultirn,  unrxpc<'t(Hl  nclion.  Nnvrr  nni  xhc  provnb 
'Sil«ncc  glvvs  content'  len  Irue  lb>n  in  bii  ca«i>.  Thuugh  lie 
(ltd  not  tusrain  liU  opinions,  be  did  not,  for  all  ihat,  renounce 
Uiein ;  and  they  felt  tbe  juatice  of  Loid  Palmertion'a  sn^ing,  thu 
(lie  projects  of  his  brain  were  as  numerous  as  the  rsbbils  of  a 
warren,  and  as  ready  to  retire  and  hide  tbcmselves.  An  oDineiiT 
for  the  intuigenta  of  June  wns  one  of  the  first  projects  of  LoiiU 
Napoleon  which  his  Ministers  strenuously  opposed, 

M.  dc  FbIIous,  how<:ver,  persevered  with  hi*  great  project  ol 
freedom  of  education;  his  clerical  nnd  ConMrrvative  friendi 
made  n  strong  point  of  inti»lin^  un  liberty  for  all  and  no  privi- 
lege; and  he  gained  the  wurm  sup|>orl  of  Thiers  and  Victoi 
Cousin.  On  quilting  the  final  sitting  of  the  Commission  on  th' 
subject,  Thiers  caught  bold  of  the  philosopher's  arm,  exclsim- 
ing:  '  Cousin  I  Cousin  1  what  a  lesson  havo  wc  not  remmil 
The  Abbt;  Dupnnloup  is  right.  Vca,  we  have  fought  agaimi 
leuon  and  justice,  and  wc  owe  them  reparation.'  After  pro- 
longed  anil  pcrsererin);;  i-ITorts,  nnd  !n  spite  of  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  tlii^  Kadicnii  and  of  that  vicious  journal  *rU'oiven,'lbc 
I^w  was  voted  by  iiltit  ugaiost  '.i'Al  on  the  loih  of  Mxrch,  l$$ft 
A  few  months  ailer,  De  Falloux  bad  relinquished  office. 

The  expedition  to  Rome  and  the  letter  to  Edgar  Xey  Mtoi 
course  familiar  to  us  all,  but  the  firmness  through  which  M-d' 
Falloux  obtained  a  public  disaronal  in  the  'Nioniteur' of  ■« 
intentional  puhlicJly  should  also  be  known.  He  had  enlewJ 
the  .Ministry  with  two  objects  in  view,  the  Law  on  MilucsDon, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  I'ope's  t<-inpor4l  power.  Tbo* 
appearing  both  securt^d,  he  felt  justified  in  retiring  and  seeLint 
that  leposc  which  his  failing  health  bad  for  some  lime  fle<iDe<l 
to  render  necessary. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution  of  Febmary,  the  Orlcnaim 
split    into  two  factions.     Louis  Philippe,  at   Clntcmont,  fuli; 
admitlcil  that  only  the  Count  dc  Cbombord  could  suxtain  ibt 
monarchical  cause,  and  that  his  nndoubtcd  right  coincided  si 
folly  with  the  |Militical  uM-ds  of  the  country  now  as  they  M 
diverged   in   IHZO.     Tlie  Queen    Marie-Aroelie,  ihe   Due  ilc 
Nemours,  ainl  tlie   Princess  Clementine  took  the  same  ticw. 
The  Dnchcss  of  Orleans,  however,  would    not   agree   to  Ibt 
pottpOoemeDt  of  her  children's  hopes,  and  she  was  more  or  k 
■opporled  by  the  Prince  do  Joinville  and  the  Due  d'Aums 
M.  Mole  and  M.  Guizot  followed  the  King,  white  M.  Thiers, 
with  (ienersis  Changnrnier,  Dc  In  Moricicrr,  nnd   IJrdeau  looV 
the  opposite  side.     In  justice  to  Thiers,  it  must  be  said  that  be 
then  desired  above  all  things   to  maintain   the  union  of  ihi 
ConseiratiTo 
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alChanganiier,asCominaDdprof  theArm^of  Parit,  livt 
st  thn  Tuilrrics,  nnd  spolfc  his  mind  about  what  had  hii()pciie 
at  tbc  h'Aywc  and  other  matters,  such  as  the  Prcsidom's  debts' 
and  gnlUntrirs,  with  atlcr  carelrssncu;  and  this  although  the 
uinrants  who  waiirtl  nt  tahle  wt^rc  nnt  hit,  bnt  wrrc  attached  to 
tbe  palace.  I  Ih  ivas  pniiwsiied  with  the  i<l<ui  llial,  before  the 
EaoDsrchicul  ri-«Ii)ration  took  p1.ice,adirtatori.t)  interregnum  was 
neoessuj,  with  himself  for  Dictator,  tic  had  nu  iloutit  of  his 
own  power  and  iuSucnce  aver  the  qtidt.  M.  de  l''ii]loi]x  wu 
cmivinn'd  that  the  time  had  cotno  to  oppoie  the  Legilim&ts 
Monarchy  to  the  Republic.  The  Legitimists  had  as  early  as 
lllOS  *  been  divided  into  two  parties;  the  parliamentary  part; 
and  the  [nrly  which  dreamt  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  195 
the  immense  majtinty  nf  the  Legitimists  desiitx)  to  make 
the  oouDtry  »ee  that  M.  Berryer  wa*  the  true  repre»entntive  of 
the  sentimenia  and  intenttDns  of  the  Comie  de  Chaiahord  ;  nntf 
the  Orleanifits,  headed  by  'I'hiers  and  Guinot,  treated  with  bimi 
much  AS  they  would  have  done  with  the  Prince  in  person.  Tho 
only  thing  which  seemed  necessary  was  that  thi>  view  should  \x 
officially  conlirmed.  M.  dc  Falloux  had  conceived  certain 
suspicious ;  but  he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  to  ttv  the  Count 
de  C.'hamburd  to  set  the  tnalier  at  rest,  when  a  remarkable 
ineideut  took  place. 

Louis  Philippe  had  died  in  Augiut,  and  the  Comte  de^ 
Chatnburd  was  at  Wiesbaden  with  a  considerable  number  of 
Freacbmen.  Ho  immediately  put  on  mourning  and  ordered  a 
fgncrat  service,  as  also  did  the  Duchessc  trAngoulemc  at  Frohs- 
ilorf.  The  l.egitimists  generally,  and  es]>eeial)y  all  those  who 
hut  been  at  VVtevbnden,  were  full  of  hopes  of  rccouciliatiou  and 
fusion,  when  a  manifesto  suddenly  ap]>eared,  known  as  the 
'Circular  of  Wiesbaden.'  Therein  the  most  uncompromising 
principles  of  uUra-ioyaliam — of  absolutism — were  eipressed, 
and  Dot  only  was  any  ajiprl  au  peaple  formally  and  absolutely 
Gondemneil,  but  no  loophole  was  left  for  any  assertion  of  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  delennine  its  own  future.  This  manifest 
threw  the  Legitimist  |>aity  into  consternation  and  cimfusioa^j 
which  gave  rise  lo  rcmonilrances,  one  effect  of  which  was  the 
publication  of  another  letter  mure  favourable  to  coDstitutJonal 
principles. 

Meantime  the  plans  of  Louts  Napoleon  were  mnturinj^,  and 
the  critical  question  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  wbidi 
would  allow  of  bis  continuing  at  the  head  of  titc  Slate,  wu 
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started  b^  the  EIjtmSc.*  ■  Altbougli  the  su«pictMn>  of  tlie  Ata*nah]y 
were  arnusc<1,  tttnt  htxlv  fult  icsnirc  ax  lung  a«  tiiMicnil  Clitin* 
gamier  (thi^n  c^tillnl  *  itt  Sphinx '),  remaiutil  ;vt  the  head  of  lh« 
armr  cif  Pari*.  He  was,  however,  dismissed  after  General 
Nf'uuiiiver,  for  having,  like  the  latter,  forbidden  ihe  troops, 
while  under  arms,  to  iiltCT  cries — sucb  as  the  Vite  rEmpervur! — 
which  had  been  shouled  at  Saiorj*. 

At   this   time   the  question  of  the  flsji  to  b«  adopted    by 
the  Comte  dc  Chsmlwrd  apjxsirs  lo  have  been  first  di»cuui-<l 
without  any  definite  result.     It  wns  declared  tit  hi*  niitne,  that 
far  hv  no  iiii-aiis  rttpellMl  the  symbul  of  a   reconciliation  which 
he  had  at  hi-art,  but  that,  until  ho  was  invited  by  the  country 
to  do  so,  he  could  not  displ.iy  before  the  eyes  of  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.  a  lla^  that  recalled  to  her  such  agonizinj^  recollec- 
tions.    The  Due  de  Levis  detdarrid,  that  the  matter  was  to  be 
decidetl    by  the   nation   its<dt',  and    it  was  aMertcd  by  M.  dc  la 
Fcnnnnays  that  the  Count  had  onlered  a  new  unifiirin  with  a 
tri  colored  cockade.     But  no  movement  was  made  by  him  to  invite 
a  fiiKiim,  ami  the  Itoyalist  party  remained  profoundly  divided, 
as  also  was  the  Republican  Left.     1'ho  result  of  the  confusion 
of  |>arties  was  that  the  revision  was  rejected  ;  the  majority  being 
almost  one  hundred  less  than  was  required  to  carry  it,  and  this 
was  (oltowed  by  a  pnin^ation  from  July  to  the  4tli  of  November. 
Before  the  latter  dalt-  tlie  Prcriiident  opiinly  showed  his  hand  by 
disminning   hi*  Ministry,  and  ehnusing  one  altiigctlipr  outside 
the  Assembly,  General  Saint-Aniaud  being  made  Minister  or 
War.      The   alarm   thence   resulting   moved   the   Chamber   t*» 
attempt  an  energetic  measure  of  self-defence,  but  the  attempt 
was  defeated  by  the  Radical  party.     Among  them  were  somer 
real  arcomplic4-s  of  the  Klysec,  while  many  others  preferred  the 
(Icspolisni  of  a  Donaparte  to  a  Monarchical  restoration.    Amongst 
the    supporters    of    the    <S"vemment    were    Juh-s    Fnvre    and 
Crcmieux.     Not  fremlom,  but  domination,  was  always  the  real 
aspiration  of  that  section  of  the  Liberal  party.    Htill  more  guilty* 
boivever,  were  Louis  \'euillot  and  the  coterie  represented  by 
*  L'Uuivers.'  t 

liveryihing  was  now  prepared  for  the  cotip  tTi^lat,  except  the 
selection  of  the  day  ;  and  the  anxiety  of  those  men  who  vrerC 
Deither  accomplices  nor  blind  conlinoally  augmented.  At  the? 
«nd  of  November  the  Due  dc  Noaillcs,  M.  I^rryer,  General 
Changamier,  M.  Vitet,  and  M.  de  Fnlloux  dined  with  IVL  Mole. 
When  the  servants  liad  left,  they  consulted  General  Changamier 
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MM  to  the  cbaacei  of  the  attack  nnd  the  defence.  Ilu  coafidvnoe 
vu  complete,  believiag  hii»!u.-lf  able  lo  lejul  tUe  ftrniy.  Irrituted 
at  the  iucredulitji'  of  bis  frk-nds,  lie  frankly  slated  the  grouods 
of  his  confidence.  He  did  not  brlieTc  that  the  President  would 
lie  able  to  employ  any  but  obscure  nnd  «>nl4-iiipttble  ngcnt*, 
and  certainly  none  of  his  (Changarnicr'c)  oompaiiioni  in  arau. 
All  tlut  was  needed,  theiefore,  was  a  brief  opposition,  '  My 
lodging,'  he  said,  *  is  a  little  faitress ;  the  people  iu  my  house 
on  devoted  tu  ote,  especially  the  confectioner  on  ibe  ground 
floor  and  his  cooks."  This  speech  filled  bis  auditors  with 
sodnesi  and  con&lernstioD.     The  cad  was  evidently  at  hand. 

When  Thiers  was  seized  in  his  bed  he  wss  as  nstonithcd  aa 
be  tiad  been  in  1680.  Changarnier  was  socleverly  and  suddenly 
attacked  that  be  bad  not  time  even  to  scixe  the  pistols  be  kept 
leady,  Uinleau  was  the  only  general  who  was  able  lu  make  a 
brief  struggle  in  the  street,  and  he  was  iguiekly  ovcrjiowered 
and  carried  off  in  ajiacrt. 

Il  was  not  till  ne^l  morning  that  De  Falloux  beard  froni  bis 
servant  what  had  happened.  He  aioso  immedialely,  and  wa> 
quickly  visited  by  some  of  his  friends.  They  went  at  onc«^  to 
a  meeting  of  representatives  in  the  Kue  de  Lille,  where  3U0 
members  had  just  voted  the  President's  dismissal,  when  they 
perceived  a  mass  of  troops  uuder  their  windows.  They  were 
quickly  invaded  ;  but  the  Vice-Presidents  and  General  Oudinot 
addressed  the  soldirrt,  in  llie  name  of  the  law  and  military 
honour,  with  so  much  dignity,  that  their  leader,  visibly  OTd^ 
come,  retired  after  a  little  hesitation,  taking  bis  men  with  him. 

Fresh  orders  and  reinforcements  were  necessary ;  and  then  a 
hand  was  placed  on  each  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  the  whole 
3I.)0  were  made  to  descend  and  pass  between  two  rows  of  soldier* 
and  a  mocking  crowd,  lo  the  barrack  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  where 
ttiey  were  turned  first  into  the  courtyanl,  nnd  at  night  into  a 
large  hall.  An  officer  from  Anjoo,  M,  de  Jourdan,  rn^ogniiced 
M,  (le  Falloux,  arwl  procured  bim  a  n>om,  which  he  shared  with 
M.  de  Ressiegnier  and  .M.  Ilerryer.  At  midnight  a  commissary 
of  police  summoued  them  tu  be  driven  elsewhere,  and  their 
tarprise  w.-ii  great  to  find  they  were  to  be  taken  in  prison  vans 
lo  an  unknown  destination,  which  proved  to  be  the  fortress  of 
Mount  Valcricn.  There  some  infantry  nIHcers  nnd  soldiers 
nude  excuses  for  the  disorder  of  the  dormitnry,  saying,  with 
gr«t  politeness,  'We  did  not  expect  you  ;'  and  received  a  laughing 
reply  from  M.  de  Fallous's  friends.  At  the  end  of  the  dormitory 
was  an  outlook  over  all  Paris,  and  then  two  memb^irs  of  the 
Left  said  one  to  the  other,  nut  seeing  AI.  de  Falluux,  '  Il  ia 
itraoge   no  place  ou  fire  yet  t '  showing  what  were  the  bopci 

of 


of  some  even  of  the  so^ftllcd  Moderate  Republican*.     Fire  had 
often  been  threatened  by  the  demngof  ic  press. 

Soon  a  letter  wax  brouj^ht  to  M.  dc  rnlluux,  cxpretsed  ai 
follows: — 

'  If  7011  triU  conacut  to  tec  tae,  X  am  iraiting  for  you  iu  Hut  portor'H 
lodge.  '  PCWWJIT.' 

He  besilAted,  but  feeling  no  bitterness  against  AI.  de  Persigny, 
who  bad  been  ever  f&itbful,  &t  scrioui  risks,  to  one  caosci 
he  went  to  him.  He  had  not,  however,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining  his  friend's  release,  which  only  took  place  three  day* 
Inter.  It  tvait  thrn  propoMMl  to  drlain  certain  indlvidunU,  but 
the  rest  refused  tu  leave  unless  all  couh)  do  so.  They  only 
yielded  to  a  threat  of  force;  and,  similarly,  they  refused  to  quit 
the  uinoibuses  voluntarily.  This  second  difhculty  was  ^t  over 
by  taking:  out  the  horses,  and  leaving  the  Deputies  to  do  what 
they  liked. 

It  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  the  coup  (F^tat  was  truly  un- 
pnpalar,  when  six  millions  of  vnte«  sanctinm-d  it.  That  the 
■ivrrthron-  of  the  miideriite  Monarchy  of  Louis  Philip]><^  should 
have  resulted  in  the  establishmeut  of  n  drspotio  .Klnnarchy 
astoniiihed  not  a  few  observers ;  but  the  tide  had  turned. 

Meantime  M.  de  Falloux  retired  altogether  fn>m  political 
life,  and  occupied  himself  with  rebuilding  his  house  at  Bourg 
d'lre,  with  the  peaceful  stru^cgtcs  of  agxicuUnral  competition, 
and  with  very  active  and  intelligent  philanthropy, 

M.  Ilerryer  also  loved  his  country  residcnec  of  Angcrvillr, 
with  its  old  lowers  and  moat.  In  18&.'>  Mf^.  Ilupanloup, 
M.  de  Salvandy,  Montalembert,  Thiers,  and  l>e  Falloux  hap- 
pened to  be  there  assembled  as  guests,  when  the  fulluwing  con- 
versation, which  richly  merits  preservation,  took  place.  Looking 
at  a  portrait  of  Charles  X.  given  to  M.  Borryer  by  the  King, 
M.  Thiers  said  : — 

' "  Therv  is  a  face  wliieb  hn^atlies  loyaUy  and  uouiluea*.  Tell  us, 
Bcrryer,  nhat  was  really  in  the  King's  lamd  wlien  lie  nigtiod  tht> 
ordoiiuniiceH.  Diil  ho  ijositively  intend  to  vi[>Intu  tho  CUarlur,  or  did 
he  sincoicly  believe  in  his  right,  on  occouut  of  Article  XIV.,  to  do 
us  he  did  ?  " 

■ "  I  will  answer  with  comjileto  fmiikneas,  if  you,  in  torn,  will  tell 
mo  what  H-aa  in  tho  mind  of  thi^  Dtibo  of  Orli-ans,  and  what  yoa 
ti'ally  moaut  in  bnuKing  abciut  tins  revoluliou  iu  July." 

' "  It  ia  a  httrjjfttu,'  answered  Tliicra,  who  si'ldiim  wanted   much, 
abkiug  to  lelnto  a  tule;  auJ,  li'aniog  ai^iiiiist  tho  llruplaco  with  hifs 
bands  behind  lus  hack,  ho  described  tliu  ihioo  days  with  tho  most* 
perfect  good  nature,  in  true  and  lively  colouia.  much  as  follows : 

'  ■'  I  must  first  tell  you  thai  in  bringiiiij  en  tlio  Kcvolntioa  of  Jnly^ 

noitho^ 
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ulbw  the  Ihike,  Leffitte,  nor  au]r  of  ns  kcon  cloorlj  how  txr  ire 
bonld  bo  carried.  The  Dake  wilUiigly  courtwl  injiniUrity ;  but  Iio 
'deaited  it  as  a  cafegnartt  against  the  miatitkin  of  Xhu  Kiug,  >ni)  tu 
protect  his  property,  for  which  he  cartnl  more  as  &  family  wum  than 
as  ft  mieer,  for  he  vas  not  the  tniser  ho  ms  stud  to  be.  I  admit  be 
bad  no  elevation  of  tiMte,  but  ho  liked  to  epend  money  in  his  own 
way,  and  ev«iy  nov  and  then  could  bo  prodigal  of  it.  He  had  really 
bat  two  fixed  ideas.  OoowMiiot  to  overthrow  the  Iving,  the  other  was 
not  to  bo  driniD  into  cxilo  after  him.  lEis  one  objoct  was  to  make  a 
npftrato  placo  for  himself,  witliont  absoliito  dovotion.  bat  also  with- 
osl  treaclusry.  When,  sflDr  Iho  thron  <lays  "oe  waiitod  to  giro  him 
the  crown,  nno  had  t»  drag  him  »tit  of  his  retreat,  jiwt  as  if  ono  had 
to  pit  him  ill  iroDK,  and  makn  liim  Mo  that  lio  bad  no  choice  bat  tho 
throne  or  proHcrijstion.  M.  LafBttn  uaa  a  rain,  lionotrt,  simple 
boargcoia,  who  lMt«il  riola,  but  wiali«d  to  play  a  part.  ITo  wonld 
just  aa  williuglj  haru  accepted  Okarl«a  X.  as  Lnnla  Philinpo,  if  the 
ofleir  hid  been  made  soon  enongb.  ('aaimir  P<irier  roared  like  a  lion 
whau  one  spoke  of  interfcrinf;  with  the  dynasiy,  and  (iuixot  wa*  too 
completely  a  disciple  of  Royer-CuUard  to  go  along  with  us.  It  was 
only  La  FayetUt  nlio  Lad  a  viodictlTo  feeling  against  the  Bonrhoos ; 
and  it  iras  necessary  to  gain  him  Oter  to  our  viow  in  order  that  be 
might  gain  otliors.  As  for  myself,  I  iras  iVankly  a  child  of  the 
fievolniion.  and  I  only  lovc-d  my  modicr ;  bnt,  for  that  van  reawin,  I 
had  no  desiio  to  compromise  it  lightly.  I  thought  the  Roetoration 
was  mnch  atiwngor  than  it  roally  was.  TItero  was  not  tbo  slightest 
nasoo  to  donbt  the  fidelity  of  tbo  Army,  and  1  ucTcr  could  bavo 
supposed  it  would  not  barn  been  modo  itso  of. 

' "  Wo  gained  oourago  and  oonfidenoo  ovory  bonr  in  proportion  as 

the  dcfenoa  became  wmkcr,  whilo  nevnrthclc.sii  oxpcctiug,  and  being 

resigned  to,  a  rnoQwat  of  tlie  attack.     Ton  may  bn  qnite  mire  that  for 

nmnl  boDm  ihtt  Dao  do  Mortcranrt  really  held  the  dcatiiuaa  of 

Prance  in  liia  banitH.     If  bo  hud  been  quicker,  duverer,  or  mora 

resolute,    wo  tihtruld   Iiaru   Lad   tu  have   givvo  iu.      Sevurnl  of  us 

iwrctly  wiKliL-d  tltat  it  sliould  be  so ;  and  all  would  have  aubmitted 

«itb  more  or  \tv»  grumbliug.    Even  at  BambouUlet  tbo  Monarchy 

might  bsTo  been  aared,  if  the  King  himself  would  have  mado  the 

cOvrt.     When  we  saw  the  rabble  sent  off  in  pursuit  of  the  King,  we 

Hero  oouvinced  Ibey  would  come  back  to  Paris  tlie  worse  for  their 

La  icnture.     Tboy  wore  eont  otT  much  more  uith  the  idea  of  prosorriDg 

HSaris  from  serious  disorders,  thau  from  any  hope  that  tlitiy  conld 

^ErorooDW  soldiers  and  art  ill  cry  commanded  by  brave  Ooneial  Viaoont, 

^Kbd  only  woiiini;  for  ono  Hgn  ft'om  the  King. 

^■^'"  We  carri«i  through  tb«  Kovolntion  ot  July  simply  becatuso  wn 

were  allowed  to  cany  it  through.     If  the  Charter  had  been  again 

c^bred  us,  with  a  miccDcg'nnder  ibe  Duke  of  Orleans,  we  aboold  hare 

Inmtwd  at  it."    HI.  Berryor  tbon  told  bis  tale  with  at  good  a  gimoe  a« 

lit.  Thiof*. 

* "  I  nirver  knew,"  be  aaid,  "  a  rooiu  amiaUe  and  loyal  disposition 
klion  that  of  Charles  X.    He  hnd  the  ftalU  oorainon  in  his  genern- 

litwi, 


IIoa,aBd  tfww  Am  lo  Ins  IsingiiBg  bb;  bat  1m  mbo  b*S  llHtr  rod 
qmlitica.  Ba  laved  ht«  eoantry,  Bod  aamtrtif  belinwd  that  tho  boet 
war  lo  mra  it  wai  evefollf  tu  {niM.itt  kad  ■— "t-'"  «U  Uni  ri^tc 
asd  ptemgktiTea  of  t&e  Crovn.  ^al  in  this  idcK  be  wm  fnod** 
nenlkllj  ri^t,  mbMqaeat  evmtt  ban  abavn.  Bat  that  friction 
whUi  tt  tiuapftnlde  trota  Mtiotbi  of  t™"***"*  aluiBed  bita  bejmd 
iMMn, ud  hUmlutn  ww  utd np by friaads leM iiaeere Ifaan be  «m 
bhaseU.  If  iba  Left  of  tba  Cbamber  bad  pren  a  belter  raeeption  lo 
tbe  lLuti;ptv  inaiMi7,  tbe  Kiag  woold  not,  of  his  ovn  aeoard,  bm 
abandoned  Llioi  luUfj.  He  bad 'low  bean  tb«  friend  of  aarenl 
mMaben  of  tbe  CabioeL  noUU/  tt  lOL  da  la  f^mmjajfs  and  Rfia 
de  NcQvflle,  and  bc^  like  tntf  ana  aba^  fdt  tba  ebum  of  IL  da 


I  had  no  great  opinion  of  Ibe  political  oonpelBMy  of  Frioea 
de  Polignac,  and  ntbar  diatrastad  bim,  tbongfa  be  was  ■  ftiaoA  of  his 
jrootb.  His  Middon.  Juimitunte  adhaoon  to  bim  was  doo  u>  tfao  fact, 
that  U.  do  Poli^iac  and  Ma  fHioada  at  tbo  TnilMiaB  bad  almn  told 
tboKing,  Uiat  his  eoneoaaiaaa  wovld  beiiHdeB,tfaattb(7TDBld  norcr 
diaann  th»  OppositioB,  aad  Ibat  aooner  or  btter  bo  mnild  bo  con- 
polled  to  ramnum  an  eieliumlp  Bojaliat  Unustrr,  in  oidar  to  vago 
ami  win  the  last  hattlo  hetiroca  Bojal^  and  tbo  Itorolntinn. 

' "  Uii  hia  rctnnt  from  bja  prograaa  in  Alaaeo,  tbo  King  waa  in  a 
■lata  of  cinltatiim,  and  he  laviKh^d  atgna  of  bin  aatirfaction  on  hut 
Minixtij.  But  irbi.li  tho  Ijcft,  tbann  to  tbo  conntTaaeo  of  tbe 
extreme  Bight,  ooounittiJ  the  nnpardunable  fault  of  pattiuff  M.  do 
Mortiguac  iu  a  miDorit;,  tho  King  recalled  to  mind  5L  du  Fulignatt'a 
prophedL-a.  He  bdicml  hinwrlf  thiw  doing  bot  tardj  juatuse  to  tliu 
P^tioal  peoettation  «f  a  fri«ui  bo  bad  uider-eatiBiatcd,  and  put 
DJBlBelf  aftusetber  into  hta  handa,  not,  na  baa  been  gonciallj  belie^d. 
OD  accoont  ci  toy  peraonal  aSDctioa,  trat  nlber  aa  a  aoti  of  ame»i« 
luM^tihle.  Eren  after  tfaat  it  took  a  whole  j«ar  lo  lead  Mm,  with 
great  difflonlty  aad  aorely  BKalust  the  grain,  to  atgn  Ibe  ordoonaDoea. 
At  tint  Ter;  last  roonsent,  if  only  aome  of  Ibe  Hinistrr  bad  baas  as 
conTageona  aa  Ihcy  were  cteai-ai^tad,  if  Ibe;  bad  not  given  in  to  the 
fatal  doelrioci  of  inoto  and  paaMn  lldaUlj,  if  the;  had  plaocd  their 
roeignation  in  tho  King's  handa,  tnetead  of  silently  risking  thair 
own  heads  for  him,  the  Uonarohjr  might  still  baTe  been  aavod. 

' "  Of  Prioco  Poligaao  I  will  only  speak  with  regret  and  iwpaot," 
■aid  Ttf.  Rcnyer,  after  a  little  heaitalion.  "He.  it  was,  who  atartad 
mo  on  my  jwlitical  caieer.  He  had  great  reqieet  for  hU  fumily,  and 
a  high  npinii'A  of  hia  own  destiny.  Tfao  I'olignacs  cami^  fnicu 
AoTergiM!,  vhoni  pnpniar  sayiogs  whsaned  (o  tbcir  gn-al  import- 
auoe.  .  .  .  'If  tbo  Kingcanio  toanond,  wbo  wonld  tlmn  lio  king?— 
U-dv  Pulignac  If  Gcd  camo  to  on  end,  who  wonld  tbiTii  lie  G«u  ? — 
M.  do  Piilxgnoe,  that  i*,  if  bo  was  willing.'  This  nntrcHtTal  pride," 
M.  Bciryer  iuliU>d,  "  waa  not  the  only  danger  which  heaet  bini.  I 
most  ailoiit  he  wiui  a  vijtioiuuT,  mul  hclionil  bimaelf  tho  object  c>f 
SUpomatnral  Dirino  commnnivntiDnK.  .  .  .  TbiM  i*  how  I  oamo  to 
know  it.    U.  Uaudaronx-Vertamy,  a  diattnguiahed  member  of  tbe 
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Puis  Bar,  was  nlm  from  Anmgiw.  Ho  Inbonrod  tbwe  to  tKttj 
mj  first  olection,  anil,  immoiliatoly  nfter  it,  proeontod  ma  to  tho 
ProsJdcnt  of  tbo  Council.  1  hiul  tlio  kindost  roooption.  Prince 
PoltaBBfl  spoko  to  nto  of  my  fathor  wtA  of  roysolf  Id  tonos,  the  r»- 
BxunDmnoo  of  which  jrot  moros  mo,  anil  ofTcrod  dio  tbo  Ministry  of 
Jnstioo.  I  nfasod  tho  oflor  oii  tbo  gniiin<l  of  laj  polittoal  in«xp»- 
rioDOa.  'Thero  ore  smno  attm,'  ho  rciiliml,  'wlio  do  not  i>ood  «xp»- 
riencc.'  TliiK  cunrvHHton  in  hiM  tiicmih  puinix)  me  miioh,  for  I  felt  Ihnt 
lio  reformd  Ui  liiniitelf.  I  wuh  iibotit  to  protoAl  agaimit  Mich  n  vicn-, 
trbcu  he  ttddiHl,  'Tuii  think  mo  null,  but  ilo  iiot  lilco  to  my  m. 
Then  I  Bhall  have  inoni  confidcituu  in  ytm  than  you  h»To  in  mo. 
'Well!  I  thimid  not  [K-rimiiK  havo  atrett^fa  euooKh  to  mrrj  kll 
throngh  Biueerafnllj,  if  1  wiu  alono.  But  I  will  ooulldo  to  jon  ft 
matter  that  I  bsve  oiilj  let  vory  fow  friends  know.  God  Mttistti  ma 
daily,  by  conmnniattions,  an  to  tbo  source  of  wbiob  I  oaonot  be  ini»> 
taken.'  "  At  these  words,"  Raid  M.  Berryer,  "a  perfoct  tenor  aeised 
no.  I  saw  at  ouce  tho  ruin  of  the  Mooarohy,  awt  tho  era  of  rovoln- 
tiona  reopened.  I  multorod  a  few  inooheroot  words,  and  retired 
procipitately." ' 

An  anecdote  about  certain  oxpressionB  nscd  by  M.  Thiers 
the  next  day,  is  also  worth  perusal.  Ho  had  come  suddenly 
into  (he  Bishop  of  Orleans  ronm,  who  was  cIosfIm]  with 
Al.  de  Montalcmlx-rt  and  M.  dc  Falloux,  when  the  lntt«r  said 
«o  bim: — 

'"  Will  you  aUoir  me  to  expreM  f^ody  to  yon  a  feeding  which  liu 
Itaimtetl  inu  iiiuuo  yesterday?  Yon  hare  ahown  as  how  Iho  Itovolu- 
tkin  of  July  waa  due  to  a  miaundersiaading,  and  U.  B«rry<ir  Khnwod 
tm  thnt  Charlc*  X.  no  more  deaired  to  destroy  public  lil»rty  timn 
tho  Duku  of  Orleans  to  analcb  the  crown  from  hiiu.  Well!  Ought 
Tianoe  always  to  continue  the  victim  of  mere  mistftkos?  Will  yciu 
«Miaeol  to  aay  publicly  what  you  have  told  us  confldontially?  .  .  .  Dn 
jon  not  fear  tlwl  one  day  your  ex>iintry  may  write  on  yoor  lomh ; 
*yL  Tbiera,  wbosaw  okarly  all  onrillw,  but  would  heal  nooef '" 

<"Nol  no  I"  ho  replied,  with  an  oocont  of  profound  resolation; 
*'  my  conntry  will  never  appeal  to  my  palriottgm  iu  vain.  ...  I  am 
*  HonaiehiBt  as  much  ae  you  am,  if  in  a  somewhat  different  fashion. 
I  am  ooovincod  of  tho  saporiority  of  tho  monarchical  eystoro.  and  I 
am  especially  oonviDM<d  tliat  tbo  republican  HrKtom  and  the  French 
tempmioent  aro  incompatilde.  Whon  nothing  mom  in  noodod  tbao 
that  we  ehoald  como  to  an  understanding  almut  kiiulII  mattoTs,  yon 
will  eee  that  I  will  do  for  Honarohy  what  yon  havii  aln^ncly  nccn  mo  do 
Jar  religion  to  ooojonction  with  my  nrneiated  frioiul  tho  Riahop  of 
Orteans." 

'  With  those  wordii  M.  Thiora  rose  and  preesed  the  hand  of  tho 
Bishop,  who  was  movud  to  leant.     I  an  convinced  Thicnt  at  that 
■fiODcnt  was  sinccm.    Thero  are  rarJoua  proofs  of  it.    His  oonriction 
nd  laogoago  novor  varieil  till  the  terrible  year  1871.' 
~  M.  de  Falloux 
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M.  de  Falloax  vas  &  member  of  the  Acadcmr.  ftn<l  in  1857 
h&d  to  br  proM-ntwl  to  the  Emprmr,  brr:«nsp  sinc«  its  foundation 
that  inxtitutinn  coontrd  nniongst  il*  prlvili-gi^  tho  right  of 
dcmnnding  nn  nuilirnnr  fnr  luch  a  purpciM?,  without  the  formality 
of  a|i[>lring  to  a  ministi^r.  It  wni  it*  duty  to  infonn  the  Chief 
of  (he  State  conocrning  each  nomination,  and  these  customs  hsd 
been  carefully  adhered  lo  through  all  the  various  regimes  which 
had  BUccessirely  governed  France.  Napoleon  HI.  likmt  tbrsn 
aadiences.  and  he  spoke  on  such  occasions  rscrptionitlly  well, 
if  not  taken  saddcnly  nb^ck.  When  in  the  prccritin^  year  he 
iTceirod  the  Due  de  RrogHe — who  in  his  speech  hnd  praised 
thr- rwp  if ^tal  of  Napiiieon  1. — he  said:  '1  hope,  .Monsieur  le 
Due,  that  jour  grandson  will  speak  of  the  2nd  of  December  at 
yon  have  spoken  of  the  Dix'huU  Brumaire.'  M.  de  Falloiut 
was  nrescnled  by  M.  Brtfont*  in  (be  usual,  formal  termt.  But 
the  Lmperor  interrupted  him,  saving,  in  a  very  gTacion;  manner, 
*  Oh !  I  know  M.  de  Falloux  very  well,'  and  after  a  short  pause 
added  the  evidently  prcmrditfttixl  wonls :  '  M.  dp  Fallous, 
public  disorder  brought  us  together,  1  regret  that  order  has  not 
re-united  us.'  His  visitor  hail  it  in  his  mind  to  reply,  'Sire, 
this  it  not  order;'  but  repressing  it,  he  answered  simply,  *1 
have  always  retained  a  grateful  recollection  of  5!.  Ic  President's 
goodness  to  me,' 

Three  years  later,  it  was  our  author's  duty  to  go  and  announce 
to  tlie  Km]>eror  the  election  of  I'cre  Lacordnire,  who  had  dared 
from  the  pulptt  to  utter  a  most  scathing  denunciation  of  des- 
potism. He  thcrc'fore  anticipated  some  lm[>erial  epigram, 
when  be  ofGcially  asked  the  sanction  of  Laeordaire's  election  in 
the  place  of  M,  de  Tocriueville.     The  Emperor  merely  said : — 

' "  I  smotion  the  dectiou  with  pleaitTiKi,  although  I  will  not  di»- 
gnise  from  yon  that  it  apjieani  to  me  a  somevhat  strange  one,  wl '  ' 
has  not  been  made  with  any  intcntiim  of  pleasing  me." ' 

Thereupon  followed  a  long  and  tnteiesling  colloquy,  wherein 
M.  de  Falluux  protested  against  the  Imperial  policy,  the  Emperor 
defending  himself  on  the  ground  of  the  diRiculties  which 
surrounded  him,  and  ending  with  the  words : — 

*"T  have  Iicen  ))]aAKcil  In  wco  yon  anil  to  hear  what  yon  say." 
*Hel]iL-u  iu|ui!(:»:d  uiy  hauil  Kadty  itiid  kindly  as  I  withdrew. 
Ibe  norsu  of  the  loug  eouversatiun  tliv  Kmpctur  appeared  oppr 

*  Dorinit  tlie  RovolaUoa  «f  U30.  wbtn  to  manjr  fmoan  of  iiSuntit  vigwt 
SkiiiiiKil  lUi-  lr^n:>lur  bt  pretMUODi  11  BrSbot  t«ifaM<i!  lu  "rar  ii.  A  iworkln^ 
nmii  ia>^ling  Iiliii  In  Uis  SlMOt  sd^Waed  him  wilh, '  Cltiwu  1  why  do  yon  Ml 
vMr  lh«lM>)xonr  frvedoinf '  Tu  irliloh  beponmptly  r^jillw),  'Wky,  n^  Aris^d, 
to  rliow  llial  1  am  free,  to  be  sucv.' 

with 
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miA  BMUiMlioIyi  aod  lurdlv  Ji^itniitcd  tbo  puinfnl  docility  of  his 
obe-ltanoa  to  tbe  secret  diffioiiltiea  bo  had  coforrod  to  without 
f^htniningi* 

M.  tie  Palloux  bad  no  further  relations  with  the  Rmpcror. 
Hp  was  oc«upio«I  with  the  interacts  of  religion  and  Lvgiilmnc}*, 
and  brokrn-hrATtnd  at  lh<*  loss  of  his  most  ralued  friends, 
Lu-nnlnirr,  Rrrrjcr,  and  Munialcmbrrl.  Soon  afterwards  war 
Van  dfclarrd,  and  ihi'  I\in|)!rp  Ml. 

The  «;lcction>  for  lli«  Naltona]  Aurmblv  tnnk  place  dnrinff 

the  anniitice,  and  were  the  expreuion  of  the  supreme  need  of 

pnce  which  was  felt  by  (he  nation.     The  fact  that  nainl>ctta 

»d  the  Left  advocate*!  a  cnnlinuance  of  the  war  was  prohahlr 

■be  catLM  of  their  electoral  defeat,  ivhich  would  hiive  been  ^et 

more  crashing,  had  not  the  Kight  spontancoatlj  ^iren  ihem  a 

place  on  tlieir  list*.     The  Atsrmhly,  though  very  conscrratire 

as  a  whole,  nevertheless  included  men  of  very  diver^nt  views. 

Vet  mure  unfortunate  was  the  ascendency  which  M.  Thiers  wa« 

uniTertslly  allowed  to  exercise,  as  the  great  opponent  of  war 

and  the  principal  aegocialor  of  peace. 

When  the  Assembly  removed  to  Versailles,  M.  de  Fallouz, 
on  ihc  Ist  of  July,  1871,  took  up  his  residence  there,"  and  on  thai 
d«jf  received  «  visit  from  two  sccrctnries  of  the  Assembly. 

*  "  Too  Ijbto  jurt  como  in  lime,'*  thmr  *»iil  j«y(iii«ly ;  "  tlia  OomtO 
^Q  PiH*  and  the  Duo  de  Chartrea  dine  with  TLtcra  t»-day,  and 
Ru  |.)  n<ilt{itun  on  Monday,  wh»re  tbo  Cotnto  du  CItainhurd  iv  waiting 
for  ibnn."  litsirfing  lUL-ir  prt-aaiiii;  invitation  to  h«  prcMint,  they 
pvomiatd  him  to  nilurn  iittit  day  uid  tell  him  the  result. 

"They  kept  tJiuir  word,  and  U.  do  Kleaux,  who  came  first,  ahovred 
hy  bb  ndiant  appearance  that  all  bad  gone  veil. 

'  It  was  the  Monarehy  that  was  the  host  yesterday  in  the  hoase  of 
llie  BcpnbUo.  Tbo  Princes  stood  in  tlio  middle  of  the  drawing-Toom, 
Qui  the  tni'^l'  '"CK  preMUtod  to  thom  by  M.  Thiers,  who  was  no 
Wi«r  the  master  of  the  faottse.  Unring  dinner  and  all  the  evoning, 
no£iQj;  was  talked  of  but  th«  tcconciliationof  the  Iloyal  Family.  The 
Piiiues  freely  annonncod  their  intention  of  going  to  Brnges,  where 
^(J'lnitedeCbambord  resided,  nod  ovorjr  one  warmly  ozpressod  good 
^ilu^ 

'  U.  (Is  PrUouii,  on  aemuiit  orf  liU  lualtli.  abtnlntoly  needed  quint,  and  ttiis 
trotiijiat'l  ia  n  lai|;e  btnitn  with  >  tivr.  (tnnloD  in  the  tciin  do  8»tDnr.  bdonglnE; 
^ViO  BoiniKsdp  Frvvitki,  wlii>  )'a>l  knl  II  tottin  RUIiop  of  Orleans,  wliMn 
Bnilxif  lUe  jiwt  suilnl  tbe  Cviirit'*  fiidniiitlti.  The  ItliJ'np  arnt  to  bod  al 
aiii«  ud  lOKi  at  Hw.  K"iu^  t'>  woik  in  liii  otiiilv  iMifi^r*  *ii.  an  •onn  as  he  bad 
■id  Ills  DiMa.  Then  111"  dour-brll  wni  iiiufflcd,  and  nn  nne  ronld  noma  In  who 
■niHit  pmtldod  wtib  a  )tej.  M.  dr  Falloux.  of  roiirne,  hiid  mi's  mid  was  tbiu 
Uhti(ut,btUiKsl<lF,ai  beMij*,  ■  williootmiiiaJrii;  uiiy  illatiirbiiDcv.  ID  introiluoo 
L«b  Uiu  UiUe  Orimi*  diootae  aJmort  worlll;  n'lyps  n<it  (loinitii;  liome  till  ten 
(>'elDrkUalf>bt.ai>d  not  getting  wpUItanca  or  ciglit  iu  tbemctnuig/ 

Vol  It;*.— Wo.  33S.  P  ■ "  And 
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<-And  bow  aid  U.  TkienEpeafc?"— "KxocUmttl;)  ocdlentl 
H«  nwMd  cMcliuited  with  tbo  gMcww  of  tlia  Hn  Pri»c«a.  and  q>o1 
in  tlw  higbeat  l«niM  of  tlia  hmA  of  tbo  booM  of  Pnuco^    Some  od 
bftving  wid  to  bim,  'Nothing  ia  wanting  at  jronr  dinnar  bat  iK^ 
Camte  dc  dunnbord'a  prcMneo,'  Iw  aaswcrod  witb  TiTaoitj',  ' 
le  Cciintd  dn  CliatnboTd  wodld  baro  b«a>  rooat  weleome,  sod  I  do 
dMi[«ir  of  baTiiig  tli«t  bonooT.'  '*  * 


1 


Tbe  Monvcbuls  bad  on«  d»y  fall  of  bappinecs ;  on  Ibe  nejc 
ia  (be  Iwinklin;;  of  an  eve,  all  their  hopes  were  overthrown  t»T 
the  followiDg  fi'i|;icl    teller,  written    in    the    third   porsoo,  ar^tl 
addressed  to  (he  Comte  de  Paris ; — 

"■  H.  Ifi  Comte  Aa  Ohaabord  h»  be«D  bapp^  lo  team  tbe  deaiK 
tl»  Comto  de  Paris  to  be  RC«i*ed  hj  him. 

'"M.  I''  CoiDle  de  Ohantbord  is  in  France.    Tbe  noouat 
ba»  arriTcd  to  oxpUin  himralf  on  certain  qtie«tJotiB  bitborto  ; 

'  "  Il«  bopt«  tbat  notlung  tie  duJt  faj  will  Iw  an  obstacle  to  tbal 
nmnioD  of  tbo  booM  of  BoaboB  which  has  alwavs  bcvn  bis  most 
cbarisbcd  desini. 

• "  NcvRTtbolcaa  loyalty  donuads  tliat  tho  Princo*,  bia  oouin^ 
■faoold  bo  informed  befDroband,  and  U.  )«  Comt«  do  CHaniboH 
bdioTca  it  to  he  Ina  daty  to  ask  91.  lo  Comtn  do  Parin  to  dofor  bii 
Tisit  a  litU<:  till  Fnui<.-o  ban  brcu  mndn  fully  aoinnintcd  with  bi* 
{nlentiuiui.  Hl-  wonlit  bare  wixbod  lo  haTc  received  tbe  Tisit  of  hi* 
eoiudu  at  Chiunbord,  lUd  bo  ncit  think  it  nndecirable  to  pruloog  bis 
Btay  at  tbe  pruauut  tnotnent. 

■ "  Od  leaTing  Chanibord,  b«  will  go  to  Bmgca,  tliete  to  remain 
from  tbe  84b  to  tbe  l41b  of  July. 

"'Blo»,3/d/^,  IS?!.-' 

It  was  ifn|K>sa!l)le,  of  cnurse,  for  llw  Princes  to  refrain  ttoS* 
mnking  known    the    swlden    otntAcle  which,  from  no  fault  vt 
theirs,  put  a  stop  to  their  journey- ;  but  thej'  did  tUis  witb  thc^ 
^^atest  discretion. 

No  one  in  the  Assembly  would  at  first  believe  tbe  nc* 
crying,  'It  ta  impoMible;'  but  they  sooner  or  later  leamK? 
that  before  piiini;  in  Cbnmbonl  the  Count  ba*l  passed  four-and- 
twenty  bount  in  Paris,  where  he  had  visited  eertnin  monnmetit^^' 
and  ri?eeiv«I  ii  fi-w  friends  in  the  «t^icll^»t  wiw/ni/o.  Amoiip^' 
ibero  was  ibe  Miircjui*  de  la  Ferli',  President  of  ibe  Roj^li^*' 
Committee,  apiMiiiited  by  tbe  Count.  He  was  a  tana  who  noV' 
only  would  have  lisked  his  life  at  tbe  slightest  sign  from  lliey 
King,  but  one  who  had  repeatedly  sacrificed  his  own  sentiinent^ 
witb  the  most  passive  obedience.  Xevortbcless  on  this  oca—' 
sio)»  his  prrrrption  of  the  danprr  of  tho  Count's  projects  madt^ 
him  resisi,  anil,  for  thr  first  time,  he  gtivc  exprcMiini  to  Iiis  io_v»» 
alarm.     Having  exltnusled  his  ohji-vtions,  he  refused  to  rcinair'* 

aoi  ^ 
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■BV  longer  tlic  rtffirial  rcprcsmtativp  of  the  wtroprntlc  policy, 
whi<:ti  w<i«  »tM>ut  ut  bi:  initintnl  bvthc  uncxprctod  prni'lamncinn 
conr«nitng  lh<!  while  Qig.  Tlin  HrincR  bccntno  ctiTngM) ;  his 
faithful  servuit  vainly  iniittetl  and  iratnTatRil ;  iind  they  then 
separated  never  to  see  each  other  n^in.  M.  de  U  Ferte  at  once 
went  to  Versailles  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  nod  M.  de  Fatloux. 
'  They  ansiously  questioned  him,  and  be  frsuklj  answered  us,  and 
whilr  he  told  his  (ate  great  tejirs  fell  from  bis  eyes — tears  which 
spoke  much,  for  lie  was  a.  large,  powerful  man,  by  disposition 
and  tnheritnnt'C!  emenliallv  a  soldier.'  * 

'X'he  Kijyalists  in  cuiisteniation  quickly  elmse  a  Committee  of 
Three  to  represent  them  to  the  Count.  They  were  eu  in  missioned 
to  aay, '  The  signature  of  the  Manifesto  would  he  an  abdication, 
aod  the  cerlato  desiruclion  of  a  in  on  arch  leal  restoiation.'  But 
oil  tbcir  efforts  were  in  vain.  The  Count  received  every  repre- 
aentation  made  to  him  with  couitcsv  and  cnlmness,  and  with 
n  ctmridence,  which  did  not  admit  of  discussion,  but  which 
seemed  to  rest  upon  some  supemntural  asaittance.  Kven  his 
OWD  intimates  joined  in  the  ntt<!mpt  to  mure  him,  but  he 
Temained  inflexible,  and  would  not  even  nfj^ree  to  give  time 
for  the  KoynlisiB  of  France  to  make  their  feelings  known  to 
iiim.  The  well-known  fatal  Manifesto  from  Chamhord  imme- 
diately appeared. 

'  The  BisfaM  of  OrlvauK  ruooivud  tlio  Uanifosto  as  we  were  rvung 
fiom  tahlo.  Wu  resd  it  with  iuexureanblu  Htdnesa  without  saying  a 
^wiird.  M.  V)t«l  arrived  a  few  Duuntes  afterwards.  He  lixclaimed, 
**Ohl  hlood  of  CbarK-H  X.I"  and  renuuued  luUf;  silent,  his  head 
between  his  hauls.  M.  Suiut-Hure  Gitaidin  aoou  juiui.'d  us,  and  wna 
no  teas  eeuci-med.  "  We  were  so  happy,"  he  said,  "  at  being  at  last 
veooBciied  and  working  tegetlier  for  the  rt-t^nurution  of  our  country, 
"^ffhat  now  is  to  become  of  Fiance,  and  what  itill  bo  her  destiny  ?  " ' 

Tt  WAS  with  reluctance  and  hesitation  that  M.  de  Falloox 
again  visited  .M,  Thiers,  but  he  was  Tcry  cordially  receivecL 

'  "  Well  I "  Bsid  the  Utter,  '*  M.  Ic  Comto  do  Chanilicinl  coniltx-ts  liis 
affairs  in  a  singular  way  I  Atf  for  me,  I  did  not  iksiru  ihi:  rutum 
«)f  the  Orleana  I'tinccs.  I  thought  it  tanh  and  jirvnouture.  It  was 
tho  Count  and  his  friciuls  who  fuicod  my  hand  and  bniuKbt  thtm  to 
'VeTsailloe,  where  they  hnd  hucccms  after  sueueaa  with  the  army  and 
AaMiably.     And  uow  it  ie  the  Cootil  himself  who  breaks  willi  his 

*HelMdptotedlliisialM8,dwlnKtli«fDsn»«cticmerJBna.  Ttwanyiiang 
via  wjbile,  u^andy  irixt«m  yust*  of  ase,  bud  hmpod  apan  a  barrlrMu  tu 
"Van  tlu)  ted  6nK>  snil  bad  Cdlsu  siruek  In  s  tall.  9MDg  M.  do  la  Perl^ 
y6eg  farwajd  to  t&o  hit  pI»M.  bu  t'loLninird.  ■  Ah  T  voii  orv  lii  lu«b,  you  bl^; 
Minrai' t^Nsttonal  Gnanl.  vuu  will  pit  tliv  lliuc.'  'Nc^  luy  Uy,  Iibsl)  noli' 
Is]  Ubag  liiiu  Id  bJU  nrau,  tie  put  lti«  Bag  in  bU  liauil,  auil  aeaosud**!  wiUi 
l«dMU«  tosd  bsfcrs  the  inmrgtoiti  hod  time  tofltvajniu. 

V  i 
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consiiis  «nA  tlirowB  OTcrything  out  of  tlin  windoir.  Peoplo  Mcnn 
lae  of  nnDting  t»  fnuml  the  Ifvpulitin.  N»  cinu  can  i»y  thut  nov ;  wt 
ono  can  <1ony  itiat  Ibu  fuunikT  of  tliv  FruucU  Republic  in  tltu  Curate 
do  Cbambord."  * 

Tbion  wai  nalurallj-  amitiblo  and  unnRpclpd,  and  tbotifrh 
escetsively  vain,  by  no  mrsni  toucby,  on  ncconnt  nf  his  px> 
oeaaiTP  >e]r-confid«nc«.  Neither  br,  nor  hia  wife,  nor  Mile. 
Doanc  clianffcd,  wben  he  was  the  head  of  the  Slate,  any  nf  their 
Iwbits  nf  life,  which  were  not  only  limple,  but  mnre  jiani* 
tnnniriut  (han  lusuriou*.  Nereribeless  he  swina  to  havfr  bad 
an  eslreine  love  of  money  which  he  allowed  lo  he  seen  in  a 
painful  manner,  with  re^pert  to  the  rrbuildinf;  of  hia  houia 
deatroyed  by  the  Commaniala,  The  Comtnissinn  appointfd  tar 
the  purpose  propnerd  to  apend  1,000,000  franca,  but  he  de- 
manded the  atMUrd  aum  of  1,<>00,(XI0,  and  ii  even  said  to  have 
entimerated  amongst  his  losses  objects  which  lie  well  knew  were 
safely  hidden  awey.  As  he  verged  more  and  more  towards  (be 
Left  in  politics,  he  seems  lo  have  indulKe<!,  even  at  council 
tneetin^  in  profane  and  obsceoe  jokes,  such  as  he  had  □ever 
been  known  to  make  before.  M.  dc  Falloux  contmata  him  with 
Guixot,  much  to  the  adrantage  of  (lie  latter,  terminating  his 
comparison  '  as  follows  : — 

'  M.  Gaixnt  A\f.A  at  an  ailvancpil  age  witli  calm  serenity,  sxirronn^eJ 
\fj  relatives  aiid  friendn  of  many  ymrs'  staniling.  and  norifay  of  (ha 
gratefnl  homager  of  a  imrtyhuhadiicTerdeecrtcd.  M.  Thiers  attained 
about  the  tame  ago,  but  hu  i3ii.*d  almaat  euddroily,  in  hittemcM  of 
heart,  and  in  the  midat  of  intrignca ;  regretfully  alumdoned  bj  old 
friends  vbo  deagmiri^d  of  hta  return  to  theiu,  and  given  an  ettbor  lo 
Eucrct  eoemica,  or  to  now  friends  who  loado  a  profit  even  of  his  bier.' 

The  Government  which  succeeded  that  <>f  Thiers  was  aa 
modest  and  unpretending  aa  it  waa  enmest,  if  mistaken.  M.  At 
Fallnux  bring  invited  to  breakfast  by  M.  Kmoul,  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Minister  of  Justice,  to  meet  the  Due  de  Hroglie  anil 
other  ministers,  found  him  in  a  little  lodging  in  l)w  Place 
Hoche,  and  the  cook  brought  in  her  diahes  from  the  adjacent 
kitchen.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  writes ; — 

■This  preaent  Government  is  quite  toncliitig  in  its  ninplioity  whea 
ODo  is  jntinuttely  oequatntcd  with  it.  Each  nienihcr  lives  tatu  /nfM 
in  tbft  UOEt  friendly  way,  without  cnrriages,  witLcint  servanta,  withoQt 
disputoe,  in  poor  lodgingB.  with  breakfiL^ts  of  25  Boas,  and  all  thiB 
MOOmpaniod  by  a  very  paedon  to  do  good.' 

The  Due  d'AndifTret'Pasquier  and   the  Due    Decazea 
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still  ardenll^  aniicifutinK  a  moDsrchicAl  restoration.  General 
Cbftngsraier  alto  cuntinurd  Ut  chvrish  hia  illuitons,  sajia^, 
*if  onljr  1  had  brcn  truitcil  in  1851,  wc  should  have  had 
the  Monarchy  tislrrti  yi-.xt*  ngo,  ntid  Inst  ncilhcr  Aliacc  nor 
Lomune.'  I'^rcrjr  one  *uppi>M.il  tliat  at  lii>t  the  Comic  de 
Cbainbord  bad  di»tiiicl1y  ac<.-epted  (he  trioolor,  when  came  th« 
well-known  fatal  letter  of  Salicbui^  of  the  27lti  October,  1873. 

Its  effect  was  once  mora  decisive  and  immediate,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  learn  *  from  M.  dc  Palloax  that  there  were  not 
two  opinions  about  it  amon^t  the  Kovalists;  indeed  the  moH 
ardent  onc»  were  the  moit  vfhi-mmt  in  tltrir  csprrMions.  The 
Due  de  la  Kochcfuucauld-Hisaocia,  rei:iignii:tng  that  the  return 
of  the  Count  had  become  for  tlie  present  impossible,  proposed 
tbat  the  Prince  de  Joinville  should  become  Lieu te nan t^GeniMal 
of  the  kingdom.  This  the  Prince  declined  unless  chosen  for 
that  position  both  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Count,  and  the 
Septcnnate  of  Marsha!  Macmahon  was  decreed. 

No  one  seems  to  have  bra-n  more  siirpri»n)  at  the  rosidt  of  his 
letter  than  the  Comic  dc  ('liambnrd  himself.  His  astonish- 
ment was  so  great,  that  be  at  once  came  to  France  incognito  to 
struggle  against  the  definite  appointment  of  any  provisional 
chief.  Me  came  to  Versailles  and  a^ed  to  see  Marsha)  Mac* 
mahon  coaRdenlially,  who  replied  that,  if  the  Count  was  in  any 
danger,  he  was  ready  to  defend  him  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  but 
that  his  obligations  to  the  Assembly  forbad  him  to  acquiesce  ia 
iny  secret  interview.  The  0>unc  saw  but  a  few  friends,  and 
teemed  fall  of  tuire,  and  almost  irritable.  Hit  anxiety  becam« 
»  poignant,  that  he  wailed  iu  the  courtyard,  at  the  foot  of  the 
itstue  of  Louis  XIV'.,  and  ther«  beard  with  the  bitterest  despair 
that  almost  all  the  members  of  the  extreme  Right  had  voted  tba 
Septeonate.  Tbe  itezt  day  he  Tcturned  to  Pari»,  saw,  hidden  in 
a  caniagr,  the  march-past  of  some  soldiers  at  the  Invalides, 
ud  left  France  at  once  an<l  for  ever.  M.  dc  Falloux  passes  oo 
bim  what  wc  deem  an  equitable  judgment. 

'M.  to  Oomto  de  Chambord  had,  a«  it  nuems  to  no,  throo  lines  of 
ccbloct,  any  ono  of  ivhicli  ho  hod  the  right  to  oboose.  If  he  believed 
IW  the  white  fli^  nu  indiHpetiiaibtu  to  the  Monarchy  aiid  did  not 
f^liiUir  exoito  Frunch  pr^jadiceic,  he  might  havo  raised  it  durinK 
*B«(u  oar  nmhitiiitiN,  and  bolilly  tukitiK  Honry  IV.  for  bis  luodul, 
lino  led  it  to  victory  or  ilcittli.  If  bb  bad  not  tliat  absolute  faith 
•t  Iiit  eoontiy  or  in  bimxelf,  how  cuuld  hu  rcl'itw  the  comi>romiso 
rf  pMderinfl  the  tricolor  with  fluurs  do  tyn,  thus  maltiiiri  plain  by 
l^ilXlaiNMition  of  tlitMO  syiub<ila,  the  fact  that  the  two  parties,  the 
^**i*><iiu  batwcon  wliiob  hiul  so  divided  aud  wealumod  Pi&nce,  bad 
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beoomo  Kcuncilnd  ?  How  conld  he  oontinne  to  speak  aa  if  h«  belieted 
iu  iiotliiuK  but  tlio  nwgic  of  the  wliito  flag,  mi'I  jct  reowin  inactive  M 
if  lie  believed  in  tUc  iiiviuciblB  might  of  Iho  tricolor?  FiiMllf,  if 
at  laal  uuuviuocd  of  the  truo  situation  of  our  unhappjr  oonntry,  h« 
reooi^zuil  tUo  neoossity  of  a  painful  concession  vfaioh  bo  bad  no 
right  to  iaii>u§oou  hiuieoif.be  BbouldbavoitbdiMtod.  A  distDtorestMl 
act  uovor  disbonourMl  or  lowered  an]rono.  Abdication  hnsoftca  bMB 
an  honour  Iu  a  king  and  snlrntion  to  a  pcoplo.  A  doiiblo  abdii 
bod  promattii'ely  plucod  the  crown  upon  Hciiry  V.'s  hf*A,  and 
Monarchifite  bod  logurdod  that  iKit  of  hie  gmndfatbtir  and  anclia  m 
genorouE  submii^ion  to  cnml  hut  inevitable  R>:ct«i«iti<iii.  But 
adopt  frankly  no  ono  of  tbcm  tbrei;  lines  of  cocduct,  but  U}  mingle 
tlicm  so  M  to  obtain  neither  the  iidvuntnge  nur  tlui  dignity  uf  anv  one 
of  tho  throe ;  to  load  men  to  <rxpect  cuucrxsionii  arnt  tlit-n  auildonlT 
withdraw  ihcm  on  tho  wo  of  a  dvc;il(ivl^  Bctii>n;  lo  come  uiuir  cnono 
lo  BDoccm  to  nindvr  it  a  putuiitiility,  and  thuD.  emboIdi-utKl  by  uifi 
proximity  of  victory,  to  compromitte  atid  dcatro;  erftrvlbiuK  by  lo 
jnoomprdicusiblu  want  of  fon^dight.  or  by  a  taldt  precipitation  in 
erasping  at  a  prinv  whicli  a  iilUe  patience  woald  luTtt  brought  t» 
£u  band — all  this  is  inexplicable  conduct  whicb,  to  oar  uisforMM 
tad  tbo  wiirld's  amaKetueut,  undid  tho  beat  oombinod  alt«tDpta  •! 
monucliioal  restomtion  and  national  prosperity  I ' 

M.  de  I-'iilloux  died  in  lf*85;  liaving  lived  tonn  enough  to 
taste  ihcfull  biltcrncsa  of  ibedogTsdation  wbicb  ibcKadicali  bid 
brovrht  on  his  country,  without  bring  n>niolrd  by  any  evideoor 
that  Dcttrr  dnjs  might  b<-  nt  last  in  sturc  for  it,  ihotigh  bit  V(tt 
la«t  wnnU  nm  full  of  pious  and  patriotin  hope  The  praieol 
pntapM-.tt  of  bis  nxintrv  may  wi-ll  inipin-  hi*  surviving  friendi 
with  fear  anil  auxicty.  In  i^mcluding  our  notice  of  thi»  remark- 
able book,  we  wish  lo  mil  aiteniion  both  to  ihe  enc-ourngrmrnl 
and  the  warning  it  holds  out  lo  ourselves.  The  hi»ppy  continuity 
of  our  political  evolution  renders  it  probable  that  we  may  con* 
tinue  sud^Mfully  to  avoid  sudd<-n  and  radical  changes.  Never- 
theless, the  wider  our  democracy  beeomrs,  the  more  evident  ii 
the  danger  which  may  arise  from  the  pupularily  of  some  gifled 
s|)eaker,  like  Mr.  (iladstonc  or  Lauiarltnr,  capAblc  of  suddenly 
breaking  with  the  moiit  cherished  convictions,  and  carrying  tfa« 
masse*  to  their  ruin  on  a  torrent  of  baneful  elucjufncr.  We 
have  but  to  look  across  the  Channel  to  recognise  the  fatal  effects  ■ 
of  any  sudden  and  complete  rupture  of  tfac  conditions  of  Church  ' 
and  Slate.  But  lh<;  near  approach  lo  success,  wbidi  was  achieved 
by  Ihe  band  of  true  patriots  of  various  p<ditical  views  who  acted 
with  M.  tie  Falloux,  may  well  encourage  tis,  more  happihT 
situated  as  we  are,  to  renewed  and  persevering  efforts  iu  order, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  revolution  which  menaces  oar  country. 
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Abt.  Ill- — 1.  The  MakcTM of  Venice — Dotftx,  Conquerorf,  PainUrt^ 
and  Mm  of  l^tlrrt.  By  .Mrs.  Oligihiuil,  Auilior  nf  *  Tho 
Afaken  of  I-'li)ronce.'  With,  illustratiuni  bj  R.  R. 
M<ilai«*,  F.S.A.     LondoD,  I)}88. 

2.    Vetufiia,  e  le  »w  Lagnne.     Venezia,  1847. 

H.  Manumenti  per  aervire  alia  sloria  del  Paiaxto  Dacale  di 
Veuezia :  cvtyro  serie  di  atti  puhlici  dal  1253,  at  1797, 
rAc  variamfnte  lo  rrffttanl/tno,  tratti  dai  Veneti  anhivii,  e 
eoordiiMli  da  Giambattitta  JxireTtzi,  coadjtUore  delta  Biblioteca 
Marciana.     V«ii«tiii,  UDCCCI.XIII. 

4.  La   SUiria  di   Venezia  nelta   vita  privata,  dalk  oriffim,  aBa 
caduta  delta  rejm&lica.     Da  P.  G.  Molmeali.     Torino,  18S5. 

5.  Life  (>«   the  Lagoons.     By    Horatio   F.   Brown.      Londoa, 

1884. 

6.  VttKtian  Studit*.     Bj  Horatio  F.  Brown.     Lon<lon,  1887. 

MRS.  OLIPHANT,  in  her  plrasant  and  painstakinj^  book, 
does  not  vctitorr  far  roimgh  out  to  sea  to  incur  mucti 
peril  from  ndvrrw?  <:riti<-i«in.  VW  have  little  critici«m  to  inaks, 
eurpt  in  rt^xpcc't  nf  tier  title,  which  th*!  authorcM  hat  apparently 
tduiited  from  iiu  other  reason  than  to  follow  *uit  with  her  ptv 
viout  work, '  The  Makers  of  tlorenee.'  In  the  case  of  Florence, 
tW  title  is  fairly  appropriate,  for  the  Medici  were  in  some  seaM 
tbc  nakers  as  they  were  also  the  marrers  of  Florence ;  but  a> 
tiKudi  Venice,  no  greater  misnomer  than  that  of  '  The  Makers 
W  Venice'  couhl  well  have  bren  chosen.  U  human  maker* 
oiutt  be  [Mi)gn»l  la  the  City  of  tlie  ^a,  we  should  go  back, 
lini,  to  .\Uric,  and  teoondly,  to  Attila,  whose  ravages  on  the 
■n^nland  drove  a  host  of  refuses  to  found  (heir  homes  in  iboae 
Ugooni  which  eventually  became  Venice.  Besides,  to  designate 
otnun  citizeas  as  chief  authon  of  the  State  is  lo  suf^jjost  that 
'■'which  the  whole  character  of  the  people  was  opposed.  Their 
^UMed  liberty  is  somewhat  nvcrcloudtvl  by  the  jealous  checkt 
and  counterchecks  with  which  it  was  environed.  So  dclennined 
*ere  the  Venetians  that  no  imliridual  should  attain  pnrponde> 
oux  in  the  government,  that  for  the  first  seven  centuries — >th« 
pniudof  her  truest  greatness — no  one  citizen,  whatever  his  merits, 
onlil  be  said  in  u  ])ulitteal  sense  to  hold  a  pUoe  above  nnolher, 
Tutbit  ihe  position  of  the  Doge  presented  no  exception  ;  and, 
<i>trDib,  as  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  csptnin,  it  only  confirmed 
"»  rul« ;  for  most  <:hangcs,  an<i  they  wem  freciuent,  were  in  the 
«iiTCt)on  of  a  diminution  of  his  authority.  That  Venire  had 
^  makers  there  can  he  no  doubt ;  and  these  were  neither  her 
••Wiers,  her  sailor*,  nor  even  ber  statesmen,  but  rather  three 
f^  overruling  causes.  Her  Freedom,  so  called,  her  Com- 
merce, 
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nem,  anil  \kt  I*us!tton :  tier  FrM^dotn  fuunding  that  CoinntnM 
to  tohicl)  her  PoMtinn  gitv<!  nu  erer-wiiloiiiuf  range. 

TIte  ihtev  lulinn  wutki  on  our  lUc  throvr  iVcili  lif;ht  on  thew 
agencies,  and  arc  calculated  to  create  some  TOTolutiun  JO  (bff 
idcAs  ^eneratlv  current  on  Venetian  bUtory. 

The  first — '  Veneita,  o  Ic  sue  LagUDC  — is  «  work  of  gmt 
nutboriiy  compiled  bj-  the  members  of  a  well-known  club,  cnlled 
*  I IJotW  ;  rompriting  the  moat  eminent  men  in  the  depart ui rat* 
of  hiilory,  litcnilure,  nn<l  science  ;  eacb  taking  tlit-  subject  id 
which  be  it  im  adept ;  and  all  alike  anxious,  as  regards  the  bistorr 
of  the  Republic,  to  place  it  on  a  foundation  of  unitnpugnablc 
accuracy. 

The  second,  by  Sign  or  Lorenzi,  formerly  'Assistant  Librnrisa' 
of  St.  Mark's  Library,  is  beyond  all  modern  challenge;  iKing.u 
the  title  sets  forth,  a  collection  of  public  acts  tuken  fn>ni  the 
archives,  nn<l  bcnring  on  the  history  of  (he  Ducsl  Palace  fof 
fire  centuries  and  n  half. 

The  third  work,  by  Signor  Molmenti,  is  in  one  sense  the 
moal  important ;  being  a  mote  consecutive  history,  illustrated  b^ 
incidents  of  the  private  life  of  the  Venetians,  drawn  from  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  Venetian  documents.  Tlie  value  of  tldi 
work  bas  received  a  twofold  rertificale;  it  Uiu  been  ndjadgnl 
ibe  prixe  of  3000  francs  iM-quentlied  hy  Count  Giovanni  (Juerioi 
Stampaglia  to  tlie  Veneti.-in  Institute  of  Science,  Letters  nod 
Alt,  and  it  has  gone  through  several  editions. 

Viewed  under  one  aspect,  the  Position  of  Venice  was  her  moil 
active  maker  ;  for,  as  there  were  no  fields  to  till  and  no  corn  t» 
reap,  the  new  settlers  transferred  their  ploughs  to  the  deep,  aod 
rcapeil  the  fruits  which  the  winds  and  wares  atMl  their  own 
good  oars  brought  them.  How  tlxtse  three  overruling  csusn 
we  have  citcil  further  worheil  together  to  form  the  mi>tl  extra- 
ordinary  Stale  that  the  world  has  known,  points,  however,  M  a 
combination  of  causes  lying  deep  and  in  wnne  instances  hat  lo 
early  history.  Venice  is  built,  as  we  all  know,  Dpon  Bereoi; 
two  islands;  but  their  aggregate— the  great  State  herself — consd- 
tutet  a  moral  island  in  hiwtorr.  The  Venetians  used  to  boul 
first,  that  they  were  horn  free,  I'.if,  without  those  early  fettc; 
of  feudalism  which  to  this  day  cripple  some  otlier  P>ui^>peaa 
races;  and,  secondly,  that  they  were  born  to  Christianity,  sad 
as  it  then  was.  Certainly  no  Slate,  in  the  conduct  of  its  ovi 
afTsiTs,  ever  showeii  greater  sagacity,  caution,  and  prudence, 
more  aptitude  for  what  is  known  in  modern  terms  as  'business,' 
n  higher  spirit  of  adventure,  with,  at  the  same  time,  a  greali 
absence  of  what  can  only  be  called  Sentiment.  The  annals 
Venice  are  human  History,  with  all  the  softer  parts  left  out. 
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peculiar  feature,  which  may  be  fairly  accepted  lu  partly  soKinfr 
tfaii  problem,  at  once  mpeli  ui  in  the  tola)  absence  of  alt  fcmnlo 
inflocnce,  irhelbcr  domcslic  or  political.  And  thougb  the  usx. 
W1U  in  like  manner  without  influence  in  the  chief  cnuntiten  of 
Ennipe  for  many  ncnturies,  yet  there  were  circmnslnnnt*  in  th« 
local  pujiiiion  of  Venice  which  etpec^ially  account  for  this  want 
of  iaBaence.  She  faced  the  East,  she  (TafRcked  mainly  wiib 
Oriental  peoples,  she  learned  their  lan]B;u*fr^  coined  their 
money,  and  adopted  their  habits;  and  her  women,  though 
surrounded  with  the  obscrTances  of  the  Church,  and  living  tn 
sn-calted  Christian  homes,  were  almost  as  much  secluded  as  if 
tbey  had  been  inmntes  of  a  harrm.  To  this  total  suppression 
of  the  sex  may  be  partly  attribulnl  the  phenomenon  that,  in 
■pile  of  having  furniahed  modern  fiction  with  some  uf  its  most 
loroantic  features,  the  Government  of  Venice  was  the  most 
matter^f-facl,  worldly>wise,  and  unromnntic  that  ever  existed. 
It  is  on  her  imsffinary  history  that  poet*  and  novelists  have 
fastened.  No  *  Bravo '  would  have  been  written,  nor  hnnlly  the 
immortal  wonis  of  'Childe  Hamld,'  had  the  real  history  of 
Venice  been  as  current  as  the  fals«  oiw.  Even  in  her  palmy 
days,  it  may  safely  be  said,  the  city  never  inspired  that  tenw 
i>f  the  lomautic  and  the  picturesque  which  she  docs  now. 
Considered,  however,  as  a  field  for  antiquarian  research,  it 
would  be  strange  if  Englishmen  had  not  been  forward  to 
cultivate  iL  The  late  Mr.  Knwdon  Brown,  visiting  Venice  in 
his  yooth,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  a  fen  weeks,  found 
the  place  so  fascinating,  an«l  the  materials  so  fertile,  that  he 
mnained  above  fifty  years,  and  ended  his  days  there.  He  is 
succeeded  for  the  present  by  a  namesake,  Mr.  Horatio  Brown, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting  and  important 
works  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article. 

Me-anwhile,  it  is  hard  that  the  elaborate  work  hy  t'uunt 
Dam — written  and  published  under  the  priiwtction  of  Napoleon, 
bat  drawn  up  literally  upon  tbe  most  impudently  falite  lines, 
though  at  once  testified  and  protented  against  by  many  a  Venetian 
publication,  too  ub«:ure  and  unheeded  to  serve  as  its  antidote — 
ihonid  have  been  the  one  most  studied  by  the  modern  European 
pohlic,  and  most  used  in  the  compilation  of  school  hooks.  Of 
all  the  states  in  the  work),  Venice  has  Ixist  insunr<l  th<'  rera<nty 
of  her  own  history.  Both  publicly  and  privately  nothing  was 
allowed  to  transpire  within  ber  canals  unnoted;  nor,  when  noted, 
uncopied.  No  city  ever  possessed  such  a  host  of  scribes  and 
tnnscribers.  The  copying  ol  the  public  records  constituted 
put  of  the  education  of  the  vouuj;.  The  plunder  by  the  French 
and  Austrians  of  State  papers — o)  Marino  Sanudo's  Diaries,  for 
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cxainpli? — was  neutralixed  b^  ilic  umplc  copies  that  rnnninnl 

b«hiiHl.     ft  was  one  o(  their  fnrnis  ol'  pracuution  to  kocp  nutca 

<if  occumencM  even  comparatively  private     Kvcrj  givat  Iiquk 

bad  its  diary  ;  som«  of  tbitm,  a*  Ix-aring  upon   public   liittory, 

|4iar(!   fiiund  lh<:ir  way    to  llii^  liriiish  .Museum  ;  uml   ftfW  inai- 

Winges  111    importauL-c  toiik    plnue  without  tlie  compiliUiou  by  a 

'conipeicnl  pcu  of  tumv  ineideni  of  public  or  laniily  iolereai, 

whicb  wax  printed  in  hoaour  of  tbo  pair, 

Tbe  early  biaiory  of  a  part  of  Europe  lubsoquently  to 
famous  i»  very  indistinct.  A  V«nctia,  peopled  by  a  distinct 
race,  existed,  there  is  no  doubt,  on  the  mainland  lon^z  Ix-fote 
there  tvAS  one  nn  the  I^giKms  ;  and  thirse  V'eneti  are  idt^iilifii^ 
\i\  si)in<-  W'ilh  the  \'«i)eti  on  the  vnrttern  coast  of  Gaul.  But 
the  aiinilariiy  of  the  name  it  probably  accidental ;  and  lh«rc 
is  cood  reation  for  believing;  that  the  Italian  Vcncti  irere  not  of 
Celtic  origin.  After  conquering  aitd  absorbing  the  neighbouring 
Oftllic  and  Etrurian  tribes,  they  were  theniselve*  in  turn  absorbed 
by  the  great  conquerors  of  Uic  world,  who  founded  in  their 
territtiry  iho  pnu-erful  colony  of  AquileJa  (B.C.  IKl).  Of  their 
close  amal^antalion  with  their  Kumaii  cuni|Uerors  evidence 
survives  in  tbe  durable  tokcnv — euins,  ornaineniii,  and  uteusiU 
— so  plentilul  wherever  Romans  lived.  These  were  not  Wt 
behind  by  the  refugees  in  their  Uigbt,  but,  on  the  contraiy, 
strewing  ib<!  historical  foreground  of  the  new  colonists,  point 
straight  in  descent  to  the  amphitheatre  and  other  iin)H>rial 
buildings  on  the  opjHJsile  roast.  Nor  aie  the-se  outward  evi- 
dences all,  for  from  whom  but  Irmn  Home  did  the  new  lU-public 
derive  that  activity  and  energy,  which  grasiied  the  sceptre  jdM 
falling  from  the  paralysed  baud  on  the  Tiber,  and  which  for 
centuries  wielded  it  with  new  power  and  purpose? 

For  a  people,  even  of  such  strong  fibre.  Hying  from  theur 
faam«!s,  a  less  promising  refuge  than  a  region  which  neither 
nfTurded  firm  land  mir  deep  wotrr  could  hnnlly  l)c  imagined. 
It  had  its  fish,  its  salt,  and  its  tides — what  an  old  ehrunider 
-designates  as  the  right  and  left  band  of  the  early  settlers,  ll 
might  not  therefoio  be  difficult  to  foretell,  tliat  the  trade  ui 
from  the  immemoriat  nets  and  nalt  pans,  would  quickly,  u 
the  needs  of  the  new-comers,  expiand  to  larger  dimensions. 
'Still,  it  would  have  been  »  bold  prophecy  to  predict  that 
these  bumble  industries  would  be  succeeded  by  tliosc  of  nlk) 
of  satin,  of  elolb  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  lace  of  exquisite 
texture  ;  that  the  neutral  contrast  olTered  by  the  surrounding 
lagoons  would  develop  the  finest  mluuring  that  Art  has  known; 
and  a  still  bolder  one  to  foresee  those  masses  of  proud  building 
which  to  this  day  cast  their  reflections  on  the  same  quiTcriog 
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■wftlera.  Not,  however,  without  bitter  conflicts,  both  among 
4lictniclvr«  no<l  with  th«  peculiar  nature  Bround  them,  werr  the 
foundntionx  Inid  of  rh  rra  of  power  and  protprrit}-  unn(}unlir<l 
in  cimttinipornnr  lii«ti>rv.  As  soon,  it  would  npptTnr,  ni  the 
itTTot  of  the  narhnriaii*  bi-gan  to  tulMidi-,  tLitu:  jc.tiousiei 
and  (lisM^jisions  arote  which  ftisjui-nlly  mumuiii-d  the  wnlc-rs 
of  the  '  Canate  Orfano.'  The  Veoetian  tnud  an<l  Mud  banks 
bad,  however,  been  peopled  before;  and  the  diflerent  groups 
of  islands  had  been  held  under  the  domination  of  dilTrrent  cities 
-on  the  mainland.  In  the  confusion  of  the  escape,  burdened  with 
the  otil,  the  ii<:k,  the  wonien  and  the  cbihlrcn,  many  n  fugitive 
fruin  Atjuih^io,  for  instance,  found  himself  landctt  im  tame  half- 
«uhaier)ted  shual  belunj^ing  nominativ  to  Pndua,  or  vice  rxrsa, 
«bich  gave  icant  fuotiu);  even  to  those  who  claimed  it  as  their 
right,  but  for  which  Ibey  were  ready  lofigbL 

The  researches  of  modem  times  find  no  trustworthy  evidence 
in  suppnrtof  the  tradition,  that  the  island  of  Rialio  was,  probably 
on  acciiLint  of  n  spring  of  frrsb  wnler  llint  oner  existed  ibrrc, 
the  4.-arIt(-st  place  i>f  irfugc.  Not  till  ibesir  ciinflicts  were  over, 
ukI  the  rising  generations  bad  been  taught  to  merge  ilicir 
inteieals  in  (be  cummou  good  of  the  colimy — and  that,  a  full 
teoiory  after  the  flight  from  the  mainland — does  it  appear 
tbst  the  island  of  Kialto  was  formally  recoeoized  as  the  scat  of 

Svcrnmcnt.  So  entirely  is  '  Rialto  considered  by  commen- 
nrs  the  seat  of  government,  that  Mr.  Homtio  Brown,  in  his 
'Venetian  Studies,'  nppUt's  the  name  'Venice'  to  the  whole 
Uguon,  and  that  of  Kudtn  to  the  dty  only.  With  the  letter  of 
Cuaiudorus  we  emerge  into  the  light  of  history.  In  the  sixth 
(mlsry,  Cassiodorus,  himself  a  curious  link  in  this  historical 
oiss,  between  tbc  old  and  ncw^-for  the  man  of  Roman  stock 
iruiKnvso-callcdMinistertoTheodoric,  Kingof  thrOstru-Gocha 
;-^dres»cB  a  letter  to  '  TVic  Ularilime  Trilwntx  '  of  the  V'enfrtinns, 
UTiiing  them  with  'their  nuairnius  criur/*'  to  tmnspnrt  stores 
*n  food  from  the  shores  of  Istria  tii  Tlieotl oriel's  u-at  at  Kavenaa. 
Aililing  also  this  significaat  sentence,  whether  in  a  literal  or 
Ggnrauve  sense,  *  With  your  hard-earned  salt,  you  coin  money.' 
Tiius,  in  Signor  Molmcnii's  words,  •  While  the  plebeians  were 
*ull  living  in  bondage  and  degradation  in  the  plains  of  Lom- 
w^j  and  beneath  the  feudal  castles  of  Tuscany,  and  while 
™Wwi«,  high  and  low,  were  groaning  under  ibe  yoke  of  ihc 
twitrians,  the  new  Wnici;  had  stnrlnl  on  her  counc ;  bcr 
^'^vrli  were  scouring  the  Adriatic,  and  pushing  their  way  to 
"^  Esu.  A  great  people,  rescued  from  the  ruins  trampled  by 
'^  Hans,  were  reviving  the  forma  of  antique  civilisation,  and 
*P|'ljing  them  to  new  uses.'     la  other  words,  Venice  rose  as 
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Home  uok ;  tbc  (pirit  of  the  old  Stale  boing  ooatinued  b 
th«  new. 

To  lliv  laginnns,  riirmM)  by  the  wuhiogs  down  of  lh«  Po  and 
the  other  river»,  V«iic«  owe*  doi  only  her  existence  bat  bw 
safelj'.  The  iutricacy  of  the  channels  was  a  nmtural  dettiDce. 
Xo  vessel  of  war  of  any  importance  could  apprxMch  the  infant 
colony  without  ^ctliBg  agroand,  white  the  dtx-pc^r  chuioeU 
through  the  port*,  which  for  tbc  purpose  of  traffic  have  beco 
outlined  by  thr  wt'll-known  Venetian  pile*,  could  be  concealed 
from  view  by  merely  wiwiog  the  pile*  to  a  certain  level  below 
the  water.  The*e  were  tbc  defences  which  defied  the  advuice 
of  Pepin  for  six  months  (iliOli-lO).  He  had  seized  Brondolo, 
Chiofi^a,  and  Pelcstrina ;  but  Rial  to,  the  capital,  which  fired 
cannon-balls  of  bread  in  derision  into  the  enemy's  ciunp,  i^ 
inainn)  untouched. 

7'hu*  far  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  site  may  be  allowtd 
to  have  belpeil  the  inhabiiantx;  in  other  re«{)ect3  the  people 
have  been  comjielled  to  help  thedinelve*.  It  was  compan- 
tirely  easy  for  them  to  profit  by  a  [K>sition  which  placed  ttiein, 
cntral,    between  the  two  worlds    of   East   and    West,  and   to 
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evolve   a    new    Stale,    politically,    moially,   and   commercially, 
from  the  attrncliun  ana  rcsi»lance  otrerc<l  by  each.      liut  ibefc 
were  strange  and  peculiar  condititint  within  the  State,  arising 
from    its  very    poiition,    which    n-iiuircd    that  quality    which, 
above  all  otbeni,  it  fell  to  the  Venetians  to  develop,  the  quality 
oi  adtij'tiiXKeit,  which  may  be  justly  said  to  have  been  one  ot 
the  Mnkcrs  of  Venice.     The  colonists  had  not  been  cast  on  s 
desert  island ;  nevertheless  they  eiprricnced  some  of  tbc  dilS- 
cultie*  incidental  to  such  a  condition.     There  was  food  enough 
of  one  tort  to  he  had  on  all  side* ;  but  with  no  river  nearer  ihaa 
the  mainland,  and  but  one  natural  well  in  the  city,  where  was 
fresh  water  suSicient  for  their  growing  numbers  to  come  from? 
kltd  at  one  time  the  city  numbered  a  population  of  tdO.OOCL 
The  method  of  the  requisite  supply  is  simple  enough.      Ever/ 
drop  of  rain  that  falls  upon  the  city  is  caught  upon  the  roofir 
and   led  down  by  pipri  into  wells  lined  with  cement,  passiu); 
through  a  filtering  luhntnni-e,  called  a  'sponge,'  which,  acting 
like    the   natural    proirc**,  supplies  the  water,  cool   and    pure* 
as    if   from    a    natural    spring.      Uf    these  pozri,    peculiar   \i*^ 
Veoioe,  seen  in  every  campo  and  in  every  courtyard,  no  le: 
than  6782  exist  in  the  city  ;  a  few,  devoted  In  the  use  of  th 
poor,  the  rest  belonging  to  private  houses.     These  suffice  fa 
tbe  main   household  needs;   while  for    commoner    purpose* 
Hsrioe  nf  wherries  has  (or  (centuries  taken  out  empty  casks  t 
lb*   mainland,  cltielly  to  tlie  river  Brenta,  and  brought  iheiO 
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back  full.  Still,  occfLsions  tnajr  occur  when  both  rnofs  and 
cAsks  may  fail.  VVhai  if  tb«re  were  a  siege  of  the  city — and 
there  has  Ix-rn  one  in  oar  dav — and  a  drought  at  the  tunc  litne  ; 
BO  water  from  the  tkics,  uid  all  inlcrcpplcd  from  ibc  land  I 
The  p<wiiihiliiy  of  (uch  a  contingency  led,  about  forty  jears  ago, 
tn  carious  ex|>LTiment*  and  n-xulu.  There  was  a  tradition  that 
a  lake  of  fresh  water  existed  umler  the  Adriatic.  The  bed  of 
the  lagoon  wus  accordingly  {tcrfordted  in  mon!  than  one  spot  )>y 
an  ariesian  screw.  Water  followed  in  abundance;  bursting, 
with  DO  flmall  violence,  the  hondt  that  had  confined  it  fur  ages ; 
tmt  it  waa  not  woter  that  could  be  utilised  for  the  everyday 
npcds  of  man  and  beast.  In  one  s|)ot.  thai  tapped,  it  was  bo 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  as  to' be  u«cd  medicinally  ;  in 
another,  *<>  |>i-nnenteil  with  gas — both  pemliaritiet  owing  to  a 
torcst  of  submarine  vef^etation — that  it  Idazes,  on  the  application 
of  a  lighted  match.  The  (|uestion,  therefore,  what  Venice  would 
do  under  the  combined  forces  of  siege  and  drought,  remains 
onaolved,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  nerer  require  aolution. 

The  gondola  is  another  instance  of  local  adaptation  to  pecu- 
liar conditions.     A  boat  of  common   build  C4>n  for  common 
purposes    make    its    way    in   awkwanl    fiuhion    up    and    down 
the   larger   canals,  as    on    any   other    expiinie    of  water.     But 
it  would  soon  be  found  out  that  a  man  with  two  oars  would, 
even  in  the  larger  canals  be  very  awkward  ;  and  in  the  smaller 
canals  rowing  would  be  impossible.     What  Venice  required,  as 
it*  water  strocls  multiplied,  was  a  form  of  vessel  that  should 
occupy    no    more    space   than    its    own    width,    that  could    be 
Bannged    by  one  man  onlv,  combining  in  himself  the  twofold 
offices  of  projielling  and  steering.      This   man   should    stand, 
where  be  is  in  no  one's  way,  and  where  be  can  see  all  that  is 
Ufore  him,  and  he  should  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  with 
tiii  one  oar,  either  to  turn  or  to  stop  his  craft ;  a  motion  which 
bt  executes,  according  to   Mr.   Horatio   Brown,  'with  a  skill 
wliich  takes  rank  as   a  fine  art.     The  gondola   is   the  most 
cbnmiing  carriage  in    the  world,  nod   so  thorouglily  Veneti.in, 
tb&t  Wntc^:  would  hartllv  l>e  Venice  without  it.     There  is  a 
vntiment  and  flavour  of  antiquity  about  the  gondola,'  he  con- 
'iaiwK,  'which    it  owes,  like  Venice  herself,  to   its  leisurely 
DsWnl  development     It  is  in  no  sense  an  invention — it  is  a 
(Tuwth;  directed  by  the  needs  of  its  native  place,  bearing  on 
'■sttmcturc  the  impress  of  Venetian  life  and  history.'     At  the 
Mnie  time,  history  tells  us  that  it  has   l>een  fur  centuries  as 
P«tf«rt  as  it  is  now. 

And  as  with  the  chief  need  of  life,  and  llie  one  form  of  con- 
^rjtaee,  so  with  every  other  condition  of  ibis  strange  p) ace. 
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Tbcrr  has  been  k  (cries  nf  difficulties  to  be  overcomo;  BdraiKc- 
liiu  b<N'n  sdcurod  bjr  mcnns  nf  ilitA(lvitnt(ig«s.  As  the  smaltff 
iil.tnil*  thcnuM^ltrt!*  ba<l  at  first  to  \i*i  hmcvcl  together  with 
bonloTs  of  natllMl  niivn — as  the  iii*ecurttv  of  lh«  lint  moi] 
foundnlioni  {lermitted  fur  a  lime  odI)'  the  erection  of  l!|>ht 
structures  of  wood — so,  one  may  form  some  conception  of  ihif 
kind  of  foundation  rcquim)  for  those  gi^aniic  piles  of  ttuiur 
and  marblf,  floalin<;  npjinrentljr  on  the  waters,  with  which  fev 
buildings  on  trrrn-firin™  cnn,  cither  (or  i\r.v-  or  solidity,  com- 
pare. Venice  hiitirs  Ix-nrnlh  her  splendid  piilncN!s  whole  qunrriM 
of  ftone  and  fomtit  of  wockI.  For  the  foundation  of  the  Kialto 
brid)^  alone,  10,000  piles  of  elm  timber  were  sunk. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  n^fencies  which  may  ho  rightly 
odled  the  '  Milkers  of  Venice.'  Streams  had  (o  be  tumet!, 
canals  du^,  and  •figanlic  walls  erected.  One  river  had  to  be 
kept  clear  from  siltin^s  which  thrcntencfl  to  make  it  uselets 
for  navigation  ;  another  had  to  be  prercntwl  from  deluging  thp 
lagoon*  with  freth  water,  which  would  have  converted  them 
into  unhenlthv  briekiih  swaniju.  As  these  suceessive  and  con- 
linuouii  strUfEjiles  with  the  nmditions  around  and  within  tbna 
remain  to  this  day,  as  types  of  the  praclical  sense  of  the 
Venetians  in  adopting  means  to  ends;  so  the  prineinles,  mi 
which  the  various  depaTtments  of  business  and  Rilministrar 
in  Venice  were  conducted,  furnish  typical  lessons  such  aa 
other  modern  hirtory  supplies.  The  Arsenal  was  a  type  of  the- 
cfTiciencv  with  which  the  Venetian  State  was  strved ;  the 
pritons  were  a  Ijpe  of  its  wise  humiinity,  relative  of  course 
to  the  time ;  the  dignified  resistance  of  the  GoTernment  to  the- 
insolence  of  Rome  was  a  type  of  its  independence  and  self- 
respect,  as  iho  conduct  oi  Rome  was  that  of  her  historical 
attitude  towards  every  power  which  bowed  before  her.  And 
finally,  the  character  of  the  Government,  for  centuries,  was- 
thr  type  of  a  wisdom  and  sagacity,  of  n  <:n!dly  reasone*]  and 
sternly  prrxistent  |Kilicy,  erjually  removed  from  the  impulse 
and  the  sentiment;ility  of  modern  limes;  which  bent  nature  as 
it  bent  men  to  lis  will,  and  rendered  the  rule  of  Venice  for 
centuries  stable  in  itself,  and  the  one  stable  clemr'nt  in  Italy. 

To  state  that  her  penal  administration  as  exemplified  towards 
her  prisoners  was  the  type  of  a  wise  humanity,  runs  so  directly 
counter  to  the  ideas  generally  received,  as  to  demand  proo& 
which  only  unimpugnable  materials  can  supply.  I'rom  Signor 
Loreimi'*  work,  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  which 
limply  furnishea  these  proofs,  there  is  no  appeal.  It  is  what 
the  liilc  blatcs:  n  series  of  public  Acts  from  1258  to  1797, 
beginning  in  Venetian  Idtin,  and  continued  in  Veoctiui  Italian  i 
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uki^n  irnm  the  arctiiv««  of  th«  Ducnl  Palaci* ;  in  otht^r  words,  a 
collectii>ii  of  ihe  decree*  pa«»«l  hy  (lie  dilTercnt  Councils,  and 
ehieflv  b?  the  Council  of  Ten,  daring:  lbo»e  centuries.  These 
decrees  spplj'  to  every  possible  lubirel,  ^reat  and  sniall  ;  the 
Corooalion  of  a  Dogr;;  the  t-t«it  nf  Henry  III.  of  France  to  the 
Republic;  lh<r  rrmoval  nf  Marino  Kalirrn'*  portrait  from  the 
^eat  ('iiuncil  Hnll ;  tbe  coinmii)iiin*  g\yt<n  to  artisln,  in  which 
Bvllini'i  and  Titian's  names  are  conspicuooi :  tlio  pmhihitiiin,  as 
nrly  a*  13H,  of  ig^mes  of  chance  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Palace;  the  price  paid  for  new  carpets,  cusbiont,  and  curtains 
for  various  apartments  ;  the  cost  of  repairing  a  lock,  and  the  had 
timr  kept  by  aciock  in  the  'Sain  dci  rregndi.'  Amonp  the  real, 
the  Kubj<-4't  (if  prisons  and  prtsonrri;  plavs  a  prominent  pnrt. 

In  entering  briefly  on  this  topic,  it  is  niM:ei»ary  to  rrmninher. 
that  crut-liy  and  humanity  are  alike  relative  tenns.  IJarivia's 
voyages  cnvinced  him  that  morality  was  a  matter  of  loD|g:itude 
and  latitude ;  and,  in  the  same  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  crselty 
and  homftnity  bare  varied  in  various  epochs.  Till  within  the 
last  fifty  years  wc  were  undisturlx-d  by  the  consciousness,  thati 
our  KtatuU!  l>(H>k(  oontatnnl  laws  and  penalties  that  we  now 
tliink  inrompatihie  with  the  cnmmonrxt  stnndanl  of  Christian 
feeling.  Samuel  Kogerssaw  a  number  of  boys  ef)nd#roned  to  be 
handed,  for  faults  which  now  are  expiated  in  a  iteformaiory.  To 
estimate  the  humanity  or  inhumanity  of  the  Venetians,  we  must 
compare  it  with  that  of  contemporary  nations.  Their  prisons, 
of  course,  were  not  aijreeable  places;  but.  eomparecl  with  the 
dungeons  of  the  time  in  Switzerland  and  (lermnnv,  and  with 
lho»e  of  our  own  lime  in  Kome  and  Napll^a,  they  were  salubrious 
and  comfortable.  Komaue«  has  pictured  the  Pt'ombi  as  in 
sammer  torturing  with  heat,  as  the  Pozti  in  winter  with  cold, 
both  extremes  purposely  intended  to  aggravate  the  penalty. 
But  reality  testifies  to  this  day — the  Pozxi,  and  one  of  tlte 
iombi  still  rxislinp— that  their  atmospheric  cnndition*  are 
iscly  reverwd.  The  Hinmbi,  which  are  nnt  under  the  leads 
al  all — having  a  story  Wtwri-n  them  and  the  roof — are  the 
cnollejil  iwrt  of  the  Ducal  l'.-ila<w  in  summer,  and  the  Pozxi  are 
the  warmest  in  winter.  These,  it  is  true,  were  only  two  out  of 
tbe  iwenty-nine  prisons  which  Venice  seems  at  one  time  to  hftve 
Bteded  for  her  numerous  olfcnders.  If  Lorcnzi's  pam'^  record 
'Ar  existence  of  '  spotted  fever  *  and  other  tVmns  r>f  suffering,  and 
en  of  great  mortality'  resulting  from  p(■^Iilr^tiaI  cmditiiius, 
lliey  also  record  the  anxiety  to  improvL-  theti-  coudtliuns,  and 
Uw  humanity  with  which  i)iose  suD'ering*  were  recoguized  and 
aUeviated.  Numerous,  therefore,  are  the  decrees  directing:  the 
itaoTnl  of  sick  prisoners  to  toildcr  places  of  rontinemoal,  or 
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to  the  *  Hoipital  priion  MoiTnnigo'  far  a  slatotl  timo ;  tb« 
Doctor  in  all  iailnriMM  dvposin^  i>a  riaili  tit  thn  uTg<:ncy  of  tho 
cavs.  Plenty  of  what  is  lieiiious  in  our  present  vsk*  m*y  be 
rend  as  w«  run  in  Loreozi's  work.  Still,  in  the  frigbtful 
catalogue  of '  wliat  Man  has  (lono  to  ^faD,'  the  Venetians  ate 
far  from  taking  that  forcmott  place  that  baa  been  assif;ne<l  Xa 
thni).  For  vrn  mu*t  Rtincmber,  tbat  tbcsc  nnbealthy  conditioiu 
brloni^ed  to  the  thittei^ntb  ami  foutteenth  cenlurieg.  But  no 
'Rlack  Auixei,'  as  ivitbuii  lute  in  the  xixtiritnth  century  (1577), 
di^raced  the  annuls  of  a  people,  who  recuided  everytliing  abont 
themtelires,  good,  bad,  and  indiFcrent.  Nor  may  the  compa* 
riaon  end  here ;  for  our  Englith  prisons  cbntinued  to  be  centra 
of  abomination  into  the  ISth  century;  a  second  *  Black  Aasin' 
occurring  at  Tnunlon  in  1730,  when  some  prisoners  again 
inferteil  the  whole  Court;  and  the  Chief  liantn,  the  Sergeant, 
the  High  Sheriff,  and  huudmlt  besides,  died  uf  the  gnol  fercr. 
It  was  not  forty  years  laler  that  our  Howard  repurtiKl  the 
Venetian  prisons  to  be  entirely  free  from  disease. 

But  beyond  the  alleviations  above  mentioned,  there  was  no 

•ipn  of  tenderness.     That  was  not  'tn  more  Vefietiano!     Tbe 

patient  was  nllnwed  in  some  cases  two  months  for  recovery  ;  but, 

if  cured  before  that  time,  he  was  bound  to  return  and  complete 

the  full  term  of  his  sentence,      liven  in  the  caie  of  one  prisoner, 

who,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fire,  1574,  which  deslroye<l  part  of 

(he  Palace,  had,  in  assisting  to  extinguish  it,  injured   his  Ic^, 

and  was  sent  to  Padua  for  three  months  for  cure,  we  hear  of 

no  shortening  of  sentence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the   exprcM 

stipulation    that    these    three    months    sliall    not    be    'aoOM||fa 

'  ^discaunted)  from  his  term  of  iropiisooinenl.      In  another  C^^^| 

of  one  Michiel  Raguseo  Siracioio,  condemnci!  to  imprisonment 

for  life,  he  was  allowed  as  a  mitigation  to  pass  the  day  in  tbe 

*pre«ott  Mutina^  but  to  return  at  night  lo  the  *pre*on  Schitna' : 

tbeir  humanity  went  no  further ;  there  was  no  opening  of  tbe 

doors.     One  favour  granted  as  early  as  1407  to  a  *Ser  Petnu 

Pisanus,'  sounds  strangely  amid  this  rigid  justice,  and  at  th* 

same  time  reveals  other  favours  of  no  common  kind.      He  was 

ill  'cum  tubitii  niotiJius  ia  personam  fjua'  in  short  in  a  highly 

nervous  condition,  and  required  fictiuent  visits  from  relatives 

and  friends,  *  «t  eonf^^qiimtrr  a  medicU.      But  as  his  place  of  eon- 

Anement  conld  only  be  reached  through  a  crowded  part  of  Ibe 

Palace,  'through  which  it  was  not  seemly  for  wife,  daugbten, 

sisters,  anil  4laughters-in*law  to  pass,'    it    was  ordered   that  a 

new  door  be   made  in  his  prison  opposit<-   the   stone   bridge 

{the    Bridge  of   Sighs),   but  that  when  usctl,  the  old  door  be 

fastened  up,  so  that  tho  two  should  not  be  ojwn  at  the  same 

•  time; 
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Sne:  nJdinir  lliat,  when  Spr  Pclios  is  liberated,  Ibe  new  door 
(ball  be  <ralloil  up,  iinil  further  ibni  thr  sons  of  S«t  IVlrua  shall 
bcKT  the  rxprntc  ol'  both  njwrationii.  Thi»'Scr  IVims,' who 
had  hcca  a  uiftnlwr  i>f  ibr  (iuvctrnin^nt,  wa»  convicu-rl  of  treason 
>f  ao  coniinon  kind,  having  giveu  secret  infonnation  to  tho 
Camu-a  fnmilv,  ibi?  eaemies  »f  (h«  Republic.  Hn  was  con* 
itetDQcd  in  14()l)  lu  five  gears'  imprisonmeni. 

The  Ba[noip|aliveJu(t;;mcnt  which  wp  have  cliiimed  ai  regards 

the   trentment  of  prisoners  mu»l  nisn  he  applied  (u  the  other 

icntences  p»M"l  on  crimes.     And  Signor  l^orenxi's  moat  sij^ifi- 

tant  volumir  places  this  rxtiaurdinarj'  Stnti!  at  once  above  other 

Duliuns  in  this  n-npi^ct.  That  unspeakable  barbarity  which  Kunipe 

a«ed  tciR«ni<%and  which  even  the  Reformation  failitl  to  interdict, 

«U  never  perj>etraled  witUin  the  Lagoons.     Veniee  neinrr  bunml. 

Kt  to  the  drownings  also,  so  dear  to  the  imagination  of  lite 

iKitelisi,  thry  may  be  relrgatr<l  to  that  imnginalion  only.     N* 

lip  of  them  appears  in  thc-H-  IWrw!*.     The  mere  fact,  indewJ, 

•)i  throwing  the  Ixxly,  whether  of  man  or  animal,  into  canal  or 

la|0(>n,  would  have  entailed  severe  penalties.     The  drownings 

btre  been  therefore  dismissed  by  the  Dotti  as '  nonicnse  beneath 

oiticism.'  Venice  had  but  two  forms  of  judicial  death, 't7  ni;)eKfro 

*  a  ferro,"  tho  ro^ic  and  the  steel.      But  she  did   not  shrink 

liom  those  preliminaries  Iwth  to  hanging;  and  beheading  which 

*nt  the  usage  of  the  time.    Thews  are  given  with  grim  circum- 

ttiDOe    in     the    nerrees.       We    estratrt    one   as    a    spe<'imen. 

'li  Match,  \i:Mt — That  Ser  Andrea  Conlarino  hn  taken  from 

tbe  Camera  dei   Tormenti  to-day,  and  led  to  the  Palace  stairs, 

u  vbich  place  bis  right  hand  shall  be  cut  off,  and  with  that 

■ill round  his  neck,  be  shall  l)e  led  between  the  two  columns' 

IS.  .\larco  and  S.  Te(wlnro)  'and  tliere  hangM)  till  he  die;  and 

iWq  Im!  left  there  iu>prn<ted  for   the  whcilt!  of  the   m-xt   month.' 

'   '>*eiDe  coses  the  binly  of  the  criminal  was  subsetjuently  burnt. 

The  mention  uf  the  Camera  dei  Tonnenti  reminds  us  that 

Vtaioe  was  not  better  than  her  tKighhoura  in  the  use  of  torture. 

Allaiion  to  that  chamber  appears  with  frightful   frequency  in 

DntToluine.      In  the  scrupulous  entry  of  all  payments  we  fnd 

*tta  ibc  record  of  a  carpet  and  arm-chair,  for  the  better  (M)n> 

^''URioc  of  those  whose  duly  it  was  to  t)epres<:nt  at  such  bideiiux 

•peoadcs. 

There  is  noquestion  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  puutling 
"illie  mind  than  that  of  the  difference  between  what  is  called 
^^atm  nature ;  as  seen  universally  in  former  ages,  and  as  seen 
pvtially  now.  Spectacles  of  solfering,  which  would  now  make 
'^'itt  women  and  some  men  ill  to  witness,  never  seem  to  have 
'^rd  a  nerve  300  years  ago.  Ladies  of  the  French  Court,  not 
VoL  168.— JVo.  33S.  a  man 
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more  cv«n  thAit   130  yr-m  «incc,  cmw<J«d  to  lh«  Mats  rr 
in  till*  PIntv  ()(r  (iTirvc,  iu  ti»    n  piute-trmps  of  a  mnrr 
uiiuilly  attntctire  itulure,  lu  witneu  tb«  firndidi  KulTerluj;!  in> 
flicted  on  Dumient,  ibe  would-be  aMassin  uf  Louis  XV. 

As  with  (be  exag^rated  ideas  concemioK  the  prisons  aocl 
the  priionerB,  »o  with  those  rclatinf;  to  the  Council  of  Ten,  tlv 
Lion's  iRonth,  tnd  Ihn  anonymous  nccasstioni ;  the  light  of 
evidence  strip*  thrm  mntcrinlly  of  thrir  homirs.  Tlw  truth  ii 
that  the  Ten  (^ninprited  M:ven(M^n  mcmbrrs ;  th<?  Dnge  and  his 
six  councillor*  bi^inx  ji>ioed  with  them  in  deliheratiim.  Not 
were  their  uieetinKs  I«^  unless  at  least  one  Aevoffador,  n  !«gal 
official,  was  preieni.  The  Ten  were  unpaid ;  to  receive  a 
reward  in  an;  form  was  a  capital  crime ;  and  iheir  office  lauc^ 
bat  one  year.  As  lh<nr  deciiitms  rankixl  ns  laws,  n  majorii;  of 
■t  least  two-third*  was  required  in  pass  ihirtn  ;  in  some  cans  [ 
even  that  of  seven-eighths  was  necessary. 

As  tn  the  Lion'*  uouih,  there  ivas  not  one,  hut  aeir«n) ;  for  | 
every  department  had  its  slit  for  the  reception  of  accusatieni.  I 
So  far  they  were  secret :  but,  if  anonymous,  the  law  onlered  then 
U  be  burnt.     If  signMl,  the  accasation  was  entertained  :  but  to 
proceed  against  the  accused  rnquired  the  rotes  of  four-fiftbs  of 
the  Council;  in  the  ca«^  of  a  noble,  only  two-thirds.     Thcw  | 
precautiiins  need  nu  comment.     The  denunciations  of  a  nu^  i 
man  or  a  rofcue  could  no  more  condemn  n  man  than  they  aa 
with  us.     Tiie  '  Doiti '  add,  that  in  some  countries  it  is  eaMtt 
to  find  a  man  Ruilty,  than  in  Venice,  formerly,  to   entertsas 
an  BCcosfltion  af;ainst  him.     Finally,  the  result  summed  op  b; 
Si^or  Molmenli  is  that  the  purpose  and  end  of  the  Ten  wsi 
chiefly  to  defend  the  pc4>ple  from  the  violences  of  the  noliles. 

We  have  given  a  slight  outline  of  this  notorious  IkkIv  ;  but  ibr  | 
jrtructuru  of  the  Kepublic  itself  was  at  once  far  too  large  and  iw ' 
complicated   to  be  described  bere.     A  description  of  the  exttf 
ordinary  Venetian  Government  is  to  the  general  reader  like  tlwt 
of  an  anny  to  the  avcra)^  civilian.    So  much  bone,  to  mudi ' 
foot,  so  many  on  the  staff,  with  innumerahte  functionaries,  i» 
much  artillery,  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  commander  him- ' 
self,  re-enlisted  every  year,  a  portion  even  oftener;  and  evert 
symptom  of  jH-rsonal  action,  whether  of  strategy   or  hrsvetr, 
strictly  forbidden.     An  analysis  of  this  vast  and  lifeless  tnacbint  | 
has  been  (civen  in  a  previous  number  of  this  '  Review.' ' 

The  chief  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Gorerament  was  tbat^ 
called  the  *  Strata  Jfl  nmtit/lio,'  or  the  closing  of  the  Gr 
Council  (1297)  an  act,   or  rather  revolution,  brought  about 

■  Bee  'QnarterlT  Bciicw'  fat  April  1SS&  "The  Aichlvra  of  llio  V« 
Bcpoblk.- 
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tbebodj  of  noblet,  which  rloBcd  it  to  txury  one  but  tn  tbcm- 
wlvw.  From  tb.-K  date  none  but  (he  dMCcndnnt  of  m  noble  vns 
ijuilified  for  a  leat.  At  the  «nme  time,  prcviouc  to  the  Sfrrala 
and  bpjronil  the  clau  of  tribunes  menlianed  by  Cuslodorus, 
S%iior  Molmenti  astmes  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
nitlcDCC  of  a  heredilarr  noblesse  at  uti ;  ur  of  that  which  the 
Rtoaaas  never  possrsscd,  bcrciJilarr  ofbc^s.  Il  is  conventionnl 
tsijirell  on  the  skilful  bnlnncr  <rhich  prevailed  in  the  Govcni- 
Wni  of  Venice;  but  where  the  Councils  of  the  Stole  were 
cnnfiaed  to  a  close  nnd  numerous  olignrrhy,  sclf-electtnl,  and 
JBthidiog  only  one  ueraber  of  the  '  Cittadina '  class,  the  modern 
'tfinition  of  a  balance  of  power  falls  to  apply.  On  the  con'-rarr, 
uiiulgfd  by  our  present  principles,  there  in  socoethinf;  rotten  tn 
aotiu  when  the  term  Citixcn  ('  i7  Cittadino'  as  in  Venice,  and 
'in  Bin/erlieAf' ns  in  present  Gennnny)  implies  an  inferior 
status.  It  is  nut  tun  much,  therefore, tit  sny  that, however 
\g  the  seeds  of  decay  may  hare  lain  inactive,  the  decline  of 
die  Republic  actually  dates  from  the  Strmla.  Without  the 
(Inncntsof  reform  or  refreshment  within  itself,  the  first  concern 
«  the  Government  was  to  maintain  the  power  of  the  nobles; 
■be  second,  to  prevent  the  ascendency  of  any  one  individual,  or 
wnily  among  them. 

One  after  another   Venice    bad  witnessed    the  subjection  of 

llir  tnainland  States,  ostensibly  republics  like  herself,  each  to  the 

^potism  of  one  family :    Florence  to  the  Medici ;  Milan  to 

<bc  Viscont! ;  Venma  to  the  Siali^ri  ;  Fadua  to  the  Cnrruras ; 

nch  in  turn  a  reitless  tyrant  at  home,  anil  a  source  of  ceaieless 

■w,  expense,  and  anxiety  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lagoons. 

1^  the  same  policy,  which  sternly  checked  that  ambition  in  one 

>liieh  might  become  dangerous  to  all,  acted   also  to  the  dis- 

eiDtageinent  of  those  aidcnt  and  generous  impulses  which  lead 

■•{Teat  deeds.     The  Venetians  might  seek  wealth  as  much  as 

l&ey    pleased,  a    wise    safety   valre,  but    they    might  not  seek 

{npularity.    The  chief  qualities  of  the  Government,  accordingly, 

Were  selfishness  and  caution,  each  unfavourable  to  the  nobler 

fcfliogs,  nnd  secrecy,  their  very  quencher,     Jeremy    Bcntham 

kas  left  his  verdict  that  the  secrecy,  with  which  some  of  its  acts 

wtte  oonilucted,  and   these    even    included    secret  deaths,   has 

mainly  given  rise  to  the  false  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn 

respecting  the  method  of   governing.     But  even   these   secret 

executions  had  one  cuunterbalant-ing  feature.     Every  death  that 

occorred  in  the  Republic,  from  th.it  of  the  beggar  to  that  of  tbo 

noble,  from  that  of  the  most  innocent  child  to  that  of  the  foulest  i 

murderer,  was  registered,  with  the  mode  of  death,  in  the  necrology  | 

of  St.  Mark's.    With  this  final  certificate  no  person  could  be  s&v^  ' 

I  a  2 
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to  liave  disa|>[)oai*<I  leaving  no  irafe  behind.     Cftdsidtring  ibis 
■ecrecy  and  n>]>i'03.4ion,  we  look  in  vain  in  Vi^nicv  for  ilioae 
inslances  of  individunl  i;rncro«ilTt  rhirnlry,  and  sclf-sucnticf, 
which  aro  tlip  briglttrst  lights  of  other  hi«lnry,     N'or  docs  Mr. 
iionitio  Etrowi)   fnil  to  [)oint  oiit,  ihnt  tlii^  whole  mtcgory  "^^ 
words,  at  npnlic-d  (o  actions,  grnllc,  Io>  t\\,  knijthtly,  and  ime,  t^fl 
wanting  in  Iialian.     They  :ir<!  fiowen  »f  a  Norilieni  soil,  anil  ~ 
hav<>  tu  be  trantplnnted  froin  the  North.     Not  ttiiil  selfiiihneMit 
the  same  vice  in  Slates  as  it  is  in  indiTidunls.    Tl>e  aeir-sncrilicc 
which  is  divine  in  individuals  would  be  suicidal  in  a  State.    A 
wise  egotism,  therefore,  is  the  dutj  of  n  State,  «nd  the  onljr 

auetlinn  is  how  far  Venice  rxci-iKlrd  that  limit.  In  Venii* 
lis  inislnist  of  individual  ascendency  pi^rvad«)  the  whole  liody 
politic;  no  one  trusted  his  neighbour  ;  everything  wn*  done  br 
committees  and  councils.  No  sooner  was  a  generous  public 
action  performed  b^  any  one,  than  (he  Government  s^em  to  have 
dwelt  on  the  evil  to  which  it  might  be  turned.  No  sooner  «U 
it  evident  that  some  citixcn  (using  the  word  in  our  modern  senw) 
hod  proved  himsidf  a  frieml  to  the  State,  than  ihr  nnlhoTitln 
began  to  consider  what  a  formidable  enemy  he  might  Wcomc- 
Those  nobles  who  distributed  largess  to  the  jH-o|iIe  were  almjt 
suspected  of  designs.  There  was  one  regulation-height  is 
Venetian  aflairs,  those  who  .ispired  above  it  were  proiDptl' 
removed,  or  in  some  way  repr<r»sc<I,  if  they  had  not  their  iiewl* 
literajly  chopped  olT.  It  was  an  uglj  p<dicy  which  forbade  oW 
citizen  to  be  inorc!  noble  or  disinterested  than  another;  Iwl 
without  it,  we  may  doubt  whether  \'enii-e  would  havn  escsjiol 
that  despotism  of  the  so-called  '  Siffnori '  ander  which  the  Suitf 
of  the  mainland  were  oppressed. 

With  this  jealousy  ol  individual  ascendency  the  power  of  the 
Doge  gradually  declined,  till  he  became  little  more  than  tbfl 
figur<-*lie,id  of   the  State  shi]i,  clothed  in   sumptuous  appsnt,. 
and,  with  the  Ducal  '  Cttmo'  nn  his  head  ;  a  mere  part  of  t^ 
Venetian  pageant.     From  first  to  last,  the  poiition  of  a  Ougs 
was  not  calculated  to  excite  ambition,      lie  had  dep<-nded  »t 
first  on    the  will  of   the   people;  and  the   people  were  losfib 
mastcn.     In  the  early  tumultuous  days  seven  Doges  had  thai 
eyes  pat  out,  and  few  died  n  natural  death.     With  the  SerraUt 
whidi  excluded  the  people  from  all  share  in  the  Government,  llw 
Ducal  ]>er*<in  became  safer,  but  his  power  was  more  and  m 
reilricled.    lie  could  transact  no  business  without  his  councilloi 
increased  from  two  to  six,  though  they  could  transact  it  withe:* 
him.     He  could  open  no  despatches,  nor  could  he  sign  an^.    I' 
could  not  leave  Venice  for  a  day  under  any  pretext,  and  in 
be  did,  there  was  a  law  which  pcnnitte<)  anyone  to  throw  iti 
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kt  fatm.  Out  of  Vniiicc  liii  nathorilr  cwaxtMl.  Ni>Ithcr  his 
|K>rtmit  nor  bis  nrm«  might  br  scan  nutitidc  Uin  Pnlacir.  The 
Coinafc^,  it  is  \tav,  rvjiresenu  a  Dugd  ktivcling  bL'fon;  .St.  MEtrk, 
p\iQ  jtivea  bim  n  banner,  but  it  is  not  lh«  fi)ciirc  of  tlie  Diige  of 
Iho  liar-  ilia  nanio  was  inscribed  on  the  medal  and  ^otd  chain 
flivcn  to  nmbAssadiirB,  but  above  the  name  weiir  the  letters 
f>  C, '  ibn  Srnntc  bring  cnnBultinl.'     Kverv  rdict  commences  '  it 

Etiasiiifi  Priucifir  /ti  lui/icr,'  but  thi!  tndiviilunl  nnmc  is  not 
I,  Durriijc  bis  reign  bis  bnttbt^rs  and  sons  were  oxclodecl 
all  public  oflioe,  and  hu  himself  was  debarred  from  all 
lominercial  transactions.  Having  been  elected,  be  was  oom- 
ifelled  underpain  of  banisbmout  and  confiscation  of  property  lo 
itcccpt  ttie  digniiv.  and  hitvini;  done  so,  be  tnigbt  be  disotisted, 
but  could  not  rrsisn.  Krm  the  unfortunate  Fosrari,  on  the 
toniiirmnnlion  of  bis  innocent  son,  petitioned  in  vnin  tn  retire. 
I  Neither  the  IJoge  nor  bis  sons  couUl  mniry  a  fofrigner,  and 
I  6aalljr  the  Dogaressa  was  mure  and  more  ignored,  and  ceucd 
(D  be  crowne<l. 

But  what  were  the  compensating  advanlajtes?  Tbey  were 
n  fellows.  He  received  100  'iucats*  every  .Monday  morning. 
On  his  entering  lUr  Cnoncil  Chamber  nil  rose,  imcovercd,  and 
ko«nl.  He  row;  only  for  iimlui*».-idnrs,  but  bowed  and  un- 
ravered  for  no  one.  Hi.i  family  were  nut  under  the  control  of 
lie  magistrates  of  Fum[>s  and  Vanities;  which  meant  that 
^J  Blight  eat  and  drink  and  dress  as  they  pleased.  His 
ddni  son  mi^ht  be  followed  by  a  suite,  have  his  servants  and 
(miloliers  in  livers ,  wear  the  ducal  rube  with  wide  slcvves,  and 
•  britwilb  gill  buckles.  Finally  when  dr:»tb  tcrminoted  the 
iWPiT  of  one  <Ielincd  as  ^Rf-x  in  jmrjiarit,  S:'nfili>r  in  Curia,  in 
■nir  Caplinifi,'  the  Doge's  body  lay  in  stale  for  three  days, 
wired  in  nibi^s  of  ctoib  of  gold,  with  the  Ducal  cmwn  on  bis 
lietd,  and  nith  gilt  spurs ;  which  for  some  reason  not  preserved 
One  larued  hind  )>ail  before.  But  his  troubles  did  not 
(maiaate  here.  The  Oo^v  being  dead,  another  Doge  did  not 
Kifiiio  bis  stead  until  certain  iiivettigntiont,  not  complimentary 
*"  hit  predeorssor,  bad  been  inditutctl.  (>lTic<:rii  were  cIi^rtiKl 
*lurgM  to  rrvite  the  ('oronation  oath,  and  in  caie  the  deceased 
W  betrayed  the  slightest  sign  of  inde|>«ndence  uf  action,  to 
tuiier  it  more  stringent ;  while  a  farther  body  of  officers  pro- 
cmkd  to  scrutiuixe  cliisoly  his  life,  and,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
■Btllest  dereliction  from  public  duty,  bad  authority  to  enforce  a 
^  from  bis  heirs.  Tbe  ceremony  of  cluKising  a  new  Doge 
lut  liecn  dewribcd  in  the  article  al^^ady  refcn«d  to.f 


■  A  Bqain  or  dinst  <rw  nbuut  ui'io  tbitliuKS. 
t  •Qi»tt«Tl;B«new'r>»Apcill88a,ii.3«9;. 
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Thtrc  n-erc  two  reaiartuble  exceptions  to  that  obliterattoo 
the  individual  on  which  we  have  dwelt:  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  siidl 
Pietro  Arctinn.  Thi-  one  was  n  Venetian  by  binh,  rcproentinj: 
that  pride  of  intlepcncltTDcc  nrtiit^Ii  wnt  tbe  n'>blr«t  fcatunt  of 
the  Slate;  tlu*  uilirr  wa>  an  example  of  the  proflifcacr  anil 
corruption  which  led  to  her  decline  and  fall.  Fra  Paolo  wu 
a  good  and  a  wise  man,  but  with  certain  heretical  |t:>ft*i  '"^ 
an  unorthodox  humanity  for  his  kind ;  either,  sufficient  t^ 
embroil  him  with  Kome.  He  was  addicted  in  the  first  pliice 
to  scientific  retcarch,  in  which,  accordinfr  to  Galileo,  no 
mnn  liring  nxcelh-d  liim ;  and  in  the  second,  he  objenlcd 
to  burning  bix  fellow-cn-aturi^.  His  letters,  one  of  the  mott 
interesting  coUectionii  that  can  now  be  read,  are  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  higher  objects  of  ibe  Reformation  ;  and  niie 
pathetic  sentence,  dated  'Venice,  9  Deeembre  IfiOa,'  'Z« 
tmova  di  qtuth  pcvmno  che  hanno  ahbrueeiato  in  Parigi '  (tbt 
tidings  of  that  poor  dear  whom  they  hare  burnt  in  Paris),  ntoii 
have  grnted  harshlv  on  the  <tar  of  the  Vatican.  He  was  ilit 
first  of  the  few  theulogians  whii  distinguishird  lM.-twir«n  the 
Papacy  and  the  Catholic  Church ;  which  last  Venice  iwrrr 
forsook,  though  always  keeping  the  Pojje  at  arm 'a  length.  The 
integrity  and  rectiiudo  of  Fra  Paolo  were  such  that  the  tncn 
fact  that  he,  known  to  be  the  last  man  to  forsake  an  ionoceot 
friend,  refused  a  legacy  left  him  by  Antonio  Foacarint,  <ril 
looked  upon  ns  a  proof  of  that  individunrt  guilt.  Thr  DngM 
had  long  enjoyed  the  reputntiim  of  greater  clear-sighl<-<ineMU 
to  Papal  designs  than  the  other  Princes  of  Chriilcndam  :  UJJ 
skirmishes  were  perpetaally  going  on  between  the  Papal  sn^ 
Venetian  delegates.  Among  the  numerous  offices  for  tbe  piotw- 
tion  of  the  Republic  against  encroaehment,  whether  from  witt^a 
or  without,  was  one  known  as  that  of  '  Ttoioffo  e  conadtt^' 
—Consulting  Theologian — specially  instituted  to  examine  the 
decrees  of  Rome,  and  to  report  lo  the  Council  of  Sages  wlul- 
ever  relate<i  to  the  temjMiral  atliiirs  of  the  Repablic.  Tbe 
accession  of  Paul  V.  to  the  Popedom  in  1605  rendered  tbe 
careful  exercise  of  this  office  peculiarly-  urgent,  and  Fra  Paolo  j 
was  summonn]  to  fill  it.  Tbe  new  Pope  ia  reported  to  fasr* 
said,  that  God  bad  raised  him  to  the  tiara  on  purpose  to  hanbls 
tbe  pride  of  the  S4-cu1ar  Princes.  But  as  he  stood  in  tome  a* 
of  the  King*,  he  c-otiimrnceil  by  ntlarking  thr  Krpiiblica ;  lakifl 
first  that  or  littk-  Lucca,  which  ha<l  issued  an  edict  ag 
certain  converts  to  Protestantism,  forbidding  its  subjt^cts  to  hold 
any  communication  with  them.  This  edict,  though,  in  tli 
sight  of  Rome,  right  in  itself,  was  condemned  by  Paul  V. 
the  assertion   of  a  power  wrong   in   them.     Accordingly  tt 
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Statu  of  LuccK  WA*  ommDndcd,  on  p*in  of  cxcotnmunicmlion,  to 
efface  tliU  nd'tvt  fmm  it*  ncu.  And  U>  ncccpt  (>n«  of  the  sBm« 
tenor  from  himself  intltai).  Thi*  it  did.  TUc  Pope  next 
larned  to  Geno*,  which  on  some  nimilsr  point  had  donn  (imi- 
Url^  right  ia  fuit,  but  wrong  in  the  PupAl  itetittt.  And  Gnnna 
also  yielded.  He  now  took  Venice  in  hand,  in  the  full  ))e» 
(nasioD  that  a  simtlftr  surrender  awaited  him  there.  The 
crimtM  <>f  that  ()<>v<;Tnmeiit  h.td  been  (^realer  uilt.  Fint,  two 
cccleiiasiic*,  n  <:nni>n  and  an  nhbol,  convicted  of  transgreft- 
MOii  uf  the  laws,  bad  be<-n  <»nsign<Kl  to  prison  ;  and  secondly, 
a  decre«  had  been  issued  by  the  Senate,  forbidding  the  alienation 
oS  secular  property  for  ecclesiaatical  puqioses  without  thetr 
permiBiioo.  Both  acta  were  declared  infriu);eiiienta  of  the  Papal 
power ;  and  thruupih  the  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Rome,  the 
Cavaliere  \ani,  the  Senate  were  aummoned  to  deliver  the  two 
erclrtinsties  into  the  PontifTa  keeping,  and  to  revoke  the 
obnoxious  decretv  A  different  spirit  confronted  him  hero. 
Nani  was  instructed  to  reply,  that  the  right  of  the  citixens  to 
judge  ecclesiastin  in  tem|N>rnl  affairs  had  existed  unehallengcd 
for  ftbove  oue  ibomaud  years,  and  that  the  law  was  absolutely 
Koeasary  for  the  g'x'd  government  of  the  State.  The  Holy 
Fuber  treated  their  answer  with  contempt,  threatening,  if  hia 
commands  were  not  obeyed  within  a  certain  time,  to  summon 
the  Senate  by  an  cshortatory  letter.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  add 
Rome's  favourite  and  misapplied  text,  that  '  to  obey  is  better 
than  lacriSce.'  The  Kepublic,  howerer,  stuud  firm,  refusing 
eillier  to  give  up  her  prisoners  or  to  revoke  her  law.  And  now 
ensued  thooe  measures,  typical  of  Rome,  but  never  resisted 
before  by  a  secular  |M>wer  still  professing  her  doclTinea.  The 
Pope  accordingly  fulminated  two  briefs  with  further  menaces. 
The  Senate,  fortified  not  only  by  Fta  Paolo,  but  by  the  advice 
of  tltc  most  eminent  lawyera  in  Italy,  formulated  an  answer 
in  a  style  of  studied  dctcrener,  but  defending  tlieir  action 
nnflincKingly  by  Venetian  pn^eedents,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  otiter  sovereigns.  Long  .irguments  reciprocally  followed, 
each  party  comjnring  the  other  lo  wolves,  and  themselves 
to  lambs,  each  [KUty  quoting  the  Israelites,  each  averring 
that  their  cause  was  that  of  the  Almighty  Himself.  On  the 
]7tb  of  April,  1600,  within  less  than  eleven  months  of  the 
Pope's  elevation,  excommunication  in  the  fullest  form  followed  : 
every  ecclesiastic  of  whatever  rank  was  forbidden  to  reatl  the 
Mass,  to  celebrate  any  divine  office,  or  to  ring  a  church  bell 
in  any  part  of  the  Venetian  dominions;  all  indulgences  were 
revoked,  and  all  lands  held  in  fief  from  Rome  were  wilbdrawD 
from   the  Kepublic.     'I'his  'Alouitory,'  as  it  was  called,  was 
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directed  to  bo  posted  yp  on  evrry  churcli.  The  Si^ory  loit  no 
time  in  iBsaing  n  countrrblnRt,  io  the  thapo  i>f  n  'Protrslntion;' 
dcclnrin);  lli<^  intcnlict  U\  \>v-  not  only  unjuxt  nnd  undrscTrvrtl,  liul 
of  no  vnliility  ;  din»:tiii^  this  Fruti-stalion  alio  to  take  its  plncc 
OD  evt-Ty  chuTcU  ill  ihu  Venetian  (lomiiiiunk  ;  und  oidering  all 
eccletiastics  to  continue  their  divine  offices  and  pastoral  c&rr. 
The  Jesuits  were  the  oDty  ordirr  who  refused  to  obey,  and  vcK 
«Ccordiof;]y  bnnished  froni  Wninr,  ncrer  ngnin  to  retam; 
the  other  ordcn,  of  which  Fm  I'aolo't,  the  S«'tviti,  wm  one, 
langrd  thrmsvlves  on  the  side  of  tbe  Stiite,  nnd  no  one  rc- 
maiiiiid  unitinrried,  uobaptlxed,  or  uiikuried.  N'eiiice  was  UMtl 
to  exi-ciiiimunicaliont ;  (his  was  the  fifth  thai  bad  fallen  to  her 
share,  all  more  or  less  evaded ;  but  this  tbo  first  so  boldly 
vrithstood. 

Mcanwhilo  the  CathoHc  ■overeigna,  Spaiin  ftod  France, 
applied  themsrivre  to  brtng  nboul  nn  nccommcidatioii  Ix-twcwi 
the  partii**.  Hut  Kotne  refuted  tn  willulrnu'  hi-r  iutctdict  till 
V<:ni<M>  withdrew  hrr  pn>  lest  at  inn  ;  and  Venice,  with  greater 
consistency,  rcfiucd  to  withdraw  her  pnttettation  till  Kuine,  the 
real  ofTender,  withdrew  bcr  interdict.  And  so  two  years  passed, 
when  Henri  Qaatre  induced  the  belligerents  to  withdraw  tbnr 
actstimutlaDcoUftly.  Thus  the  strife  outwardly  terminated.  N<it 
so,  however,  for  Fra  I'nolo.  Knme  never  forgave  him.  Hwl 
tie  defied  her  powrr  in  nnv  other  part  of  Italv,  he  would  have 
shared  the  futK  of  (iiiinlano  liiuuo,  burnt  in  I'iorence  only  foar 
^ears  before.  As  it  was,  bis  life  was  twice  attempted,  and  he 
never  ventured  out  of  his  convent  without  a  c«*t  ol  nuil  under 
his  priest's  robe,  and  an  escort.  He  says  in  a  letter,  July  1608) 
that  the  wound  in  bis  face  gave  hitn  touch  pain,  drBwing  down 
one  eye  so  that  he  ctiutd  not  fix  it. 

The  Inquicition  nt  instituted  in  Venice  was  another  inslaitec 
of  locnl  independence,  and  of  the  wisdiini  with  which  it  waa 
niaiutained.  It  had  been  introduced,  iiut  as  in  other  States  by 
a  Papal  Bull,  but  by  a  decree  of  the  Great  Council  itself,  » 
stroke  of  policy  whicb  allowed  the  Council  to  hedge  round  the 
BdU  with  the  necessary  precautions.  One  of  these  waa  that  all 
fines  iinp<is'-<l  should  belong  to  theSignnry,  and  not,  as  elsewhere* 
to  the  Inquititors.  Nor  did  they  allow  it  to  he  ndntinistrred 
by  Fnp.il  ngenls  only  ;  three  senators,  called  Assistants,  beiii^ 
apiHiiuied  to  preside  with  the  agents  in  the  name  of  ibe  Doge  ; 
so  that  nothing  could  take  place  unknown  to  him.  Wilhoat 
the  presence  of  these  assistants  no  supposed  heretic  could  bo 
interrogntetl,  no  evidence  could  be  heard,  and  no  sentence 
would  be  valid.  This  atrnngetnent  was  pailirulsrly  obnoiiou* 
tu    the    Holy    OfEce.       Acting    on    a    Mntenoo    in    SU    Fsolt 
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1  Cor.  r,  1:!,  *  i*<ir   wUtil   linve    I   to    do   to  judge    llicrn    nlio 

Ihai  are    urithout '' '    the    VefuMinn    ln<)uititian    cxcdijiImI    tint 

Jfn  from  all  respunsiliilil}'  to  Uws  whicli,  'beiDK  cstabliihml 

tojaite^  hcrvtr,  could  not  ju<Ij;c  Judaism,  which  ii  nut  hirraiy.' 

If  B  Jrir  bUiphrmn)  npiunBt  Cbriftianity,  hr  wft(  nmrtiiiblt?  (» 

■Jin  civil    law*   which   juitgcd    such    ini)t(rr&      Nor   ciiuld    tlio 

Intjiiiutiixi  judgff  tlic  Orrolit,  who  '  arc  nmrnnbic  to  ihi'ir  nvrp 

prtlatn,  and  live  under  the  pmlection  of  the  Sj|(nory  $feotuh  it 

^0  Xvro.'     Nor,  furliier,  did  the  Veiiclian  oRice  jud|t«  n  inAn 

*V)  bad  committed  blgamv  ;  wbicb,  nccordini;  to  Romi*,  !■  an 

'boK  of    the  tacrtiinpiii,  but,  accurdinj;  In  Venetian   common 

Kn»e,  no  tuch  ihin^;  for  the  fir*t  marrinf^e  renders  tbv  Mcoiul 

*oid,  and    the  oirriioe   i*  one  with  whieh  the  eivil  mnf;i*tniU 

<<n>li;     Tbii  is  a  tuflicient  esAtnple  uf  the  odmimbln  way  in 

*hicli     the     K«|>ublii:    defended     bcr     own     Ubertiei,    wittilj 

■omnied  up  at  the  time  by  a  •ayiiiic  attributed  tn  the  Hiihop  of 

''alcnce.  that  'if  Piiris  were  on  fire,  it  would  be  folly  tr>  wait 

'"I*  water  from  the  Tiber,  to  eitinguith  it,  while  the  Seine  vra* 

«  b»i.d.* 

We  hare  cited  Piciro  Amino  (HO^-ISS?).  oppotile  ai  be 
^a«  in  every  respect  l»  Fm  Panlo,  aa  the  other  inalnnee  of  that 
■ttdividual  prominence  which  it  was  the  policy  of  Venice  lo 
**I>reM.  We  thonld  hanlly  be  tempted  to  mention  thia 
*^%n(Ialotia  atlventurrr,  unleH  for  n  purpose  which  lies  lieyond 
'^>n»elf.  Uut  his  name,  as  far  as  pnsti-rity  is  cimcerned,  it 
^i)loric*lly  aii^niricAnt  as  regiiteriuj;  tlie  lowest  denree  to  which 
^«e  noru  and  puliiieal  atmoiphere  of  the  fifieenlb  and 
^Ulrenth  centuriea  in  Italy  had  fallen.  That  the  man  who  wa« 
4  mixture  of  baaencsi.  profligacy,  venality,  and  profanity,  who 
^keniatcly  cringed  before  his  superiors,  and  flattered,  bullied, 
^■d  lampooned  them,  thnuhl  hare  nrtiinlly  m^eived  the  title 
vS  *  It  Dirino'  from  his  eon  tern  porariirt,  shows  that  the  moral 
Standard  of  the  time  muld  hanlly  fall  lower.  Priucet  and  Pope* 
were  sure  to  have  ll»Fir  courtiers  :uid  parasiltM  ;  hut  in  Aretino's 
<aat  the  parts  would  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  reversed, 
Ibr  it  was  they  wbo  llstieied  and  sought  him.  Francis  1.  and 
Chariet  V.  contended  which  ^oold  do  him  most  honour  and 
fire  bin)  most  money.  Giovanni  dc'  Mrdici  could  not  live 
oor  erea  die  without  him.  Pope  Julius  111.  condesceoded 
to  kiai  ibe  reprobate  <m  ibc  forefaoul ;  every  one  bowed  befora 
Uto.  The  English  ambassailirr  alone  of  the  day  gave  him,  in 
Mam  tar  aoata  iraolmoe,  «  sdoimI  beating.  It  is  not  too  nitdi 
to  »j,  thai  the  decline  of  Venir*  must  bare  snioaaly  bcgtts 
vbea  she  received  and  ieted  Pietro  Aretino. 
fiat  Vcflice  was  sot  li^bily  to    be  psljcd  dowa  bom  itr 
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high  Mtntff.     Slie  was  far  in  ndvaace  of  other  natiotii,  in  tbat 
commcrcioi  kDowltslgu  luiil  pntciice  on  wlitcb  the  pnisperitjr 
of  StalM  tlcpeniiv.     Sbe  U;iii  ioslitutcd  the  office  of  coruuU  lo 
foreign  ports  a.s  e»rlv  as  1117  ;  taken  a  cciisus  of  her  population 
in    1171 — Alilan    ft  rat    made   oDc    in    the    Idth    ccntur^~and 
fonnded  a  State  Bank  in  the  same  year.     She  had  formuiatrd  a 
code  of  laws  and   itatutrs    in   13^9,   ami   asfiduoutW  rcrttcd, 
reformed,  am)   added   to,  them.     From  the  first,  it   is  true,  the 
Venutians  iohnlrd  ihnt  haiiriful  atinospbere  nhii-h  infected  the 
rest  of  ItaJv.     They    prided   themselves  oa  dissimuUtion  tuid 
Ireadiery,  were   ungmtefnl  to  those  who  bad  served  them,  aad 
never  forgt^ve  those  they  had  injured.     On  the  other  tuuid  tlwjr 
were  uniform  in  action,  constant  in  friendship,  long  in  making 
up  their  minds,  but  firm  when  they  hat)  done  so,  adapting  them- 
selves readily  to  new  conditions;  'appejiring  Fieneh  in  Paris, 
and  ^p.inish    nt    Madrid;'  exeellent  in  neguriation,    exact  in 
business,  courteous  in  manneis,  and  masters  of  all  the  money  in 
Christendom.     Under  thete  circumsliiuces  it  was  not  surprisio|: 
that  (bey  were  constantly  claimed   as  arbitraloia   in   the  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  of  other  Italian  States.     *£umus  ad  honos 
Venftog'  was  a  current  phrase,  which,  in  all  it  implies,  may  b^ 
fairly  set  against  some  of  the  stock  ideas  hitherto  entertained 
their  prejuilic(\     N'or  was  it  the  only  c«>mpliment  pntd  thei 
from  without,  for  Venetian  citixens  were  so  often  chifM^n,  fro: 
their  repute  for  rectitude,  (o  Gil  ibe  office  of  Fodeslil  in  variou 
Italian  cities,  that  ifae  Republic  at  length    passed  a  law,  for 
bidding  such  as  were  useful  at  home  to  accept  those  posts. 

Prom  the  end  of  the  14th  till  the  beginning  ot  the  16tl 
centnrics  may  be  considered  the  zenith  ol  Venetian  prosperic; 
and  grandeur.  We  can  imagine  nothing  tnon^  brilliant  than 
eflervescenee  of  life  within  the  Lagoons  during  this  pt-riod,  an 
nothing  mote  exceptional  than  the  <^njuiicti»U  of  causes  whlc 
helped  to  bring  it  about.  The  fall  of  Conitaatiuople  and 
dispersion  of  the  Greeks  had  introduced  the  knowledge  ao^^^ 
worship  of  classic  literature  ;  the  invention  of  printing  vn^r^si 
nowhere  so  worthily  represented  as  by  tbc  varions  V'encti^^vU 
founts;  the  18,000  students  n-gisterrd  tn  the  University  ^^^' 
Padua,  the  re«)rt  of  the  Venetian  youth,  showed  the  increa^^B" 
of  education  ;  everything  conducive  tu  worldly  intertrst  and  —^o 
tbo  gratificalioQ  of  roiod,  taste,  sense,  and  pride;  letters,  a^cr^f 
science ;  gorgeous  entertainments,  sensuous  pleasure  in  eve^^^ 
form,  even  in  that  form  most  supcrlluous  in  the  City  of  the  Se^^ 
namely,  sumptuous  carriages  and  the  finest  horses;  ibe  slabi  -^'| 
of  the  Doge  Mlchiel  Sleno  being  accounted  the  finest  in  luM^'- 
In  Venice  met  all  races,  all  costumes,  all  the  splcitdottts,  and  k»^ 
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tbe  sins  of  the  world;  for  tlic  Kiut  brought  its  own  pdcnliar 
quota  of  the  Init'namnl,  nni)  tli<-  Vi-ncti-in*  had  alrcAtiy  quite 
enuugh  of  tlicir  own.  Lvt-rv  good  thing,  luo,  had  its  conroini- 
tajit  abuse.  Tbe  pres>c&,  which  s«Qt  forth  th«  finest  editiuiu  of 
Ihp  clusics,  issued  also  ib«  most  liceulioas  works  of  inedieral 
Italy. 

Dnrinif  the  carlirr  oenturirs  which  built  np  the  t^  Rrpatness 
of  V'rnicc,  the  oviU  oltimairW  engrndcrwl  by  a  caste  of  '  txAtti ' 
were  in  nlicyauw.  In  the  ahsnrjitiitn  of  gitin  the  jciih>uti«s 
of  station  wtri-  inorv  hiddi^u.  All  alike  had  to  work  fur  tlicir 
bread,  and  the  nobUe  and  the  ciltadiHO  aat  close  lugvther  at  their 
Teapectire  counters  in  the  Exchange  of  tbe  Rislto  ;  the  same 
hand  that  signed  edicts  and  unsheathed  tbe  sword  was  not 
■shametl  to  count  money  en<l  endorse  bills.  If  ever  a  people  were' 
'ia  nation  bcnirgroisf^  it  whs  the  Venrlinns  nt  that  time,  Tlicir 
whole  aim  was  to  maintain  thrir  monopnlv  in  trade.  The- 
barbaric  luxury  both  of  hlast  and  West  gitve  them  their  carrying 
trade,  and  Venice  served  not  only  as  her  own  storehouse,  but 
provided  tbe  same  at  high  rents  for  the  goods  of  other  nations — 
to  wit  the '  jPoudaco  dei  yYinrAi,'  fnr  which  she  charged  the  Turks 
130  ducats  a  day,  and  the  '  Fotulaco  dei  Tedescki.'  Their  com- 
merce was  the  cause  of  almost  all  their  wars.  Eipecinlly  did 
they  rlnim  posxi-siiion  »f  the  mouths  of  all  rivers  Itowing  into 
ihc  Adriatic,  for  the  masters  of  thi-se  were  tlie  masters  ol  com- 
n»erce.  A  shrewd  and  adventurous  Veivelian  would  undertake 
lo  procure  anything  from  the  Kmi  for  the  West,  or  vice  cend^ 
nol  excepting  slaves,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  more  further  on. 
All  was  lawful  that  secured  a  commission.  Nor  was  there  any 
difficulty  about  the  form  of  pnyment  or  the  calculation  of 
exchange.  Venice  toolc  that  hull  liy  the  horns,  coineil  nt  her 
own  mint  the  money  even  of  liarbaric  powers,  and  wrung  a. 
profit  out  of  it.  In  short,  the  Venetians  extracted  gold  from 
everything ;  even  from  lite  Crusades,  to  which  they  acted  as  a 
kind  of  Cooks'  tourist  company. 

The  Republic,  in  one  sense,  richlv  deserved  that  commercial 
•access  which  3ccoiii)>anies commercial  honesty.  We  hear  nothing 
of  false  marks  and  shoddy  mnnufAclures.  All  she  prtKluct-d 
was  of  the  best;  her  glass-works,  her  lace,  long  known  and- 
prized;  for  the  'jHiint  de  Venuf,'  which  lo  this  day  makes  » 
lady's  eye*  sparkle,  is  the  same  that  was  worn  at  Richard  III.*s 
Cx>rotialion;  her  silks  and  siitins,  brocades  and  velvets,  were 
the  finest  (bat  could  be  made  ;  and  even  her  humbler  stufTs, 
which  among  us  still  retain  their  Venetian  names,  her  'J'us- 
fa^i"  or  fustians,  her  'cume/otlx'  or  camlets,  are  still  t)u^ 
types  of  the  solid  and  th«  durable.     There  is  no  lucli  agency 
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also  »s  ft  common  interest  in  iiuil^^  for  levelling  fAcUitoui  <l!i' 
tipctiona.  Had)  family  hail  tbc  right  to  xrn<)  lorlh  n  »>u]ile  of 
com  ta  Ktrve  on  bonri!  the  St.tti-  galWi,  nnd  tht^re  IvAca  iht: 
iloublf  pnifi^ttstDii  of  (he  merchant  and  thr^  iiura)  cominunder. 
Thus  the  buvs,  fai'  from  beinj;  coddled  at  home,  eaduretl  hard- 
8hi|),  learned  busineas,  and  saw  iho  world.  Venetian  trader* 
wore  foremoBt  in  every  diicovetyj  all  waa  vigour,  daring,  and 
gain ;  nnd  in  Signor  Slolmmtt  •  words,  *  Marco  t'tdo'i  vojrages 
may  apprnr  to  he  fahtilotix,  but  thi-y  wnrv  true.' 

Bui  ihcxc  men  hnd  (icriKrr  work  U>  do  than  expK>ring  new 
chauni-ls  and  driving  bard  barsatns.  Having  opened  new  ways 
of  Irafiic,  ihey  bad  to  prolett  iheui.  Especially  bad  ihcy  to 
defend  tbc  Kepublic  from  the  great  'I'error  of  the  Middle  Agos ; 
And  by  so  doing  ihcy  defended  tbc  rest  of  Christendom.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  parttcnlnriM!  the  encounters  of  thr  Venetioni 
with  th<-  Turks.  Kut,  if  aski.-d  how  ^'rnin;  bcit  «-n-pd  the 
cauKc  of  oivilixalion  and  religion,  Hintory  will  {K>int  to  the 
centuries  during  which  *he  arrested  »nd  someitmea  paralysed 
that  awlul  coioiaus,  ever  ready  with  tbe  Koran  in  ihc  one  band 
and  the  scimitar  in  the  other  to  plant  tho  Crescent  in  place  of 
the  Cross. 

Many  r&uscs  have  been  assigned  for  tbc  decay  of  tbis 
t^xtraoniinary  State.  The  wars  which  gave  tlicm  pa«M's«ions 
on  the  mainland,  only  bold  at  (he  cost  of  better  things  ;  their 
own  over-cautioii  and  slow  foriimliiies  in  do  I  i  Iteration,  which 
led  to  delays  when  action  aoinetiiiies  preiiaed  ;  the  wretched 
education  ot  tho  young,  who,  in  the  infamous  lives  of  their 
fathers,  received  an  entail  of  vice ;  a  period  of  unbridled  luxury ; 
and  tbe  discovery  by  \''as<:o  da  Gama  of  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Oooil  Hope  which  diverted  the  line  of  commcivc  from  the 
Adriatic,  all  these  causes  operated  more  or  less;  hut  none  so 
vitally  as  tbe  institution  of  an  br-redilary  noblcixo  and  the  habit* 
of  inordioule  display.  Pride  comes  proverbially  before  a  fall ; 
and  there  is  no  pride  so  fatal  as  that  engendered  by  empty  titles, 
wliat  Mr.  Freeman  rightly  calls  '  the  curse  of  a  continental  no- 
blesse';*  and  by  tbe  practice  of  inordinate  luxury,  We  are 
even  dJsptisc*!  to  ({uarrel  wilh  Mr.  Horatio  llrown,  whose  pages, 
otherwise  so  ndinirubly  written,  teem  with  tbe  cipn-ssion  *tbe 
\'enetian  nobility,*  for  not  being  more  at-curate  in  bis  terms.  It 
is  true '  nobility  '  is  tbe  English  word,  but  then  it  is  only  npplic- 
able  Co  tbe  English  thing ;  bat  it  is  no  less  true  that  *  aobleste* 
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*  'Tbe  most  Uunougli-saine  Domocmt  nuix  Uualt  Qod  tlmt  wo  fasTC  u  Homu 
of  Pocn,  wb«t)  lie  («metubcr>  thai  it  is  the  cxiolcnco  of  tUo  I'wnigo  which  hut 
Mvcd  lu  ttoai  tlio  ctuM  of  a  oMituicutal  nubkaio.' — '  Fottnislitly  Kcricw,' 
Jfay  188S,  p.  Wt. 
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if  the  rorrigin  wnnl,  nncl  tliAt  it  ii  Mppltcnblc  only  to  tht>  forriirn 
thing;  and  AitiIiit,  (liat  no  tn-o  thin^  can  he  more  distinct. 
Th«  GnKlitb  nobtlit.r.  Trotn  the  constitution  of  thoir  Wly,  nnd 
by  tbe  jaw  of  ielf-primogenit-jre  self- limited,  both  u  repinls 
title  nnd  properly,  have  nlvraya  acted  as  a  bri(lp;e  between 
thctnu-U'rs  and  ihe  rlniiei  below  them,  and,  therefore,  become 
ft  source  of  nalinnni  tircngth;  while  the  conlinrntal  noblrsie, 
equally  from  the  constitution  of  their  bo<ly,  unlimited  by  the 
law  of  pnmngcniture,  have  always  acted  as  n  barrier,  and, 
therefore,  have  been  a  source  of  national  weakness.  The 
OOtcome  of  each  affords  a  lesion  which  every  State  ou)tht  to 
take  to  heart ;  the  one  presentinif  the  hif>best  picture  of  dignity, 
wealth,  and  usefulnrts,  that  society  has  known  ;  the  ouEroine  of 
the  other,  so  far  as  our  subject  is  concerned,  witnessed  in  the 
dilapidation  and  degradation  of  the  grandest  and  most  gorgeous 
palaces  the  world  has  seen.  The  unfortunate  possessor*  for  a 
lime  de(>ended  on  minor  offices  no  longer  required  by  the  State, 
which  were  only  kept  np  to  provide  for  the  impecunious  noble*, 
who  now.  loo  many  of  them,  exist  on  what  must  lie  called  a 
psrish  allowance,  at  the  mtc  of  a  franc  a  dor,*  provided  by 
sftcient  fundi.  This  inevitable  result  of  a  vtciou*  principle 
iOWe«l  itself  comparatively  early  in  Venice,  in  a  body  called 
'  BamabfOiti^  These  were  the  poorer  nrtbles  who  con- 
gated,  doubtless  for  cheap  rents,  in  the  parish  of -S.  Barnaba, 
and  were  always  a  thorn  in  the  side  uf  their  wealthier  brethren, 
ta  whom  they  sIo(h1  in  the  ever'humiliating  form  of  ^  poor 
leUtions*  on  an  inconveniently  larjje  scale. 
The  period  which  showed  the  firtt  unmistakable  sif^n  that  the 
UTces  of  Venice  were  declining  was,  by  the  irony  of  History, 
coincident  with  the  equally  unmistakable  fact,  that  her  vanities 
were  increasing.  It  was  in  IfiO'l  that  the  galleys  from  Alex- 
sndria  and  lte>Tout  return(!tl  empty  of  the  usual  cargo  of  spiees 
and  drugs — a  thing  never  known  before  ;  and  il  was  in  150l>  that 
the  Libro  tToro  was  instituted,  a  rolnnie  destined  to  be  burnt  in 
later  revolutionary  times  in  the  PiazHi,  in  which  every  living 
noble,  and  every  child,  male  and  female,  hereafter  lioni  to  him, 
was  inscribed.  To  attain  this  privilege  became  now  the  one 
imbition  of  the  richer  riUattini,  and  in  the  occasional  neces- 
Nties  of  the  State  the  admission  of  some  families  front  the 
ranks  was  purchased  by  large  sums.  Signor  Molmenti,  with 
ao   intelligent   candour   rare   in    a  foreigner,   laments  that    the 
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*  'I  Doltl,*  vol.  I.  t*rt  I.  p.  U2.     Rtoti  Iho  ClifaDM.  whow  nMtma  AcsuMa 
fln  di^Mcs  of  Ikionour.  *n  to  araic  of  tbn  niladiicf  of  an  mtuDilol  ■noemioB 
mUm  thai  lb«  In*  i^raridia  tlwt  amy  ([masllon  should  ■oeec«d  to  MM 
i^iM  leas,    naal  estlDctlon  ibaWon  siiiwa  altar  fit*  tensntlmu. 
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Tcvenc  proot^M  never  t<K>k  pluce,  nnd  tlinl  no  younii«r  koiu,  as 
vritli  thtt  Kiig;listi  iiobilltv,  were  sent  down  to  mingle  ideu, 
blood,  and  nautes  wUli  (be  classes  below  them,  and  thus  eoricb 
and  coDsolidate  nil.  Fur  a  time  the  accumulated  riches  of 
Venire  in  all  ciasse*  was  turh  liint  tlic  dc-clinc  of  wealth  wn* 
not  scriou^ij-  fell.  The  Nohile  ccasril  to  go  forth  wilh  tint 
gnllrj't,  RtuI  to  stt  in  thr  Kt^trhnngr  of  the  K)a.lto,  prefi^ning 
1<)  aeeic  hi^h  pl.-icRi  in  the  (^>uncil  Chamber,  or  vmbouief  to 
foreign  oaliont;  and  even  the  jxipoiaito  avoided  the  voyages 
in  which  his  forefathers  bad  delighted.  Such  palace*  as  tbe 
1{ezzonico  and  the  Grimani,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
longer  served  their  former  usrs.  Their  courts  nnil  ground- 
floor  corridors  wrvetl  no  mor<!  for  the  stowage  of  merrantilc 
goods,  but  were  turned  into  winter  gnrclens  of  beautiful  ami 
aromatic  Kastern  shrubs;  while  their  gorgeous  saloons,  adorned 
wilh  nil  that  art  and  luxur_v  could  supply,  were  onlj-  fitted 
Tor  feasU  and  receptions.  It  was  no  longer  a  lawful  libertj' 
which  was  reiiricted  bv  laws,  but  (and  fruitlessly)  a  reign 
•of  liconce,  unrivalled  except  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  We  are  indebted  to  the  pr<)hibitiTc  tawe  of  Venioe  for 
facts,  whirb  would  have  Iwen  hnrdlv-  rnrditrd  fnim  the  j»rn  of 
(he  historian.  The  feasts  that  were  Kpread  in  those  magnificent 
rooms,  now  so  empt^-  and  useless,  so  coul  or  so  chillj',  so 
bright  or  so  glooinv,  as  tbe  season  may  be,  were  such  as  the 
imagination  of  an  Elagabalus  would  fail  to  realize. 

As  early  as  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  forbidden  to  invito 
anv  ladies  to  dinners,  except  such  as  were  related  to  the  house; 
and  it  maj-  be  inferred  whnt  pnrliiulnr  class  of  the  gentle  sex 
were  intended  to  he  thus  excluded.  Meanwhile,  though  the 
general  morality  did  nut  ini]>rove,  tlie  general  wealth  increased, 
and  with  it  the  luxury.  My  the  sixteenth  century,  accordingly, 
the  edicts  against  inordiDale  expense  '  poured  down  like  snow- 
flakes,'  and  with  them  increased  the  dexterity  in  avoiding 
ihem.  It  was  forbidden  to  sell  phcKsanls,  peacocks,  turkeys, 
black  €«ck;  forbidden  to  send  as  presents  ornaraenu  in  sugar, 
and  sweet  and  candied  things;  forbidden  even  to  aurve  meat 
and  fish  at  the  same  bancjuct,  anil  all  under  pain  of  con- 
siderable fines.  A  slight  outline  of  what  a  dinner  or  supper 
implied,  the  one  occupying  four  hours,  (he  other  three,  will 
serve  the  double  purjxtse  of  illustrating  the  mode  of  living, 
and  the  ntter  disregard  of  the  sumptuary  taws.  To  begin 
wilh  the  table-cloths  and  napkins;  the  first  were  embroidered 
in  divers  patterns,  with  columns,  arches,  &c.,  and  with 
wonderful  gold  scroll*  bearing  the  arms  of  every  guest  at  table  ; 
the  second  were  «>  folded  as  to  imitate  mitres,  turbans,  crowns, 
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ftjma'id*,  &C.     Tlir>c  being  ttulv  in  order,  the  tablo  wag  liulea 
with  oindelnbra  nni)   olhi^r  objcrlt  in   gnlil  and  silver ;    widi 
glais  and  cnrital  from  Mnrano ;  with  majolicji ;  witli  bc-autiful 
tpocimcna  of  Luca  d«lta  Kobbin,  and  all  kind*  i>(  [wttory ;  .ind 
with    fonnuins,  Ualueit.  and  every  form  of  ornnmenl  in  sugar 
and    cnnfectinnery.      This    iU|;ar-work    must    bave   coo*titut«d 
an  art  in  itself;  for  it  it  recortled   ihni,  at  a  ))an[|uet  given 
to    Hffnry   III.  of    Francr,  crcr^tliing,    knivec,    forks,   spoons, 
plates,  the  brvnd,  and  even  the  napkins,  wem  all  in  sugar;  and 
so  well  imiUiled  that  the  King  was  surpri«-d- — and  r»^*altirs  in 
all  times  bave  delighted  in  suqirisi^s — when  thn  napkin,  which 
he    believed    to    be    of   linen,  broke    l»   pieces   in    hi*    hands. 
Beautiful    floweis  also  aboundcil  on  the  table,  and  even  odor- 
iferous shrubs,  from  which  depended  <;olden   baskets  with  the 
fioest  fruits.     Nor  were  living  crcnturcs  omitted.     Lnrge  vessels 
•of  water,  with  sparkling  (isb  gliding  about,  added  tn  the  interest ; 
while  under  iho  shrub*,  and  atlndtctl  In  them  bj  silken  ribbons  of 
rarioiu  colours,  a)>pearetl  live  leveret*,  rabbits,  and  various  birds. 
Men-servants  now  entered  with  silver  ba:iin<  and  ewers,  beauti- 
fallv  dcMCfncd,  and  poured  scented  water  over  the  hands  of  tbe 
gocsls.    The  repasts  were  inaugurated  as  in  Kussia  and  elsewhore 
bi  Tarioos  stimulating  dishes — truRlei,  oysters,  sausages,  ham, 
pickled  vegetables,  cheese  from  Piacenzn,  lampreys  from  Binasco, 
Itipefrom  Treriso  (which  perhaps  gave  the  name),  sturgeon  from 
Fcrrara,  eel-paste   fmni  Genua,  thrushes  fixnii  Perugia,  quails 
from  Lombardy,  geeje  from  the  Romagna,  \c.  &c     \'arious 
wopii,  ffras  and  maiffre,  then  ushered  in  the  more  solid  meal. 
MiMi  things  were  rut  into  the  shape  of  difTcrcnt  animals,  while 
vep^tables  and  fruits  were  in  larger  forms — '  beds  of  tomatoes, 
cantes  af  turnips,  walls  of  pi-achcs ';  or,  as  the  season  might  be, 
^lemons  and  or.inges.    They  prided  themselves  on  their  various 
(piimi— pep{K.'r,  cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  &c.,  all  introduced 
»J  Ihem  iati>  western  markets.     A  particular  weakness  for  gold 
"cms  to  have  been  the  fttshion:  (be  candles,  the  oysters  (shells), 
and  even    the   bread  was  gilt.     They   put  salt    and    aromatic 
'WniDct  into   their  swec:s  to  give  them   pit^uancy;    and  they 
?>*rdered  (heir  sonpt  and  sauce*  with  gold-^iusl  '  to  invigorate 
the  heart.'     Kecord*   show  that  on  one  occasion   no  less  than 
"iO  dishes  have   been  servesi  ;  but  t'O  dishes  were  the  usual 
^Wance,    with    300  objects    in    sugar,    generally    diatributnl 
^tmg  the  ladies.     Wines,  Eastern,  Hungarian,  llbcnish,  and 
''''■elh',  abounded  ;  and    the  last  act  was  to  cut  open  certain 
P**tin,  whence  escaped  a  nnmbor  of  live  birds,  which  created 
^  lUlightful  confusion  among  the  guests  in  their  attempts  to 
^*^  them.'       An<l  Signor  Molmentj   asserts,  that  such   leasts 
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were  not  rare  in  prlvMe  houses :  and  addj  drilr, 'lh«y  tp«nt 
eDormouslv  without,  and  thrr  did  not  b[mip  at  hnin<r.'  To 
complclcT  thr  sccnr,  wc  must  ni»v  ml<l  thr  fine  proporlionft 
and  kTchitectural  tpcndour  of  the  tnlnon ;  the  ceiling  ranrnl  in- 
rich  cafirn,  profuielv  gilt;  or  oiicruatnl  with  rarioux  dMigni  in 
stucco;  or  ]iainte<i,  nliich  catn^  latest  in  fusfaion,  with  mjlho- 
loginl  subjects  by  tlie  *  Lnea  fa  Presto  '  of  the  daj- ;  (he  w&Ms- 
huDg  wilh  tapestry,  or  cloth  of  gold,  or  satin  damask,  or 
flnshinf;  wilh  Murano  mirrors  (fine  piclurrs  were  reserved  for 
smnllrr  rooms) ;  the  senncrs  plnml  ngainxt  the  wnlls  ;  the  Inmps 
pendfftit  from  (he  ceiling;  ihr  innumrrnble  wnx-cnndl^^t ;  (hir 
sumptuous  furniture  ;  the  floors  in  the  grandest  patterns  of  that 
*terra»w,'  which  was  a  legacy  from  the  Itumans  ;  and  (hen  tbc 
costumes  of  (he  company,  of  botli  sexes. 

If  asked  wbether  tbe  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  at 
these  feosts  bore  any  proportion  to  the  number  and  cost  of  the 
dishes,  we  answer  at  «mce  in  the  nrgntive.  Those  easy  meetings 
between  the  two  sexes,  with  no  other  resource  but  conrersntion^ 
and  a  Inlerable  dinner,  to  which  the  name  'Society'  is  now 
given,  is  the  art  of  a  later  lime,  and  as  yet  only  really 
()evFlo|MNl  in  France  nnd  Knf^land.  Three  conditions  are 
essential  for  iis  practice,  respect  for  women,  ecjualiiy  between 
all  of  (I  certnin  nilture,  nu  matter  whnl  the  rank,  and  an 
acknowledged  standard  of  morality.  These  condilions  Venice 
never  possessed  and  never  sought, 

The  edict*  (tirected  against  dress,  and  especially  against 
female  dress,  fnied  still  worse  than  those  directed  against  ih^ 
(able.  It  is  not  for  a  masculine  pen  to  attempt  to  dcM'ribe  or 
explain  the  mysterious  and  multifarious  -trtides  of  feminine 
altirc  against  which  pains  and  penalties  were  levelled.  The 
old  Venetian  terms  beat  all  powers  of  Iranvlation,  even  with 
Boerio's  Dictionary  of  the  vcrnncular  at  hand  ;  nor  if  given  in 
Knglish  should  we  be  murh  thr  wiser.  The  one  intelligible 
fact  is,  that  (he  Government  found  rnillens  difficulty  in  carrying' 
its  decrees  into  effect.  The  fines  eitortttl  could  not  have  paid 
for  (he  army  of  spies  and  informers  employed  to  «>lleel  them. 
And  what,  we  are  inclined  to  ask,  could  it  matter  to  (he 
Council  of  Ten,  for  these  edicts  issued  from  them,  whether 
the  ladies  wore  silk  nnd  gold  laec  trimmings  more  (ban  lw» 
fingers  wide,  or  wore  than  (wo  yards  wide;  so  long  u  they 
fancied  it  and  their  husbands  paid  for  it?  It  is  strange  how^ 
little  two  arguments  which  now  carry  everything  before  them, 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  encouragement  of  inidcr 
were  understood  then.  To  do  the  ladies  justice,  however,  they 
wem  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion.    When  ordered  to  give 
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I  up  Iheir  pearls,  ihcj-  gave  up  iatse  pvarli,  guod  Morano  beads, 
I  iIuutitlcM ;  nnd  tlicy  thus  hod  the  double  «atij^acUon  of  eluding 
I  the  Uw  and  wearing  their  &ncr^.  Iji  extreme  cases,  where  the 
calprits  themselvos  could  not  be  midoted,  it  waa  the  tailors 
who  were  proceeded  ogninit.  One  exnsprrated  edict  declaims 
e«[)ccialljr  against  the  iiici^Mont  rhnngrs  of  fiuhion,  tvhich  it 
pn>nnuncea  to  be  none  ihun  the  fashions  themselves,  adding, 
'  if  a  new  foot  appear  with  a  new  fashion,  all  the  world 
adopts  it.' 

Certain  personal  habits,  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
pervadeil  all  Italv  more  or  ie»«,  were  imported  by  the  Venetians 
from  the  Kast.  These  were  the  habit  of  the  bath,  and  the  ex- 
travagant use  of  jierfumes  and  cosmetics  common  to  both  sexes. 
Th«  bath  and  the  |>erfumes  went  togetlicr ;  for  tlie  water 
WBJ  mixed  with  musk,  cedar,  m/rrh,  lavender,  mint.  The 
sallow  akins  of  the  women  were  also  heiffbtened  with  delicate 
tinctarcs,  applied  not  only  to  the  face,  but  to  every  part  of 
the  person  pnrxented  to  view.  NW  were  these  views  stingily 
given.  An  old  writer  observes  that,  'considering  nil  that  was 
diiplayed,  I  was  often  astonished  that  the  clothes  did  not  fall 
off  tbeir  backs '  (non  qli  mtto  eaacati  dal  tlotto).  The  care  of 
the  ootnplexion  waa  also  a  matter  of  llie  first  importance :  and 
UDong  iDc  myriad  printed  recipes  still  preserved  in  Venice 
maybe  quoted  one  of  s  not  very  seductive  kind  ;  namely, 'slices 
nf  raw  veal,  soakr<l  for  hours  in  milk,  and  laid  on  the  face  and 
bands  during  the  night.' 

We  have  already  alln4le<)  tr>  tlie  total  nb*en<x  of  women  from 
the  Venetian  stage.  The  'Dotti'  arc  anxious  to  endow  them 
with  bouiebold  virtues  not  visible  to  the  historian,  bat  one 
*vriter  adds  with  a  certain  irony,  '  isa  Twn  it>/iitiroito  sui  tempi 
lortt;'  they  had  no  induenoc  on  their  times.  The  utter 
»«-*clnsion  of  the  lespcctable  women,  especially  in  the  earlier 
""■}*  of  the  Republic,  led  to  the  nlTluence  of  those  who  were 
the  reverse,  'I'he  tiprn  i-xislence  of  the  '  arrtii/iana  '  class,  early 
^Qd  late,  is  a  deep  slain  on  the  Venetian  annals.  Much  has 
'^vn  said  of  the  '  eicMeo '  of  tbe  time,  but  this  cnstom  does  not 
*cciQ  to  have  been  so  great  a  scandal  as  has  been  supposed.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  that  office  was  represented  by  an 
ddeily  relative,  and  waa  by  no  means  superfluous  in  the  case  of 
*  young  bride,  who,  accx>nUng  to  Venetian  custom,  did  not  see 
per  husband  till  the  day  of  her  marriage.  IndnKl,  it  is  hinted 
tn  the  '  Vila  privala '  that  the  hairdresser,  with  his  constant 
?ppoTlunities,  was  more  dangerous  tlian  tbe  '  catxilitre  servente.' 
i^rcqnenl  as  were  tbe  divorces,  especially  in  later  timet,  between 
V9I.  Ida.— No.  33S.  U  couples 
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couples  thus  united,  !t  is  a  curious  sign  that  tkey  ven  ncrct 
from  Jealousy.  There  was  not  lore  enough  for  that.  Tbe 
/amic  was  not  a  Venetian  inslilution. 

Alloj^ether  we  arr  asiurnl  that  the  time  devoted  hy  n  lady  to 
her  looking-glass  was  at  Icnst  seven  hours  n  day,  the  rest  of  her 
leisure  being  filled  up  with  frivolity  and  pleasure.  This  is  not 
A  pleasing  picture  tif  the  'private  life'  of  tbe  more  respectable 
Venetian  woman.  Dut  who  shall  throw  a  stone''  Witboot 
edue;iIton  or  occupation,  without  outward  respect,  out-rivulkil 
ID  opportuniltcs  of  plcn^in)^  by  the  large  elaas  of  ber country- 
women who  kept  their  corrupt  court  outside,  she  was  ready  la 
put  hrr  faith  in  raw  veal,  or  in  any  other  medium  supposed  to 
enhance  her  powers  of  pleasing. 

As  to  those  other  ladies  to  whom  we  have  just  allndcd,  a 
specimen  of  their  manners  at  tbe  theatre  supplies  n  key  to  tbe 
manners  of  the  time,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  gentlemen  whom  it 
was  llicir  ambition  to  please.  Placed  by  them  in  the  boxes  at 
a  vantage,  their  chief  amusement  was  to  take  aim  at  the  baU  or 
heads  of  ilic 'poj/olaiii'  in  the  pit  below  ;  pelting  them  alternately 
with  candles'  ends  they  had  purposely  brought  with  tbcro,  aad 
with  a  certain  moist  battery  from  their  own  lips. 

It  has  been  (jueationed,  by  IIai>litt  and  oiheri,  whether  the  so- 
called  liberty  of  the  Venelians  was  altogether  what  wc  under- 
stand by  that  sacred  term.  Compared  with  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  neighbouring  States,  it  was  doubtless  an  advance.  There 
was  a  certain  safeguard  in  the  fixity  of  their  laws,  and  in  the 
numbers  who  combined  to  make  them.  Still,  the  laws  that 
ma«lc  permitted  of  no  free  action  for  the  Individual  within 
them.  There  is  no  woni  wliicb  ncmls  such  strict  drfinilion  >is  that 
of  Liberty.  History  shows,  that  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be 
bestowed  by  tbe  griKT  nn<l  favour  of  any  4me  man ;  nor  admi- 
nistered by  any  one  class;  that  it  must  grow  with  the  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  the  slreoglh,  of  a  whole  people  ;  that  it  has 
to  be  gradunlly  and  delicately  adjusted,  in  its  practical  working, 
to  that  exact  point  of  the  social  compass,  where  the  liberty  of 
the  one  is  compatible  with  that  of  the  whole  community,  and 
vice  versa,-  and  that,  finally,  oidy  its  possession  can  teach  its  use. 
Sismondi,  at  tbe  end  of  his  ^rtat  work,  dwells  on  the  fact  that 
Liberty,  in  the  English  sense,  which,  'as  tbe  protection  of  tbe 
peace,  security,  and  domestic  independence  of  all,  of  whatever  _ 
gnu)e,  from  the  abuse  of  power,'  he  admits  to  be  the  only  »en«c,  I 
never  existed  in  the  Italian  Republics;  and  least  of  nil  in  m 
State  where  the  individual  was  nothing,  and  on  hereditary  caste 
crerytbing.    'i'he  privileges  of  which  the  \'enetinns  were  proud 
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were  not  in  tfac  interests  of  libeTtV)  but  in  th«  accident  of  birth. 
That  was  not  Uberiv  where  a  man  could  not  honeslly  marry 
whom  he  pleased,  nor  trade  ivhcra  be  pleased,  nor  ^iyo  his 
diiai;ht«r  the  domr  h^  nleoicd ;  bat  where  the  marriage  of  a 
noble  with  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  iinh'ss  the  daughter  of  n 
glnss-btowcr,  or  a  manufiicturer  of  gold  and  silvnr  xlulTs,  who 
had  usually  n  good  dowry,  disqualified  their  sons  from  a  sfat  in 
the  *  Gran  VotaiifKo:'  and  where  the  captain  of  a  merchant- 
vessel  had  lo  be  elected  and  appointed  by  the  government,  and 
the  coarse  he  was  lo  take  and  the  ports  be  was  to  visit  were 
nrescribcd  to  him.  That  the»e  restrictions  did  not  really 
interfere  with  big  liberty  to  acxiuiiv  wealth  and  to  wek  adven- 
ture is  obvious ;  but  it  was  oiflerent  with  that  later  petty 
ivranny,  which  mmldled  with  the  fn^tdom  of  the  individual 
or  private  family.  Where  even  the  table  and  the  toilet  are 
dictated  by  law,  no  nation  can  learn  to  be  free  and  no  individual 
to  be  responsible. 

Next  lo  these  sumptuary  laws  in  si^ificanoc  are  the  inven- 
tories of  some  Venetian  palaces.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
average  amount  of  silver  accumulated  in  great  old  English 
families,  but  the  23,419  ounces  belonging  to  the  Palaxzo 
Murrnigo,  in  1771,  about  fifty  years  before  its  occupation  by 
l^fiitl  Dyron,  the  interval  having  coiitummated  the  ruin  of 
\  enioe,  seems  a  large  figure.  Of  silver  plates  alone  of  different 
sorts  and  sizes  there  were  272.  This  points  again  to  the 
number  of  servants  retained,  which  is  shown  by  an  edict  against 
extravagance  in  mourning,  levelled  at  a  certain  eontetta,  who  on 
the  death  of  her  mother  had  pat  her  eighty  men-servants  into 
mnaming.  Another  etUct  forbids  the  hanging  every  apartment 
wi'.h  black. 

Two  fashions  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Venice,  that  of 
wnring  masks  and  that  of  the  pattens,  or  *  chop])iiies  '  as  they 
wcra  called.  The  masks  prevailed  at  carnival  time,  which  in 
tk«  latter  days  of  the  thoughtless,  pleasure- loving  Republic  was 
Matiiiued  for  half  the  year.  The  mask  was  not  confined  to 
•itlicr  »cr  or  to  any  clati.  From  every  member  of  the  Gran 
Ctniffho  downwanis,  every  one  wore  it.  Even  the  women 
iWi^  to  market,  or  sitting  there  to  sell,  wore  ihetn ;  and  not 
I^JMily,  but  the  little  children  at  their  side,  and  the  very  baby 
■o  their  lap.  There  was  a  large  manafadure  of  them  in 
•cwoe.  The  pictures  by  Longhi  have  perpeltuted  this  fashion. 
Tie  other  most  extraordinary  fashion  was  that  of  the  high 
,  a  tlTaight  unshapely  piece  of  n'oo<l,  half  a  yard  high,  on 
*kiclilhc  ladies  stood,  much  as  if  perched  on  the  top  of  a  gentle- 
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man's  hunting-boot.  These  were  nttcntiMy  invented  in  order  to 
kci-p  the  fitir  wearer  out  of  the  dirt,  on  ilie  U-vi  (x-iMiiionK  when 
ber  fnct  might  tnurh  the  eommnn  ground,  liul  tliti  jiurjMiM-  nu 
rather  conlrndieted  by  the  fact,  that  thev  lengthened  their  traia* 
in  order  to  cover  the '  choppine.'  At  this  (tiddv  height  the  act  of 
walking  beciune  so  insecure  that,  like  the  Roman  matront,  when 
*  rauing  holy  bands  '  in  prayer,  they  had  to  b«  supported  by  a 
servant  or  a  slave  on  either  hand.  These  chnppines  were  the 
origin  of  the  name  given  to  a  Venetian  lady,  '  tnrno  cartf^,  mezio 
kv/vo.'  Tlie  real  cause  for  such  an  elevation  was  doubtless  the 
advanlAgK  it  gave  them  at  tDuniamciUtt,  bull-fighls,  and  other 
amuwmenls  in  the  Piaxza,  of  seeing  and  being  seen  over  the 
men  in  the  crowd.  Of  course  no  painter  condes>cended  to  leave 
a  record  of  these  monstrosities. 

The  mention  of  their  brin^  lunported  at  this  giddy  height 
by  slaves  lays  bare  a  chapter  with  whirh  we  have    not  been 
iamiliar,  except  ihrotigh  Shj lock's  retort  to  Bassano,  '  Ye  have 
among   you    many  n    purchasi-d  slave.'     It   is  not    difTicuIt  tu 
imagine  liow,  in  the  midst  of  Oriental  Icinplation  and   oppor- 
tunity, the   traffic  in  slaves  began.     Tlie   Venetian  nierchaBI 
went  forth  not  to  rescue,  civilize,  or  convert,  but  to  barter  and 
to  gain  ;  and  this  last,  in  the  form  of   human  creatures,  was 
attended    by   no   scruples   of  consriemv.      The   Kopublic,  n* 
nsnal,  passed  stringent  laws  against  the  irnfTic,  but  their  notoriout 
inellirni^y  is  proved  by  the  innumerable  contracts  of  sale,  ex- 
change, gift,  and  cession  of  slaves,  preserved   in  the  nrcliives. 
These  begin  ia  the  12th  century,  and  continue,  in  decreasing 
proportion  it  is  true,  till  the  end  of  the  16ih  century.     It  is  » 
further  sign  of  the  times  that  in  such  contracts  the  signatures  of 
priests  prevail.     Nor  was  the  thing  done  in  a  comer.      Cargoeaa 
of  slaves  arrived  openly  and  were  sold  at  S.  (liorgio  and  at  thc^ 
Kialto.       The    grrater    part   consisted    of    Kuixian*,    Tartnrx»a 
Saracens,  Mingreliaiis,  Bosnians,  Greeks,  and  Circassians  ;  lb«^ 
female  slaves  ranging  from  twelve  to  thirty-seven  years  of  ag^- 
The  homage,  such  as  it  was,  paid  to  Christianity  in  Venic*^! 
consisted  in  their  being  baptized  ;  after  which  they  were  know  a* 
by  the  names  then  given.     Their  lives  in  the  later  times  do  n«-^t 
seem  to  have  been  hard  ;  lliey  were  so  far  Ix-ttcr,  indml,  th**»*    i 
that  of  the  domestic  servant  that  they  are  oflctn  found  to  lia'V'^fl 
been  provided  for  by  will,  which  never  occurred  with  servant**" 
But  otherwise  Signor  Molmenti's  pages  form  ao  exception    «" 
the  detestable   statistics  which   all   slave-holding   Sutes  ha*'*' Jj 
furnished ;  in  addition  to  which  he  dwells  on  the  fact  that,  *"! 
the  sternness  of  moral  retribution,  the   slaves  in   their   itst*^ 
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CBiUvetl  tbcir  onrnen,  by  introducing  the  lowest  beliefs  la 
wilcbcrafl,  lorccrj,  and  otber  suponlitiona. 

We  havp  alrendv  presented  ro  tlip  resdcr  a  picture  of  « 
Vcnrtinn  feast.  The  nest  nnd  lottskctch  tbat  may  be  nttemptMl 
it  ihc  interior  of  one  of  the  suite  of  rooms  in  the  '  Itidotto,'  a 
building  in  tbe  Piaxxa,  where  gambling  began  at  mtdnig;bl 
and  continuMl  till  day.  Tabic  alter  tabic  was  set  out ;  at  each 
of  them  a  niilile,  seated  with  bis  back  to  tbe  wall,  bolding  tbe 
bank,  which  wu«  spread  before  bim  in  piles  of  Rold  and  silver. 
He  was  not  masked,  but  every  visitor  was ;  the  ladies,  ns  Berk* 
fold  says.  *  with  innumerable  a<ivcntures  wrillcn  in  their  eyes,' 
Iheonly  feature  visible;  nil,  male  and  female,  losing  and  gaining 
immense  sums  with  equal  apparent  sang'froid,  and  in  the  pro- 
fuundest  silence, 

'I'be  cumiption  of  the  best  is  proverbially  tbe  worst,  and  the 
corruption  of  this  hard,  practical  people,  of  whom  Gibbon  says 
that  *  their  policv  was  marked  by  the  avarice  of  a  trading,  and  the 
jatolencc  of  a  maritime  power,'  ofTcrs  the  picture  of  a  vicious 
tlleminacy  unmatched  as  yet  in  modem  history — feasting,  revel- 
ling, perfuming,  masking,  and  gambling,  with  other  pastimes 
best  left  unmrntioned.  VVith  all  these  rices,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
(be  '  handwriting  on  the  wall.'  It  came  with  the  modern  Attila. 
There  had  bi'en  ])Ienty  of  warning.  The  French  Itevolution, 
fruit  of  kindred  lollies  and  vices,  bad  given  notice  to  all  the 
Earopean  States  to  set  their  bouses  in  order.  Itut  Venice  bad 
taicD  no  heed,  and  the  time  for  so  doing  was  now  over.  Nor 
Was  tiiere  even  manhood  enough  left  in  her  chosen  legislators 
to  fe»r  the  storm  thev  bad  conjured  up;  for  of  all  the  centuries 
the  had  known,  her  last  (ihe  eighteenth)  was  her  gayest.  Who 
now  turned  to  that  government,  so  jealously  kept  pure  from  all 
popular  blood,  and  opennl  only  to  that  of  the  nobles?  Most  of 
tbese,  from  the  united  ctTects  of  idleness,  unbridled  dissipation, 
and  perpetual  intermarriage,  were  by  this  lime  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy  and  physical  degenemtion.  Yet  even  this  lost 
stage  was  deceitfully  suspended  ;  for  the  charms  of  the  Enchan- 
tress city  attracted  rich  foreif>ners  in  such  numbers  as  to  create 
a  fictitious  wealth.  Even  so  lale  as  1783,  the  death  of  the  wiser 
Doge  Paolo  Kenier  was  concealed  from  the  gay  crowds,  in  order 
to  leave  the  last  carnival  days  undislurbn). 

In  tbe  spring  of  1797  the  situation  became  acute.  Tbe 
Gran  Consiijlio  held  meeting  over  meeting,  which  equally 
betrayed  their  pusillanimity  and  their  impotence.  A  Doge 
with  some  of  the  old  huccaneer  blood  in  him,  or  a  government 
Vfitb  some  popular  infusion,  might  have  prolonged  the  days,  or 
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rather  tbe  afprny ,  of  the  old  Republic ;  but  nuoaaparte  wu 
dcfttinc-d  to  fiDcI  one  of  tho  weakest  of  the  lon^  luic  of  ducal 
princes  on  the  throne.     Liiilovico  Msuiin.  a  gentle,  kind  ]Ktit 
mailre,  who  went  n1x>ul  dn>[>ping  hi*  perfumed  vitt ting-ran)*, 
bad  been  (tiected    beatuse  he    wiui  rich ;  fur  few  uf  the  oUlci 
nobleste  could  now  undertake  the  expenses  of  the  office.     He 
httd  not  desired  ii,  and  wept  when  he  accepted,  and  aeaio  when 
he  leliuriuisbed  it.     At  length,  with  two  imminent  ills  befote 
them,  the  massacre  of  tbe  inhabitants  bj  the  French  troop*, 
and  the  sack  of  the  city   hy  them  anti  their  own  Slavonian 
mercenaries;  betrayed  bv  the  Wa/TiaAcWi,  now  triumphing  over 
their  fall ;  cursed  by  thi?  CtttailiHi,  who  attributed  to  them  the 
ruin  of  the  Republic;  with  a  French  pinnace  anchored  oppo- 
site the  Ducal    Palace;  this  artificially   kept-up  caste,   on  the 
4th  of  May,  1791*,  voted  for  its  own  dissoluliou  by  a  majority 
of  6S8  out  of  719.     The  time  was  come ;  it  bad  been  for  long 
one  ^duot  but  orrtain  Jela  de  te.     The  linal  blow  was  dealt 
virtually  by  themselves.     In  the  embarrassment  of  thctr  finances 
the  chief  families  had  Iwrrowed  the  funds  «f  the  old  convents, 
ihemselvc-s  holhi-ds  of  vice,  making  shift  to  pay  interest  as  they 
could.     The  tuppreixion  of  the  (-onventx  by  Buonaparte  for  the 
purposes  of  confiscation  called  iu  their  outstanding  loans,  and. 
thus  (fave  the  Bnishtng  stroke  to  the  deeply-involved  nobles. 
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^Itr.  IV.— I.  Lellere  Edite  cd  Infdilt  di  Cumillo  Cavour.  Rro- 
colte  (la  L.  Ctunla.     Sis  volumes.     Torino,  1884-7. 

S'  //  C<mte  di  Cacoar  avaHtt  1846.  Per  Domenico  Ilcrti. 
Roma,  1886. 

3.  Diario  Inedita  del  Conte  di  Cacoiu:  Publivato  per  cum  di 
D.  DeitL     Roma,  1S88. 

rHK  [iubli<atinni  at  tlie  lii-ail  of  this  article  enable  lu,  for 
Ibv  firtt   Umv,  III  aev  (*svi>ur  ai  he  lived  and  workMl. 
IPIucb  r«Ia(in^  to  bU  p«at  acbievement  is  still  withheld  from 
-pnblicitj  ;  but  thoo^h  the  record  of  revelations  is  iacomplete, 
-cbrsF  volumes  afFurd  ample  means  for  dtscoverin^  Cavour's  real 
<:}uracter.     It  is  true  we  have  already  had  interesting  Memoirs 
«>f  Coaat  Cavour ;    notnbly  one  bv  .Monsieur  dn  la  Rive,  who, 
AS  >  kinsman,  bad  speri.il  nilvnnlagrs.    The  portraitures  in  those 
skelcbes   amouul,  however,   to   mere  glimpses  at  the  matured 
■Utesman  vigorousljr  engaged  in  portiotu  of  the  great  work  of 
fait  life.    The  inner  process,  through  which  his  powerfal  nature 
nutared  the  facoities  that  enabled  him  to  shape  sucecssfnlljr 
*  great    political    transformation,    is    not    laid    bare    in    those 
fiagawnUirj-  nncircs.     The  admirable  mettle  of  Cavour's  nature 
vas  due  to  n  blending  of  elements  rnrie<I    in   their  tone,  and 
dittioet  in   their  source ;   and  their  fasion   was  phcnomcnaL 
Fftncifol  conceptions,  rhetorical  declamation,  theatrical  rhajv 
lodv,  which  elicit  ready  applantc   from   the  inflammable  en- 
ihotusm  of  his  countrymen,  never  had  the  slightest  attraction 
tor  Ckvour;  they  were  thoniughly  distasteful  to  bis  keenly  dis- 
mninating,  yet  wannly  apprecialire,  instinct.    Mataiveness  was 
ifa*  csnUnal  featore  of  Cavoar's  nature.     In  his  activity  there 
Was  Dothiof;  spasmodic ;  it  worked  with  indcfati^blc  prrcisioo 
U  high  pressure ;  being  fed  from  a  seemingly  drainless  store  of 
Moyaoi  vitality,  and  directed  in   its  application   by  a    clear* 
^ghledaess  of  transcendent  keenness.     Xu  waste   occurred   in 
Hic  expenditure  of  this  superior  force;    (o   indulge   in   lettiiMf 
w  mere  intellectual  fireworks  was  wholly  foreign  to  Carotin 
*^peramcnt.     He  contrived  to  infuse  seriousness  into  whatever 
^  took  in  hand,  not  through  any  false  emphasis  drawn  from 
i"f  nied  sentiment,  for  ivo  one  could  be  more  free  from  any  ttnge 
™  Iwrnbast,  but  from  his  breadth  and  power  of  mind.     While 
F^isient    nntl    grave  in    serious    pursuits,    Cavour    had    high 
*ni>iial  spirits.     The  benlttiy  texture  of  his  nature,  inseparable 
■ton  a  fund  of  passion,  caused    him   to  enter  briskly  into  ili« 
l||Miares  of  life,  and  gave  htm  a  strong  dash  of  fun.     Bat  in 
Csvoiir  the  sense  of  fun  differed  considerably  from  the  type  of 
fun  prevaleat  amongst  his  countrymen.     The  comic  vein  of 
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luly  ii  brilliant,   but  prv-eininentlj  cauttic ;   it  u  by  natn 
uproariaiu,  and  iniitnciivelj  prone  to  buffoonery;  in  it«  salli**- 
lh<^  wit  sparkles,  but  also  stings  with  n  fncrtiouinns  shnrpl^ 
satirical.      Astoundingly   frrr,   oftrn   nutlAciously  licentious,   iC 
brcAks  out  into  romps  ftn<i  jokes  nf  n  pTitctical  kind.      Pul— 
einello   is  the  embodiment  of    Italian  instinct   for   fon ;   tb<? 
Comirol,  with  its  rollicking  Harlequinades  and  pungent  Pk*^ 
qainadcs,  is  tlic  expression  of  Italian   merrimrat.      There   iiv- 
abundance  of  rattle  and  roovenient  and  salt ;  but  whnt  it  lock^ 
is  that  deeper,   (hough    less    flosbinf;,    vein  of  comedy    whicla^ 
constitutes  humour.     The  lilcnttuie,  respli^mlent  with  a  galaxy 
of  glittering  Bnccaccios  and  Ariostus  and  (Jastis,  cannot  show^ 
B  single  star  bright  with  the  cheerfulness  (hat  benms  in  Fielding' 
or  Cervantes,     Cavour  had  a  store  of  fun  that  chuckled   witU 
intense  inward  gtee,  instinctively  expressed  by  an  inretcr«to 
habit  of  rubbing  his  hands  together;  and  hii  sarcasm,  from  tfav 
banterini;  (one  of  his  humour,  created   a   drollery  that   rnisiHl 
hearty  laughter,  without  aubjecling  (he  ricltm  of  its  ridicule  to 
writhe  with  viciously  inflicted  pain. 

During  his  earlier  career,  Cavour  was  considerably  roisundei^ 
stood.  He  was  looked  on  generally  as  a  person  of  superior 
but  headstrong  and  imperious  aculenesi,  with  a  keen  eye 
for  the  pmclical  side  of  things,  quick  in  the  diEcemment  of 
undertakings  that  promised  remunerative  return,  but  at  heart 
indifferent  to  liberal  principles,  and  by  no  meuus  fond  of  really 
popular  institutions.  When  the  events  of  ISllJ  opened  the  door 
to  public  life.  Count  Cavour  found  entry  barred  by  popular 
diatmst.  This  was  duo  not  merely  to  aristocratic  connection 
and  family  antecedents:  the  whole  tone  of  Cavour's  utterances 
jarred  on  the  then  state  of  popular  feeling.  To  a  public  quite 
nntrained  in  self>discipline,  diclinous  in  the  gush  of  emotional 
enthusiasm,  surging  in  the  irausi»ir(s  of  a  political  whirlpool, 
Cavour  spoke  with  unrufiled  self-composure  in  clear  incisirs 
acccn(*,  which  sounded  utterly  out  of  tune  to  fevered  ears.  _ 
Amidst  general  confusion  and  a  shrill  chorus  of  discordant  I 
declamation,  Cavour  preservtrd  presence  of  mind,  and  exhibited 
indifTcrence  to  jiersunnl  consequences  at  once  irritating  and 
imposing.  He  cncoumged  one  day,  and  sharply  rebuked  the 
Dext,  the  populace  and  its  favourites,  like  one  judging  from  a 
higher  level  their  performance  on  the  world's  stage.  Hotr  ■ 
was  it  that  this  Piedmontese  country  gentleman  of  aristocratic  V 
birth,  reared  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  most  retrograde 
of  reactionary  states,  had  contrived  to  gather  in  himself  quali- 
fications which  enabled  him  to  retain  on  unfaltering  clearness 
of  insight,  while  all  around  were  frantically   groping  a   way 
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throiif>h  llie  fog  aa<]  <lnrttnf«s  of  rnvntutionnrj  cottvulslon? 
This  problem  we  are  enabled  to  unravi-l,  thanki  to  lb«  pretem 
publications. 

Cftvitur  bfilongetl  to  the  ver^  flower  of  Pieilmonlesc  nobility, 
ami  in  the  Pi^lmont  bpforo  1!^4K  that  implied  a  great  deal. 
N'owb«re  wiu  iho  cbnsm  wider  between  Aristocracy  and  Botir- 
Kcoisie ;  and  tb<>  rigid  etiquette  enjoined  at  Court,  p«rtAkinfr  nf 
Spanish  puuctiliouvnemi,  gnvf?  tolemn  confirmntlnn  to  ibis  dis- 
tinction.    Not  tbul  tile  PiiMlinonli^M!  ariilocracy  were  lacking  in 
(^aalilics  bigher  than  mere  cul»  prejudic*.     'I'bcv  were  pnndly 
exclusive;  but  (hej  were  likewiae  distinguiibed  for  manlineu 
in  lh(!  field  and  for  slrentjtb  of  cbaracier.     The  Alficris  and  the 
Revels,  the  i>e  MaJstrcs  and  the  Ponxa  di  San   Marlinos,  the 
D'Ab^Hos,  and  a  liost  of  other  names,  represent  attested  pil- 
lanlry  and  neknitwled|i;ed  vigour  of  mtnd.     l)ut  in  temperament 
and   in   babil  ihey  were  «>Nsentially  aristocrnia ;  at   Turin   thejr 
lived  exclDiively  amongst  themselves.      I£xc«pl  in  the  garb  of 
ecrle»instinil  onlers,  no  bourgeois  element  was  ever  admitted  on 
s  footing  of  equality  within  familiar  circles  inside  their  vast 
but    gloomy  mansions.      It  tretns  ocnain   that,  in  the  twelfth 
trolory,  the  Santena  property  was  liehl  by  a   Cavour.     Dilore 
interesting  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  grctit  [xditical  Ileformcr  of 
llaly,  there  mingled  the  blood  of  St,  Francis  de  Sales  and  of  a 
uabborn  Huguenot  who  preferred  voluntary  exile  to  the  sncrifice 
of  conviction,     The  central  figure  in  the  C^avour  household  was 
the  gnvndmolber.     She  was  a  de  Sales  by  birlfa,  daughter  to  the 
iVlarquis    de    Duingt,  seigneur  of  «  turretcd  castle,   for  eight 
centuries  the    family   tirtmghold,  perclictl  on    a   rugged    peak 
abore  the  Lake  of  Annecy  in  Savoy.    The  delermintd  leiolute- 
ne*s  of  the  Savoyard  race  was  strong  in  this  brave  lady.     Vicis- 
siludea  consequent  on  French  invasion  were  encounterrd  with 
Kn  unflinching  spirit.     Not  only  the  family  plate,  but  the  most 
cherishetl  heirlooms,  even  St.  Francis's  silver  boly-waler  basin, 
Were  sold  to  mn^t  the  wants  of  relatives ;  notably  to  pn>vi<)e  on 
outfit  for  the  father  of  Camillo,  when  compelled  to  enter  the 
PreDcb  armv.      On    the  installation   of    Pauline    Borghese    in 
'rorin,  the   Atarchesa  Cavour  was  induced   to  grace  her  conn, 
^^ith  the  rank  of  first  lady  in  waiting,  on  condition,  however, 
thubcT  relatives  should  be  erased  from  the   list  of  pritscnbcd 
Koyalists.     After  the  Keslnralion  the  Marchesa  rrsidcHl   in  the 
family  iDUision  in  Turin,  where,  with  unchallenged  autliorily, 
^0  ruled  the  family  circle  down  to  her  death  in  ItMtt.     Thi>ugh 
she  Was  in  tem[>er  and  habit  essentially  an  Aristocrat,  her  in- 
Ulliuenoe  was  t<H>  vigorous  to  In-  subject  to  the  jietty  prejudices 
lis  stilling  reaction.      Deinocrat^y  was  not  to  her  taste,  but  she 
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eoultl  s^Dipatliizv  with  the  national  cnusn,  wfa«n  she  saw  ber 
Sovneign  g»  into  the  fidil  to  <)o  battle  id  its  bebalf.  When 
Camillo  Ihivw  kimaelf  into  the  polilicnl  arenu,  he  was  not  re- 
bukM)  as  KQ  »jM>jlate.  *Ah  Miu'iaa,'  a  Piodmontcso  pxprcsiion 
of  cDclcarincnl,  exclaimed  Carour  id  1848,  *you  And  1  undct- 
■taitd  rach  orhrr  thoroughly,  for  at  bMirt  you  hnrc  olway*  bcca 
a  bit  of  n  Jacobin  !' 

Th«  Mnrrhrtc  Miclicilc,  Cnrour's  fathi-r,  was  n  gooil  sgwcifoea 
iif  thf  l*i(-dmiint<-»o  gentli?ni;»n.  He  wai  cuuragcouji  and  shrewd, 
active  ID  ailtDitiiitrative  business,  and  of  Wrongly  ConscrTaiJic 
opinions ;  though  by  no  means  bliiid  to  facts.  Tics  of  excep- 
tional intimacy  existed  between  the  Marcbesc  and  Cbarlcs 
Albert,  both  before  and  after  the  latter  mounted  the  throne. 
These  relations  involved  the  MDrcheH:  in  the  unpopuUrity 
Attaching  to  thr^  King  during  the  girnler  part  of  hi«  reigiL 
Uy  royal  dernn-  thr  Mnrchcit^  fillwl  the  ufTice  of  Vicario,  ot 
Chief  Alagiitrate  iif  Turin.  To  fix  the  market  price  of  articUtl 
of  food  and  to  direct  the  city  police  were  amongst  his  dalles. 
It  became  generally  believed,  that  the  Marcbcse  used  his  «!• 
tbority  for  his  own  profit  as  s  corn  -  frrowcr,  and  tbol 
he  pandered  to  his  Sovereign's  love  for  denunciation  of 
pc<:tcd  LilMrals.  It  is  chiar  from  Sjgnnr  Hcrti's  volume 
the  Mwrchese  was  g^^atly  wrnngn)  in  this  i-stimate  of  hu 
character.  A  thorough  Tory  in  ]><>litics,  a  convinced  Catholic 
in  religion,  be  was  too  straightforward  to  lend  himself  to  un- 
worthy practices  ;  while  bis  common-sense  prevented  bis  faith 
from  degenerating  into  bigotry.  Compelled  to  retire  from 
active  service  owing  to  a  severe  wound,  the  Maichese  Mie' 
came  to  Geneva.  The  visit  resullc<l  in  bis  marriage  with 
Countess  Adele  de  Si-IIom,  sprung  frt>m  a  Huguenot  st 
This  allianex-  involved  living  in  cont.-icl  with  the  best  typtt 
of  Protestant  thought  and  Protestant  |>ersuasion,  an  elenMOt 
of  incalculable  quickening  force  when  thus  injected  into 
dense  texture  of  the  reactionary  and  persecuting  Catholic 
then  dominant  in  Piedmont.  It  is  true  that  in  conscnueno 
of  their  marriage  the  three  Sellon  sisters  joinc<l  the  Cburcli 
of  Home  ;  nonr,  however,  became  afTecled  with  intolerance,  Of 
the  three  sisters,  Cavour's  mother  was  the  last  to  change 
creed.  Only  after  the  birth  of  Iier  second  son  did  she 
this  step;  being  induced,  according  to  one  version,  'b/' 
rare  goodness  of  her  mother-in-law  and  the  example  o{ 
sisters;'  but  according  to  another,  by  the  desire  to  remov^T 
slandinf^  canse  of  estrangement  between  herself  and  llie  world 
she  was  living  in.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive  for 
change,  the  Marches*  Adclc  prascrved  unwarpcd  In  her  lalet 
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nTofcssion     the    genial    chnTnctcr   of  licr   original    sympathies. 

Vbc  most  phtlosuphic   Italian  churchman  of  the  Pcntury,  tho 

iiluitrious  Aluite  HoKmin!,   hns  i^mpliaticnlljr  ti>*ti(tecl   to  this 

ladj's   sti|>cr!ur  qualification*;    tie   prnnouum)    h<-r    >  womnn 

adorned  by  «very  virtue,  and  in  cunvt.-rtuti(in  charining.     This 

high    catioiAte    is   confiimcd    by    her    letlfra,    which    reveal    & 

genuinely    affectiouatc  intelligence,   with  u   striking   power  of 

olMcrvation.     Xocxaggeralion,  and  do  asperity  marked  the  tone 

of  the  religion  of  CsTour's  mother  ;  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  was 

foKi^n  to  her  nature ;  and  her  judgment  tvas  imbued  with  the 

best  Christian  csx^nee,  the  spirit  of  charity,     She  ouuld  feel  as 

Otben  felt.     To  Ibis  wax  due  the  abtidutc  trust  her  son  always 

icpraod  in  her.     I}eiweeo  Cavour  and  his  mother,  it  ivouI<l  se^m, 

there  were  no  secrets.     He  confided  to  her  what  sons  ordinarily 

Mi^t  be  afraid   to  let  a  mother  pcvr  into.     He  spoke  to  her 

tfa«n  he  refrained  from  speaking  to  others ;  and  in  mailers  that 

touched   him   most  closely,  it  was  to  his  mother  Cavour  in- 

Miactiveljr  went  for  counsel  ami  for  sympathy.    This  unnfTected 

piety  in  the  parent  was  prodm-tive  of  positive  results.      Hath 

•ODs  were  conspicuous,  llmugh  in  dilTerent  modes,  for  a  livHy 

rtiigious  sentiment.     The  elder,  the  Mnrthew:  (iustavo,  became 

aautaehed  disciple  of  Uosmiui.    His  broiher  was  pre-eminently 

lUitinguished  amongst  his  politicMl  confeilerates  by  appreciative 

ttcognition  of  what  is  radical  in  religious  sentiment.     Against 

liip  tilraragances  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions  Cavour  was  prompt 

ID  the  assertion  of  civil  rights,  hut  at  no  time  was  he  indifferent 

tu  the  mighty  forces  enshrined  in  the  mnrnl  elnims  of  religion. 

lie  liftd  none  of  tlir  priest- hailing  propensities  of  many  ItaJian 

Ulwrals,  notably  tho«;  of  Cailwnaro  origin. 

A  figure  not  less  important  in  this  family  circle  was  the 
Irotiicr  of  these  three  sisters,  the  Comte  de  Sellon.  The  Cavour 
l*iiuly  made  frequent  visits  to  Geneva,  so  that  the  Sellon  house 
**t  hardly  less  familiar  to  its  members  than  the  big  Turin 
•Mnsion.  Between  uncle  and  nephew  there  sprung  up  strongly 
^?nipiillicti<:  relations.  The  boy  was  nttr.Teu-d  l)y  his  n-lative's 
in»tructive  activity  of  mind;  and  his  association  with  (ieneva 
*U  10  complete,  ttiat  the  Fninch  lansuage  was  more  natural 
^  Em  than  Italian.  It  is  true  the  Piedmontese  aristociacy, 
"•inly  from  Savoyard  connection,  spoke  French  largely 
■Oiniigit  themselves.  Still  it  is  singular  that  the  Italian  slales- 
"m,  who  for  all  time  must  stand  identified  with  the  creation 
^  United  Italy,  never  had  at  his  command  the  grncrB  of  the 
'^»D  language,  Cavour  never  acquired  a  scholarly  style.  To 
I™  iut  ho  reverted  instinctively  to  the  French  language  in 
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confidentiul  cormpandeDce,  eipecinllj  when  daahecl  off  at  tlie 
spur  of  lh«  mouieat. 

At  len,  Cavoar  wa*  put  into  tbo  Military  Academy,  when 
he  continued  till,  at  >ixtc«n,  be  got   hi*  coinniituon   in  the 
Engincrn,     Ilcfore  this,  lie  had  been  named  pagn  to  ('harlei 
Albert,  then  Prince  dc  Carignan,  an  appointment  he  held  in 
conjunction  with  his  codetihip.     The  Academy  cureer  vrai  iM 
withiiut  siogularilie*.      It  was  found  iin|x>aKible  to  ntabe  CaToor 
take  the  alighlest  interest  in  clustics  and  btUes-lettrcs.     He  ncrrr 
ac([uiriKl  even  a  imalteriD^  of  Greek,  while  of  Latin  his  know- 
ledge barely  enabled  him  to  construe  the  simplest  phra««r ;  on  l!i« 
other  hand,  his  aptitude  for  mathematics  was  remarkable,  whilt 
he  npplinl  his  leiinre  hours  to  the  study  nf  subject*  outside  [b> 
curriculum.     Motlcrn  History,  e«p<Tially  that  of  Kngland,  atiJ 
topics   relating  (o  {H>litical  problems,  constituted  his  farouriu^ 
reading.    More  clearly  still  was  the  young  man's  bent  indicat«^ 
in  a  composition  written  in  the  strictest  secrecy.     Behind  the 
bars  of  the  »eminary-like  institution  in  which  he  was  confined, 
young  Cavour  darod  to  put  on  paper,  for  his  own  sfttisfaction, 
an  account  of  the  abortive  revolutionary  movement  of  IKtl. 
That  Cavour  hod  not  been  wasting  his  opportunities  is  prom! 
by  his  having  come  out  first  at  the  final  examination,  wit)i  i 
special  commendation  of  his  math^malical  proficiency.     Sull.  i 
punishments  are  recorded  on  various  instances,  for  'insvboidi-' 
nation  and  disregpectrul  answers.'     One  entry  runs  thus :  '  Tbs 
pupil  Cavour  to  be  put  at  once  under  close  arrvst  for  bavliigj 
books  without  permisssion  of  his  Superiors.'     It  is  Hso  recoidm 
that  he  miscondurtnt  himself  as  page,  though  tltc  precise  ofTenc^ 
is  not  oscertaiuMl.     The  truth  is,  this  mnKtcrful,  high-spiril>^ 
and  outspoken,  youth  chafed  at  the  regulatiims  in  force  at  the 
Academy,  and   fretted  at  the  servitude  attaching  to  a  pages 
daties.      When,   on   receipt  of  his  commission,   Cavour  wi» 
lieed  from  the  latter,  ho  vented  his  joy  in  terms,  subseqneal!/ 
acknowhrdgtHl    to    have    been   indiscreet.      They   were   caniw 
by    some   eavesdropper    to    Charles   Alljcrt,    whose    suspici«i» 
nature  instantly   took  umbrage;  and    he  dennuncnl    to   CtAo 
Felice,  the  aged  King,  the  s<m  of  his  bnsnm  fni-nd  as  dangerins- 
The  incident  had  consccjuences.     Charles  Albert  never  csasro 
to  harbour  distrust  of  the  young  nobleman  who  bad  fail«<l  ■>* 
the  respect  due,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  augnstness  of  princdy 
rank;  in  (favour's   heart  there  rankled   intense  resentmeiiti  »' 
what  he  stigmatized  as  the  Prince's  'eiccBsivo  rigour.' 

Cavour's  soldier-lil'e  was    uneventful    in  military  inddcnt 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  when  he  was  in  garrifMi ' 
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Graoa,  Cavour  was  slntiun«il  in  mnnolcinotis  country  qunrtrn. 
Vcotiiii^Ua,  Extlle*,  Lessi^illun,  Bard,  were  tbc  lUccRitivn 
qouten  mt  which  liis  nbililtes  a«  an  engineer  were  employed  on 
Irontier  dcfcncn  of  inii};ni(icant  dimensions.  In  itic  ubtenoe 
ni  (lirrntnof,  C«vour>  lupcntbundnnt  cnergict  woro  turned 
to  the  con  tempi  alio  n  of  nature,  to  (be  diligent  inveatiKittinn  of 
local  condition*,  and  to  anidunut  reading.  A  nole-bnnk  nlToitls 
iouilit  into  lii«  xudics.  Malliemalics  no  lungc^r  nbtorbed 
biiiotemt ;  literature,  especially  the  conteinponiry  lileralure  of 
Fnnco  and  Enf;lant),  dealing  with  political  and  economical 
lapict,  bespoke  bis  interest.  Among  French  writers,  Benjamin 
Constant,  Charles  Dapin,  and  Guizot,  were  bis.  chief  favourites. 
Hit  Klmimtion  for  tlie  latter  was  intense,  *Thc  more  I  road, 
iheiDOTe  1  admire  liini.  His  manner  of  viewing  History  terms 
M  me  idmirsble.  There  is  no  dviclamation,  hut  always  demon- 
■tntions.'  In  English,  Hallatn  and  Hume,  Adum  Smith  and 
MacCalloch,  prominently  engaged  bis  attention.  Very  charac- 
tcriittc  u  it  that  in  the  ample  register  of  reading  recorded 
in  the  nntc-boolc  two  poets  only  are  mentioned,  Lamartine 
uwl  Byn>n,  the  bards,  par  exnlimttx,  in  closest  sympathy  with 
^■idi  of  romantic  sentiment  then  vibrating  strongly  in  the 
bcMuts  of  the  ciintempcirary  generation.  Not  one  allusion 
Mean  to  any  standard  cl.-istic  of  older  dale  in  either  language. 
Ytt  it  it  ct-rtain  that  (.'avour  had  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
Shakipeare,  and  was  well  actjuainted  with  his  plays.  On 
■note  than  one  occasion  be  made  nuotations  from  Shakspeare. 
The  tame  cannot  be  said  about  Dante.  VV'e  hare  failed  to 
^Uc  across  crea  a  passing  reference  to  Dante  in  anything 
ti»l  proreedrd  from  Cavour's  pen  or  lips.  The  medieval 
type  of  ibis  supreme  Italian  poet  ha<l  somelliing  forbidding,  or 
■i  least  uninviting,  to  one  whose  rich  nature  was  thoroughly 
kmlem  in  constitution  and  instinct.     Modem  history,  modem 

riUtions,  modern  problems,  engroued  Cavour's  sympathies, 
meudo-elassicitm,  then  much  in  vogue,  in  close  connection 
vithPhilo-ilelleniHo,  never  influenced  Cavour.  In  thepoliticsd 
IMDM  at  stake  in  the  Greek  insurrections  he  took  keen  interest, 
but  about  mrmorirs  which  it  was  tbe  fashion  to  evoke  out  of  the 
trades  of  antiquity  C'avour  expressed  himself  to  his  uncle  Scllon 
with  characteristic  incisivencss.  'The  fate  of  Greece  interests 
Me  above  everything.  Nut  that  I  lay  store  by  classical  remi- 
oisceoces  in  themselves;  but  if  tbe  benefits  of  modem  civiliKa- 
lion  should  happen  to  combine  with  these,  then  tbey  mav 
possibly  exert  an  efTectivc  influence  in  bringing  to  sounder 
upinions  the  vehement  partizans  of  oldm  times.' 
How  Cavour  gradually  worked  himself  into  tborotigb  estrange- 
ment 
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mffnt  from  tbc  oriler  nf  i<lca3  rlicn  deemed  sacred  in  Piedmont,  a 
mrealrd  in  the  roimpondcncr  with  his  uncle.  *  With  m;  StriM 
relniivfs  1  C3«i  show  m}'«elf  iw  1  »m.  Thcjr  enter  into  all  tnt 
feclin)^,'  Till!  lottcn  abound  in  outpouring;*  on  Kcntltnm  And 
Adam  Smith,  on  jirobk'uiii  of  Hixtory,  iin  qu(!«tions  uf  Rcforai, 
social  and  loligioua,  and,  not  \exH,  on  the  grave?  issues  then  in 
process  of  evolution  in  France  and  elsewhere.  Two  fealum 
mark  CsTonr's  uttcntnccs:  the  precision  with  which  he  descried 
approaching  events ;  and  the  combination  of  ardent  sentim^ni 
quite  natural  tn  his  years,  with  a  shrewdness  of  judgment  ordi' 
nariiy  acquiml  nnly  hy  the  subering  influence  nf  experienet 
A  pushing  tirade  from  the  pcoseljtixing  ndrncatc  for  tot-tl  lup- 
pression  of  all  appeals  to  :trms,  and  for  the  iibolition  of  npiul 
punishment,  elicits  the  rejoinder,  that  however  admirable  in 
the  abstract,  the  enforcement  of  these  proposals  roit;bt  bardlr 
prove  beneficial  to  progress,  if  pushed  throuxb  at  a  time  wbra 
thcj'  would  prove  an  impediment  to  tbc  assertion  of  polltiol 
freedom.  How  little  the  jnung  ofHccr  was,  however,  nmtcal 
witli  bis  lot,  <:nn  be  seen  from  a  letter  tn  the  same  relative; — 

<  The  plana  I  am  oiaploycd  in  carrying  ont  might  be  of  beotCt  t* 
me,  bad  I  the  intontion  to  continiie  as  a  military  enginoer.  B«ll 
trust  my  life  may  run  on  othor  linos.  I  can  aco  no  good  to  be  { 
from  coutiauing  snch  duties  as  I  am  now  dificharging.  Troc^  soiw-  ] 
thing  can  bo  got  out  of  everything ;  studios  of  wbateror  kind  o« 
and  stratefa  the  mind,  teaching  how  to  apply  tboories  in  pmcu 
'i'his  is  why  I  derive  more  |>lcaimre  from  occupying  myself  about  t» 
aetmJ  ooncem*  of  Vvotinujglia,  the  most  pover^-«trickcu  spnl  ii 
EuTopo,  tlian  about  the  Engineers'  Dqmrtmcnt  of  Turin,  where  tbm 
is  next  (o  nothing  to  he  done.'— Sept.  1)4*28. 

Kefleetion  made  rapiil  strides  : — 

'Since  my  last  visit  to  Geneva  a  groat  cliRngo  has  been  wraa^ia 
me.  .  .  .  IhavD  travcnril  riclniont  in  ovorydireotioB, andbanMsd 
booliB  represented  to  me  as  unholy,  and  I  have  been  driven  to  nn^ 
nize  on  what  fragile  fnnndationg  our  religions  l>elief»  leift.  S" 
months'  stay  on  the  Riviera  bns  shotvn  mo  the  deptho  into  wliicb  a 
popidatioD  can  bo  sunk  through  ignorance  and  eumiption.' 

Soon  afterwards  be  wrote  aj^ain  : — 

■Von  knowmy  way  of  thinking,  and  therefore  will  understand  hMr 
I  cannot  possibly  continno  in  a  mtuatinn  which  practically  illnsW'i' 
the  dopli>rahIo  consoqucnoos  of  a  state  of  tilings,  where  to  vntf 
favour  with  Ibese  in  authurity  is  tlio  mlo  idea.  . .  .'—January,  IS29. 

That  the  intention   indiraled  was  for  the  time  dn>ppe(l,  *■• 

rrobablyduetoCavour  being  unexpectedly  transferred  tottenW- 
lis  stay  in  the  garrison  at  Genoa  was  th«  one  eventful  indd"'' 
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in  his  tniliury  carrrr.   H«  found  httntclf  la  a  world  that  aboandcd 

in  •timulnling  ittrnctions.     Gcnon  was  the  most  opulent,  nnd 

cnitinKrn^t.iUy    tli^    most    rnterpriting,  citjr    >n    Ilnlr.      It    was 

•omelliin^  vlsv  betides,  to  whicb  lb«re  existed  no  parallel   in 

Italy,      ll  wiis  the  seat  of  a  defiant  opposition  spirit,  which 

dam)  to  exhibit  small   regard   for  the  authoritv  enthroned  at 

Turin.     This  sentiment  was  shared  bj  all  classes.     The  nobles 

of  old  descent  in   stately  palaces,  the  industrious   citizens  in 

busy  counting'houscs,  the  swarminir  populnrc  on  the  luirbonr 

quajs,   all   n^irntnl    the   suppression    of   their   time-honoured 

Republic,  and   flouted  at    the    Savoyanl    ruler  who   had    been 

forcibly  set  over  them.    It  is  no  fortuitous  incident  (hat  Moxxinl 

should  have  been  born  in  Genoa ;  be  was  the  incaniauoa  of 

political  sentiment  which  permeated  every  section  of  Genoese 

society.   But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Cavoar  ever  became  aware 

of  Mazztni's  existence  during  liis  slay  in  Genoa.     At  that  time 

Maztini  was    known  only    to    renders   of  an  obscure  journal, 

'L'lndicatore,'  to  which  he  contributed  lilcmrv  article*.      His 

ttlebrity  in  connection  with  the '  Giovine  Itidiu    began  with  the 

political  trials  before  the  Savona  Tribunal.     Cavoar  eagerly 

MBght  opportunities  to  come  into  contact  with  whatever  was 

Calnilated  to  bespeak   interest.     In  the  De  la  Rue   family  of 

Snts  origin,  and   in  the  saloons  of  the   Pnllavicini   Palace. 

\at  principal  places  of  resort,  Cnrour  met  all  that  was  eminent 

19  citizen  and  aristocratic  society,  whicb  tcKik  pride  in  panidin^ 

in  tiisretcard  for  the  vexatious  restraint  aoUjLrlit  to  be  iinjxisi'd 

ll)-  the  I'iedmontese  police.     At  the  Palluvicini's,  Cavour  met 

M.  de  Garanle,  an  acquaintance  to  whom  he  owed  his  subseiquent 

■airoduction  to  select  cirdea  in  Paris ;  and  thus  the  Revolution 

nf  1830  did  not  come  by  surprise  on  Cavour.     Months  before, 

he  wrote : — 

"TliuNaw  Year  will  bo  of  tha  highest  interest.  The  struggle  in 
^Wiw  must  end  in  a  decisive  iseao  .  .  .  tho  movement  thcro  wilt 
^isgsfter  it  all  Barope  .  .  .  notably  Piedmont,  whicb,  being  under 
»<«  natal  aseeudenoj  of  Franco,  cannot  fail  to  ba  eirayed  by  th« 
■■^on  which  prevails  there.' 

Aad  on  the  eve  of  the  catastrophe  be  again  wrote  : — 

'I  dr«SMl  tltc  wcskuens  of  the  Eiu)j[  and  the  Milf-wiU  of  tlio 
^ii|JLiti,  tbti  frcDsy  of  tho  Ultras,  the  holy  horror  of  the  pneda, 
'>^  Ibfi  meonnciiR  of  tho  grnTiJtent.' 

Notwithstanding  this  keen  forecast,  the  actual  tidings 
^ly  carried  Cavour  off  his  feet  with  delight.  For  once  he 
Tmrtd  things  through  the  vision  of  rapturous  and  eiaggcmting 
'"Ihonasm,     He  descried  the  dawn  of  a  totally  new  em,  am) 

confidently 
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ConRiItintly    nnticipiklird    tliR  imtni^ili.-tU!   iulvanoe  of   UbenUBf;  { 
roluinof   oxe-x  the  Al[vs,  nl  whose    sigbt   tbe  bat«fu)   order  of 
tbings  in  Piedmont  would  ibrivel  away-     When  thew  cipectn- 
tions  proved  illusorr,  Cavour  for  a   time  was  orrrcomR  wilhj 
depression,  vcr^in^  on  despondency  without  pnrnlirl  in  bii   " 
not  GVrn  at  thnt  most  bitter  ODnjunclurr  nftrr  Vilbirmaca, 
in  tbc  hour   of  viclnry  tbe  struclun^  of  Italian   indepen 
seemed  sutldenl^  ilriick  down  bv  a  Ireacbenxis  stab. 

'  ^lany  i»  tho  timo,'  lio  wrote  to  bis  nncle,  *  I  \\a.xv.  taken  tip  mj ) 
with  Ibo  wi^h  t<>  convi-rHo  nnri  lenm  voiir  opininn  on  tho  a^nod 
events  of  tbe  last  throo  ni<mtbs  ;  Imt  I  havu  been  pravcnloil  by  gi 
roMom.  Tbe  coram ittioti  tbat  orortlircn'  the  grcutiMt  tnoiMTCa  in  ' 
Europe  ha«  Hbakcn  i^vury  throne.  Prinoes  doom  it  indispatMblo  tl  j 
oooTCR  witli  duutile  sharpuiitur  spirits  liablo  to  lake  Are.  Our  nln' 
havu  mudo  Oeuoa  the  spucial  objeol  of  severe  ineamrea.  Tbe  tom 
is  full  of  Rpiea;  list«  of  suspected  pcrsonB  have  been  tnailo,  sod, 
through  some  fatal  citciimstauco,  pretty  tteaily  tho  whole  EnginM 
corps  is  down  on  this  list.  Siuoe  a  month  every  word  spokou,  snJ  I 
verdy  beliuve  even  erery  thought,  is  reported.  You  will  ondcrKlaiid 
how  roab  it  u'oidd  have  boen  fur  nis  to  furnish  thoso  who  arc  spyifii 
oa  me  with  incriminntiug  matter ;  for  tliis  reason,  notwithstaoiling  tk 
liveliest  desire  to  write,  I  have  abstainod.' — ^Octobor  23rd,  1830. 

In  December  Carour  intimated  to  his  father  that  bo  felt  him- 
self unable  to  continue  in  the  service,  as  be  knew  of  his  bavin; 
been  denounced  '  as  a  dangerous  person,'  In  this  letter  oceun 
a  wish  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits  to  wbii-b  afterward) 
he  devoted  so  much  industry,  and  his  ket-n  interest  in  whidi 
was  maintained,  even  when  the  most  momentous  matters  of  SuK 
were  taxing:  his  powers.  The  contemplated  step  was  uncxpB^ 
ledly  arresled,  Carour  was  summoned  by  his  superion  te 
Turin.  It  is  certain  that  bis  conduct  was  mode  matter  fu 
ofTicial  investigation.  It  is  not  true  that  Cnvour  was  tried  ud 
sentenci^d.  According  to  Kignor  Herti,  there  was  an  inteDlioil 
to  put  bim  in  ecmrmement  at  I'Vnestndles  ;  and  that  this  did  not 
liappen  was  solely  due  to  bis  Other's  exertions.  Cavour  wu, 
however,  ordered  to  tbe  Fort  of  Bard,  the  dreariest  of  statiopl 
in  the  bleakest  of  Alpine  passes.  On  November  12lfa,  1831t 
Cavour  censed  to  be  an  odicer  in  the  Piedmonlesr  service. 

Kcfore  following  Cavour  along  bis  nrw  oi>ur*e  we  must  rewrt 

to  nn  important  episode  eonnttcted  with  his  (ieniM-ie  lesidencr-i 

first   made  known   by  Signor  Derti.     The  episode  is  ibc  ooe 

serious  love  passage  in  Cavour's  life.     A  diKreetness,  faifli',^ 

commendable,  has  induced  Stgnor  Berti  to  make  bis  narntiv^ 

studiedly  fragmentary.    We  catch  litful  glimpses  of  a  figure  fl*>b' 

ing  out  of  the  dark  under  circumstances  which  leave  an  imp"*' 

lion  I 
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sioD,  that  (luring  x  eoosiderable  time  (he  preience  must  hare  been 

tolerably  constant  and  iIr'  ialercourx^  of  ihe  closL-jt  iutiinacy.    To 

bafflr  identification,  the  figure  liax  be«n  mulileii  under  the  blank 

designation  of  Ls  Incognita.     It  would  be  unpardonable  to  seek 

to  ttnr  off  the  b'xM]  so  carefully  drairn.     This  much,  however, 

may  be  said,  without  impropriety,  that  the  lady  was  a  Genoese 

and    of  g«ntle    birth.      !>hc   ivu  endowed   with    an    education 

differing  materially  from  that  then  oimmon  to  Italian  women 

of  the  upper  classes.     She  had  twen  brought  up  in  Frannr,  and 

was  thoroughly  mistress  of  the   French   language;  her  letters 

to  Cavour  were  all  in  French.     With  a  temperament  of  which 

the  srnsitirencss  became  morbidly  intensifies  from  inborn  and 

ultimately    overwrought    nervousness,    the    Incognita  bad  con- 

Iracted  in   France  enthusiasm    for    modem   ideas   and    current 

theories.     She  had  Iteoume  a  devotee  to  doctrines  of  liberty,  of 

emancipation ;  ret^iuing,  however,  always    in   her    (lights    the 

^ntleness  of  womanly  feeling.      Her  yearnings   were  marked 

with  a  constitutional  sadness,  due  to  an  inborn  germ  of  phy- 

lieal  disease.     La  Incognita  was  hectic  from  birth.     Moreover, 

hard  facts  had  supervened  to  infuse    a  sternly  genuine  hue  to 

llie  sentimental  sadness  to  which  the  Incognita  was  prone.     Her 

life  had  fallen  on  no  congenial  lines.      It  wa*  her  lot  to  live  in 

what  was  but  a  nominal  linme,  nhi-rr  hrr  H-nsilive  nature  pined 

ia  loneliness,  and    her  aHedions   vainly    sought    lor    resjxtnse. 

According  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  Italy,  this  sensitive  girl, 

"ilhont  having  a  word  to  say  in  the  matter,  bad  been  wedded  in 

tradei'  years  to  a  person  greatly  her  senior,  and  without  one 

wntiracnt  or  one  taste  in  common  with  herself.     That  existence 

imiki  such  nmditions  provnl  clicj-rless,  and  terribly  dreary,  and 

U)  the  end  thoroughly  unhappy,  was  inevitable 

ll  is  not  related  how  the  Incognita  first  met  Cavour.  When 
tW  eartain  rises  we  discover  her  ia  a  transport  of  admiration 
"  tbe  intellectual  powers  of  the  subaltern,  her  junior  by  several 
**an;  and  with  prophetic  second-sight  foretelling  hi«  fntitre 
S^ratness. 

'Tie  day  will  coto^  I  am  convinoed,  when  your  geninB  will  be 
lucnaed,  and  I  oBet  up  the  most  ardent  tows  that  all  things  ma; 
•«»  loeording  to  your  deejn*.' 

•^  the  pair  actually  hovered  on  the  brink  of  taking  a  step 
*<iich  wouM  have  entailed  flagrant  scandal,  possibly  irre- 
l^sble  rupture  with  the  world,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe. 
•'*  «ba(  iuQuence  was  il  due  that  this  catastrophe  did  not 
"^t?  No  doubt  all  ihniugh,  (favour  showed  a  sense  of 
'^^^Nttibility,  as  contrasted  with  the  Incogntlaa  inflaiBed 
VoL  1138. — No.  3SS.  I  pauimi. 
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pat«iun.  But  at  one  moment  he,  too,  mu  dnng«rou>ly  n»r  ' 
takinji;  n  leap  beyond  recul ;  was  be  arrested  in  llie  nick  nt 
time  by  another  female  roic«,  appealing  /rom  a  different  qusrli^t 
with  a  potent  iofliieDcc?  That  CaYour'a  truHtfuineas  in  bi» 
mother  went  to  the  Irngth  of  admitting  her  to  knowledge  of 
hit  love,  rests  on  inronlpiilnhle  ctidcnrc.  The  suhlime  charity 
perrading  lhi»  iadj'«  piety  !iH»iHi  the  t««t  of  this  trvin|r  ordeal, 
and  made  her  respond  t'>  the  dinturhing  confidenee  in  a  spirit 
su  xweelly  fret?  fn>m  harshness,  as  to  toueh  to  t!ie  qnick,  when:  ^ 
excited  passion  made  it  roost  difficult  to  strike  home;—  ■ 

'Oh,  Cunillo,  why  <tin  I  cot  throw  mysolf  nl  yonr  mixthcr's  foct, 
uid  expte«a  to  hur  ttU  lu}-  (;rat(!fului'«a  aud  ruHpL'cl  uul  lovo  for 
Ihu  leader  iii(«rMt  ahu  nhows  me!  She  bua  pity  for  mo— Khv  docs 
nut  thiak  mo  wad— «'id  does  not  I  J,  who  dan^d  hurdl;  to  pranonnM 
her  naiOD  to  thee,  fe&rlug  ahe  wonld  cnrso  tlia  hour  when,  iiuixJlod  bT 
a  force  beyond  my  control,  I  troubled  her  aaa'a  trauquillitj !  .  .  .  I 
waa  very  reaolved  in  my  determiiiation — my  firrauese  eonid  boI  la 
sliengtbened :  but  my  heart  needed  conaolation  and  thy  molber'B 
ftieaOBbip  hrinf^  mo  tbia  greatly.  ,  ,  ,  I  am,  then,  not  an  otter  onl- 
eut,  and  it  ia  thy  moth«r~thia«,  oh,  OatuiUo — that  pities  me,  thu 
feeJe  compoanoa  at  my  lot.' 

Who  (-an  fni)  to  reengnixe  in  thtrso  woixls  ciprctsions  of  grSTe 
meaning?  Politics,  letters,  religion,  nre  all  touched  upon  in 
this  oorrespondence ;  and  we  find  the  Incognita  immersed  ia 
Shakespeare,  apt  quotation  from  whose  plays  pmv<r»  the  intcJ- 
ligencc  of  her  study.  Even  the  field  of  religions  l>cltef  n> 
liiccwiac  brought  within  the  circle  of  diecxissioo. 

*Thou  wilt  havo  no  diflii:tilfy  in  making  me  aoek  in  rolimoni 
sentiments  anpport  againtit  the  inevitable  ills  of  our  Slate.  Ibtn 
ever  felt  at  heart  that  our  lot  is  not  restricted  to  this  aphere— a  Don- 
viotioQ  the  snhtlost  rcusQuing  conld  not  shake ;  it  ia  rooted  in  nj 
heart — it  constitiitpij  a  part  «f  :nyB(!lf.  .  .  ,  To  my  mind  the  Ootpd 
ia  tlio  miiit  bimitifiil  work  that  has  appeared  on  earth,  ...  It  is  bnU 
1  have  read  but  little  tiici  uutual  Bihle,  though  tolorahly  aoquaitttd 
nritb  Saorod  History.  Thou  art  aware  how  it  ia  proscribed,  and  i( 
was  cvufnlly  ko]il  fmm  mo  as  diLu^^erons  reading  for  one  so  givoo  !■> 
argument.  Still  I  he^aa  it,  and  amon^  books  of  derolMni  lltf 
Paalms  and  the  Goapcl  are  my  favourite  reading/ 

Hut,  like  all  human  things,  this  love  underwent  the  wwneofl 
natural  laws.    Once  in  the  diary  occurs  this  suggestive  enlrr:-* 

'  Have  received  a  letter  telling  me  how  there  ia  (|nc«lion  betirto 
Ihe  tady  botovod  by  mo  and  her  relatives  of  effecting  a  reoomeilist>M>' 
Uod  gnuit  this  awoot  creature  may  bo  fortonato  t ' 


Nothing  shows  that  this  wish  was  realized. 


n'iuJD 
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Wben  Cnvo&r  lliKw  up  his  ootninixsion,  bigotry  sni]  icaction 
were  al  (heir  very  zvuith  in  Pii-ilmonl. 

'  Yon  kro  HgLt  to  »iieak  of  IiqU,'  ho  wrot«  to  hu  consin  Do  In  Rive, 
'for  sinoo  I  left  rou  I  am  in  a  kind  of  intollcutiial  h<:ll— tlmt  in  to 
My,  ill  a  eouutry  wbvro  iul«ll<K:t  luiil  Kctunou  atd  dcomod  infonml 
niAUers  by  those  who  bare  the  gooilooii*  to  rule  hh.  Sinoo  two  months 
1  lire  in  a  city  vhon  uno  oui  uxcbktigu  ooly  ia  Mceret  idonx  ontsida 
the  citole  iritbiii  irhti.-li  the  Uovenuaont  suoks  to  ke<.-ji  minds 
locked.  Tlut  is  what  oue  c&Ua  enjoying  the  bluBatnga  of  [luterDBl 
govemmeat.' 

Though  the  father  bad  given  his  asspot  to  his  leaving  the 
sn^ice,  n  certain  friction  unavoidably  cOBUed  between  the 
high-spirited  youth,  who  could  not  be  got  ti>  keep  a  pungent 
tongue  under  cheek,  and  the  ettutiou*  old  nobleman  who  held 
ofiirc  under  ('harlex  Albert.  In  I8ri3,  (Javnur  mntemplnteil  a 
Tisit  to  Lomturdy.  Count  Guinbelle«,  Austriiiu  ICnvoy  in 
PicdnoDt,  deemed  it  incumbent  to  warn  the  Governor  of  Milan 
agsinit  him. 

*  I  GAiwder  tliia  young  man,  whoso  ki(;li1y  estimttblo  father  ia  the 
first  ta  deplore  his  conduct  and  [jriiicijildn,  ilk  very  dangerous,  every 
nftal  to  bring  him  round  having  proved  in  vain,  so  that  he  ia 
dcaarnng  of  constant  sunroitlancu.' 

la  ft  conlideDtia)  conversution,  on  February  15th,  1)^33, 
Charles  Albert  called  Cavour  an  'insolent  Carbonaro."  How 
little  the  epithet  wa»  jmtified  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
oxpoiition  of  political  sentiments,  written  barely  three  months 
later  to  De  la  Kive. 

'  Tbo  general  oommotion  baa  r«aotcd  on  individnals,  opinions  have 
k«an  •hakeu,  aud  in  eome  inetaocos  even  ohang«d.  Amongst  frieuda 
nd  aequaintanceB  inconcoivable  altorationa  have  ensued.  Homo  modo- 
tato  refonnera  have  plunged  hciullong  into  tho  movement,  and  arc 
BOW  bent  on  nothing  abort  of  thnruugb  iiplicnval ;  othere  of  tlio 
tame  oomploiion  hnvo  in  nlorra  fallen  bock  towards  Ultraiitm.  As 
tn  too,  after  much  agitation  and  fliictnntiiiu,  I  have  finally  fixed 
■jself  as  a  pendulum  in  IhejuMr.  miliru.  1  inform  yon,  tlieri^fure, 
I  am  a  doimright  jauli:  miiiru,  anxtoiiH  and  striving  with  all  :Dy 
nigbt  for  social  progrcsH,  bnt  deturmiuod  not  to  acquire  it  at  tho  coat 
«( a  genoral  uphcavat,  political  and  social.  Sly  status  ofjuMh  militu 
dost  oot>  howttvor,  ptttvent  my  desiring  tli»  eurlii^tst  posaihlu  libera- 
liun  ot  Italy  from  hiT  Bikrtwrian  opiirussorB,  und  cunsequuntly  to 
Ulirapala  as  inevitable  a  eri-iis  uiort!  or  k'tis  viulotit ;  only  I  would 
have  tiUB  oriaii  to  bu  ns  gentle  as  eiiHliujr  ouuditious  wilt  admit ;  aud 
hraiilnr.  1  am  more  and  moro  pentuaded  that  all  the  mad  utlumpia  of 
Ihe  moTMXiont  insn  can  tend  ouly  to  posti>ouement  and  to  rendering 
tDeoeoB  men  liable  to  rialc' 
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It  should  Ik!  borne  in  mini!  tlint  th»>»c  views  were  exprMtciI, 
at  the  rcrjr  time  whuii  iMiu:/ini'x  iiiflnttnon  was  G<viiving  the 
youthful  iniii<I  uf  Italy  ;  ami  when  Kecret  soclctit!*,  relying  lu^dy 
on  nee  of  the  dagger,  were  honeycombing  tlie  I'eniniuln. 

'Tho  nAA*i*i  result  of  the  July  Bbvuliitinn  in  itH  having  givon 
birth  ti>  ft  fannticul,  fierce,  aLaurd  party,  whicli,  tx-iiig  in  pnr«nit  of 
n  chinKiro,  w  bent  on  iho  triuiupli,  at  ull  ImKordii,  of  r  Kystum  ■! 
presout  impossible  by  doing  violence  to  tbo  future,  uid  therefore  in 
pitsbing  Eoviety  into  *.  chaos  fVoiu  wbicb  it  c&u  r««wver  only  thrvoglL 
ui  absolute  power,  either  d«apotio  or  aristoomtie.' 

Tbi*  tnotlernlion  in  Cavour  was  dite  to  no  limpncsi  of  minil 
and  cnnstitutiiinal  disposition  towards  half  measures  in  grave 
rtnergencies,  such  os  characterized  the  action  of  the./u«/«  ntiYuu 
politicians  in  France.  In  n  letter,  written  in  1832,  vie  find 
Cavour  already  dreaming  of  being  'the  guiding  minister  of  the 
kincdom  of  Italy.' 

For  reasons  not  explained,  Cavour  staid  on  in  Piedmont  till 
lat«  in  tlir  year  1$H-1,  when  he  revisited  Genevn.  IJctwcen 
1834  and  IMS,  besides  constant  trips  to  Geneva,  Cavoar  visited 
Kngland  twice,  and  France  at  least  seven  or  eight  times.  It  b 
not  without  interest  that,  though  Cavour  made  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  every  corner  of  Piedmont,  he  hardly  knew  Italy 
lie  never  saw  either  Rome  or  Naples.  All  his  journeys  were 
undertaken  for  tho  pursuit  of  knnwli»)gc,  for  the  study  of 
movements,  social,  industrial  or  political,  that  wcir  in  action 
in  futeigii  parts.  At  that  ]>eriod,  Fraiioi!  prt-senlcd  much  to 
attract  youiig  Liberals  from  other  countries.  Not  a  few  Italian 
refugees  had  taken  root  in  France.  0))enings  were  not  wanliflf: 
for  Cavour  to  do  the  like.  But  thou>;h  at  home  the  outlook 
was  dreary,  it  ia  very  noteworthy  with  what  dignified  finmicM 
Cavour  absolutely*  refused  to  entertain  any  suggestion  invoKing 
expatriation. 

*  I  can  quit  neither  my  family  nor  my  conntry.  Sacred  dnti«c  bioJ 
mo  to  a  fntttrr  mid  a  mother  who  never  hnvR  given  nic  Iho  sltgliU*' 
cause  for  com  plaint  .  .  .  and  why  eli  on  Id  I  nhnndon  myconntij?  to 
neck  in  Frant^i  a  name  in  letters?  To  ran  af(«r  a  little  distinctioiii  s 
littlo  reputation,  without  tiTer  uttuiuiiig  the  object  of  my  ambition^ 
\Vhat  goud  eiiulil  I  do  my  countrymen  iiutstde  tiiy  own  conntiy' 
What  iuducncu  euuld  I  exert  in  behalf  uf  tny  unfortonato  bn)tlin>i> 
abroad  aud  proscribed,  iu  a  country  wheie  eguism  ocenplot  a^ 
the  chief  positions  of  xociety  ?  liVliat  is  that  moss  of  ftiruigiwr* 
duing  in  Paris  whom  nuM'urluue  or  chuioc  hss  driven  far  from  U><i>' 
native  Und?  Is  there  one  Mho  has  mode  himself  res) ly  luwful  tohi* 
fellows  1  la  thero  one  who  has  attuiued  to  a  great  positioa  ta  »* 
to  exorcise  inilucncc  t    Not  one.    Those  even  who  at  boate  v^ 
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l&vo  b«oomfl  srMii  ▼egetftte  ubecnrL-Iy  !n  tlio  e'lily  of  PiLrisiftti  llfo. 
Pulitictl  trouUes  d«nBlftting  Ituly  Luro  ilrivva  bi-r  noblot  chililreu 
tu  iljr  abroAd.  The  tunjotiiy  of  tliess  difttingtiished  cxilcit  nro  in 
Tftru.  But  tlie  geiuiu,  nbioli  under  tlioir  uutiro  sky  luid  outdo  n 
brilUttnt  ktatt,  bas  iu  foreign  ]>art(t  Iwoomu  uuvmiUiJ.  Xot  pdu  of 
thorn  bu  verified  tlio  brigbt  autic!patit>us  tliat  liod  K-oa  entertairied 
ftWiat  tiim.  Everyone  of  tlieu  1  have  gut  to  kuun-  IiuH  endiloned  nut 
U>  tlwbeort  bf  tbo  eight  of  gnat  faculticiS  struck  witUbarreiiitussftud 
inpotenee.  Uuo  Italian  alone  bns  itiudo  bimsclf  a  nttoie  in  l*«ris,  bnii 
won  a  posUioii,  the  cnmiunl  lawyer,  ICvssi.  But  wlmt  a  pIiiCG, 
irbat  k  position  1  Tbo  olovercBt  man  in  Italy,  the  moat  llexible 
geniiiB  of  Ibo  agOi  porhupa  Uic  moHl  practical  intellect  iu  the  whole 
'orld,  lisa  sacooodod  iu  oblaininR  a  Cbair  at  tbe  Sorbonne  and  a  aeat 
>t  Llio  luelittito,  tlto  final  goal  his  ambition  can  presume  to  reach  iu 
Knuoo.  Tbin  tUAu,  who  has  Bitijurc<t  his  conntry,  who  uovcr  more 
*iU  bo  anything  to  uo,  might  hav«  acted  an  inimoniio  pnrt  in  the 
deatioiefl  of  bis  country  at  u  more  or  leiw  diBtatit  l'ut^I^c^  and  have 
MBtated  to  guide  bis  oountijmoii  in  tbe  uviv  paths  which  civilixntioii 
>*  opening  every  day,  inatoad  of  having  to  rule  imlocih)  pupilii.  No, 
DO  1  it  is  not  by  flying  from  one**  country,  because  it  »  unfortunate, 
tint  one  cau  attain  L-miuoncc.  Woe  to  liiui  who  foraakt-H  uitb  oon- 
tnapt  the  land  that  gavi;  him  birlli,  who  dtuicii  biw  bruthr«[i  as 
imdvacrving!  For  my  port,  I  am  ruKulvud  never  to  sever  my  lot  from 
tbat  uf  the  Piedciontoso.  Happy  or  uuhappy,  luy  country  nhall  havo 
>»]r  nbole  life.  I  will  ncvi^  bu  nnfaitbful  to  it,  oven  tbough  I  wcro 
Wwitd  of  a  brilliant  doctiny  clsuvrboro.'  * 

The  man  wbn  wrote  to  sti-rnly,  niii)  felt  so  dri-ply,  was  yet  by 
■to  mean*  inienstble  Iu  the  iitlriicttuns  of  Paris. 

'  I  bate  been  Itwding  a  very  gay  lift-,'  CuYoor  informed  bia  frienil, 
Coila  do  Beaarc^gnrct ;  *  Btill  I  harti  ehoimu  tlio  more  itenuuB  aide  of 
diaii|ntion.  I  have  much  frcijnonled  political  ud>ma^  where  great 
<ttetoiticH  prwiidi',  ami  ■mWw  ttery  evening  ate  to  bo  beard 
M.  Piwqniur  and  M.  MoK-  liud  the  Duo  de  Broglje.  I  doubt  there 
bwig  auytbiug  in  the  wurld  comparahte  to  the  Paris  ^alom  for 
pleuBTc.  Il  in  tbe  only  spot  iu  the  world  nbere  BtatoHmen,  men 
tif  wHcncv,  lilUralimre,  men  of  the  world,  all  meet  each  other 
l"ibitually  and  exohauge  idca^  improeeione,  and  opinions.  Paris  is 
iiiuiifutitly  the  inlellectual  capital  of  the  world.  Tfae  romnrkablo 
tDawQuul  under  the  ICestoration,  interrupted  by  the  July  Itovolutiou, 
it  tffdn  reviving.' 

Thaoka  lo  excellent  introductions  Cnvour  was  wrlcumvd  in 
•b  beat  bouses  ;  the  two  he  most  frequented  being  tbone  of  the 
l^nchcts  d'Abrantes  and  of  Madame  dc  ('ircourt,  with  which 
"ccemplishcd  lady  Cavour  voRtmcted  enduring  relations.     He 

•  Thiw  ivRinikabli'  wurJe  ate  from  a  Inltfi  ■Ul«l  M«j  ISB6,  le 
"UltncitTc  d«  Vnldor,  who  hod  uiailu  tugH'iAUiu*  lor  Cavour**  Mttling 
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had  funiiisir  intercourse  witb  promiDent  p(>liticiAn8.with  Thien 
and  Mot^,  with  Soult  and  Cssimir  Pcricr;  M,  Gui/irt  aluQf 
received  the  famclcgs  PiedmontcBc  with  ft  cojilnosn  that  did  not, 
however,  prevent  the  Istler  frnm  railing  him  'the  great  thinker  of 
tlte  age.*  Hat  among  French  ttatetmi'n  the  oae  who  mo»t  forciblj 
nttmctcd  Cavour  was  the  Due  de  Druglie,  fur  whom  he  felt  hii 
*  veneration  grow  daj-  by  d»y.'  Cavour,  however,  by  bo  nacaiu 
confined  his  observation  to  what  could  be  ^thered  in  the  fashioQ- 
able  world.  He  followed  Michel  Chevalier's  Icctarcs  on  Political 
Economy,  and  Royer  Collanl's  on  International  Law,  (indinji 
however,  the  latter  '  not  up  to  hix  expectations."  He  liklened  U> 
Jules  Simon  on  Alexandrine  Philosophy,  and  lu  Lenormanion 
(.'hristian  Archnmlogy  ;  he  heard  the  popular  Polish  lefngvt. 
Mickiewicz,  dncani  on  the  revolutionary  influence  ofBymn; 
he  worked  bis  way  into  the  thronged  audiences  which  then 
enthusiastically  attended  the  lectures  of  Michelet  and  QaiiMC 
nor  did  be  omit  to  hear  Rossi  expound  Civil  Law,  though  tbc  i 
tone  of  bis  comments  on  what  he  beard  is  marked  by  no  anI«Dt  I 
admiration.  Carour's  general  impressions  about  tlic  I'nuioecfj 
the  diiy  are  cketehrd  in  a  letter  to  hit  cnuiin,  De  la  Rive. 

•  The  fact  which  fiocms  to  me  bow,  or  which,  to  speak  more  ooireoflj. 
Hceoie  tci  hu  iu  cotirf^:  of  neoompliehtncnt,  is  the  traiMformatioD  is 
progrees  iiisidD  extreme    jiartics.     All   perKons  in  thinic  with  UT 
ability,  with  any  busioetis  habits,  are  trying  to  direst  tho  view*  ^la; 
rei^reseut  of  what  isc^itrenio  niii)  iibsulute.     They  hupa  tlius  tonilfj 
that  largo  aud  inert  muss  tvith  no  politivul  [irvfi^mnccai,  drawu  <iiiJf  1 
towards  material  udvftiitagCE,and  cimiigaBtniiuh  for  Louis  Philip[i4s*' 
for  Henri  y.,ijroTi(luil  there  bo  no  diisturbunevH. . . ,  Tliia  tmis/oaa- 
tiou  is  motit  ecii&iblo  amuiigat  the  lictttirmutt  miiub  of  the  Cwlitt 
party.    Having  no  loti^r  auj  hupu  fruin  Europe,  whleh  Is  indiftfoli 
and  having  ri^ooguised  tho  fact  of  im'mfi  in  diioh  a  minority  ia  ^ 
nation  aa  to  bo  unable  to  achieve  auytltiuK  by  force,  titay  taoej  U*t 
th«y  might  attain  thfir  aim  by  lar^  cum-easioua  to  new  ideaa.*    !o  * 
word,  they  think  if  once  they  coold  reduco  matters  to  a  metis  qaetiioi^ 
of  percons,  Fntnoe  would  alnnje  prefer  Ueori  V.  to  Xiouis  Pbihppo- 
Of  all  tlio  schemes  over  entertained  by  the  Carliats  this  is  the  moB^ 
rational ;  it  has  but  one  defect,  that  of  being  impracticable;  for  V 
woon  uit  tlio  milk  and  fiU  discover  w)mt  thoir  leaders  are  aSkt,  they 
will  citticr  dtiMcrt  or  disband,  ouc  section  going  straigltt  <mr  to  A*^ 
euuwy,  Kud  ttie  other  cnlicting  under  nioro  impesdoDOO  boitnen.' 

And  then  Cavour  ad<l3  :— 

'The  Bepublicaos  are  busily  taking  np  again  nndergrooDd  dSorU 
tat  the  dissentiuatiun  of  their  doctrines  of  abeoltile  equality  and  wci*! 

■  It  Bhuuld  bd  borne  In  mlml  this  voa  vrlttuii  in  1835,  when  Uie  Jnlf  Bfful** 
tion  WM  iiUll  ■  rccuDi  «vciit. 
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tTSi»formftti(Hi.  In  *  foture.  not  jet  quite  »t  hand,  th«BO  can  bocomo 
danfccrong.  We  noet  not  kido  from  onrG«lT6B  society  ig  rapiillf 
toaJing  toinrdfl  dwnocnc;.  The  aristocracy  is  crtimbling  awny. 
PrinocH,  like  the  pooplo,  are  workiug  at  its  doatnietioQ.  Tlio 
PlitriciAto  IK  ont  of  plaoo  in  tko  social  orgAnizaliom  of  tbo  day.  Wliat 
Rnwins  tg  withstand  popniar  carronts?  Nothing  luilid,  nothinft 
eflibL-tiTa,  iiothiDg  stable.  Ih  tbia  an  adnotago  ?  Is  this  nii  evil 't  I 
rcftlly  do  not  knon ;  btit  to  my  miitd  Utis  is  tho  inoritablo  future. 
Zjet  BS  prepare  tiurmlrMi  for  it,  or  at  least  oar  progeny,  for  it  conccnw 
Ifaem  more  even  than  onraclrcs.' 

It  has  be«a  sc«n  bow  (.'^vour  begnn  early  to  think  with 
interest  on  topics  relating  lo  relijt>on.  la  December  18^  he 
wrote  lo  his  sironglj-  evangelical  aunt,  tbe  Countess  Sellon : — 

'The  fervoit  eotboctatioiui  of  Pttstor  Viuct.  aud  tbo  tonobing 
PopolAT  lYeatiBes  publisbod  by  tbe  Soeie^  for  Books  of  Devotion, 
havo  innpired  mo  with  a  de^  oonviotion,  tbat  religions  truth  is  of 
■  wholly  differsnt  order  from  those  ordinary  tru^  nttaiiiablo  by 
huBon  intelligcDoe,  and  ttiat  it  ia  tberefore  irrational  to  geok  Uieir 
demonstration  by  m«Mia  employed  in  physical  and  moral  sciouccs.' 

WHiiic  at  Geneva  Cavour  sought  intercourse  with  Protestant 
ministers  of  repute.  It  would,  however,  be  a  grave  misap* 
prehension  U>  infer,  tbat  Cavour  at  any  time  felt  moved  to 
nnbrace  Protestant  dogtna. 

'  Tbo  argnments  of  tbo  Teaerable  pattom  of  your  eburnb  take  bat 

digbt  bold  on  mo ;  tlielr  ferrcnt  appeab  to  divine  love,  to  religions 

'msnt,  toneh  mo  deeply.    On  one  point  reason  and  feeling  com- 

to  make  me  nnbiesiUtingly  rejocl  uieir  teadiiug — tbe  qneation  of 

Gnoe.' 

Vinet  was  not  a  mere  divine.  Ho  bad  created  sensation  by 
sdrocating,  in  the  interest  of  orthodox  belief,  the  emancipation 
of  teligioas  communities  from  State  control,  Cavour  was 
gKilly  struck  by  this  view.  The  rnishing  weight,  which 
cnnessol  all  life  in  Piedmont,  resulted  fn:>m  n  eunjunrtion  of 
pritttly  action  with  secul.ir  dei]Mitisin.  V'inet's  (tieory  nitractt^d 
Urour's  attention,  as  ii  suggeitioii  wbicli  might  po«ibly  afford 
»  ptactical  solution  for  tbe  dismemberment  of  the  overwhelming 
(Mlitien,  without  injury  to  the  genuinely  ecclesiastical  intcreiU 
of  tbe  priestly  element.  Me  carried  away  from  (lenera  the 
(wins  of  the  conception  which,  years  Inter,  he  evolved  into  tbe 
OMaDoreble  fonnula,  '  Libirra  Cbiesa  in  libero  Stato.' 

The  atmospbrnr  of  Paris  was  not  exactly  calculated  to 
^tiniDlato  meditation  in  this  direction.  Nevertheless  Cavour's 
^wneye  fastened  on  kindre<l  matters  bidden  away  beneath  the 
■wbce  of  things.     There  was  then  a  small  knot  of  fervent 
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Catholics,  ttill  without  estftblUhcd  reputation,  amone  itum 
bein^  Monlalembcrl  sml  Larordairc  nnd  Ravaifjnac,  whoalrori- 
to  prove  that  (Icvolion  to  Komnn  cingma  was  pcrfccll_v  ompaiibl<' 
with  unrcscn'cd  acwplanwr  nf  Libera]  principles.  Alrciuly  in 
Geneva  Cavour  nntett  in  hi*  Jiar^  *  a  ki'rmon  t>j  Tucli,  one  o( 
the  moit  eminent  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Snitiutrlaml,  as 
inoit  nimnrkable  far  combining  the  iriesislible  »-utiinenl  o( 
Kvr»rin  with  the  requiremcntB  of  religious  unilv.'  lu  Paris  he 
was  uttracicd  to  the  discouncs  of  the  Abbe  Ctcur.  Writing  to 
Santa  Ro»3,  he  sa^s  ; — 

'  Tko  Abb^  belongs  to  tbe  nov  Cutliolio  anil  Deoiocratio  »choo], 
ddtliuoil,  porbapa,  to  rnle  tlie  world.  ...  He  openljr  proclaiot  lU 
oompalibility  of  Catholic  principles  with  the  doctrine  of  social  piD- 
gresa.  For  llio  first  time  1  bare  hoard  a  priest  prcacb  that  it  ii 
to  the  Fatiire,  and  not  on  the  I'aat,  eyes  should  be  &xed.  .  .  .  The 
doctrinoB  of  tbo  Abbo  Ccour  havo  pcnotratod  luy  luind  aud  stirred  dt 
boart,  and  the  dnjr  they  are  gcncmlly  adopted  by  the  Oborcb  I  sbaU 
probably  bo  as  fcrront  a  Catholic  us  yon  are.' 

That  it  was  no  mcn-Iv  passing  thought,  to  which  Cavour  here 
gave  expression,  is  shown  by  the  following  remarks  in  aoolbn 
letter : — 

'  What  perhaps  is  most  deserving  of  note  is  the  conBoUdation  if 
a  party,  religious  and  liberal,  in  tlio  clergy.  Tbo  new  Archbisliop 
of  I'nris  is  one  of  its  niont  cmictiit  leaders  ;  he  has  also  tniof 
ooouiiee  in  the  reactionary  clergy.  I  have  bocn  told  of  eeverat  nc* 
bishupB  being  enligbtoQcd  and  iitieral.  ThcBO  cireumstanoea  cooSm 
n:a  more  and  more  in  tlie  opinion  I  have  cnteitiLincd  as  to  the  nnion  cf 
Cnthclies  and  Liberals,  or  to  Bpcak  moro  eorrectly,  tlic  Bomocratil*' 
tion  of  Cutholicieiii.' 

To  appreciate  the  keenness  of  mental  vision  in  these  woidti  ■ 
the  date  and  place  at  which  they  were  uttered  should  be  hurP*  ^ 
iu  mim).  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable  with  what  an  equiliilj'* 
spirit  Cavour  always  judged  matters  relating  to  eeclesintli<^* 
interests.  In  1^44  the  French  Legislnturc  was  engaged  on  ' 
measure  for  the  rrgulaUon  of  seminaries. 

'  In  my  opinion,'  wrote  Cavonr, '  the  rosnit  of  the  debates  ilio"'" 
satisfy  all  onligbtoncd  and  temperate  minds.  In  Geneva  pocAildy  !' 
may  bo  thonght  too  mnch  favour  tiuu  beon  shown  tosetnlDaries;  t^ 
would  be  an  error:  tlio  coiicessiona  to  the  clergy  are  as  beneftoi^ 
U  thw  arc  liur.  Tbiiy  tend  to  rnieo  the  level  of  studies  in  iwti** 
tioDBHW  training  the  Friinoh  clci^y.  an  advnntagu  cheaply  pnrcfaaac*!** 
tlui  riak  of  seoing  some  youtha  meant  for  lay  pursiiite  receiving  cdtiC*' 
tion  ill  acmiuaricB.  There  cxiittK  iu  France  an  exaggerated  notioD  ■'' 
the  inducaoo  of  tlio  Jeeiiiti^  nearen  knuwH,  I  detest  thorn.  Vet  1 
cannot  abate  the  dread  with  whieh  they  inspiro  pbiloeopli«n  *^ 
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jsrJEte  of  tii«  Dapin  ecbool,     The  Society  of  Jcshk  luut  n  fnditintia 
lifa  dne  to  tlio  religioiu  roootiop,  by  wbioh  tliej  bciivfit  moro  tlnui 
lier  Ordere.' 


I 


n  the  crWit  of  1848  Cttvour,  who  then  was  directing  tlie 
i«>rgiincnto '  newspaper,  write*: — 

*  I  trust  oar  Chnrtor  will  oonsecnte  tli«  principle  of  rellgioua 
Uhwttji  itboald  tbat  not  bo  tho  cam.  mOBt  ftMun-dlf  I  sbaU  not 
fli»nwn  a  prinoiplo  I  hnvo  profosatxl  nil  tlirougb  life,  from  fear  of 
Klicitatiug  a  Inrgd  porlinti  vf  the  ctci^gy  nbicli  supports  my  paper.' 

tn  18£'l,  ns  Minister,  C'nvonr  submitted  n  measure  for  tho 
liul  s  up  press  iun  i>f  monastic  budies.  It  was  fulminnted  against 
iia  aarritc^ious  by  Roiii(> ;  it  »as  di^oounixd  as  a  ihAm  by  tbc 
Kadicals.  An  ani«nilmcat,  powerfullj'  suppom-d  Irum  th(!  Left, 
waa  movrd  for  its  extension  to  all  religious  comiu unities  with- 
out exception.  Cavour  had  then  but  just  got  a  foothold  on  the 
lower  rung  of  tlic  poliitrni  ladder.  There  wem  many  grounds 
why  it  roust  bavi;  been  very  temjiling  at  that  lime  to  conciliate 
the  extreme  Liberal  fraction.  Vet.  without  hesitation  Cavour 
set  his  face  resolutely  against  the  sivee|>ing  proposal. 

'  I  have  said  wo  intend  to  conitervo  certain  Orders  dcrotod  to 
preach i»g,  to  edaoitiori,  aiul  to  workn  uf  charity.  ...  I  am  niit 
going  lo  extol  the  cdutatiou  givi<n  by  religious  bodiM.  If  I  bod 
•MM  I  should  not  Kvtid  thoin  tQ  establiHhiueiilji  dtreetud  bj  muiikK ; 
but  I  am  ouuviuood  that,  in  tho  existing  alute  uf  public  odueatiou 
amougxt  ufl,  grievous  injury  nould  result  from  tlio  imiuudiatu  suiijuiiiit- 
sion  of  corpuiftlioua  tbut  |{ivo  ihcmeclvcs  up  to  it.  .  .  .  As  rugardti 
MogiegatioDS  deToled  lo  clitirity,  I  declare  tbat  in  (iic-eptiug  tLtsu  the 
Qotecnment,  and,  above  all,  he  who  is  now  speaking,  acted  under  no 
pfMBUre  from  withoat;  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm,  and  I  affirm  il 
iondly,  tbat  no  ]matnn,  external  or  internal,  fr»m  oatsido  or  tnnde 
Parliament,  will  eror  mnho  tne  ccneont,  as  Minii^ter,  to  endorse  a 
meaauro  for  tho  aoppro^eion  of  cbaritablc  Ordora.  f  wonld  abandon 
oSoe  ten  times  sooner  than  bo  a  party  to  an  act  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  enoramnaly  injure  onr  country  in  the  eyes  of  cirilixod 
lEnrope.  .  .  .  Y«8, 1  hold  tho  supprciwion  of  tho  Sisters  of  Charity 
would  be  tfae  greatest  cf  errors.  1  consider  this  uutitution  amongst 
tlioee  vbich  most  rcvlound  to  tbo  hooonr  of  religion,  of  Cnthulii-'isui, 
of  cirilixntion.  I  bare  piuu<!d  ynun  in  Protestant  lands,  I  buve  had 
nlstions  with  the  most  enli^htettud  lucmbont  of  that  pcrauasiuu,  and 
often  bsTfl  1  beard  them  eiiry  Otliolioiam  tho  iivatitution  of  Sisters 
ef  Charity.  .  .  .  Bcsidcii,  rcat  uKiiinHl  that  as  luug  oa  we  retain  free 
iBatftntionx,  frrodum  of  speech,  and  frviHlou  of  the  preea,  any  influ- 
(Me  of  thcw!  Orden  never  can  become  an  injurious  or  a  powerful 
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scrularixing  die  Church  propertjr.     Carour  Agua  comb&tod  this 
radical  proposal  with  admirable  out  spoke  nnius. 

'  I  say  lUetinctljr,  I  axa  Kgainrt  MiciilnriKiiticm  fram  molivM  of  M^h 
policy.  I  nm  oonvincoil  it  woal^  ilirvutlj  li:iKt,  n-itli  au  ii>tcrv»l  mure  or 
less  short,  to  the  clergy  lioing  citbiT  MTvilit  »r  tatuUy  alien  Ui  the  Huh- 
stntitinl  iateroEta  of  Kouuity,  to  ilx  being  lu-'tuutdJ  Solely  by  a  spirit 
of  ciutt'i.  If  wo  cDiitriviMl  to  rvudtrr  tlio  clur^y  ^iibaerTient  to  civil 
authority,  do  you  think  thereby  to  bavo  bi-iitfitud  Douicty?  No;  jOlt 
will  huvu  duult  it  its  scvurttKt  bluw  ;  fur  yoit  nill  hiire  set  up  tbs 
womt  of  (ItiHpulisms.  aduiiniiilrativi)  despotism.  I  have  had  the  bad 
or  gninl  fortiuif,  citU  it  us  yoii  like,  to  be  some  yours  Uinister  in 
a  Rtttto  wbero  a  systum  of  eeutralinfttion  prevails,  where  govcniiucnt 
disi>usuH  over  many  meaus  of  action.  WeU,  I  doclnre  positirely,  that  i 
if  to  thoBo  alrosdy  existing  you  add  absolnto  antliority  over  llio  I 
clergy,  you  would  make  (roTcntmcnt  ao  powerful,  that  lb«r«  miHtl 
ensue  danger  to  liberty,  so  that  there  would  be  a  mere  scinbloBoa 
of  liberty,  but  in  eubstance  a  steru  administratiTV  and  rcligiooa 
deapotiem.' 

Concurrently  with  this  blunt  language  to  clamorous  Radically 
Cavour    showed    an    unflinching    front    in    another   direction. 
Victor    timtnnnucl    was    rery    prone    to    tupersTitious   qunlm>. 
He  shrnnK  from  sanctioning  civil  marriage;  he  dreaded  laying 
lay  hands  even  on  the  flngrnnt  cxct^ss  of  religious  findownieni; 
nnd  he  vaiiilv  sought  through  back-stnirs  agencies,  unknown 
the  Ministers,  to  obtain  from  tho  Pope  some  slight  concesstoea 
with  which  he  hoped  to  jatisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  sitiuiion.  ^— 
Carour  saw  himself  compelled  to  assume  an  inexorable  "Hi'"-'"  ■ 
with  the  view  of  bringing  home  to  the  King  a  sense  of  wlinl^rt 
was   indispensable.      He  had  to  go  the  length  of  invoking  an 
ialcrmi-diary  in  Knttnzxi,  to  whom  he  wrote  as  follows: — 

'  For  heaven's  sake,  be  iirm  with  the  King  about  the  aOdr  of  Ib^^- 
Poi>o !    Tel)  him  tliat,  if  he  puts  himBelf  m'  direct  oonununi jatiut-  ^  _^ 
with  Rome,  he  will  upset  from  lop  Ui  bottom  the  jwUlical  straetflt^  -JT' 
we  have  been  rearing  with  so  much  labour  theae  eight  years.     It  ia 
impossible  for  us  to  preserve  our  influence  in  Italy  if  wo  treat  wit 
the  Pope.     It  is  quite  right  net  to  posh  the  diirerencea  further; 
not  one  step  backward  must  bo  taken.      You  know  I  am  no  piie 
hater.      I  would  willingly  give  the  Church  greater  libor^  than  sh 
now  cojoyB,     I  would  readily  rcnoimco  iho  right  of  Gxeqaatnr.  th-^c^^*" 
monopoly  of  univcmity  cdncntion,  .  .  .  but  under  erietiug  circnn*:  ^■^ 
atanous  I  am  convinml  every  attempt  at  a  compromiso  mnst  be  to  < 
injury.     Tell  the  King  it  is  impoeiublo  to  arrive  at  any  final  Mtth^^--' 
tnont  of  tlu)  luligtouK  qucirtion  nnlcKs  tlm  marriage  law  bo  finrt  sot  ^^^ 
teat.     To   puatpoDo  dealing  with  thin  matter  might    havn    bo^^^^^ 
poeaibic  ;  but  to  renounce  itK  iM>lution — tiovcr  never ! ' 


Count  Carour  came  twice  to  England,  as  a  man  unknown 
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famr.  In  1835  nml  in  1843.  Hr  vi«ilr<l  mnniirnctunng  (lislricts 
and  comtncTcial  MnpnrU;  be  inipritcil  wnrkstiops,  nml  rnquirrd 
into  n^n'if-ullurnl  *v*tc:in*;  liv  ilevut(-ii  siioclnl  nltiMiCion  to  Vnnr 
Law  Adminulrnlion  ;  and  he  exli^udi-d  Lis  truvt-U  into  rlic  High- 
I&ndi.  Cavour's  fint  riait  coincided  with  tbe  rtlurn  to  power 
of  ihe  Whips  after  Sir  R.  Peel's  ephemeral  i;overnment.  The 
Uotnent  teemed  with  critical  problems.  Man}'  Continental 
obMTvm  uixiotidy  wntche<l  the  coutic  of  events  ;  not  ft  few 
with  gloomy  nntici  put  ions;  but  with  wbitt  perspicacity  the 
young  Pitdmiint«XL'  took  mensure  of  men  and  things,  will  be 
seen  in  his  ietler  to  M.  de  llanknte  : — 

'  Tfaifl  con&by  al  do  previotu  time  lioa  enjoyed  eo  mnob  prosperity. 
WhateTor  ignorant  and   prejndioed  porBous  may  any,  or  fltrangers 
imbnod  with  vnrioas  proposseuions,  tha  wealth  of  England  beyond 
qoestion  bH  iDCTcaeod  prodigionaly  <)tiring  tlic  ImI  dncndo  .  .  .  One 
X«i«ge  ard  d«sorriDg  cIms  ftlooe  bos  gronnd  for  complaint,  tlio  agri- 
c^nltnrists,  who  i«nffpr  honvily  from  tbo  low  prico  of  gmin  .  .  .  and  . 
hough  in  my  opininn  thiK  dintrc^  is  by  no  means  on  injury  to  th«  \ 
lantry  at  large,  it  hits  brnnghl  tliem  to  a  onoditinn  cnUing  for  Iho 
iiuu  of  l'arliaiR(.'iit.     TIm  only  reid  impediment  to  thu  eruwth  nf 
itionftl  wealth  litm  iu  thn  Poor  Laws.     Those  laws,  inspiroil  by  a 
Aatnl  spirit  of  ignorivTice  and  folly,  have  boon  productive  of  countleiu 
«^Til,  luoro  evt'ii  on  thu  NCore  of  luorals  than  money.     But  for  Iha 
■^onnd  rcfonne  introduced  last  year,  I  have  not  a  donbt  this  wealthy 
^Njnnlry  would  hnvo  perinhed  from  an  excessive,  corrupted,  and  turbu- 
lent popnUtion.     The  gro«*th  of  pitupcriBm  in  now  arrested,  and  one 
xnoy  hope  to  soo  this  uidcons  sora  dixappe-iir  to  some  extent.  .  .  < 
ISngland  is  in  a  course  of  rspid  [>rogres8  .  .  .  her  atliunea  will  daily 
1)000010  of  grcnlor  importance ;  you  seo  I  am  not  of  thutio  who  think 
^er  inoaimble  nf  sastaining  a  war  and  lient  on  peuuu  at  uuy  prico.  . . . 
The  p<ditical  atate  of  thu  (xinntry  is  difRcult  of  aiiatyata  for  a  struigtir 
Trilh  old  notiomi  nbin;t  parlice  tliiit  havu  lost  their  Biguificauce.     The 
Befonn  Bill  has  utterly  changed  tlio  fighting  ground.     Their  ranks 
ste  shalteri-d,  ai\A  tht-y  have  rallied  under  new  banners.     All  that  is 
iutellt];eot  in  tli«  Tory  party  has  rL-eognizcd  the  old  positions  to  be 
no  longer  teualih-.  auil  that  change  in  the  franchise  must  involve  like 
ehaijges   in   other  portitina  of  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  The  ilay  the 
Iteferm  Bill  was  carrictl,  I  believe  Peel  and  Wellington  rcsnlved  ob  J 
striking  ont  tbe  new  jtotitical  lino  and  raising  the  new  flag  of  Con-  ■ 
MTVative  Reform.      They  soon  saw  tlicmsclvee  at  the  lieail  of  the 
great  majoiity  of  tbo  wealthy  and  influential  cJansew.    This  party  has 
gT«wn  Tsetly  since  I'col  has  given  pledget  to  the  csnso  of  fteicimi  such 
U  most  prorent  his  dcsorting  the  cntiso  were  he  of  bad  faith  (which 
I  do  not  l.cilioTo).  .  i  .  The  only  qiiextitin  wliiidi  riially  mnko*  Sir 
Bobert's  ptHiitioa  difllcnit  w  the  Irish  ono.    Hi;  bus  committed  himRidf 
aj^oiiiMt  Appropriation  so  far  that  ho  i;niincit  rutrt:iit;  biMideH,  hix  party 
is  still  too  bigoted  to  tolcntto  abandon ni out  of  anything  deemed  to 
■ppertwn  to  tixt  inriolable  domain  of  the  Ohuroh.     Yet  thia  would 
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bo  tlio  only  ueuiB  of  oonciliating  tlie  Irixh  peop1«.  .  .  .  Tbe  wlail 
inonuy  gniii  vronld  bo  sm&ll,  a  fow  tbousand  jioiiudH ;  but  it  will  be 
K  greftt  Bte]>  towards  tbo  oud  that  tunet  bo  rcudifxl  Boonor  or  ItttoT) 
tuooifuitiuii  of  Ireland  oe  a  Cntholic  proniico  of  Great  Britain.  How 
tills  iiuiKirt&ut  <iucetion  can  bo  ecttlcd  by  tlio  proMot  Mintstois  or 
I  Uieir  Buuccssors  is  bard  to  forrsco ;  but  I  nin  pocitivo  this  qncHtioa 
tklone  Btuitds  in  tho  wny  of  Peel  forming  n  govcmmont  containing  ill 
\  Bbtdea  of  rational  Iteform  opinion.  ,  .  .  Tbo  nppor  cluMs  ai« 
plainly  alanneil  at  danger  from  Dmiocracy  and  riofont  RMlioalisn. 
A  tolerably  cxt^csive  fnaion  bntivccii  tbu  ToriouH  ■ectioQ*  of  llw 
arietocrocy  bnn  hctai  etTuctud.  .  .  .  Still,  I  do  not  think  csociwiTe 
Blnnn  justified.  It  is  true  tho  Rodiualu  nru  Tcbumout  oud  their  [»re> 
teniiions  often  nareotnoulilt; ;  but  at  botUim  I  tliiuk  there  is  mora 
violorice  in  words  tbtiti  in  tutontiun.  Tbu  great  majoritj  of  tbo 
niiddlu  classes  would  utterly  fuKiiko  the  Itadicu  bnDU«r  tho  ilaj 
saw  r«volutiiiuary  eoluura  uiifurKd  .  .  ,  even  the  CTOi-m  of  the 
iny  olassiMt  iB  auti-rcvolutiouary.  ...  It  is  my  delibcralo  opi 
England  18  a  long  way  from  duiigt!r  tUruugh  rtfvolntiouary  tem;^ 
tliough,  liko  all  uthor  nalious,  aLu  must  undergo,  by  eiToot  of  time, 
Itmg  liud  painful  suoinl  IriiuflforiDatiou.' 

The  Poor  Laws,  tbe  Irish  Question,  and  the  commercial  con- 
dition of  England,  were  subjrrt«  of  permanent  inli-nrtt  lo 
Cavour.  Already  in  Turin  his  first  litemrj  cfTort  wnt  »  lucid 
Digest  of  the  Report  l»ued  by  the  Ituyal  Commiuion  on  the 
Poor  Laws.  Cavour  nnver  had  any  bias  towartis  Socialist 
doctrines.  In  Puliticnl  Kcronnmy  be  was  nn  uni:ompromisin{; 
ndherent  of  tbe  principles  uilvncated  bv  ihi;  schnnl  of  Adntn 
Smith.  Yet  from  his  earliest  days,  Cavour  pcrtrcivrd  tbe 
looming  problems  that  arise  from  tbe  relations  between  capital 
-and  labour,  between  wealth  and  indigence. 

'  Rcncv<]l(incti  bids  fair  to  become  the  eolu  link  for  nniting  tbo 
vani>in<  cIushch  in  sucloty  as  it  in  in  cotirso  of  (constitution  by  tho  fore* 
of  erunts.  Feudal  ties  aro  dutitroyud ;  mL-uiori<«,  trnditioiie  bavo  lost 
their  hold ;  soon  tliiTO  will  bo  no  rolatioue  butwtccn  tlio  woU-to-do 
and  tho  poor  other  than  those  of  interest  and  uharity.  .  .  .  All  societios 
at  a  oeitaio  stage  mnet  have  recourse  tu  statutory  charity.  In  my 
judgment  a  not  distaot  future  will  ]>rove  tliut,  under  wiiio  regulatioo 
and  good  direction,  such  charity  can  do  a  votit  amount  of  gooil  witboot 
caasiiig  tho  fatal  reeutls  apprehended  by  some.  For  mo  tbo  muMtioo* 
connected  with  statutory  charity  are  the  luoat  difGcult  of  all  those 
evoked  by  tho  gradual  transformation  of  thu  old  tuxHal  order. .  .  .  The 
groat  problem  of  tho  future  is  how  to  rolievd  all  mid  misery  wilbuut 
Stimulating  indolonco  and  rccklcasnoss  by  aid  nieout  in  reliaf  of 
isdigeoco.' 

'Iliete  sentiments  were  expresse<I  befl)^^  the  year  1834,  and 
tlicir  spirit  re-appears  over  and  over  again  in  the  utterance* 

of 
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nf  Coant  Carour  when,  tu  Minister,  lie  wni  ibaping  the  cIoricsIii' 
IrgUlation  of  bU  muotrv. 

Under  llie  impulse  of  the  loterest  kimlled  by  O'Connt-'H'x 
Repe»]  a^ititlioD,  Cavour,  in  1843,  cmbtidled  h!i  views  on 
litiajicl  in  an  essay  which  spprarcd  in  lUe  '  DJbliotheque 
Vnivcfsellc,'  of  Geneva;  and,  in  bis  letters  to  De  la  Rive, 
Ctroar  dtstinguishei]  btMnrecn  the  grnuint^  itnd  tbe  sbam,  in  a 
tfUntioR  bnet  with  such  specious  fallacies  that  even  English 
potiticinns  nf  grave  experience  have  been  deluded  ; — 

'  Hsring  had  a  litUo  leisure,  I  have  lot  inysolf  bo  ovoroome  hj  the 

fary  I  feel  si  tho  oodmdu  wbich  nowroapora  of  all  conntrtes  aud 

eolooDi  bold  forth  trvory  day  about  IroUud,  and  I  have  set  to  work  ou 

•n   artiela  which  ia  mcaot  for  yon.     Mj  opinions  no  Ireland  are  the 

"ox-j  oppoeit«  to  tlioiw  current  on  the  Continent;  I  bolioro  tboy  wilt 

<)>cs^tis^  all  but  a  fow  rco-tiiiiabli)  liuings.     I  stand  np  at  all  onst  for 

tli^  maintooiuica  of  tJiu  Uniun;  in  tbu  iiilcrent  of  Jrclnitd  llrst,  of 

^■3  glsnd  Beoondly,  of  tbo  future  nf  civilixulioit,  mnt^riitl  nud  intclloc- 

li^  ^1,  Ustlj.   Tlie  Firounda  un  which  I  combat  OTuiiuuII'm  nobemea  must 

d£as]il«MQ  onu  portj  as  mndi  as  my  opiuimia  ubuut  tlioir  oppurttuteuMS 

ifi  SI  cause  disialiidJsotion  to  the  other.' 

On  O'Connell  himself  Cavour  passes)  this  judgment : — 

*  O'CoDnell'ri  behaviour  provea  to  domon»tiation  that  be  is  daring 
'**A  1j  as  l<mf;  na  bis  adTersarioa  are  patient.    If,  as  I  do  not  duubl,  bis 
'<.>iiiuMs  aud  hia  braradoe«  all  end  in  uothiug,  his  position  will 
DO  in  soma  degree  ridioulona.' 

•^>  vid  a  few  days  Inter  be  adds, 

'O'Connell  stands  condemned  to  my  mind.  At  the  first  energetio 
^c^inacwtraUou  ou  the  part  of  hia  a|»iOBent8  he  bos  drawn  back. 
^^  ^r^Jia  tbat  instant  be  has  censed  to  bo  dangerous.' 

As  early  as  1832  Carour  mode  this  reflection : — 

'I  faavo  lecrer  mcl  oonvineing  objections  to  tbe  reasoning  of  Smilli 

^vxd  Rioaido,  and  to  tbo  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Unakinon  aad  his  dis- 

^^'ilil^  tfaa  present  Uiiustcr.     In  my  opinion  the  ooiimerei*!  and 

^ndsslrial  orisia  in  England,  and  tho  distreiw  amongst  tho  working 

■s^XuK*,  Jar  fhnn  boing  duo  to  the  onminereiul  polii-y  recently  intro- 

■)uo«d.  would  have  been   If^Meocd,  and  perhaps  even  avoidd,  had 

ti^ixpullcv  bc«n  more  largely  adopted,  and  ciipecially  if  it  bad  been 

exlwdod  to  grain.' 

Anil  in  a  letter  of  the  tame  period,  to  Dc  la  Rite,  occur  these 
vrofili: — 

'I  consider  the  niorunient  for  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  ainong 
*^  nost  important  facti  fur  tbe  fature  of  llio  ninetoontb  ceutnry. 
I'hu  i!if  Great  BriLatn  freely  admits  iiriiu&ry  articles  of  oonsnmption, 
t^  cauao  of  Free  Trade  wiU  bo  definitely  woo.' 

Id 


I 
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In  the  lummer  of  184.^,  Cavour  wrote  to  the  distiugulsbed 
Economist,  Narille  cle  Cbateauvieus : — 

'At  preseut  tlio  paramoiuit  Earopeui  quostioo  is  the  vonmenriil 
queatJOD.  lu  8i>it«  of  the  Prot«aliouist  reactioD  nsible  in  MCne  < 
cuuiitrieB,  I  buTti  iiut  a.  doubt  tbat  tho  canso  of  Froo  'I'rado  ia  m»ln'i>g 
pru^Tees.  In  Englaiid  it  is  absolutely  triumpbaut  ia  inlolligent 
oirc'loa.  TLero  ia  not  one  cIobo  tbinker  wbo  is  not  at  botlom  for  the 
abolition  of  proti>otic>D  toriflc.  On  tbis  score  tboro  is  uo  real  difibr- 
flooe  between  Sir  U.  Peel  and  Lord  John  UuehcU.  Jioth  wish  tbo  Appli- 
oation  of  tbo  doctrines  bcld  by  tiio  HconomiHts,  only  tho  ono  «vok« 
Hob  tad  utfuUf,  nbilo  the  other  would  employ  more  direct  and 
perhaps  nolsst  mvlhods.  The  real  ToriDs  an  farionK.  They  haT* 
beoomo  awaro  that  Po«I  is  ducciving  tben,  but  tbey  cannot  throir  off 
his  aaooDdoncy,  for  bo  bne  ejilit  tbem  up  and  deprived  Ibem  of  tlivir 
nntuml  chiufs.  Thti  Ihike  of  Wellington  having  acceptiwl  hi*  cook* 
Uiercial  policy,  tbo  Tories  do  not  dnru  rebuL  ,  ,  ,  PmbaMy  liiii  dostli 
may  prodiici;  a  ruptnro  in  tlio  Tory  carop,  tho  Ultrna  breaking  vritk 
I*oe],  wbo  probably  would  tuck  Hupport  from  the  modcnto  Wbi^* 

So  greatly  was  Cavour  imprcaied  nrttb  th«  imponance  of 
what  was  thus  at  iuue  in  Eoelund,  that  he  could  not  refraia 
from  writing  two  articl™.  inicried  ju  the  January  and  February 
numbers,  1645,  of  the  'Biblioth^quo  Univcrsclle,'  which  again 
attest  the  wonderful  precision  with  which  he  judged  English 
politics  KBd  Eugliih  politicians  : — 

'  Tbe  imposHbility  of  indofinitcly  maintaining  tho  laws  oxcludius 
foreign  grain  fn>ni  Dritisb  markets,  without  danger  to  the  Itidastiial 
Biiprumaoy  of  tho  country,  is  felt  by  all  real  HtateHmen  in  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Sir  R.  Peel  views  oomnterciat  maltArs  in  the  aaina  way 
as  Lord  John.  .  .  .  When  he  oppoaes  the  applkatios  of  eoonomioal 
principle's,  it  is  always  on  grounda  of  opportuneness  which  can  vanish 
any  mouieut.  If  tbe  leading  members  of  tbe  Cabinet  weiis  not  eon- 
viuced  of  tbe  necessity  for  doing  away  with  tbo  old  mercantile  aystem. 
they  never  wonld  have  acquioscod  in  tho  Board  of  Trade  being  g^van 
to  Hr.  Gladstone,  wbo  at  his  years  has  no  claim  to  office  other  tban  hia 
great  and  profound  commercial  proficioucy.  Fettered  by  political  ante- 
cedents, Sir  li.  I'ccI  cannot  at  one  blow  level  tbo  I'rotoctionist  fences 
which  Uritisb  agricultnre  has  licen  nscd  to  look  on  us  indiRpeonabte. 
Disposed  to  turn  difSniUioG  mthcr  than  attack  tbem  in  front,  though 

!inito  prepared  at  n  pinch  Ut  take  a  bold  Htop,*  ...  be  ban  oScctod  a 
argil  brcncii  in  tbu  Frntr^cticmist  Kystem  by  the  tariff  of  lttl2  auil 
ancillary  proviKioui:.  Though  iuHutilcient  these  mcoEiires  have  tom- 
ptirority  met  pressing  wants,  .  .  .  but  a  siugle  bud  barveal  would  bo 
enough  to  mve  the  League  moru  strength  and  life  than  ever.  ... 
Peel  is  without  illusion  tut  to  the  perils  tbroateuing  British  iudustry, 

■  In  Mb  Irjih  OMaj.  Oavniir  «ptwk.i  of  Sir  Robert  ■  ns  the  atatonum  who  atnra 
aUothert  hot  UioinKllQot  ertbv  reqniremcDtsortho  liour.' 

and 
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an(I  ia  bent  on  cnnring  tlirongli  tbo  refonniug  work  lie  liiL^  tokuu  in 
Kand.  If  I  TODturo  bi  mako  a  coQJectnre,  I  abuuld  tiny  lliul  tLo 
Govemmoot  will  sak  for  tho  maintcnAuce  of  tbo  lucome  Tax  uliout 
to  ]&p«o.  and  "pply  the  snrjilas  at  ite  disposal  for  I&ri^  i«fanu^  in  tba 
duties  on  raw  oinlcrialn.  'I'borafora  1  dare  to  predict  the  epced/ 
ftltantion  of  tli«  Cora  Lnws  luid  th«  consequent  downfitll  of  all  tli« 
Protoctionist  fcDcos,  which  huvc  eo  long  bMgod  in  tlis  a^ioultiiral 
j|aAii>«iii£utariiig  indniitr;  of  Ureat  Britain.' 

^B.  year  later,  Sir  Robert  Pi-eVt  great  tnt^Marea  \-orific(l  thU 

predictiou.     Ooce  more  Cuvour  took  up  his  jxtn   for  nn  essay 

(tbit  time  id  Italian),  'On  tbc  Con*equences  of  r<.-<;cnt  Knglisb 

Commercial  Legiiialion  on  the  Economical  Conililioii  of  llal^.' 

In  tbia  powerful  comjKnilton,  Cavour  sketched  with   tbe  bold 

touch  of  a  nuuler's  hand   the  mriuures  which,  as  Minister  of 

I  Commerce?  anil    Finauoe,  bn   pushed    through   with   astounding 

T^inr,  therebj'  convening  Piedmont  into  the  nurserj  for  Italian 

mterprise. 

I     All  this  ttndjr  of  great  problems  constilaled  but  a  part  of 

Civour's  activity.     It  has  been  seen  he  early  expreucd  a  desire 

to  engaj^  in   agriculinral  pursuits.      Tbe  family  estates   were 

I  luge.      The  bend   of  the  house  was  unable  (o  attend  to  their 

^Kninislrntion.     Aftnr  a  while  he  eonfid<r<l  the  mnnngement  of 

|R  property  to  his  snn,  who  instantly  took  the  matter  up  with 

tbc  full  energy  of  his  rwture.      Undoubtedly  Carour's  motives 

in  tlie  matter  were  mixed : — 

*Onr  Goromtnont,'  ho  writes  to  Itl.  Narillc,  'dislikes  indnstrial 
iCUteipriso ;  this  i«  hronght  homo  to  me  more  and  moro  every  day; 
|it  sees  in  them  an  auxiliary  to  Libornliiim,  and  feels  for  tbem  rppug- 
na&ee.  Anyone  wtshiuE  to  bo  loft  in  pcnoo  in  onr  oonntry  must 
■Ittvole  btnuolf  to  agrtonlturo.' 

|To  De  1*  Rive  be  wrote: — 

,      *I  am  deep  in  great  nndertaltings.     I  have  bought  a  largo  property 

!  in  the  rlc«  districts.     I  believe  I  liave  mndo  a.  cn|)ital  bit ;  tbo  only 

I  Uui^  wanting  is  tho  money  whorowilh  to  pay  for  it :  barriog  this,  ii 

j  Oogbt  to  Itiing  a,  splendid  rclnra.     I  eannot  possibly  do  things  by 

lukltea;  ODca  in  am  vndortaking,  I  give  myself  tu  it  unroservcdly. 

I  Swades,  I  am  driven  to  tliui  by  my  poaition,      I  am  a  younK«r  Mm, 

which,  in  an  aristocratio  cuuntiy,  implies  a  great  dual.     I  have  to 

cxvale  by  tbe  sweat  of  my  brow  a  ])Ortiou  for  myself.      It  in  all  very 

'  Well  for  yon  miUiouaireo  In  oouupy  yoontolves  with  acieucuv  aud 

I   tiioinea;  bat  wo  poor  dovila  of  yoiuiger  auos  have  Ut  sweat  our  tilcTft 

I   blogd  beforo  wc  cau  aequiro  a  little  indepeodcucu.' 

The  wish  to  acquire  this  independence  was  a  dominant  feeling 

wilh  Cavour.     Tbc  position  of  a  cadet  in    tbc  great  houses  of 

t*iedavont  was  an  essentially  dependent  one;    entries   in    the 
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(liaiy  sbow  how  Cavour  charMl  nt  what  lie  ha<I  oecMionnllj  to 
(Infer  tn.      Money  for  it*  own  «nk<!  had  no  nttrncliiin  for  lilm. 
He  had  no  leaning  towards  panimriity,  still  less  for  lioardlii;. 
Stories  have  been  circulated  as  to  Cavour's  fondness  for  play. 
That  lie  likctl  extremely  his  rubber  of  whist  is  indisputable; 
but  it  would  be  absolutely  false  to  represent  him  as  a  gambler. 
At  a  time  when  master  of  a  considerable  fortune  be  may  have 
sukcd  on  a  particular  occatinn  a  heavy  amount  agnintt   Baron 
Knthschild.     That  he  did  not  inrglve  himcelf,  however,  habitu- 
ally in  large  risks  is  proved  hy  his  diary.     He  once  lost  80M 
on  the  Uourse,  and,  small  as  the  amount  was.  he  bad  to  applr 
to  his  father  for  help,  which  was  granted.     The  misadvenline 
made  Car  our  forswear  the   Bourse  as  an   'atrocious  den.'     '1 
have  lost  twenty  thousand  ft^nce,  but  have  won  expcrirncc  and 
taken  «  resolution   worlh  a   million.*      Cavour  did,  however, 
engage    in    numerous    industrial    enterprises,    all    marked    br 
publir  uiilily.     It  was  this  feature  which  attracted   him.     I'V)r 
a  fundamental  axiom  with  Cavour  was,  that  the  political  rcvivsl 
of  a  people  could  never  be  effected  except  in  conjunction  wilh 
its  Aconomical  development.     This  point  constituted  the  radiral 
difTerencc  belwccn  his  method  of  political  treatment  and  thoK 
pursued  by  visionaries  like  Giobcrli  ond  Mazziai. 

N'o  better  illustration  of  the  larg(>  spirit  in  which  Covour 
judged  industrial  matters  ran  be  found,  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  viewed  ndlways.  On  first  acquaintance  with  tbeff 
he  exclaimed : — 

'  Batlways  arc  destined  to  revolntionise  th«  material  world.  ...  I 
ll&ve  already  trarelled  enough  on  tkeui  to  inako  mtt  mom  thau  e'C 
desire  their  introduction  on  the  Continent.  Oidlanoos  no  Xaagit 
exist  in  Ilngland.' 

In  1816  he  published  n  paper  on  the  introduction  of  railws/* 
into  Italy,  which  is  a  monument  to  his  elevation  of  mind  orcr 
prevailing  prejudice  and  to  his  technical  intuilivcneis: — 

<  The  influeuuu  of  railways  will  oxtond  over  tbo  universe ;  hut  to 
my  opinion  their  nioml  effeeta  will  exceed  ovoo  their  material.  Tb" 
steam-engine  is  destined,  MUch  in  my  firm  conviction,  to  lossen,  ^ 
not  wholly  to  obliterate,  tho  hmuiHuting  inferierity  to  which  isl'^ 
branehoa  of  the  great  Christian  family  aro  rtHlactd.  No  coonby'* 
entitled  to  expect  ^eater  thioga  from  railwayit  than  Italy.  Tbe 
pnlitioni  and  social  results.  wLIuli  ivill  Rttv/  from  thf>m  in  this baatifiil 
Ciiuntry,  will  testify  more  than  anything  elsowliuro  to  iho  Urge  p*"* 
these  DOTcl  ntcnaaof  cotnmunication  nil!  pluy  in  the  world'a  fiilun-' 

The  Austrian  Government  had  then  under  consideration  • 
line  to  connect  Vienna  wilh  Lorobardy,     Everything  of  Austria^ 

ori'i"' 
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origin,  especUIlv  evMjtUing  t«nilin)c  to  tlieadvantagi?  of  Auttri.in 
^liiiini«trutioii,  was  then  an  object  ot'  avrrfiiin  lo  Iialiuu 
Libprsli.  In  the  face  of  this  Bcntimcnt  Carour  boldir  odvocated 
ll><-  benefit  thnt  would  accrue  from  the  contemplntcd  work,  and 
ripotcd  the  pcttineu  of  tb<!  popular  argument  ognintt  it  in  truly 
memorable  words  :— 

'If  tbo  future  hnrbnura  a  hnppinr  dcMtiny  for  Italy,  if,  nc  >8  lo  bo 

boped,  thin  fur  land  is  fiiteil  noniu  ilnr  to  mcnvcr  itit  nnticinality,  tliJs 

ntn  1m  only  through  aome  providentiiil  ticcunxiaco  on  wliich  tiio  moro 

or  Imi  rapid  tnniuortof  a  ftivrn-'gitu^DtKciin  hnvniio  indaoiiAr.     Tlio 

tt'me  for  eonipinuiiM  ia  pimt ;  tliu  uiniuicipatiou  of  ponplcs  eoii  be  duo 

neither  lo  plots  nor  tu  surpTiiu;ii;   it  hoH  bccumu  thu  imttirul  cuime- 

«|u«Bco  of  progrestuve  Ckriitiuu  civilijiatioii.     TLo  wu,v  which  briu^A 

V-"ieniin  aeiutir  to  Blilnu  by  a  few  huurs  will  ba  powfirUiui  to  jircvdut 

ITxxMt  ownt^.     Therefore  this  railway  ia  one  the  completion  of  which 

l*    xoott  desirable.     If  at  presout  Italian  agriculture  cau  thrive  only 

^y  neir  outlets,  in  the  future,  when  relation§  iavolvod  by  n  Btate  of 

(>^Sjqtiest  have  been  Eacceoded  by  thoso  of  oqnnlity  and  frioiid«hip. 

'a-xt^ino  will  render  nnormona  acrvioe  by  promoting  intellectual  and 

'^Oral  relations  which  1  dceiro  to  mo,  abnTo  nil,  ostabliobod  between 

"^^v^ouH  and  profound  Goraianj  and  Italy.' 

Aii<l  there  vtas  another  line  Cavour  ndvoi-aled  with  all  the 
'<>'vce  lie  could  commund,  and  in  a  tune  ai  if  he  was  urging 
**>]uething  of  which  the  feasibility  wils  a  mutter  of  absolute 
^*^Ilain[_v.  This  was  the  line  it  was  reserved  to  him  to  initiatct 
*^^KieD  Minister,  but  which  even  then  was  considered  by  many 
'^^iginecrs  a  chimerical  nndertalwiug  :— 

_  '  A  rail  to  conneot  Savoy  with  Piethnont.  )>ieruing  the  AIjis  a  short 
^'^■tMce  f^m  MuDt  Couiv.  which  will  be  the  masterpiece  of  modem 
"■^X^iatty,  the  highest  triuiuph  of  ateaiu,  the  complement  of  its  glory.' 

When  in  1849  the  first  distant  rumble  was  licitrd  of  stirring 

■'^fidents  in  the  Peninsula,  his  friend  from  rarlv  days,  ('osla  de 

*  ••■aureg.ird,  urged  Cavour  to  come  out  from  his  rural  retreat, 

favours  reply  is  Uluslratire  of  his  slate  of  mind  and  of  his 

life:— 

'I  have  devoted  mysolf  tu  husbandry,  which  I  carry  on  upon  a 
anfcieiilly  lari^i:  scale  for  it  to  havo  u  rtal  interest.  1  have  struck 
'^  of  the  ootuiuon  rut.  mid  have  IrifJ  improvements  of  a  novel 
character  which  have  aucetfiU'd  fairly  well.  Nor  do  I  reinaiu  iu* 
^iXtrent  to  the  interests  of  my  country ;  I  try  to  bo  as  useful  to  it 
•*  *  private  person  can  be.  1  have  succeeded  in  cstuhlishing  at 
'fnriii  a  liiscount  Elank,  which  I  trust  will  prove  of  much  benefit 
to  coDimerco,  to  agriculture,  and  to  loannfacturcs.  1  have  created 
■  larga  nanufaclura  of  chemicals  and  manures  which  has  no  rirot 
^  Italy,  Lastly,  I  flatter  myself  to  hare  contributed  moro  than 
Vol.  168.— Atf.  33S.  li  any 
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■B7  ono  else  to  tbo  crootion  of  tho  Bpleudid  mill  nkovt  to  1>s  s*l  *t 
work  in  tlio  Pftik.  It  ia  froin  uo  winb  to  boa^t  I  U'll  yon  vhatl 
Mn  doiDg,  but  to  bUow  I  am  uo  idkr,  irbu,  tmdur  plua  of  caltintiM 
hJs  Mtes,  passes  his  days  in  pleasant  laEiaess.  It  ia  no  merit  that  I 
work,  idleness  weighs  ou  me.  If,  therefore,  I  oootinoe  in  pimie 
life,  it  ia  bocanao  I  catmot  get  oat  of  it  with  solf-reapoct  and  so  as  to 
bo  really  useful  to  my  country.' 

Two  important  inaiitutions,  direclly  due  to  CaFoor's  ini- 
tiative, are  here  oniillod.  In  1838,  after  overcoming  infloencei 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  Royal  palace,  Cavour  foundod  al 
Turin  th«  first  Infrint  Asylnm,  soon  foUovred  by  otben  in  tbs 
prorinees.  Tbn  iitlicr  intlilutiiin,  also  snnctionetl  with  difii> 
culty,  wns  the  Agricultural  Assueiittion.  The  foumlt^ri  were 
inotily  men  of  hiifb  t:iuk ;  the  president  beinj;  the  Marcbese 
Alfieri,  Cavour  himself  becoming  iho  moving  spirit  in  \n 
administration.  The  attraction  of  the  Association  was  gitat 
in  the  then  state  of  Piedmont.  The  fact  of  its  being  i 
tolerated  assoctalion  nas  suRicient  to  make  its  members  bcfoK 
long  amount  to  several  tbousnntls.  It  became  a  hnn^ly  meetiug- 
place  for  ]>ertiins  who  knew  not  bow  els«  tu  come  into  con- 
lact.  This  circu  ins  lance  wiu  allemlwi  by  two  consequcocfi. 
As  regards  agriculture,  ihe  men  practically  conversant  with  ii 
were  outnumbered  by  the  amateurs.  Friction  ensued,  which  wu 
aggravated  by  the  virtual  introduction  of  a  political  elcmcDl' 
The  members  from  tlic  provinces  consisted  largely  of  yoong 
lawyers,  who  liked  to  assert  themselves  against  the  old  iDomlKn 
(>f  aristocratic  birth,  ('ontriiversies  arose,  which  cnlminated  td 
n  contest  for  the  presidency,  when  Count  Salmour  was  fieKflf 
oppose<l,  to  the  profound  disip! ensure  of  Cavour,  wbo  vigocotulf 
combated  with  his  keen  tongue  unpractical  suggestions  adt«- 
cated  by  fluent  theorists.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  we«  !*• 
men,  afterwards  prominent  Hadical  leaders  in  the  Chambtn 
Sineo  and  Valctio  ;  and  it  is  well  to  note  that,  in  the  frictioQ«f 
these  discussions  on  agricultural  topics,  was  clieitctl  the  venomeB* 
animosity  wilU  which  they  pursued  Cavour  in  the  poUlint 
arena.  Tbey  stigmatised  Cavour  as  a  selfish  aristocrat,  *Bil 
grasping  monopolist,  and  what  is  more,  tbey  contrived  for  ■ 
while  to  Dtake  the  charge  believed.  Sineo,  even  as  late  as  \^% 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  Cavour  of  having  framed  the  duties  o" 
the  tariff  for  bis  own  private  advantage.  This  was  one  of  tl« 
rare  occasions  an  which  Cavour  condescen<)ed  to  take  notice  w 
a  personal  attack.     The  rejoinder  was  cnisbing : — 

*  Tbo  Deputy  Sineo  has  thought  propor  to  obeorvo,  that  I  poMfhly 
haw  been  mfliH-ncod  by  prirsto  intoreets  in  mj  decision  as  a  jmUio 
nan.    He  baa  referred  to  my  having  an  intcroet  in  a  maDOfaoM?  ^ 

tbit 
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tUfl  cit;.    Hen  I  will  give  an  oipUantion.    Some  fears  ago,  tbrongh 

dramnBtUMee  I  aoed  not  mlnto,  I  bodUBo  acqiiaiiuod  with  n  j'oaDg 

ud  iiteUigeiit  indastnal  who  had  not  mc&iis  [iroportioonto  to  hi« 

<Wn>Mt  knowlodgo  tad  cnpnciticfl.     1  sold  some  iuvostmcate  to 

nabk  him  to  sttirt  a  tadtay  trliich,  I  bolieni,  baa  rcudorod  and  can 

crniliir  groat  (orviro  to  the  conntrjr.     At  tbnt  timo  tlic  prixluclic  of 

ihU  fitctorj  nyofciil  a  epooific  protection ;  in  the  ri>f<inii<;d  tari^  it 

vtll  bo  toaoi  Uiat  joM  on  these   thexo   is  the  grentvKt  reduction. 

Tbit  is  in  acconlancR  with  what  I  said  when  I  ndvnDccil  uioncy,  at  a 

tilM  I  certainly  could  not  eroa  imngiuo  my  hciug  ciilh^d  on  to  initiate 

ft  DDlhBas  refona.     I  Mid  tlua—  I  odvauco  tliiiw)  fiiudH   under  ouo 

eobditioo,  tbat  jou  [rat  yourself  into  a  couditiou  tu  bo  ablu  to  dUpeDBO 

■itb  Protcotiob ;  a&d  I  haro  Icvpt  my  word.     Ab  douu  ua  erec  I  was 

*Ue  to  introdiMW  a  onstiMns  reform,  it  is  on  thoao  attioles  I  have 

bnngbt  to  bear  the  beaTiost  loducttou.' 

Cavour  wrote  to  Costa,  id  a  letter  ulrendy  quoted: — 

'  Sight  y«an  ago  I  was  rather  popnUr ;  at  prcsont  I  lun  no  longor 
*•  U  all.  In  th«  Agricultnml  Society  I  ot>p<i«ciI  energy ticnUy  an 
oltia  Liberal  party,  and  I  lost  at  o»ce  iny  positimi  in  t]ie  AaHociutioufl 
ni  the  favonr  of  the  Ijibenvls.  Nor  hiiru  i  donu  anything  to  regain 
It  As  a  fact,  I  am  erery  whit  as  Liburol  as  I  was  oighteon  yean 
*eD>  ,  .  .  lint  1  Luvu  become  uouvini:<^d  that  slow  and  weU-dineted 
invptM  is  tbo  only  real  progress.  I  am  penoaded  order  is  indis- 
{nnblo  to  social  progress,  and  that  of  all  giiaratitees  for  order, 
ftltgitimtto  authority,  huTiug  deep  roots  in  the  ouunlrv.  is  the  verj 

ita: 

Ctrour  was  on  his  faim  at  Leri  when  ti<TinB:s  readied  him 
of  Cbarles  Allwirt's  proclamation  on  October  3Uth,  1»47,  prcn 
aiiing  general  rcr<>Ttnt.  The  shock  proved  cifrctrlcal.  He 
imUotJj  bnrried  tu  the  capital.  There  chan<:cd  to  be  an 
wdinary  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Associatiim  the  day  of  his 
•mval.  Cavour  went  str.tight  to  it.  'On  his  entry  a  deep 
•iienee  ensued,  and  on  his  rising  to  speak,  the  menibcrs,  who 
"re  almost  ail  of  the  Democrnlic  party,  left  the  room.'  The 
iftont  did  not  make  Cavour  crestfiilhrn.  With  a  few  friends, 
«onipriHng  for  birth  and  inicilect  all  thai  was  most  distin- 
Sliihed  in  Piedmont,  be  started  a  daily  paper  called  '  II  Risor- 
Kiuwnto.*  The  first  number  had  a  proapccius  signed  by  Cesarc 
MJbo.  To  the  second  number  Cavour's  name  was  afltxcd  as 
witor,  and  articles  of  extraonlinary  independence  appean-d 
■OB  bis  pen  in  almost  every  issue.  Events  marched  fast.  A 
wputation  from  Genoa  come  to  demand  from  the  King  the 
'ippTcssion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  liberation  of  poliiical  priaoners, 
»0(l  B  NatitHiftI  Guard.  There  was  a  meeting  of  conspicuous 
titixcnt  in  Turin,  presided  over  by  the  Marquis  KobciCd'AM^Uo, 
(o  consider  what   should   be   done   under   the   cucottittttBCM. 

K  2  V».W\o, 
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Valerio,  tb«  popular  Radicnl  of  ibe  hour,  iuotm)  that 
GcnoctG  ■hould  be  lupporicd  in  the  purport  of  their  petition. 
Cavour,  in  his  own  nnmc  ami  on  bciinlf  of  his  pannera  in 
*  II  Kijnigitncnto,'  drmuTml  to  the  pioposal  on  th«  groum),  thm 
the  oocurrviioi-s  «t  (jeooa  shiiwtd  n  ti>l»l  lots  of  moral  influcDcc 
by  the  Oovcniin«nt,  and  that  uiidt-r  such  ctrcumttanm  aal 
concestion  could  be  uf  raluc,  abort  of  an  organic  Statuti 
entuting  popular  rcpreienlaiion.  Wriiiag  to  Gioberti,  Saolal 
Kosa  dcacribcs  mbat  passed  : — 

'CuTuur  put  tluN  dilcrania:  tho  KtBffMtJiCTiIcoliiMM  ta  aoquioto^J 
orMtiniMcOH,  in  tlic  Goiukmh:  pi-titioii.  In  Iho  first  and  most  pnbriw 
OM  no  good  can  ctiauo  from  our  having  identified  nnrsnlvca  with  Ife 
minor  itiilcad  of  the  wiijar  \  if,  hoveTcr,  hi:  idKiiild  ac<]nia«cc,  tbon  llie 
lou  of  all  autliutity  hv  llio  Ouvi-mment  in  Kti]l  further  firoTLil  bj  ttt 
uteldug  at  tbu  hiuids  uf  t)i«  tuob  justification  for  cottccumni.  But  bj 
oalHu);  fur  tbi*  ntajor,  wbicb  \a  tantamouiit  to  a  CcioHtitution,  tho  uaw 
ia<)uitiiaUert)d.  If  tbo  Kiu(C  dt^liucE,  wo  ar«  jiut  a«  miiliuuld  be  if 
we  bad  a«ked  fur  the  minor ;  but  b«  will  liuow  the  wiah  and  the  mmU 
of  the  nation.  If  he  jdeMs  those,  boweT«r.  the  Qovenuaent  \a  n> 
longer  wesb,  but  beoomoB  a  now  one  no  more  affected  with  dobiliti. 
and  ijao  facto  tb«  Kationol  Guard,  and  the  expiUsioa  of  the  Je«tiit> 
must  bo  cnenred,* 

This  view  wnt  Tchomcntl^'  combated  by  the  ticry  demaf^gue, 
Vnlcriu,  on  ibc  ttrongcit  of  grounds  for  him.  Tiy  calliag  fot 
&  Constitution,  he  said, 

'Tli<t  meeting  wimbl  gi>  greatly  beyond  the  puiiulor  wiiJi.  U^ 
Tiixibublj-  give  ofTcnco  i<>  the  Kiu};,  tb«i-el>j-  cauiung  a  rebuff  V>  ttK 
GcDuecu  au<)  provukiug  diBturbaiJciH  which  it  was  desimblu  to  vti^- 
MoreoTvr,  be  dnprucattHt  the  piliug  up  of  ijtieetJoiiB  as  gnvely  'W" 
politic ;  tbu  expulnion  ef  the  Jesuits  and  tbc  Natiotial  Guard  beiof 
aufSciuut  to  quiut  pupular  agitation.* 

For  a  proposal  to  emanato  from  Cavour  was  enough  at  itiil 
moment  lu  ensure  it«  being  condcmincd  by  \'alcrio.  t^ 
meeting  broke  up  wiibout  nttiving  at  nny  derision  ;  but  CawW 

JiUt  bis  opinion  upon  paper  and  ttvntuiitled  it  to  the  \s.wp 
favour  exhibited  equal  firtnncss  in  lesisting  the  pretension!  tu 
King  Mnb. 

Alter  ibo  crushing  defeat  of  tbo  Piedmontese  aitnv.  V>b" 
huuest  patriots,  Allieri  and  Revel  being  th«  most  conspicuoui. 
came  t<i  the  rescue  of  the  countrv,  and  formed  an  AdinJiu"" 
nation.  Giubcili,  then  the  popular  idol,  denounced  tli'**^ 
men  as  traitors,  on  account  of  tbcir  disposition  to  (real  "i"* 
Austria.  At  hit  instigation  a  monster  petition  demanding 
their  iumiedinte  expulsion  fnnn  ofTice  wa*  ctreulated  for  si^i'*' 
tare.     As  Ca])tain    of  the    National  Guard,  Cavour  happcQi^ 
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'to  TttL  in  cnmrnnni]  nt  the  Palace  wh«n  the  petition  wnt  l>iv>ught 
tiiir  tigiinture  by  the  men  uniler  hi«<inier*.  He  inilnnily  forbade 
iho^  pruceeOinii,  as  ng.iinit  (liicljiliiie.  Of  course  bit  artt'in  ma 
fnnhwilb  made  ihtr  subjrct  of  violent  im peach rnerit  *ab  n^nlnst 
true  principlea  of  liberty,  nm)  conlrnrj'  to  itio  liberal  ideas 
vbich  ninne  con  •nve  ihe  country.'  Cavour  wnt  cnllcd  upon  by 
thtt  Proiilent  of  the  National  Clul)  (o  give  an  explunnlion  of 
bia  cuntluct.     Tliii  be  did  prompll}-  by  letter. 

*  llKving  bccomo  airnre,*  ho  nr/itc,  '  that  some  one  naa  ukiiif;  the 
K>li]ior8  in  tho  gnard'honre  to  eign  n  doclaratiou  of  itfseut  to  a 
hnnmeuo  iWlivorcd  by  Vinocnjio  Gioliorti,  1  intimated  to  that  iiidi- 
▼i'lnnl,  whowt  nsjmi  I  ntn  ignoraiit  of,  thut  tho  law  on  tha  National 
Ounrd  forbxJo  tglJtors  on  tliily  from  Inking  part  in  political  malUTH, 
f^Tx  that  gentleman  pmcculiuji  tn  ninko  (ibHcrmtions  in  mply,  1  at 
once  anKwcrcxI,  that  the  law  admitted  iif  m>  oicoption.  Th«rcupoa 
tho  gcDtloman  left  thu  guard -h<iii>ie,  and  thu  iocideiit  vn^od.' 

The  Gub,  however,  ceniiircd  Cnvour  severely,  wbo  forthwith 
tcni  in  bis  rcsiKnaiion. 

T)-p  Radical  opposition  to  Cavour  wu  so  intense,  that  he 
failed  to  wcure  a  seat  in  the  election  for  the  first  Pied  in  on  I  cio 
Legislature.  The  <tisnppointtn*'nt  was  sharp,  yet  it  did  not 
<nnke  him  detpond. 

*DKAanT  FaiKsn, — I  tksiik  yoit  for  your  Kympatliy  with  a  poor 
<)ofeatcd  ddc.  At  Vuroelli,  whuru  I  was  bdd  sucei-wi  was  Oinsiirtil,  I 
*■«  h««t«n  (ly  tho  rirtnona  Stora  ;  nt  Cigliauo  I  wiia  formikini  by  uiy 
ne«reat  iitighhonra.  Iiastiy,  at  Munforte,  1  wan  ilisj^racefolly  worsted 
^7  tlial  f^rtKit  Tictor,  th«  nnappruachablo  Sineo.  Oh,  hard  fate ! 
vhat  ibcee  electot«il  defeats  have  painod  rao  1  will  not  deny.  1  have 
^'^m  grieved  at  the  enmities  I  cDcountcrod  in  villngtrs  clou  to  our 
Hce  lands,  still  more  nt  brcachos  of  faith,  broken  pledgee,  decep- 
tions, on  tbo  part  of  Vitfcollevi  whom  I  esteemed;  still  I  am  not 
I'Tortratcd.' 

The  boast  was  tpoedily  juttifird.  At  a  hye-election  in  June 
Cavour  was  chosen  in  Turin.  It  is  trur  be  lost  the  scat  again 
K  the  next  general  elcrtton,  in  January  i^-i\)  ;  hut  in  llie 
folWing  .July  be  was  once  more  successful,  and  this  in  the 
t«tli  of  n  fierce  Radical  opposition.  Tbo  moment  was  nne 
of  tore  need.  Austria  was  dictating  terms  to  prostrate  Pied- 
■Boat,  wbicb  was,  moreover,  convulsed  by  demngogue  agitators, 
■nd  mined  by  Mnzdoian  plotters.  Cavunr  was  keenly  sensible 
^(he  necessity  to  acquiesce  in  the  unavoidable,  though  hy  no 
lURH  enamoareil  of  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  : — 

'Alter  splendid  cffc<rt«,  Piedmont  has  sitccumhod,  lees  fVom  the 
oiWij'»  snperiortty  than  fr<:im  tho  incomparablo  iooptitudo  "f  the 
Clttii-Democnitic  party  which  eoizeil  office.  .  .  .  Bblnjt&V)^^^'^^'':^ 
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Albert,  XitMj  KU])pprtci]  \>y  tlie  voiintry  at  large,  tho  modotmte  ptHy 
hiu  bueti  i]riv(.-ii  III  HUrroiiJor  power  to  demagogue*  without  vatr^j 
or  taleut,  ivho  iillutically  tliuught  a  tuitiuu  omiM  wtii  uulopcutleiiea 
Utd  £ro<.-di)iu  \>y  [ilintacn  uiitl  prvclmuattoiiB.  It  is  impoawblu  tu  fore> 
9oe  at  prescut  vihai  trill  happen.  Tliis  muolt  \»  poaitive,  that  all  ira 
liavd  before  us  is  a  clioioe  ot'  diautuTH.' 

Gloomy  as  was  tliis  utlcrnncr,  Cnvour  jct  never  gnrc  way  I», 
re&l  duwn-tiuarledneas ;  for  nt  Iht*  same  dark  hour  he  wrctte 
these  words  to  ihe  distinguished  Tuscan  patriot,  Solra^oli : — 

'Oonrago  must  not  \m  lost.     As  Xao^  a.%  {raodom  eiiats  in  a  oornei- 
of  the  PuDiusnla,  tbo  futuro  must  not  ba  despaired  of.     As  long  as 
Fiodmont  proscn'us  its   iustitutiuiis  Bguin§t  despotism   and  against 
Biuroby,  there  will  be  tho  means  for  cfficaciousiy  working  for  tW  ^ 
regeDoratioQ  of  onr  eountry.'  ■ 

At  the  outset  Cavour  met  with  a  decidedly  bad  reception  in 
the  Chamber ;  but  he  sooa  made  opponents  become  aware  of  his 
capacity.  1 1  is  Rrst  signal  success  was  the  speech  by  which 
be  supported  the  Siccnnli  Inw  abolishing  tlic  Ecclesiattical 
Courts.  When  be  sat  dnwn,  cheers  rang  through  the  House, 
and  members  fruni  all  sides  ran  up  tn  congratulate  liim.  He 
had  now  his  foot  in  the  political  stirrup;  four  months  later  he 
vaulted  into  the  saddle  on  appointment  as  Minister  of  Commerce. 
The  leap  was  ina<le  against  opposition  in  high  {[uarters.  Victor  ■ 
Kminanuel  inherited  his  father's  prejudice  against  Carour.  I 
When  his  name  was  submitted,  Ihe  King  exclaimed,  '  VVlial  oo 
earth  can  make  you  propose  a  man  who  is  sure  to  send  you  all 
bead  over  heels.'  M 

Six  months  later,  Carour  became  Minister  of  Pittance,  &n(t  on  ■ 
the  break  wp  of  the  Azeglio  Cabinet,  the  King's  prognostica- 
tions were  verified  by  his  I>ecoming  Premier.  Prom  that 
moment,  with  a  linnness  of  direction  equalled  only  by  bts 
quickness  of  Judj>ment,  (Javuur  initiated  the  (inaneial  and  poli- 
tical reconstruction  of  humbled  and  disorganixed  Piedmont, 
carrying  on  the  work  almost  to  the  completion  of  an  United 
Italy. 

In  appraising  the  task  acbiered  by  Cavour,  it  should  never 
be  lost  sight  «r,  that  it  was  bnnight  about  through  a  process  of 
attraction.  Cavour  never  had  recfturte  to  violent  methods  for 
forcing  through  his  purposes.  That  cnnstitulea  the  distin- 
guishing feature  in  his  execution  of  the  great  work  of  his  life. 
At  no  conjuncture  did  Cavour  try  to  twist  and  falsify  the  spirit 
of  popular  institutions.  He  never  entertained  even  a  passing 
thought  of  getting  the  better  of  forces  he  bad  to  contend  against! 
— uid  the  Maziinian  element  was  at  one  time  of  very  formidable  " 
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strength — othcrwitc  thnn  by  weight  of  argumrDt,  bj-  appcnl  to 
common  «cntc,  ninl  by  cxpcrirncc  of  gooii  inttiluiions,  Tbo 
Cbartcf  was  to  Cnvour  uicTcs] ;  frcftdom  of  gpcpcb  and  libcrlj' 
of  the  preu  were  to  Inin  inrialable.  In  tlie  period  of  (be 
grmTdt  lotcmni  conflic:,  Cnvour  retained  imperturbable  cnn(i> 
denoc  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  ien»e;  and  he  relied  oil 
ilriring  imucs  home  by  the  forcible  tones  of  masculine  speech. 
And  lu  lie  dealt  in  a  large-hearted  manner  with  great  things,  so 
likewise?  did  he  bear  himself  towards  individunts.  The  wither- 
ing debater,  who  mercilessly  tore  to  ribands  the  fallacies  of  an 
opponent,  w&c  always  rvady  to  girc  a  hand  of  good-humourvd 
MIowship  to  the  worsted  adversary,  when  meeting  him  outside 
the  ring  in  which  he  had  indicted  n  heary  fall.  *  Kn  politique 
il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  absurde  que  In  rancune,'  was  a  saying  of 
Carour'&,  with  which  his  conduct  corresponded.  Thus  did  it 
oone  about  that,  by  a  process  of  cleetive  affinity,  gradually  and 
iiuensibly.  Count  Cavour  drew  to  himself  the  really  p.-ilriolic 
and  capahle  men  of  various  parties,  and  from  rarioui  parts  of 
Italy;  and  in  conjunction  with  these,  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
to  the  verge  of  completion  the  momentous  urhicTcmenl  of  Italian 
regeneration  dreamt  of  by  him  in  youth,  and  steadfastly  kept  in 
•igbt  throughout  bis  whole  life. 
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Abt.  V. — 1.  Tht  Law  relating  to  BfUinff,  T^mfBarpaintf  «irf 

Gaming.     By  G.  H^TWrt  Stuifielil.     London,  1886. 
S,    Dnnptni  JLoiirlon  {  Viianf  Mea).     London,  Ii>88. 

3.  'J'hn  (taming  Talk.     Itir  Andrew  Sceininetz.     2  vol*.    Lon- 
don. I87t). 

4.  IJiston/  o/Playiiuj  Canif.    Bj  D.  A.  Chatta    London,  1848. 
b.  •  Die  Guardian;  Oct.  3,  1888. 

ONE  of  the  mojt  fully  attended  Sectional  Meetings  of  ibe 
recent  Cburch  ConRteu  wag  devoted  to  a  diicutsion  o( 
^tnblingand  betting.    The  Town  Hall  wat  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  more  numbers  than  the  ball  could  accommodate  desired  it> 
listen  to  the  onslaught  of  learned  clerical  speakers  on  the  eiili 
of  ihu  mutt   prevalent  vice  of  ihv  iige.     The   innbilitv  of  the 
Church  itself  to   cope  with   the   uiiscLief  w.ti  fully  admilled. 
The  idea  of  the  formation  of  a  society  to  miempt  the  task  >u 
mentioned  only  to  bo  rejected,  and  speaker  after  speaker  diol 
nublic  opinion  as  tbo  only  real  power.     Such  ao  admission  is  ii> 
Itself  somewhat  remarkable.     Time  was  when  the  Cborcb  of 
Fnglnnd  would  bare  recognized  no  such  inability.     Even  now 
we  are  by  no  means   sure  that  all   the  religious  communities 
of  ibe    Llnited    Kingdom  would   allow,  that  the  work  of  dti- 
counienancinjc  or  even  putting  down  a  mischievous  social  hsUt 
was  beyond  their  powers.     But  tbo  Church  is  much  in  earutt      l| 
in   this  question,  and   wisely  seeks   a   strong  alliance.     Liy 
opinion  did  more  to  put  an  end  to  drunkenness  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society  than  pulpit  oratory.     Men  in  the  higher  oti(.l 
middle  ranks  h:ive  long  cc-nted   to  drink    more  wine  than  was 
good  for  them;  but  they  huve  been  moiw!  to  the  ah^indoDtneat 
of  a  custom  of  their  forefathers,  less  by  a  feeling  that  it  offende*! 
against  morality  or  religion,  than  by  ibe  opinion  that  it  ofTende^  J 
afi^inst  good  taste.     If  the  lower  classes  once  are  brought  cfl 
understand  that  drunkenness  is  un gentlemanlike,  drunkeoncB*  ^ 
will  disap]>ear.     Let  it  come  to  be  admitted   that   a  malt  who 
drinks  too  much  is  not  a  very  fine  fellow,  but  a  contemptible 
foot ;  and  first  public,  and  tbeti  private,  intoxication  will  bccoRsB 
a  thing  of  the  [last.     It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  tb<^ 
lower  classes  have  no  canon  of  taste,     li  would  be  )^asv■  Merc 
the  task  before  us,  to  giv«  many  instances  affording  inctrntestsbl^^ 
proof,  that  the  wnrking  classes  of  Great  Britain  bare  an  abund- 
ance of  fine  feeling,  which  operates  largely  on  their  habits  •(■<■ 
modes  of  life.    Already  the^(^  are  many  signs,  that  this  infloence 
is  working  effectually  on  the  side  of  trmperance,  and  that  ll>e 
day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  as  bad  form  for  a  working  nnn 
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I  or  artizui  to  get  drunk,  at  it  is  for  a  member  of  tfaoK  classca 
nhose  example  it  still  powerful  for  good  or  evil. 

It  is  to  the  tame  itiflucnrc!  lliat  nr«  must  look  for  the  clii- 
HtaTBgcment  of  aa  «v«n  more  hniu-fut  babil.  Tbat  inlluencR  is 
BFp<v*i>t  absolutely  qaiesceot,  ami  vigorous  elTiirls  are  ap- 
'  parcnilj  nccilcd  to  roua«  it.  For  we  bare  ^ooti  reasons  for 
thinking  tbat  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  taste  for 
gambling  was  more  widespread  than  it  is  now.  It  has,  in  fact, 
become  a  trade  or  profrssion.  It  is  not  so  much  that  canis  and 
dice  abound,  as  that  belling  i*  univiTK.il.  Kv<-r)'  data  uf  society, 
from  the  bi^hest  to  the  lowest,  ii  more  or  less  affected  with  n 
mania  for  beltinp,  for  the  development  of  which  there  are  un- 
happily ample  opportunities.  To  what  extent  these  oppor- 
lanitics  prevail,  and  what  has  been  their  recent  development, 
we  propose  presently  to  discuss.  Meanwhile  a  brief  gUnc«  at 
gambling  as  a  whole  may  not  be  wtehont  interest. 

Gambling  has  Ixwnefmdemnrd  by  eihic^al  •luthnrities  of  many 

generations.     Aristotle  classes  the  gambler  with  the  thief  and 

jthe  robber;*  and  we  can  welt  imagine  the  loathing  which  the 

philosopher,  who  baled  even  usury,  had  for  so  useless  a  means 

,o(  Krking  wealth,     Blackstone  calls  gaming 'a  kind  of  tacit 

jconfrssion  that    the  company  engai^ed    therein  do  in   general 

'  exeeei]  the  bounds  of  their  respective  fortunes;  and  therefore 

they  cast  lots  to  determine  upon  whom  the  ruin  shall  at  present 

I  fall,  that  the  rest  may  be  saved  a  little  longer.'     And  Burton 

l  devotes  a  whole  chapter  of  his  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  '  to  a 

vigorous  denunciation  of  gaming-t 

What  is  gambling  and  what  is  ita  wrong?  A  leamM)  writer 
of  modern  days  condemns  the  gambler  on  the  ground,  tliat  he 
dmres  to  acK{uitr  without  earning.  But  this  answer  will  not 
hew  cloae  exeminatton.  The  man  who  invests  money  in 
ConioU  ncquiri^s  without  earning,  and  if  earning  were  made  a 
o)n{litti>n  of  lu-quisition,  the  employment  of  capital  would  be 
ittpotsible  in  all  eases  where  the  capitalist  was  unable  to 
Mpervise  iu  employment.  Nor  does  the  evil  lie  in  the  risk. 
At  times  enormous  profits  are  made  by  trading,  Hallam  t  assens 
'hit  the  interest  of  money  was  exceedingly  high  throughout  the 
'■Uddlc  Ages.  He  quotes  a  speech  of  Doge  Moeenigo,  reckoning 
'''' annual  profit  made  bv  Venice  on  her  mercantile  capital  at 
^Wy  per  cent.  The  speculator,  who  buy*  largely  in  one  psrt  of 
'w  world  goods  which  he  hopes  to  tell  at  a  profit  in  another, 

,    ^Bir  vol   KvSivTht   noi   t    Airtniinit    ical  6  \j)rr>it  tuv   AnAtaS'pnv  tiflr, 
"^Wnwltrt  ■rt'.-Afulot.  •  EHi.  Nir.*  iv.  1.  i  *3. 
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runs  grave  risk.  Tlip  miner,  nho  tprnd*  nil  liU  wealtli  in 
spectin^  for  a  valuable  inolal,  nine  grtirc  risk.  In  i!v«ry  oi 
the  mjriiul  fields  of  commerce,  there  i*  Eiazanl  in  llie  woikinp, 
maA  ruin,  ns  utier  nnil  ni  gliastl^  ns  t^ay  wliicli  has  wbclmed  the 
gambler,  mav  at  an^  time  iivt^rtliraw  th«  bonett  but  unsucccuCiil 
tradesman.  Nevvrtlii>lo»4,  iliougb  peculation  may  lead  to  luli- 
neu  Aitd  b«  censuiablo,  it  is  not  gambling.  Its  harm  i>  noi 
efusdem  fftneri*.  Gamblin);  may  be  said  to  be  the  risking  of  lar^ 
sums,  than  a  man  can  afford,  on  ventures  over  whicli  bis  ova 
indnslry  can  exercise  little  or  no  control.  And  itscril  lie«in  tltii. 
When  two  or  more  men  gamble,  the  winners  win  and  tbe  lo«f» 
losi^  but  there  is  no  pnxsible  benefit  to  any  one  else,  except  marbt 
tbe  owner  of  the  building  where  they  pinv-  Commerce,  even  whcD 
wildly  speculative,  benefits  some  one.  But  by  gambling  nu 
good  is  done  to  the  world.  In  this  fact  lies  the  aitrypo)(€pificni 
tb<^  gambler.  lie  spends  bis  time  and  his  energies  in  that  which 
can  be  of  no  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  wc  shall  hereafter 
show,  it  is  productive  of  enormous  evil.  But  the  disgraee  et 
tbc  means  which  the  g.nmblcr  adopts  to  gain  his  end  lies  in  (bs 
cssenli.-i),  that  it  benefits  nu  one.     It  is  a  pure  waste  of  lioM. 

Gambling  has  prevailed  in  every  era  and  in  every  clime. 
Casting  of  lots  was  frequently  adopted  by  the  Israelites ;  Saal 
being  thus  chosen  for  one  destiny,  and  Jonah  for  anoihtr. 
'  The  liindoo  code,'  says  Steinmclz,*  *  a  promulgatioa  of  ftt] 
high  antiquity,  denounces  gambling.'  llcrodotasf  refers  to 
a  story  t<(ld  by  the  Priests  of  Egypt,  that  one  of  their  kinp 
gambled  with  Demeter  in  the  infernal  regions;  and  Plutarch, 
relates  a  fable  of  Hermes  gambling  with  the  miion.  In  Cbioi 
sambling  prevailed  from  tbe  earliest  times,  and  cards  ^nn 
Known  to  Chinese  long  ere  they  were  introduced  into  Europe 
Steinmetz  IclU  tu  that  the  Greentandcrs  gamble  with  a  Witl 
and  a  revolving  finger- piece,  and  that  the  African  negro  DK* 
shells  as  dice.  Many  Indian  tribes  of  North  Amcrie*  «« 
determined  gamblers.  The  Mahnbhnmin,  the  old  Hindoo  Epi<^ 
describes  a  gambling  m.itdi  between  Vudhishthiva,  Ctii**^ 
warrior  of  the  Pandavas,  and  Sntruni,  prince  of  the  Kaurava*i 
in  which  the  latter  by  cheating  won  all  the  possessions  of  tb^ 
former,  including  a  lovely  Queen,  with  tbe  result  of  a  mordcroo* 
conflict.  In  Persia,  dicing  was  a  fashionable  diversion,  an'' 
Plutarch  J  relates  a  story  of  Parvsatis,  mother  of  Cyrus,  w^^ 
played  with  the  King  her  husband  for  the  slave  who  had  lUi* 
her  son,  and,  inasmuch  as  she  excelled  at  playing  a  certain  ga*** 
with  dice,  won  him,     A  statement  which  seems  to  point  to  t^ 
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concliuion  tk.it,  even  in  audi  earl  v  tlaj'i  and  such  high  sncict;, 
the  operaiions  of  t^liancc  were  not  alvnya  left  uncontrolled. 

In  Greece,  gambling  prevailcJ  to  a  vast  extent.  Homer 
desciibes  Penelupc's  suitors  as  plaving  at  draugbts,*  and 
Patroclus  lost  bis  lempcr  at  dic«.t 

We  hare  mentioned  Aristotle's  rold  censure.  Stoininelz 
quutes  Cnlltslratui's  condemnation  of  high  plaj,  the  games  in 
which  the  losers  ga  on  doubling  their  stakes,  rcsi^mlile  crcr- 
recnrring  wars  which  tenninnte  only  vrilb  the  extinction  of 
the  combatants.  The  Romans  loved  gambling  with  tessera 
and  talus,  and  betted  largely  on  the  circenses.  Au};uslus  bad 
and  deserved  the  reputation  of  a  gambler,  though  he  did  not 
mind  it,  alea;  rumorvm  nulh  modo  eijKtvit.t  Claudius  played 
e^^crly,  and  mote  a  treatise  upon  gambling.^  i>eneca  liincies 
Claudius  in  the  lower  regions  condemned  to  play  dic<:  with  n 
box  without  a  bottom.  l)omitian  often  played  all  day  long,|| 
and  many  of  the  other  Emperors  did  the  same.  Oddly  enough, 
Horace  nowhere  pouii  on  gambling  the  scathing  satire  with 
which  bo  lashca  other  vices;  (be  reason  may  have  been  that 
SO  many  of  his  patrons  played,  or  did  he  'compoun<l  the  sin  he 
w«s  inclined  to  ?  '  The  fact,  however,  remains,  thai  one  allusion 
to  *yctita  Irgibus  alea'^  is  his  only  reference.  Kven  Juvenal 
seoarges  gambling  Itghtlv,  using  rather  the  *  scutica '  than  the 
'horribilc  flagellum,'  and  nmdemns  the  selfishness  of  higli  play 
rather  than  the  habit  of  playing  at  all."*  Salluat  attributes  to 
Catiline  the  friend tibip  and  the  following  of  men  who  by 
gambling  bad  dissipated  their  inheritance.  All  gambling  was 
forbidden  by  Justinian, |t  "itd  earlier  the  penalty  of  ta/amia 
Kems  to  have  been  incurred  by  those  who  were  convicted  of 
gaming.  *t  '^"^  games  of  chnnec  wt^re  lawful  at  tlie  f^aturnolia, 
and  public  opinion  allowt^dold  men  to  amuse  themselves  thua.§§ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  gambler  was,  in  the 
Bepablic  at  least,  held  in  disrepute. 

^rtwfsiei  *«(w^iii0t  9upiiir  &ii>iir  trtprvr. '  U<J.'  (.  lUT. 
Snot.  -Auk-' 71.  S  Siut'CLiul.'SS. 

8«irt.'Dom.'4I.  1  Hor. -CMm.- iii.  21.58. 
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CominK  to  more  recent  times,  and  to  nearer  cotintriei,  wt 
find  that  in  the  fourtecntli  century,  Alplionso  »l'  Caitille  «ndea< 
vonred  In  prvvcnl  ^mbling  by  founding  nn  »n]«r  of  chivalrv  in 
which  It  WM  forbidden  ;  «nd  lati-r,  Jnlin  of  Cattille  attempted  to 
do  the  lamc  bjr  <^dirl.  In  *pil»  of  several  lukewarm  attempti 
to  prevent  it,  gamliltng  ever  tlirove  in  France.  Charie*  VI. 
lost  five  thousand  livre*  one  day  to  bia  brother.  In  the  r«tgD  of 
that  monarcli  Qoumfaed  Ibe  Hotel  do  Xeile,  whcrv, 

'  ]t[aint  gvnttlelioiRnicK  tra*  ImuU 
Unt  perdu  armcs  ct  cbovenux. 
Argent  lioncnr  ct  Moigcouriu.' 


and 


'  Joaera  ex])ert«  duviennout  Itufien 
Jotiera  d«  Dcx  gourmiuida  et  plains  d'TTntase.' 
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ond  to  the  same  reign  is  attrtbuted,  not  perhaps  with  good 
reason,  the  tntriKluction  of  cards  into   Eumpo.  *      Henri   III. 
gambled  at  t«nni>,  n  game  which  in  Intc  time*  has  been  alm> 
luiely  free  from  sueli  a  reproach,     '  \otre  grand  Henri '  wai  a 
garohlrr  from  hi*  youth,  mid  foitered,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the 
aj'stera  of  plajing   on   paper   or  by    voucher*,    which    perhapt 
mora  than  any  other  Las  led  to  the  devetopmeni  of  high  play, 
and   stakes  quite  beyond    tbe    means   of   the    players.      1  here 
are  many  stories  of  the  cupidity,  the  meanness,  and  the  rash- 
avn  of  a  )(>ng,  who  in  many  rrvpectt  des^irved  the  admiration 
of  bis  subjeets.     Under  him  *  academies  de  jeu  '  were  establistied, 
to  which   all   claives  of  mtc'tL-ty  were  attracted,  to  follow   the 
example  of  the  Court,     Huge  »um»  were  lost  by  distinguikbed 
officers  of  state.      Hiron  in  a  single  year  was  hiklf-a-million  oC 
crowns  to  the  bad.     The  wett-known  diplomatist  and  courtier, 
Hassompierrr,  flourished  for  many  yesra  on  his  winning*,  but 
ended,    like  many   other  surnc**lul    gamesters,   in  penury  and_ 
w^^(chednes■.       An    Italian    named    Pimentello,    whom    Sully 
seems  to  have  called  -a  piffre,  ur  gie(-dy  gut*,  won  large  sum*  hv^ 
dexterity  rather  than  good  fortune.     The  example  set  by  ib(!S^ 
King  was  followed  by  uU  clashes  of  Parisian  societv,  and  in  tb^^ 
teeth  of   the  law  magistrates  and  judges  sold   petmissions  tc^s 
piny.     Louis  XIII.  was  less  of  a  gambler  than  his  prcdecesaor^M 
or  successor,  and  the  law  which  was  made  more  stringent  w: 


*  For  a  long  wliito  tbo  iarcntlciD  of  onedi  wn*  bellsiod  toliaTootvnnnd  la  tl^^* 
Inign  of  CharlM  VI.  iii  aan*«iiicnoa  nf  tlio  lanarelMS  of  IVm  M>iii(-*iH«r,  »h—  -~ 
Iband  a  nicniDir  on  tI>o  dibjcot  of  tonio  mrttc  |>«iintod  by  (iriiiKriiiiii!ar,  IVo^^^ 
wlikl)  t«  BHuniHl  thnt  tliow  mnlii  wrrci  iht>  lintt  vxnnijili^  Unt  Iraow  of  bih 
tarU<'r  nanli  linvo  brrn  ilinciivi'nuf,  niul  Ihitn'  aiM  nianj  twaaonii,  luo  loug  i 
ciUDinc,  fuc  tliD  oiilninn  thai  fiitvla  wvra  InlmJiK'od  luto  Entoiie  hj  tka  Qif  ' 
c<i  Zingnri  *onic^nlivin  In  tha  tluiliiiitli  oi'aliirjr. 
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to  Mine  extent  obejecJ.     But  wiih  the  Ornnil  Mi>nut|tic,  the 

Court  became  aguin  infectetl  with  the  puMion  for  p!»)',  and  the 

Labit  ipreftd  tu  mercantilo  and  provincial  societies.     Miuarin, 

master  of  ftnesM;  in  cards  as  in  politics,  plaved  biroielf,  and 

encouraged  others   to   ptirsue  an  occupation    which  he  knew 

would    odd    to  his  own    influence.     Occasionnlh'   «   show    was 

madi;  of  r«-spectability.     In   1613   a  wret(li<-<l  hlacktmith  was 

scourged  for  keeping  a  table,  and  in   lti55  Parliament  forbade 

cants,  dice,  and  billiards.     Nevertheless,  plav  prevailed  in  tli<! 

palace,  in  the  barrack,  and  in  the  hovel.     Matlaine  de  Motle- 

villo  saja  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  just  before  the  flight, 

the  courtiers  were  playing,  and  that  ^tB2arin  went  on  with  his 

eame,  while  hi*  senanls    packed   and  removm)  his  valuables. 

l.'onde,  Conti,  and  I^ngut^ville,  consigned  to  the  Bastille,  found 

DO  beds  pnividt-d,  so  got  cards  ami  played  all  night.      Marin 

Theresa  played  deeply,  and  witi)  bad  fortune.     And  Maxarin, 

to  whom  she  applied  for  money,  bad  ihe  inipertiDenca  to  rebuke 

her   for   being   'liberal   with   tbc    life  blood   of  tbo   people.' 

lilazarin  is  believed  to  hare  playct]  on  his  (leath-bcd,  and  Dc  la 

Kocbc  painted  a  picture  of  him  employing  nthcrs  to  play  when 

he  wa«  bcyiinil  playing  for  himself.     All  torts  of  persons  played, 

and   play  was  a  pa.tspott   to   the  hrsi  socriety.      Dangeau,  'le 

siuge  du    roi,'    ai  he    was  nieknumed,  owed  his  advancement 

more  to  his  gambling  than  to  hia  rhymes  or  bis  mathematics; 

and  l^ngler,  son  of  a  flunkey,  because  he  knew  bow  to  play 

sand  when  to  give  presenu  to  ttic  King's  mistress,  wu  fnely 

aslmittcd  to  the  presence  of  (he  most  reremonious  of  monarchs. 

^^iinsicur  was  as  fond  of  play  n*  hit  lintlhrr,  but,   with    the 

svijierstition  of  gamblurs,  never  pf^ruiilled  .Madame  to  he  present, 

liYCcause  she  brought   him    bad    luck.'      It  was  not    thought  an 

xroolt  to  Monsieur's  memory  ibat,  on  the  day  of  bis  death,  the 

I3uc  de  Bourgogne  and  oiber  nobles  played  at  brtian  in  bis 

spartoients   before    bis   corpse    was  cold.      Tbc   same   thing 

oc^rred  on  the  destb  of  the  King's  own  grandchildren,  and 

^t-Simon  tells  us  that  laniu|uenrt  tables  wen-  set  out  at  Marly 

^^hen   the  Dauphin   nnil    Dauphiness   were    lying  unburicd   in 

aa«)ther  chanilx-r.      l.aier,  the  Dui:hc-s»e  de  (terry  was  forced  by 

*ao  King  to  lay  aside  her  deep  mourning  and  frequent  the  play 

'"oom.     At  the  death  of  the  great  King,  gambling  hud  deprived 

5'j**  French  nobility  of  all  interest  in   their  conntry's  welfare. 

"*  hfc  Sovereign    was   supreme,   the   power  of   t!ie  aristocracy 

"***<JrmiinMl.     This  is  what  Mozarin  intendtHl.     We  may  doubt 

*"lnsthcr  he  foresaw  the  rcsulu  which  followed  later. 
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Roue  as  he  waa,  tbc  Regent  srcms  to  hnrr  mado  somR  bmi 
fidf  attempts  to  check  gambling.  Hat  the  ti<In  wns  too  itron^, 
uid  fwr  a  time  even  rcwe.  Tlic  ScoU^hmaR,  .John  Law,  rtutbor  of 
thcMissistippi  Khcinc.got  himiKir  made  Controller  of  Finance, 
AoA  pToinisMJ  to  rextore  the  rmancet  of  the  nation  b^'  enDounK>'V 
play.  He  Mtublislie<l  a  bank  whicli  he  conducted  in  bis  oim 
interests,  and  neaily  ruined  the  Slate.  Many  thousand  French- 
men (Sleinnietz  says  six  hundred  thousand  families,  but  dors  not 
Inote  his  authority)  lost  everything  they  poosessnl.  Kvenlualiy 
,aw  was  expelled*  and  tike  many  other  tucccMful  gamblers  was 
reduced  to  absolute  penur}'.  When  he  was  in  his  zenith  the 
DiichesM  de  lirrry  lost  in  ono  night  seventeen  hundred  thousauul 
livr4!s.  I^iuisXVl.  cared  nothing  fur  cards,  but  Marie  Antoinette 
kept  up  the  vicious  habit.  After  the  Revolution  the  s.atti-cutoltet 
played  at  street  corners,  and  the  Palais  Royal  became  the  centre  of 
popular  gaming-houses.  Miraheau  played,  and  was  robbed  while 
doing  so  in  the  house  of  an  actress.  In  the  Rue  Richelieu  was 
a  gambling  place  of  the  lowest  kind,  the  refreshment  being  I>caDS 
and  bacon,  an<I  the  couches  wooden  planks.  The  Republic, 
revelling  in  excitement,  did  not  deny  herself  the  excitement  of 
play.  Citixens  gambled  with  all  the  frenxy,  if  with  not  all  the 
meanness,  of  the  andtrme  nnltletie,  whom  they  flaileied  by  the 
imitation  of  one  at  least  of  their  vices.  Play  produced  all  its 
attendant  evils,  hut  passion  being  less  controlled,  those  evils  took 
a  more  than  usually  malignant  form,  and  murder  and  robberies 
abounded.  The  first  Napoleon  gambled  with  kingdoms,  but  not 
witli  ranis.  He  dtrspjsed  men  who  were  gamblers  in  the 
onltnnry  sc^Sl(^  When  l..asC^AS  in  exile  ailmitled  ihnt  he  had 
plaVMl,  Napoleon  said  he  was  glad  he  had  not  known  it,  as 
gainbh-rs  were  always  ruined  in  his  estimation.  A  story  is  told 
of  his  having  sent  Junot  in  ll^Q  to  play  in  order  to  acx:uiuuUte 
funds  for  the  Itaiisn  campaign,  hut  there  are  reasons  for  dis- 
believing it.  N'apoleon  in  St.  Helena  played,  chiefly  at  whist 
and  piquet,  hut  only  for  small  sums  and  as  n  pastime.  In  the 
Code  Napoleon  it  was  provideil  that  no  action  can  lie  for  a  ■ 
gaming  deltt  or  for  the  n-(^»'ery  of  money  lost  in  a  wager.  -_■ 
Foucbe  in  later  days  made  for  the  (lovernment  eonsidi-rahle  -^ 
sums  by  selling  permissions  to  farm  gambling  tables.  The  ae' 
Yearly  profits  of  one  house  alone  were  mucli  over  a  million  francs. 
Till  1S37  public  gambling  was  common  enough  in  Pari 
Since  then  some  cfTort  has  been  made  at  concealment,  though  t 
is  0|>enly  practised  at  the  Clubs  at  the  present  time. 

Play  has  Ixrn  common  enough  in  England  from  tile  earU 


•  SlO'innx'tt  sajiB,  ■  liko  a  fijul  fog,"    If  ho  liiid  (.nl^  fXpUined  to*  a  ftml  fe- 
lt Nt|xjUoJ,  a  giivd  taanj  Ixmdoncri  vonlil  havd  Ihankcil  liUii. 
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times,  tbuagh  it  it  pn>l>al)lc  that  gamMing  was  never  so 
^valent  as  now.  In  1527  Latimer  iircachcil  a  sermuD  a,t 
Cunbfidge  in  wbich  all  tlin  iniytaphiir*  were  based  on  card 
placing.  Roger  Ascbain,  in  the  dajs  of  thv  Virgin  Qaccn, 
satirized  the  methods  by  which  knaves  luru  on  fools  to  play.  In 
'BasilicoD  Doron"  the  author  could  not  agree  'in  forbidding 
cards,  dice,  and  other  like  ^mes  of  hazard/ 

The  Puritans,  as  might  bo    expected,    eschewed   cards,  '  the 

devil's  books,'  and,  as  was  also  to  be  expected,  plaj-  returned 

with  the  Itestoration.     The  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses 

in  that  reign,  coRsequenl  upon  the  importation  of  a  number  of 

Lorses  from  Tangi(!r,eiiciiu raged  racing,  which,  rapidi}'  bc<»)ming 

a  nationai  paslimo,  increased  so  much  as  to  call  for  It-^islativc 

interference,     lo  the  sixteenth  year  of  Charles  ll.'s  teign,  the 

cariimt  statute'  to  restrict  the  power  of  enforeiog  gambling  debts 

was  passed.     What  it  did  was  to  Impose  a  penalty  on  gambling 

bj  fraud,  and  to  enact  that  any  one  losing  more  than  tOU/.  on 

credit  should  not  be  compelled  to  make  bis  losses  good.     It  is 

probable    that    the    int^tntion    of    this    portion    of    the    statute 

(section  3)  was  to  lintit  the  amount  of  loss<rs  to  that  sum.     Mr. 

f^velyn  gives  an   account  of  the  King  opening  the  revels,  by 

itiiowiog  the  dice  himself  in  the  privy  chamber, '  where  a  table 

*U  set  on  purpose,  and  he  lost  his  100/.,'  where  the  use  of  the 

prnonat  pronoun  would  teem  to  have  clear  reference  to  the  Act. 

U  this  was  the  case,  the  statute,  which  in  terms  did  not  forbid 

playing  except  on  credit,  failed  of  iis  desired  pITect,     For  the 

King's  mistresses  played  dn-ply,  and  their  rxnmptit  was  widely 

foUowwl.    I'epyst  declares  that  I.aily  ('iKth^mniuc  lost  25,00')^. 

'Q   ODL-  night,  and    records  at   length  his   vivil   to  the  <  Gloom 

rorter'*,'  a  gaming  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  sayin^f,  how 

.glad  1  was  to  see  the  manner  of  a  gamester's  life,  which  I  see 

»  Very  miserable  and  poor  and  unmanly.'     Moll    Davis  lost  a 

*»"Ke  sum  lo  one  Colonel   Panton,  who  seems  to  have  used  the 

"'d  trick  of  placing  his  opponent  with  her  back  to  the  Umking- 

fii>kM.     With  lite  inonc-y  hi?  won  at  gambling,  Colonel  Panton 


*  16  Car.  II.  n.  7.  Ttut  ricsmblc  <■  roniatkablc  and  worth  anoting : — 
'  Vhnrea*  all  jawfal  Gamra  ami  Eiitreiiwi  should  not  W  olii^rwJM  nicd  than 
'  taacMul  sad  modcoate  itiinatloiiii.  and  ttiA  m  (OTUtlaal  imilea  or  cnlllDgs,  to 
a  litiaK  or  snake  uclawriil  lulTantajc*  IkcKby:  sail  whoreu  hj  tha 
odcnla  uM  of  ILeia  many  oiucluura  suil  iiioouvviili-iK^tiH  do  arlae,  sad  sM 
tit  fa<u>d  lo  the  maintauiuif;  sad  mrouniGriii^  cf  Eiiiitlry  idks  lueses  and 
-u-AMot;  pcnons  ia  thcU  iluhcniMt,  lewd,  nud  duaolutu  ooane  ot  lifv,  anci  to 
''^  oimaafBUttng,  dMeiiiii^.  «oui>eiiiii^.  oad  dcbandhnig  of  innny  of  tli<> 
'^>*nign  Mrt,  both  of  tlio  nobilitf  and  gnitr;.  and  otheis,  to  tlie  lc«  of  llivir 
Ij^cnooi  tfaaa  g&d  Ibo  atlM  ruia  of  Ibrlr  utiato*  and  fe^tlmei^  and  witbdnniaK 
™n»  bma  aoUu  sad  Isodatil*  oiaploTiiiciita  oud  oxivdMa— ^ 
1  Disij,  TOL  T.  p.  !«.    {Bt  WrS.) 
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acquired  an  eitat«  n^fir  Leicester  Square,  tbe  rapultttion  of 
which  is  assuredly  worthy  of  its  origin!  Xdl  Gwyiin  ktpt  » 
bassist  tnble  both  »t  I'nll  Mnll  and  at  Burford  House  to 
Windsor,  nnd  lost  fourtCN-n  hundred  guim-A*  to  the  Ducbcss  of 
Mazarin,  nircr  of  the  gambling  (  nnlinal,  a  Indy  who,  accnrd- 
ing  to  n  quaint  and  nut  wholly  credible  book  of  tlic  day.* 
would  as  A  rule  play  fair,  but  *  when  she  had  a  sharp  gamester 
to  deal  with,  would  play  altogether  upon  the  sharp  al  any  game 
upon  the  curds,  and  gcncmtly  cntne  off  a  winner.' 

In  the  subsenurnt  reigns  I'arlinment  passed  various  laws  to 
check  gaming,  but,  ns  was  not  unusual,  nimrd  more  at  the  lower 
than  the  privileged  classes.  Thus  the  1 7th  chapter  of  10  A:  11 
William  III.  reciting  that  'persons  bad  of  late  fraudulently 
oblaine<)  great  sums  of  money  from  tbe  children  and  servant* 
of  merchants  nnd  traders  by  colours  of  patents  under  tbe  great 
seal,'  enacts  that  all  such  lotteries  are  common  and  public 
nuisances,  thus  vetoing  Inllrries  not  eslnblishcd  by  itself  and 
conferring  upon  ttsclf  a  monopoly  of  vice.  This  is  indeed  the 
view  taken  by  Blnckstone  of  tbe»e  statutes.  *  Public  lotteries,' 
he  say8,t  '  HnUtit  h;f  aulhoritt/  of  J'urliument,  and  all  manner  of 
ingenious  devices  under  the  denomination  of  sales  or  otherwise, 
which  in  the  end  are  equiralcnt  to  lotteries,  were  prohibite*]  by 
a  great  variety  of  statutes  under  heavy  pecuniary  penalties.' 
Such  laws  were  about  as  ellicnctous  as  that  of  Henry  VUI. 
wliicb  prohibits  to  '  alt  but  (jeiiteiemcn  '  cert.iin  unlawful  games. 
Assuredly  the  writer  is  justified  in  his  view,  that  'parti- 
cular  descriptions  will  ever  be  lame  and  deficient  unless  all 
games  of  mere  chance  arc  at  once  prohibited:  tbe  inventions 
of  sharpers  being  swifter  than  the  punishment  of  the  law,  which 
only  hunts  them  from  one  device  to  another.'  Thus  also  ia 
(he  n-ign  of  the  second  George  three  Acts  were  passed,  imposing 
jirnnlltes  in  certain  games,  notably  fam,  which  nevertheless 
tluurishod.  In  17C4  George  111.  discontinued  the  immemorial 
custom  of  placing  hazard  on  Twelfth  ^lightat  Court,  and  after-  ^ 
wards  issued  strict  onlcrs  that  no  gaming  was  to  be  allowed  in  I 
the  Royal  Palaces.  Hut  these  efforts  were  without  avail.  'In 
spite,'  writes  I^^cky.t  'of  royal  precept  and  example,  and  in 
spite  also  of  a  number  of  luws  which  had  in  the  preceding  reigu 
been  enacted  against  gaming,  there  was  ns  vet  little  diminution 
of  this  passion.'  Charles  1-ox  once  said,  that  the  highest  plav 
be  had  ever  known  was  between  17":!  and  the  outbreak  ol  tlie 
American  War,  and  the  statement  seems  to  be  com>horatc()  by 

*  l>uou8'i*IIi»iivilis  of  Uuuiuston.*  H 

t  Vol.  IT.  p.  ITS.  ■ 

t  'Saglaad  ia  Um  E%ht«elh  Cvatnrj;  tol.  tI.  ^  151.  ■ 
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Horace  \V«lpole.  It  is  nccrssary,  bowcror,  to  dwell  for  b  little 
on  tbft  Utcr  portion  of  tbc  Georgian  era,  which  is  rich  in  the 
recnnis  of  gamblers. 

Fueik  princ^iis  ntnong  gamlilcn  wni  Charles  Jamn  Fox. 
It  would  have  been  odd  indei^d  if  he  had  not  been  a  gambler. 
It  was  eailjr  (hat  he  learned  the  habit. 

*  NoTcr  wu  them  a  moro  graeions  child,'  writes  Trovolyan,*  '  mora 
rioh  in  promiao,  morn  nroan  to  goml,  wlioo  in  the  Rpriog  of  17S3 
(he  doTil  entered  into  tfio  Lenrt  of  Lurtl  [Iiillund.  Ilnnimod  by  his 
dispnle  with  Lord  Sbclbumu.  he  conlil  think  uf  uo  b»tl<<r  divontton 
thaii  to  lalto  OharluN  fn>m  his  books  and  uarry  liim  to  liiu  Coutinont 
Ml  a  roaad  of  idluaoas  and  diBsiiiuttoii.  At  Spa  bi»  aintucmuut  nait 
to  aend  hia  son  every  tiiglit  tu  the  g.iiuiiiK  tiiUu  vith  a  poukutful  of 
gold ;  and  the  parent  took  not  a  little  paina  to  contrive  tliat  the  boy 
ibould  leave  Franee  a  fialshod  rake.' 

Tills  was  at  fourteen.       When    little  more    than   two  y^^n 

elder,  a  time  of  life  when  in  these  days  a  boy  is  barely  in  tltc 

lixtli  form  at  school,  Fox  was  admitted  to  Brooks's,  the  club  he 

Was  afterwards  to  make  famous,  but  the  club  where  the  temp- 

latioQs  to  gambling;  were  the  greatest  of  all.      For,  If  the  play 

was  not  higher  than  elsewhere,  the  players  were  all   men  whose 

position  and  penoiis  rendered  them  attractive  to  a  clever  youth 

Aialcing  his  di5but  in  society. 

*  Tbe  men,'  aRaiii  we  quote  TrCTelyaD,t '  who  swrept  up  the  gold  and 
•fciltod  out  the  dieo  on  the  old  round  table,  on  whose  hrund  and  glis* 
-teniug  nufaoe  the  evening  pupore  now  lie  iu  iuDOOont  arruy,  played 

~vaoi«  comfortably  and  mort*  guod  huinoitredly  than  olsewhure,  but 
ti>ej  did  not  play  for  higher  etakiis.  8i)ciuty  in  these  days  wua  ono 
~wast  casQo.  On  wLatuvor  pretext  -  -  .  half-a-dosen  people  of  fashion 
'Conned  thomsi!<lvea  together  .  .  .  the  bos  was  euro  to  bo  rattling  and 
-4110  cards  were  being  cut  and  shuffled.' 

Gambling  was  a  profession  to  the  leaders  of  the  London 

"^rorid,  of  hoth  sexes:  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  were  not 

-above  claiming,  as  one  uf  the  privileges  of  their  sex,  ailv.intage 

^^a  the   conduct  of  the  game,   and  in   settling   the  results  of 

the  plar.     In  such  a  society,  when  still  in  his  teens,  Charles 

James  Fox  look  his  rank  as  a  grown  man,  with  a  disposition 

in   which    bnllinnce    outshone    skill,    and    daring    oiilweighcd 

<aulion,  and  wiih  an  iron  constitution  which  cnahird  him  to 

ke  the  wildest  Hbertii-s  with  the  onlinnry  rules  of  life.     What 

^teiult  could    be  expected  ?     Born   to  shine,   he    shone    in   the 

*edetv  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  excelled  at  their  practices. 

Aq  admirable  player  at  games  of  skill  such  as  whist  and  piquet. 


•  *  Estly  tlutory  of  Cliarlo*  JiitiiM  Fni,*  p.  48.  \  M4.  \,  ISt. 
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hU  teinpcranieDt  mode  bim  prefpr  ganm  of  chance ;  and  he 
often  matcbcd  bimwlf  aftaiiut  fttilagaDisti,  who  made  baurd 
a  game  of  rtiancc  only  in  nikmr.      His   losses  rapidly  became 
enormous.     In  tlicic  days  few  mrn  rise  to  cmin^nco  of  mj 
■art  before  foitr,  but  Pitt  wn»  Prime  Minister  nt  twenty- fitt, 
nnd   Fox    was    the  King  of  Gamenlers  ot    twenty-two.      Two 
incidental  cbararleristtcs  of  tbis  pari  of  his  lif(^  aie  nrmnrkiiblF. 
NotbioK  could  alienate  tlte  sympnlhy  of  his  friends,  notluD| 
oould  oust  bis  own  good  humour.     After  a  lon^  day  in  ik 
House  of  Commons  and  a  long  cTening  of  rootinucd  ill- 
be  would  tranquilly  lay  his  head  on  the  gaming  table 
off  into  a  profound  slumber.    On  the  morning  after  an  un 
ruinous  night,  Bcauclerk  railed  on  him,  expecting  to  find  Uif 
excitetl  player  in  a  state  of  reaction,  the  ruined  gnmhler  bojio 
tessly  depietsed.     He  foum!   I'ox  plai^Idly  reading  HrriHlutui. 
'What  would  you  have  me  do  when  1  hare  lost  my  last  shilling'''' 
His   friends   supported    Fox   with   a   loyaltTf  due   more  lu 
tlbction  for  tiim  than  to  reliance  on  Lord  Holland.     Many  i^ 
them  found  him  in  funds,  and  more  became  security  for  tin 
obligations.     Their  cipirit  <U  rxirpf  was  known  to  the  ratmr; 
lenders  and  to  the  satirists.     (Joe  of  the  latter  wrote  : — 

'  But  hark  the  noise  of  battle  ft-oin  afar; 
The  Jews  and  Mocarouit-s  ate  at  war  ; 
The  Jews  preml,  and  Ihunderiug  from  the  stoctcB 
They  seize,  Uiey  liud,  they  circumcise  Charlue  Fox.' 

But  their  support  and  his  intelleei  availed  nothing  afio' 
continued  failure.     Fox's  ill-luck  was  persistent : — 

■  If  bo  touches  a  eard,  if  ho  rattlcK  a  box 
Away  fly  the  giiinens  of  this  Mr.  Fox. 
Hi-  huK  rout,  I'm  iifmiil,  with  ko  many  bard  knocka^ 
That  caiih  is  tit>t  jiloiily  with  tluH  Itlr.  Fox. 
And  he  ulwiiyii  inUHt  lone,  fur  tbu  ntnnigcHt  of  locks 
CiuiDot  keep  any  mouey  fur  thin  Mr.  Fox.' 

And  VV'alpolc  enumerating  the  things  worth  finding,  hraekef' 
the  philosopher's  stone,  the  misiing  hooks  of  Livy,  and  '  all  tb' 
Charles  Fox  has  lust.'  His  debts  to  friends  and  usurers  ti";' 
reached  u  huge  amount  in  177.3,  when  a  son  was  born  to  bi* 
elder  brother,  Stephen.  But  Lord  Holland  loved  bis  brillia"' 
vnprgrace  and  his  family  honour  too  much  to  allow  his  son  t0 
be  ruined.  In  spite  of  the  portentous  nature  of  the  gituatioi'' 
as  be  soon  found  it.  Lord  Holland  met  the  calls.  '  High  "^ 
low,  grasping  .Jew  or  good  Samaritan,  no  one  was  a  penny  tb^ 
worse  for  having  helpetl  his  favourite   hoy.'*     By  immMi't' 
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ps;menu  or  the  creation  of  annuities  which  fell  in,  Charlr« 
woB  ckued,  aad  the  Fux  property  IcMened  by  14n,0(H>/.  Hn 
was  thirn  twi-ntj-four.  He  had  already  acquired  a  potition  i» 
the  M-nntc  ccfunlled  only  by  that  of  his  g7*iit  rivid.  An  oppor- 
tunity of  a  VF4N)hhy  marriage  was  apparently  within  liia  reach, 
and  even  with  Fitt  opposes!  to  him,  there  is  no  position  to 
vrhirh  he  rouli!  not  hnvi--  iittninrd.  Rut  t]ip  passion  of  plnv  was 
too  much  for  him.  Neither  Lunl  Holland's  kindnccs  nor  the 
mnonstrances  of  his  friends  could  exp<rt  nalD^<^;  and  to 
frambling  is  dac  the  fact,  that  Fox  must  go  donn  to  posterity  as 
the  most  brilliant,  the  most  gifted,  but  not  the  most  succeurul 
of  public  men. 

But  he  had  many  rivaU  to  contest  his  supremacy.  Cieorgc 
Si-lwyn  for  many  yean  of  his  life  played  highland  his  corre- 
spondence abounds  with  passages  referring  to  the  gambling  trnns- 
actiona  of  himself  and  bis  friends.  In  the  latter  period  of  his 
life  be  is  said  *  to  have  g;i)t  the  better  of  liis  jiropensity  for 
play,  which  *  is  too  ^rcat  a  consumer  of  four  things — time. 
Wllfa,  fortune,  and  thinliing.'  One  of  his  partners  was  Lord 
March,  afterward*  Duke  of  Q»cen«berry,  who  in  1771  bn>oght  an 
action  to  recovi-r  five  hundred  guineas,  the  amount  of  a  wnger 
lud  with  .Mr.  Pigut  ns  to  whether  Sir  William  Codrington  or 
old  Mr.  Pigot  would  die  first.  Tht-  cute  was  tried  before  Lord 
.Mansfield,  and  a  verdict  found  for  the  plaintiff.  Richard  Rishy 
•nd  General  Pitzpairick  ;  Henry  Furnesc,  Secretary  and  after- 
*ards  Lord  of  the  Treasury;  'Fish'  Craufurd.  and  Lords 
Dowrraile,  Derby,  and  Cheslrrfictd,  were  among  a  large  number 
*f  Ins  wril-known  men  who  played  persistently  and  deep. 
But  play  was  not  confinml  to  one  society  or  one  class  : — 

*  II  i«  extremclj  to  bo  hunented,'  aaid  Lord  Kcii jou,  in  a  charge 
^<:liv{n.il  in  1790,  'that  thi>  rici:  of  giunhllitg  luM  dcaoended  to  the 
''try  lugrcKL  orderM  of  tin;  peuph:.  It  i.t  ]iri.'ValVnt  amiMig  ihe  highest 
tuiks  of  H»«iety,  who  hare  8■^t  an  example  Vi  tkuir  iiifuHora  and  aeem 
b  think  themxetres  too  gmt  for  the  Uw.  I  wtHh  they  ooold  be 
Itaiabcd.  If  any  prowviitious  urc  fairly  hniujtht  beforo  me,  and  tho 
putiet  are  jiuttly  cuuvicti-d,  whiLtt.'vi-r  luay  bu  their  nude  or  station  in 
^  OMintry— thouRh  Ibuv  kIvmiIiI  lie  Ibe  fint  ladioa  iu  tbo  land — 
1^  shall  certainly  exhibit  Uienintilvea  in  the  pillory.' ' 

to  the  following  year  Lady  Buckinghamshire  and  two  other 
«ili«  of  position  were  in  foct  condemned — not  indeed  to  tho 
pillaty,  bat  to  pay  fifty  pound*  for  illegal  gambling.f 

*  He  wctnscT  oT  Ibta  h  rery  doalitftiL     H«  ialrDdaooil  'Vt'Ub«nf>K«  to 
Bntbi'i  in  17^.  vlieo  sUly-Dim.'. 

*  Aditon's  *OU  TlmcR,'  iiiiuUd  by  Lccky,  'Eugluad  Is  Uie  Eisblemlli 
(alv7,'  ToL  tL  p.  ISt. 
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Sutioinelx  ha>  collecied  s  number  of  anecdotes  of  ^mesUn 
nf  ilii(  ]>eriDil :  *  of  Sir  J.  B.,  who  lost  3S.0l)O/.  oner  night,  sod 
shot  himself;  of  Lord  F.,  who  dird  in  17^3,  having  plajMl 
away  an  estate  of  18,000/.  a  yrnr,  and  lOO.OOOt  in  nwdj 
money;  of  Lonl  J).,  who  succa-dMl  to  n  large  properly  in 
Ireland,  lint  encumbered  witli  play-debts  amounting  to  ■ 
quoiter  of  a  million ;  of  a  certain  Duchess,  vife  of  a  ci-daa>t 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  was  fleeced  of  iOOfiOOL;  of 
Henry  Weston,  haof^d  in  17Ufi  for  forgery  undertaken  W 
defray  card-debts;  of  VV.  B.,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  gooA 
position,  conricted  in  Edinburgh  of  violent  tbcft  of  bank-oola 
taken  for  the  same  purpcwc.  )n  1818  nearly  every  month  of 
tbc  yftar  was  distinguished  by  a  duel  or  duels  resulting  (rom 
gambling  quarrels.  In  a  word,  the  law  seemed  utterly  unablr 
to  cope  with  a  habit,  which  produced  disasters  of  lernb!>- 
frequeney,  but  of  the  advantages  of  which  it  is  impossible  Id 
discover  a  trace. 

It  was  not  only  nt  cards  that  men  gambled.  LotMrtei 
nbounded,  though,  as  wr  have  said,  they  were  to  some  cxteai 
Tcduced  in  1778.  Tlie  upper  classes  won  or  lost  money  (*> 
Iiorsc-rnoes ;  and  there  was  no  subject  under  the  sun  on  wkitfa 
they  did  not  bet.  The  notorious  betting-book  at  llrooks's  is,ifl 
Trcvclyan's  opinion,  a  curious  memorial  of  the  society  of  ihf 
time,  possessing  an  interest  of  its  own  which  retembles  nathiag 
in  any  library  or  museum  in  the  country.  Fifty  guineas  ttol 
Lord  Thurlow  gels  n  fcllership  of , the  Exchequer  lor  bis  son; 
fifty  that  Mademoiselle  Hcinel  does  nut  dance  nt  the  OptiS 
House  next  winter ;  fifty  that  Lord  Ilrhester  gives  his  first  vM 
in  Opposition  and  kill*  his  first  ii-u  pheasants.  A  hundml 
guineas  that  Consols  fall  ten  per  cent,  before  they  rise  ten  p" 
cent,  (made  in  April  1778).  Three  guineas  to  receive  firr 
hundred  if  the  Allied  Armies  are  oat  of  Paris  Rt  Chritlxnl* 
17i)4.  One  to  twenty  that  martial  law  is  proclaimed  bcfc 
Charles  Fox  is  of  the  Hrtvy  Council.  Two  to  twt-nty  on  taij 
Weymouth  having  the  Treasury  against  Lord  W'eymflUll)- 
One  to  receive  a  hundred  when  Lord  Derby  goes  up  in  > 
balloon.  Ten  that  Free-trade  is  aholishetl  before  FpiieopscT- 
Five  hundred  to  ten  that  none  of  the  Cabinet  were  behcsilN 
within  throe  years.  Bets  upon  the  marriages  and  deaths  oi 
memWrs.  Bets  upon  '  an  event  understood  between  ih^ 
bettors.'  B«!ts  upon  events  of  little  public  interest  and  \t» 
delicate  nature,  some  of  them  erased  by  the  pruiiery  of  a  h^^ 
*Ke.     Assuredly  eaii  the  mftnbers  nf  Hrooks's  sar— 

■  BloDy  of  iljim  Hill  W- found  in  a  TuluuK olkd  ' Tfae  (iSoiiBS Cslsodit,' IV 
evflWDr  IUkouH,  [<uljtialic<l  iu  1S30., 

*Quidqais 


^^^^^P  Gambling. 

^H    '  Quidqnid  agnut  liomiou,  VDtiini,  timor,  itj,  Toliipta; 
^H      ....  uuatri  £un>£o  HbolU.' 

Brooks  s,  bowcTcr,  hftd  not  tUe  monopoljr  of  club  play  :— 

'  Tbd  puniDg  at  Almuck'x,'  wribM  Wnlnolo  to  Horace  Mann, 
'  Mliioli  hauL  taken  tli«  j»cu  of  Wltitft'x,  in  worthy  of  llio  docli&«  of  tii*t 
£m|iire.  Tlio  young  lueu  of  t4ie  itijo  luoto  ten,  liftonD,  twonty 
(boiuaiid  pouu<I*  iu  au  dreuuig  tliore.  Lord  SlAVunluIo,  not  ouc-aixl- 
tweaty,  loet  ll.OOCi/.  lb«ru  Isat  Tiieeduy,  but  rucuverwt  it  by  oao 
great  kauU  at  kozard.  U«  sn'oto  a  |{teut  uatlt ;  "  now  if  I  bad  bcoii 
pUyiag  deep  I  taigbt  bavo  won  luilUons." ' 

At  the  'Cocon-tree'  in  liSO  ihcrc  wa»  a  cnjt  at  hazard,  tbe 
differeitce  of  which  ninountvd  to  180,0(K)il.  At  Grabain'it 
Qub  took  |>laO(!  the  wbi»t  which  led  tu  thi^  ooloriou*  D«  Ko» 
trial.  Lord  de  Ros  b«ing  ucvuud  of  cheatinu:,  brought  an 
action  for  lihtl  agaiu»t  his  traduccrs,  but  lost  n  verdict,  which 
he  only  suivivpd  a  short  lime.  The  'Timers,'  in  a  ieadinjr 
article,  said  that  the  public  judgment  pcrfrcily  coincided  with 
^a  vcnlict ;  and  pcrhap*  the  least  (cvcro  criticiun  on  the  event 
^K  Hook't  punning  cpitnph,  '  Hem  liM  the  pmnicr  baron  ot' 
^H^H^  pnticully  awnitinf^  the  Inxt  trump.'  In  trnrlier  days 
^^^^P  had  a  weU-de>erv4Hl  but  not  bright  reputation : — ■ 

'7t  ia  drcjulfnl.'  writes  a  wtll-Icnown  poor  in  1750,  'to  see  not 
only  there,  but  alntost  in  crrry  hoiiitn  in  the  town,  what  dormstationB 
«m  aadfl  by  that  dostructivo  fury,  tlio  spirit  of  play ;  I  tiemblo  to 
ttnk  that  tfao  rattling  of  a  dic<o-b»x  at  Whito'x  may  one  day  or  other, 
if  Bya>n  ahoald  bo  a  moiabiir  of  tliat  noble  «ocitity,  striko  down  all 
■rei  fiiM  oaks.' ' 

ffattier't,  vherv  Macao  flourished,  and  where  Bnimmell 
ibooc  for  a  dozen  yean,  came  to  an  untiinrtr  itnd  in  1^19, 
md  waa  taken  by  a  let  i>f  blnckl<^».  Hut  perbapt  the  mo«t 
*idely  notoriun*  club  of  all,  though  a  club  only  in  name,  was 
&ockford'»,  eMabiishetl  in  1827.  Crockford,  who  teem«  to 
We  been  a  ftshmonger,  wai  a  man  of  much  energy  and  no 
Gide  (jict.  Having  at-cumulnted  some  capita),  he  set  up  the 
tHablisliment  in  St.  James's  Sirecl,  which  was  desrribed  at  its 
<il»ning  as 'the  new  Pandemonium,  whose  walls  will  tell  no 
tun.'  There  he  kept  x  hazaril  bank  against  all  comers.  He 
*Win«  to  har«  playe<l  fatrly,  but  fullv  availeit  himself  of  the 
idnntages  of  being  the  banker.  His  courtesy  and  good 
■naners  made  'Crocky'*'  the  mge,  and  young  and  old,  ricb 
■nil  poor,  provided  only  they  had  the  entree  to  good  London 
*ocieIy,  were  admitteil  to  his  rooms,  and  thronged  to  swell  his 
luvfits.     tn  1840  he  retim),  having  accumulated  a  fortune  of 

^■ut  a  million  sterling. 
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Tbfi  nxecuiirn  guverninciit,  lenient  to  tli«  cIdIm  In  wKif:h  manv 
tif  tlipir  mtrtnlit-rt  belonged,  seem  (<>  have  tna<)e  sercrMl  spaiimxlic 
and  not  wbuli-heaited  attempt*  to  put  dowu  jtamblin)^  in  otlier 
ciaities  of  Kocietv.  In  17^)7  the  'IieiJt'oid  Arms' was  attacked 
under  wamnt  by  the  policr,  who,  after  a  slreauous  sicf^e,  forced 
their  way  in  and  found  fifteen  pcrsonB  at  tabic,  but  not  artaalJjr 
playing,  aa  there  could  not  be  a  mnviction.  Two  jeart  Inter  the 
pnlioe  made  sereral  raid*  ;  one  cm  a  house  in  I^ierslrr  Square:, 
whence  one  of  the  gambler*  endeavouring  to  escape  fell  into  ibe 
area  and  wa*  killed  ;  another  on  turn  of  tbe  notoriuu*  placet  in 
King'*  Place.  Uui  the  law-breakers  were  alrougcr  than  tbe 
taw-maken,  even  when  ibe  latter  were  in  earnest ;  the  breakioK 
vp  of  one  '  hell '  meroly  led  to  the  cttablisbnwnt  of  antrtber,  and,' 
the  evidence  taken  before  tho  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1M4  clearly  showed,  that  gnmblin);  went  on  in  a 
large  number  of  houies  frequented  by  |>i-ri(oM»  of  all  position!. 
There  were  over  twenty  such  nlat^es  in  Pall  Miill.  Piccadilly,  and 
St.  JanteVa  Street  alone.  Nor  were  the  stakes  confined  to 
money  ;  clothes,  and  jewels,  bouses  and  timber,  were  staked,  and 
Alaal  sometimes  by  women  that  which  is  more  valuable  than 
cither.  Perhaps,  however,  th«  most  rtrmarkablc  waj^  etw 
made  was  brought  to  light  in  an  investigation  which  took  plan 
at  How  Street  in  181 2.  The  police  oflirer  re|>oTlc)]  that  he  liaJ 
seen  two  men  on  a  wall  on  iiamiMlead  Hiiad,  one  of  them  haiq;- 
in^  by  his  neck  from  a  lamn-poit,  having  been  just  lied  up  and 
*  turned  off'  by  the  other.  It  appears  that  the  men  bad  *  tutsed' 
all  day,  drst  for  money,  then  for  their  clothes,  and  last  wbicb  of 
tbe  two  should  hang  the  other.  The  lnrf>cr  man  of  the  twsi* 
lost  the  toss,  and  was  actually  paying  the  penalty  when  tbe 
polire  oinc<;r  intervened  to  sove  his  life. 

Of  course  thi-rtr  was  a  good  deal  of  cheating.  Of  the  fttu/jrH 
driven  from  Prance  by  the  pr^uich  Itevoliitlon  there  were  moilT 
who  lived  upon  play,  and  Mfveral  of  itiese  managed  to  prolonfl 
their  depredations  for  some  tinae.  *A  certain  Frenchmsn.' 
writer  Air.  Dunne,'*  'who  a»umed  in  Loudon  tbe  title  and 
manner  of  a  baron,  has  been  known  to  surpass  all  the  mot 
dexterous  rogues  of  the  three  kinf;doms  in  the  art  of  robbing. 
His  aiile-de-enni|)  w<i$  n  kind  of  (icrinan  captain  wbo  arted  tt< 
double  part  of  a  Prench  spy  and  an  Knglish  oflicer.'  In  ISiO, 
James  Lloyd,  who  was  u  Xletbodist  preacher  on  Salunlays,  aid 
the  keeper  of  a  Little-^oor  illcKal  lottery  all  the  rest  of  the  weet, 
was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  tabaut. 
And  pro(-<-eding8  against  one  \Villiam  Wrijthl  in  Bricblun,  ihiw 
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ryearc  enriit^r,  sli(>wed  a  must  (IiKONlilable  itate  of  alTiun  carried 
oa  in  the  libraries  uf  tluii  «ver-pO{>ular  w»te ring-place. 
Anions  the  beat  kauwa  men  <n"  (heir  lime,  who  puiii  beavj' 
penaltj*  for  their  love  o{  pU^'.  were  Boau  Brummell  anil  Tom 
DuDrombc.  For  a  time  \ety  lucky,  the  former  pursued  a  career 
of  brillisnt  inwlcrncv  almost  without  a  rival.  U'inaing  lar^lv 
one  Any  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lomlon,  wbo  wa>  a  brewer,  he 
pocketed  the  cnsli  with  a  low  bow  anil  said,  'Thank  you. 
Alderman  !  fur  tlm  futurtf  1  will  ncTDr  drink  »ny  porter  but 
Tours.'  '  1  wi»b,  sir,'  replied  the  Mayor,  '  tltat  vvery  binulcguaid 
ID  Loodoa  would  say  Uie  Munc.'  For  m«iiy  yexn  Unimmell 
held  bis  own,  and  more  than  held  bis  own,  with  rata  who«! 
partes  were  far  lonf^er.  But  the  tum  came — Bnimmell  bimtelf 
lucd  to  say,  after  the  loss  of  a  lucky  sixpence  with  a  bole  in  it — 
aod  Brummell  went  rnpidly  down  bill.  He  died  in  abject 
pwerty,  in  1840,  at  tlic  age  of  *ixly-two.  Tnm  Ouncombr, 
btii  to  a  fine  fortuntr,  was  an  halnliu'  of  TatlLTs-iU's,  .'VImack's, 
Onckford's,  and  <rth«r  temples  of  play,  and  beinjc  as  generous 
ud  bigli-spirited  as  Fox  himself,  soon  rivalled  liiin  in  thu 
attnt  of  bis  losses.  At  one  time  his  father  paid  ]<'{^,00l)/.  for 
Um,  a  sum  closely  approachinf;  that  paid  by  Lord  Holland  for 
ros.     Like  Fox,  he   profited  nothin);  by  experience,  and  died 

Sor.  There  werr  those  wbo  thought  that  the  great  Duke  of 
(Uingbm  was  among  high  plnyerx.  But  in  18:^3  the  Duke, 
*bo  OS  a  rule  did  not  much  car«!  what  people  thought  or  said  of 
^,  look  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  a  twrrister  who  haul 
jBiUicly  alluded  to  the  rumour,  and  de<:Iaring  that  in  the  wholtt 
QHnse  of  bis  life  he  had  never  won  or  lost  IfO/.  at  any  game, 
*sdthat  he  bad  never  played  hnxard  or  any  game  of  chance  in 
*sy  public  place  or  club.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that,  unlike 
BoCber,  who   repeatedly  lost   great   sums,  the    Duke  was  no 

Cblcr.     *Tbc  great  Captain,'  writes  .Mr.  Tiinbs,  *  was  never 
irn  to  ptay  deep  at  any  game,  not  war  or  politics.'     Xeitber, 
lunrevcr,  was  be  in  any  M^nsi.*  a  gambler  at  these. 

Soon   after   the   cowinencemi-nt  of  the  present  reign   thera 

<ioain«d  a  considerable  lull  iti  the  fever  of  high  play.     Crock- 

Kfil's,  as  we  have  seen,  was  abandoned  by  its  originator  in  ISIO. 

U  1846  an   .\ct  was   passed,  making  nil  contracts,  whether  by 

fV9\  or  writing,  by  way  of  gaming  or  wagering,  null  and  void, 

*iui  no  suit  maintainable  in  any  court  of  law  or  eijuity  to  recover 

^j  stun  of  money  or  valuable  thing  alleged  to  have  been  won 

IpOA  any  wager,  or  whidi  shimld  have  been  tleposited   in  the 

•Uads  of  any  person  to  abide  the  event  on  which  any  wager 

*hoold  hare  been  made.     But  the  Act,  though  it  did  much  by 

luiuDg  wagers  incapable  of  l^al   enforcement,  did   less  to 
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difcnnragc  gambling  tban  n  c^Imngr  in  tlie  «llitu(]«  of  tliose  wb< 
bnil  influence  tin  tbe  bnbii  of  English  soeietv.      Plaj'  gr«i 
disfnvniir  not  only  absoluli^Iv  at  Court,  wbere  tbe  Consort  of  (bftl 
Sovereign  entirvl j'  abhoired  it,  but  among  tbe  rankt  of  atKtFsmen, 
end  men  of  wcaitb  and  rulluip.     Tbe  places  of  Fox  and   Dan- 
combe,  Chesterfield  and  Qaeensbcrrir,  were  not  filled  up.    Hannl 
and  Innsquenrt  fell  into  disfavour,  and  where  there  was  pinj  at 
all,  the  inon^  mcMlerate  nttr.ietiun*  of  vihiat  and  pitiuet  replaced 
tbein.       'Ilie    '  mitle    of   tbe    bone*'    w»k    no  longer   beard  at 
Brooks's,  and  ibut  club  subsided  into  being  one  of  the  most  quiet 
and  respectable  in  anj-  metropolis.     Gambling,  driven  about  xbt 
same  period   from    Prance,  took  refuge    in  German  vatering- 
placcs.     There  at   Itadcn-ltnden,    Wiesbaden,   Homburg,  aad 
elsewhere,  rottktie  and  Irmie  ct  un  tnblc*  flourished  for  over  • 
quarter  of  a  eenturv,  with  llie  sanclinn  of  tlic  gornrnmenls  and 
to  their  profit,  but  to  the  detriment  of  many  citizens  of  al!  tbe 
principal  Kurojiean  States.     Tbe  piny  was  slrictlv  fair,  but  the 
chances  in  favour  of  tbe  keepers  of  the  banks  were  so  great,  ih»: 
all  those  harpies  made  enormous  fortunes.     One  of  them  «■« 
called  Le  Blanc,  and  the  answer  he  gave  to  a  youthful  requnt 
for   bis    advice    is    rhnracteiistic    for   coolness   and    for    (nitti. 
*  Dites-moi,'  said  a  bcanliess  tvro  to  him,  '  est-cc  que  le  mii^ 
gagne  ou  le  noir?'     'iMonjiieur,'  was   the  cynical   reply,  'w 
Blanc  gagne  toujours.'     'I'he  tables  of  coursm  altnscted  to  them 
swindlers  of  all  kinds,  who  found,  however,  tn  private  play  s 
greater  scope   for  their  talents  than  they  coiUd  obtain  in  tbe 
public  rooms.     A  goo<l  story  is  told  of  the  unmasking  of  obd  of 
these.     A   well-known    conjuror    of    honest    reputation,  who» 
powers  "f  sleight  of  hand  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  fkj 
cards  for  money,  suspected  a  frequent  player  of  ecarte  ami  sncb 
games  of  unfnir  play  ;  and  sitting  down  with  him,  with  the  ctf 
nixance  of  several  bystanders,  soon  found  his  suspicions  con- 
ftimed.     Atone  period  of  the  game  tbe  players  were  'four  Jl," 
and  the  conjuror's  opponent  turned  up  the  king.     '  Very  terasil* 
able  indeed,'  said  tbe  conjuror,  in  a  tone  of  emphasis  which 
arresteil  his  opponent's  attention. — '  Yes,  a  lucky  coup,'  was  lit 
reply.     'Very  remarkable  indeed.      1  have  the  four  kings  of  iV 
pack  in  my  lap.' 

Tbe  play  at  Homburg  and  Baden  increased,  as  all  continwl 
play  is  apt  to  increase,  in  fury  and  in  amount.  During  tbr 
season  men  and  women  of  all  nations  and  all  classes  throng 
the  wrli>lit  and  luiurious  lalons  de  Jeu.  Statesmen  sa^ 
financiers  sat  side  by  side  with  turf  men  of  little  repulaliis 
and  e/malicrs  iTindiatrie  of  none  nl  nil.  Ambassadresses,  wi'*' 
of  ministers,  and  owners  of  the  proudest  Dtimea  in  the  ariilo- 
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I     cmcj  «f  Knssia,  Frnncc,  Itnlj',  Spain,  and  even  England,  were 
I     jostled  nt  llir  gitmbling  t»blp  I>y  thi;  ' cruchevast^t '  and  cocvttef 
I      of  Euru)M.-«n  cajiitnl*.     'At  It-ut  nn<^  hnlfof  iIm^  compnny,'  said 
I      Mr.  O.  Sala  in  on«  uf  n  «eriiu  of  brilliant  paix^rt  he  wrnti:  on 
'      (be  subjecc,  'mav  be  aasumed  to  be  urnuil  raM:alt,  raMinli  uialo 
and  female,  the  ofT-ecouiinprs  of  all  ilie  >but-up  gainblinicLouMS 
in  Earopc,  demirefis  and  hrtlUs,  single  and   uumarried  women 
ianuraernblR.'     The  display  of  rmotion  was  studiously  cbecked 
and  irnnilals  wen-  carefully  busbril  up.     But  scandals  occurred,. 
a«  vert  111- less,  and    the  tragic    ending  of  many  a    nigbt    of   \\\ 
■ncceu  in  ibe  cool  morning  of  the  Homburg  bills  baa  formed 
tbe  subject  of  tUe  satire  of  the  academy  and  the  preu.     In  lijGS 
the  Prussian  Government  took  up  tbe  matter  with  a  high  band. 
In  February  of  that  year  an  anoouncetoeni  was  made,  that  '  the 
Pniatian  Government  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
lessees  of  tbc  gnming-lablcs  at  W  icsbadcn,  l^ms,  and  Homburg, 
their  coosvot  to  the  cancelling  of  the  contracts,  has  reiolvcs)  to 
terminate  their  privilt^cs  by   a.    legislative  measure.      It    has 
presenleil  a  Bill,  fixing  the  year  1S72  as  the  limit  of  tbe  exist- 
ence of  these  establishments,  and  even  authortxing  the  Govern- 
raent  to  suppress  them  at  an  earlier  period  by  royal  ordinance. 
No  indemnity  is  to  be  allowed  to  persons  holding  concesiions.' 
The  action  of  Prussia  was  generally  applauded.     The  associa- 
tion of  her  favourite  watering-places  with  *  hells '  had  grown  to 
deserve  tbe  opprobrium  of  Europe.     As  a  leading  newspaper  in 
E^ngtand  statrcl,  *  Gambling  practised  habitually  is  a  leprosy; 
and,  as  it  is  by  habitual  gamblers  that  these  haunts  are  made  \a 
flonrisb,  this  alone  should  r»-(inoiI«  the  world  of  tourists  to  a 
deprivation  which  for  tliem  must  he  slight;  while  to  the  class 
i^y  imitate  without  equalling,  it  will  bo  the  prohibition  of  an 
abominable  habit.'     The  law  was  carried  into  effect  in   1^72. 
Thenceforth  on  the  tables  of  the  Kursaats  of  Homburg,  Itmlen 
Usdeo,  and  Wiesbaden,  the  evening  newspapers  have  lain  witli 
the  same   innocence  as  that    with    which    Tnrvelvan  describes 
Ibem  lying  ""   *''*'    round    table  at    Brooks's.      Homburg  was 
ilriven  to  rely  on  her  natural   attractions,  and  we  believe  that 
ife  has  not  been  a  sutTerer.     And  the  reprobate  throngs  that 
once  rained  her  reputation,  forced  from  one  more  of  their  strong- 
bslds,  find    it  not    t»ay    now    to   get   a    resting-place    for  the 
nies  of  their  feet.     Indeed,  except  at  Monte  Carl'i,  it  would  be 
)ti£cult  to  find  in  Europe  n  public  fahn  ilr.  jm,  though  there 
issearcely  perhaps  a  capital  without  several  of  those  clubs,  the 
sdnission   to  which  depends  on    practically   little  more   tbait 
ptyinent  of  a  subscription. 
The    American    temperament    is    calculated    to    encourage 
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gnmbling,  nnd  it  ii  not  a  tnalter  of  woiKler  itmt  gambling; 
kIhiuiicI*  in  th«  Great  Republic,  Tbe  spirit  of  speculntion 
'perrades  all  tlieir  actions,  and,  intlucncin^  tlieir  political 
and  roniniercial  circlea,  inllucncn  still  more  other  portions 
of  their  society.  Lvcn  the  Presidential  election  is  made  the 
subject  of  heavy  wngcrs,  and  pecuniary  intcrcM  largrly  nfTcct* 
votes.  It  is  difficult  to  rrnd  an  AmeritMn  newspaper  witboot 
finding  allusionE  to  soinn  form  or  nthrr  of  gambling,  adi) 
many  of  their  works  of  Action  t«em  with  r«f«n-nces  to  pUy. 
])y  far  the  larger  jiruportion  of  the  writings  of  Bri^t  Harte,  for 
instance,  deal  with  the  gambling  iiansactioiiB  of  the  western 
miners,  not  the  least  notorious  being  the  witty  account  of  & 
contest  between  a  Heathen  Chinee  and  two  Euchre  players, 
vbich 


■  The  floor  it  was  strewed. 
Like  l«aTca  «»  the  stran<1. 
With  Uie  cards  which  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding 
At  the  game  be  did  not  oudcrstand.' 


I 


Their  favourite  4:nrd  gntne,  however,  seenis  to  lie  l*oker> 
late  American  Minister  introduced   it   into  Kngland,  where  It 
flourishes    only    to    a    moderate   extent.     Inasmuch    as    under 
certain  circum stances  a  player  is  not  obliged  to  show  his  hand, 
the    element   of  personal   idiosyncrasy  is  introduced    into  the 
game,  and  a  player  has  to  think  of  his  opponent's  character  u 
well   as  his  own    cards.     It  may  be  that  this  peculiarity  ha* 
hindered    its   populnrity  in    this    country.     Another    farourite 
game  on  1>oth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  Napoleon.      Five  cards 
nre  dealt,  and  tlie  players  in  turn  dc<;lare  the  numlx'r  of  tricks 
each    claims  to  make;   whoever   declares    the  highest  number 
plays  against  the  rest,  and  the  first  led  card  maki^s  trumps.     It 
is  scarcely  a  game  to  play  in  mixed  society,  for  the  advauta^ 
obtainable  by  confederates  arc  enoimoua.     A  good  story  is  told 
of  the  outwitting  of  a  pair  of  such   players   by  an   apparent 
innocent.     Oidy   two  players   were  playing  ;  and  to  one,  the 
innocent,  was  dealt  ace,  king,  queen,  knave  of  clubs  and  aoe 
of  diamonds.     He  naturally  backed   himself  to  get  lire  tricks, 
the  chances  in  favour  of  his  doing  so  being  enormous,  supposing 
the  hands  to    be    fairly    dealt      His  wagers  to  an   increaxioje: 
amount  were  taken  by  an  outsider  looking  over  his  opponenl'a 
hand.     The    readiness    with    which    his    oflers    were  accepted, 
raised  his  suspicions,  and  when  bis  bets  rose  to  a  bigb  etakt? 
he  made  diamonds  trumps,  and  found  his  adversary  with  6t^ 
clubs.     The  biten  were  deservedly  bit. 

So  far  for  gambling  in  other  counlric*  and  at  other  tiniei 
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We  propose  to  tlcvote  tlie  Tcmainder  of  our  space  t»  tbe  present 

potition  of  Liiglttti  ftatnblin^.     An<l  first  ns  Trfjnnls  gambling 

■I  nrds.     It  i>  un(|uesttonuble  that  there  is  ito  sucb  cnrd  piny 

•I  characterised  (tie  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  ceDtur;  and 

the   first  thieo  decadea  of  this,     A    few   ipcars  ago   we    doubt 

whetlier  this  could   have  been  said.     Very   hcav}-  suins    hare 

bei^n   lost  bj-  more  than  one  well-known   member   of   present 

society.     And   whist  for  very  high  stakes   prcvulcd   at  more 

than    one  <:lut>,    frequented   by  the  jninKtJn  ttcirtr   nf  the    last 

decade.     Itut  the  round  tables  at  Urooks's  anti    White's   have 

diuppeared,  and  nothing  has  exactly  taken  their  place.    Haxard 

is  dead.     Dice,  save  for  iooBensive  backgnuimon,  are  unused. 

Macao,    Faro,    K    and    O,    Lansquenet,    and    other    games    of 

bygona  days  are   unknown.     The  American  games  of   Poker 

siwl  Euchre  have  gained  no  bold.     In  a  word,  the  evil  of  card 

play  is  not,  in  London  «»cicty,  prevalent  la  anything  like  (be 

Client  known  to  the  last  years  of  George  111.     Hut  there  still 

u  nrd  play  in  the  great  cities  of  Kngland,  which   is  harmful 

boili  in    itself  and  from  the  rxample   it    gives  and    (he    taste 

it  fosters.     A  recent  case   which  came    before    the   Divisional 

Cnin*  brought  to  light  the  |>»pularity  of  the  game  of  Baccarat 

*Biong    young    men   of  good    position   and   education.     The 

investigations  of  the  police  have  shown,  that  there  are  many 

pisy  ntablishments  in  London  to  which  strnngers  can  without 

Acuity  obtain   nccesf.     The  author  or  authors  of  a  volume 

oUed  *  Tempted  London,'  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed  at 

the  lintd  of  this  paper,  asiert  that  there  is  scarcely  a  district 

U  tke  metropolis   in  which  such  clubs  do  not  exist.     'From 

Uaapstead  to  CamlH'rwell,  from  Hayswaler  to  Cterkenwell,  in 

■Ub  streets  and  main  thoroughfares,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 

tlat,  wherever  you  may  be  standing,  you  are  not  more  than 

u*e  or  ten    minutes'  walk  from   a  gaming  house,'     They  (wc 

Manio    the  plural)   declare   that    the   number  of  such    places 

■BCKBset  year  by  year.     Their  existence  becomes  easily  known 

^  the  doss   likely  (o  um^  them,   far  more  easily   than  to  the 

[Kilice.   They  are  apinrenlly  frequented  by  mechanics,  workiog- 

■n«D,  artixans,  and    clerks.      There    is    the    same    mixture    of 

"»k  and  pigeon,  de(«>y,  jackal,  and  tyro,  which  many  writers 

WBitif  Mr,  Sfda  have  described  at  the  German  kursaals.     The 

'tniaie   element   is    not    lest  present.     The  usual   scenes  take 

pWe,  The  usual  results  follow,    *  Vou  will  sec,'  says  the  writer 

"f  aae  of  the  clearest  and  most  temperate  chapters  (*  a  bird's- 

*J«  view  of  London  gambling')  *  last  sixpences  being  staked  all 
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round ;  and  you  ran  nntch  the  cagt-r,  ncn'ous  men  who  h«ve 
come  to  win  bnck  wlint  they  hni}.  And  wb«t  are  they  (ryiD(: 
to  win  it  liiick  wtlti?  Is  it  tlicir  own  or  their  fnuiily's  bread? 
In  »(imt-  i.-a*c»  it  in«y  be  neitlier.'  The  writer  of  ibis  chapter 
■a)'ji,  it  hi-hovea  us  lo  enquire  whether  ibc  law  makes  proviMOD 
for  dealing  efTectuall;  with  garaiDiB;  bouses.  But  on  this  point 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  Courts  have  hcM  Baccarat  to  be  an  illegal 
gmme,  and  the  Uw  Js  unquestionably  strong  enough  and  clear 
enough  !•(  rrush  ihrse  piny  'clubs,'  lo  which  a  man  can  obtain 
eh:ction  whilt^  heis  taking  nlThis  coat  and  hat.  This  iva«  admitted 
bc-fore  the  Couiuiittees  ol  thv  Huusc  of  ('ommons  and  the  Ilouje 
of  Lords  in  lti44,  and  the  recent  case  to  which  we  have 
alluded  has  mode  it  siill  more  clear.  It  has  been  argued  that 
police  interference  does  little  ffood,  and  that  the  proprictorf,  if 
ousted  from  tmc  building,  will  readily  set  np  another.  Rot 
experience  has  shown,  as  it  did  in  1844,  that  this  is  not  pracli- 
cally  the  case,  and  that  ihc  police,  if  they  net  ntsolutely  and 
persialmliif,  can  (o  a  great  extent  thwart  and  make  difficult  the 
efforts  of  those  who  maintain  such  places. 

Of  course,  in  many  of  the  higher-clnss  London  clubs,  thfre 
are  card  rooms,  where  Whist  and  Piquet,  Ecarie  or  Bezique,are 
played  with  rarying  slakes  and  with  much  perscrerance.  And 
equnlly,  of  cnurse,  there  arc  many  opportunities  afforded  foi-' 
working-men  and  clerks  to  lose  a  portion  of  their  camings^ 
which  may  be  regrettable  in  themtelvci.  But  with  neilher~S 
would  it  be  wise  to  interf^^^.  For  it  is  hopidess  to  expecC^I 
that  any  action  of  the  L^islalom  or  Kxecutive  can  entirely  pul 
an  end  to  gambling.  Slakes  higher  than  pinyers  can  iiffonl  arwj 
being  tost  cTcry  week,  and  will  be  lost  every  week  till 
millennium.  But  it  is  impossible  lo  pretent  sisociationi 
indiTidu.ils,  or  entirely  control  their  actions  when  bond  ^ 
enjoying  t-ach  other's  society.  What  can  bo  prevented,  bolts 
legally  and  practically,  is  the  spread  of  gaming  hnuses,  ih^ 
proprietors  of  which,  by  fair  means  or  fnnl,  prer  upon  all  the 
unfortUDatcs  whom  they  entice  to  their  dens.  On  the  whole* 
though  the  card  sh.irpcr  can  still  find  his  victims,  and  even  th^ 
fair  play  holder  of  curd  banks  ample  opportunity  of  benefiting 
by  his  advantages,  wo  doubt  whether  the  evils  of  card  plaV* 
alone  ore  nt  present  so  great  as  lo  justify  of  themselves  cilhc^ 
ihc  comments  of  the  Church  Congress,  or  further  interference  c»f 
the  Legislature.  It  may  be  that  there  is  need  of  further  bold- 
ness on  ihe  part  of  the  police,  for  which  wc  venture  to  think 
they  would  find  support  in  public  npiniun.  Rut  the  mischief 
arising  fnim  card  play  is  small,  we  believe,  when  oumpared 
with  the  mischief  arising  from  horse  racing. 
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recent  development  of  hone  racing  hoi  been  enonnQos. 
Tbe  Legislature  has  enrouraged  it.  Formerly  fa»r»e  rating  wu 
subject  to  seriona  re>trictions.  Under  the  Statute  of  Aune  it 
waa  pcDAl  to  win,  at  any  rate  on  cmtil,  more  than  10/.  at  an^ 
nne  time;  and  the  Statute  (13  Geo.  II.  c.  19)  prohibited  any 
horse  race  rxcrpt  at  Ncn-uiarket  or  KlackhambJctoD  in  V'ork- 
shire,  for  any  prize  cif  U-m  value  than  50/.,  the  objent  apparently 
being  *  tu  prevent  hor»e  races  being  run,  where  the  pri/c  was 
(tot  sufficiently  remunerative  to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
the  breed.  But  early  in  the  present  reign  an  Act  was  pused 
<3  &  4  Vic.  c.  85)  which,  the  Court  baa  bold,  has  legalized  all 
horse  racing  ;  and,  though  by  a  still  tnorc  recent  Statute  (42  & 
43  Vic  c  18),  races  within  ten  miles  of  London  unless  licensed 
have  been  furbiditen,  the  difhculty  iif  getting  Hceni^s  is  not 
insuperable,  and  the  real  of  the  kingdom  is  left  uncuntrolled. 
In  a  word,  the  Legislature  has  acted  on  the  view,  that  horse 
racing  encourages  the  breed  of  horses,  and  should  therefore  be 
itself  encouraged,  sod  Parliament  endorses  the  action  of  the 
sovereign  in  giving  plates  to  be  run  for  on  certain  defined  con- 
ditions. This  attitude  of  the  Legislatarc  is  in  ncconl  with  the 
Terommendalions  of  the  Committees  nf  each  House  in  1814,  to 
whose  decixioTis  we  hare  alrea«ly  referred.  The  Commttlcc  of 
,  the  House  of  Commons  rejiorted  that— 

'Yonr  Committee  would  bo  very  sorry  to  disoonrage  horse  raoing. 
That  aport  has  long  boon  a  favourite  ouo  of  all  classes  of  the  BrJttu 
lotion,  both  at  homa  and  abroad,  and  it  has  boon  systeinaticaUy 

I  *Beoanig«d  by  tlio  Ooveromont  with  a  view  to  .  .  .  kcoplng  up  .  .  . 

'  m  improved  bro«d  of  horsoa  throughout  tho  conntry.' 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  greater  caution 
if  at  the  same  time  with  great  boldness,  reported  thai — 

'Yonr  Comntittoo  think  it  ilceirablo  that  this  Atnasom  out  should 
^  apbold, bocanso  it  iRin  accent nuco  with  a  I ong-eslablisbcd national 
'Mto ;  becauBO  it  socins  to  bring  togothor  for  a  oomnton  object  vast 
^■MicG  of  pooplo  in  difToniDi  parts  of  tho  country,  and  to  promoto 
'Ulerooorso  botwocn  difTcrent  cIomm  of  aocioty ;  t  and  hniumsc,  with- 
'^t  Um  stimulus  which  racing  affirds,  it  would  be  diSitttlt,  if  not 
jmpMuble,  to  maintain  that  purity  of  blood  and  statidanl  of  oxool- 
^oocc  wbicb  havo  rendered  the  breed  of  English  horMw  Kujiorior  to 
'«at  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Tbo  Committei!  nuuld,  bow- 
^or,  coastdor  thc«a  odvantagctt  mor«  than  jiroblomatical  if  thej  were 
^  be  unavoidably  jHtrcbaseu  \>3  exfettieri  gambling  and  the  riVe  and 
^^ittry  icJbVA  il  ttxIatU.'     (Tho  italics  an  ouni.) 

^P  StnlQGld.  tx  79. 

^B  .1  reuukaUe  ressoii,  squsU;  appliotblo  tu  the  Konult  st  UMoburg  ami 
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The  rvsull  of  ibis  attitude  of  the  Legislatoiw  has  been, 
horse  races  are  beld  iq  all  parts  of  the  country,  and,  save  wbea  { 
the  ground  is  hard  frozen,  at  all  times  of  the  ;car.     Pormerljr 
there  wero  a  few  great  meetings,  and  a  few  great  prizes.     Therp 
were  matches  and  swetipstalces,  the   ohjcct  of  which,  an<I  ibir 
result  of  which,  wero  to  <ieTeh)p  tlie  slaniina  anil  spet^l  n(  tact 
hor«!s,  who,  being  sub{(e<]uently  put  to  tbu  stud,  producctl  o/T- 
spring  useful  to  the  commercial  communil)'.     The  owncn  of 
horses  and  their  friends  bet  with  each  other  on  the  suc«essof 
their  own  animals,  meeting,  chtelljr  if  not  onl^*,  at  weight  far 
age.     Tbc    outside    public    took    comparatively  little    intemi 
in  any  but    a    few  of   the    great    races   of   the   year,  and  rfir 
profc^tionul    betting   man    was    far   from   being   a    univL-tal 
institution. 

All    this   is  changed.      Handicaps  have  come  into  vo^ae. 
Short-distance   races   are   popular.      Small   meetings   abound. 
And  there  is  scarcely  a  day  in    tbc  year  save,  bo  far  at  tliii 
country  is  concerned,  Sundays,  on  which  (here  is  no  horse  rsa 
of  some  kind.     Further,  there  has  sprung  up  a  powerful  no^oi 
professional  bettors,  whose  business  is  to  lay  against  any  hont, 
and    with  all   comers,     Xor    is   this  all  ;    formerly   bets  *«• 
rarely  made,  on  the  leas  imiiortant  raoes  at  all  events,  except  oo 
the  course.     J)ut  now  the  electric  telegraph  has  brought,  wilhin 
reach  of  all  the  so-called  sporting  centres,  an  immediate  kao«> 
ledge  of  the  events  of  distant  racecourses.     Consequently,  that 
haa  spread  a  system  of  betting  *  on  the  tape,'  which  is  pregnui 
with  important  results.      It  is  easy  to  have  a  room  in  LonilnD, 
to  which  can  Ix^  tclegmphcd  all  that  goes  on  at  Epsom,  SiO- 
down,  Manchester,  or  Newmarket,     The  facility  thus  givcp  » 
betting  is  enormous.     A  young  man,  unable  to  go  to  the  nM 
meeting,  has  only  to  walk  to  a  comfortable  am)  well-fumiihei 
room  on  the  ground   lloor  of  an  accessible  London  home,  >■> 
find,  nol  only  the  utmost  consideration  fur  hit  creature  «Bt- 
forts,  but  alio  the  fullest  possiblo  information  telegraphed  nf 
every  five  minutes  from  the  course,  and  a  bettor  ready  to  bH 
against  any  horse  running.     The  click  of  the  tape  machine 
furnishes  him  first  witli  a  list  of  starters  and  jockeys,  then  with 
the  odds  currently   laid,  and    in  a  very  short   time    with  the 
winner  of  the  race.     By  his  side  is  a  cittrk  ready  to  enter  say 
bet  be  may  make,  and  the  result  of  bis  coup  is  in  a  very  tboft 
time  known  to  him.     Such  a  system  is  every  wliit  as  insidious 
as  the  system  of  public  card  tables,  which  was  tmce  so  prodDCt- 
ivc  of  (lisBSter.     From  noon  till  five  o'clock,  of  at  least  aeveaty 
per  cent  of  ilie  days  of  the  year,  young  men  *  about  town,'  coA 
loange  on  a  tufa,  smoking  a  cigar  and  quenching  an  imaginary 
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thirst,  while  th«y  make  bets  on  races  occurriag  in  a  diitnnt 
scene,  ihe  principal  incidents  of  wbicb  arc  as  well  known  to 
tbcm  as  to  the  spectators  present. 

In  other  classes  of  societjr  the  facilities  for  belting  hare,  in 
spite  i>f  the  efTorti  of  the  Lc^staturc,  also  increased.  An  Act, 
passed  in  188.^,"  was  nimrd  nt  the  prcrention  nf  betting,  not 
perhaps  between  individunlx  inter  v,  but  bcttwmn  nil  comers 
and  one  or  a  limited  numl>er  of  partners  holding  the  hat 
against  all  the  rest.t  It  bad  some  cftecl  in  driving  abroad  or 
into  private  the  'list  men'  who  advertised  the  odds  and  touted 
CiH'  custom.  Bat  the  wiles  of  bettors  are  not  easily  defeated, 
and  where  profits  are  gient  men  are  content  to  run  some  risk. 
We  have  rewon  to  know  that,  in  many  parts  of  London  and 
other  |)opulou*  towns,  some  luch  xyttem  ns  the  following  is 
larfcelr  preralenl.  A  man  goes  to  a  known  shop,  say  a 
lobuceon ill's  or  a  cofTee  tavern,  and  hands  in  a  sum  of  money 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  [taper,  on  which  is  the  name  of  n  race 
and  toe  name  of  the  horse  he  wishes  to  back  to  win  it.  At  the 
same  time,  he  lays  down  the  price  of  the  screw  of  tobacco  or  cup 
of  coffee  he  assumes  to  wish  to  purchase.  The  money  !a  taken 
by  the  proprietor,  who  hands  over  what  stakes  are  won  after  the 
eonc'lusiiin  of  the  race.  If  it  is  nsk<;*l  how  a  system  can  suci^ecd 
which  is  de{>endent  un  no  contract,  the  answer  is,  that  tlie  taker 
of  (he  money  has  far  too  great  an  interest  iti  the  plan  to  attempt 
default.  Strictly  honest  payment  of  losses  is  a  good  advertise- 
ment, and  is  the  surest  possible  road  to  large  profits.  The 
chances  in  favour  of  the  layer  are  so  great  that  ho  can  afford,  not 
only  prompt  discharge  of  admitted  liabilities,  but  many  con- 
cessions in  rc'garil  to  Irnnsartions  in  dit])iite.  And  thus  the 
gndgeoRs  swim  in,  the  ringmen  grow  in  wealth. 

Or  it  may  he  that  the  bookmen,  'bookies'  or  'pencilleri,' 

M  they  are  called,  whose  business  it  is  to  lay  the  odds,  adopt 

another  plan.      Tbey  establish  their  principal  domicile  at  some 

ncai  Continental    town,  such  as  Boulogne,  whence  they  send 

imitations  to  all  whom  they  arc  likely  to  catch.     They  pay  their 

koes  punctually  and   even   libcnUy,   for  the  reason  we  have 

■Incrihnl  above,  and  tliey  rely  <m  tlie  comfortable  assurance, 

tUt  the  post  will,  in  <-otiK-C[ueni>!  of  direct  and  indirect  adrertise- 

■nitots,  bring  them  in  an  amount  of  orders,  coins,  and  cheques, 

unply  sufficient  to  ensure  them  a  wide  margin  of  profit.     We 

■o^nin    an  extract   from    a  recent  publication  of  one    of  this 

Intemity,  which  for   boldness  of  advertisement   it  would  bo 

^nl  to  parallel : — 


*  tVe  t<lr  A.  Ooehbom's  ehisseli.    Ilaamtd,  vol.  cxxlx.  p.  87. 
t  SlaUlvJd,  p.  lOT. 
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*  VbRY   lUPOBtAtlT. 

'  CaufWH  to  our  Ciii-Rtg  and  the  Public  yenereils. 

'  W«  leun,  vitli  great  rcgrot,  tliat  some  nncropulous  penons 
been  Mndiog  Mnmlars  out,  broadcast,  from  Lundon  and  elsewhere, 
jpnrportiog  to  be  published  in  a  pliilaiitUropic  spirit,  bat  io  retlitj 
wiring  baM  insiuUfitioQs  as  to  ijio  stabilitjr  nud  inlegritj  of  oU- 
estahlished  firms  in  Boulogne,  ■ 

■  Altbongb,  owing  to  ttto  unassiiiUble  ropatalion  wo  hare  gkuwu 
for  tlraighl/urtrrirtl  litiiUtig  and  biuiaest  yrtnaptttiidf,  thcM  cowardtj 
attacks  and  calumnies  cannot  do  ns  any  ham  in  tlio  cjcs  of  ottr 
clients,  tho;  xaa,y  doccivo  crrdnlous  penona  We,  therefore,  feel  il 
onr  duty  t«  point  out  tliat,  at  certain  periods  of  tho  ycnr,  adTaDturan 
spring  lip,  lilco  mtirJiroonw,  Mid  Iny  traps  fur  tlic  unwary,  nntil  tbeir 
nofarions  pnuiticu*  aici  fnund  out,  nlicn  tlicy  imtiwtiiaUly  ciangt  (lair 
natiw  and  addreu,  and  appear  in  a  nrie  mite  in  tomr.  othur  quarter. 

'  To  wolrfl  aurtrhrt,  ihcre/on;  «c  bi-'j  to  anntre  onr  eiieab',  awd 
^tltrm,  thai  at  wi  time  in  <iiir  farcer  of  night -and -thirty  yvnra  «et»oar 
butinrM  on  a  loundrr  hanit ;  and  further,  thai,  tchilr.  llie  larife  cajMlo/df 
our  command  gw^»  irvery  tceurity  to  ihotc  icho  entruti  bui  itilh  IhiireoUr 
•mtnoiu,  onr  rxl/nwirt'  ramijieation*  and  flose  eoanwiioti  leith  the  LcwIm 
vuirkeU  eaabla  M  to  (/wtranlee  the  be»l  and  fairtiti  rale  of  *3ii 
f^tainahU, 

•Owing  to  the  admirablu  Postal  and  Tvhjjraphie  lUTungeaualt 
OKisting  between  England  and  Pniuce,  wo  are  enabled  to  can?  oa  cur 
business  with  evoi?  poseibto  factlitj  and  speed.' 

Others,  more  haidy,  dcf;  thr  low  and  rcmnin  in  the  Unilol 
Kingdom.  Every  now  and  then  they  iesur  notices,  that  '  M'- 
A.  B.  begs  lo  inform  his  clients  and  the  public  that  his  otGctf 

are  at .'     Or  '  that  nnblemen  and  geQlIemen,  who  are  ablr 

t»  appreciate  reliable  information  of  a  practical  turfite  of  iweotj 
years'  standing,  should  communicate   without  delay  for  teno* 

to .'     Others  simply  publish  (heir  names  and  addreswi  *■ 

*  turf  agents  '  or  *  turf  accotintants/  But  the  meaning;  id  cTttf 
case  i*  well  known ;  they  readily  accent  every  offer  of  a  bA 
provided  of  course  that  they  are  tjie  judges  of  its  terms,  mo 
bap]iy  are  ihey  if  their  first  trnnsactiims  with  a  new  dim' 
neoessitaie  a  payment  bv  themielves.  In  such  a  cas<;  they  inSJ 
trust  their  client  to  proclaiai  his  astuteness  and  their  honeilf- 
Tbcy  promptly  pay  their  losses,  with  the  ceilain  knowlei]^,  tW 
more  and  more  gudgeons  will  he  attracted  to  so  excellent  a  swiin- 
They  have  numberless  allies,  of  some  of  whom  the  inBuenO'* 
direct,  of  some  indirect.  Among  the  first  arc  the  '  (outers '  f^ 
'tipsters,'  who  drive  a  thriving  trade  by  simply  giving  advice, f" 
which  they  charge  nothing  if  unsuccessful.  By  thrmselressn' 
their  du]>e3  every  success  of  these  is  loudly  proclaimed)  ercit 
failure  carefully  bushed  up  or  explained  away.     There  are  no' 
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VMilinf;  men  or  ^nod  education  and  ample  mrani,  who  carefully 

oulUt«  (be  mdvice  of  tucb  propbi^ts  ftnil  net  on  it.     There  aro 

inanr  m<trf>  wbo  pin  their  faith  on  onv  guide  and  follnw  him,  at 

«|jivi»hly  as  a  heathen  fnllowt  hit  felith.  and  to  treat  him  when 

■  tfaeir  rcvrrence  tt  itimii1iitc<l  by  triumph,  or  when  it  is  utterly' 

[destroyed  by  lepcated  diTfeat,     Of  the  latcer  are  the  publicans, 

[who   encourage  lurf  talk  ;   the   newsa^nts.    whu  ctmuUte  turf 

'ipmip;  and  t lie  loafers,  whothemwlves,  may  be,  bevond  tbe  pale, 

daltcr  and  fawn  on  all  who  tlill  occupy  a.  noaition  within   it, 

I  Between  the  two  is  the  '  turf  com  mi  is  inner,  who  doea  not  bet 

kliimaclf,  but  makes  it  hit  buiineM  to  collect  information.     He 

it  if  who  with  many  a  n<«I,  nnd    wink,  and  whisper,  tells  of  x 

*giH>d  ihin^'  not  known  to  the  outuile  world.     Ke  can  *  get  on 

his  friends  money  nt  a  remunerative  price.'     If  it  is  intrusted 

to  bim,  he  either,  if  tolerably  honest,  puckeisa  high  commission 

on  the  traosodion,  or,  if  tbe  horse  loses  keeps  the  stake,  and  if 

it  wins,  blstHlly  expreaaet   his  regret  that  '  he  could  not  get 

It  on.' 

We  have  no  need  to  appral  (o  statistics  to  ithnw  how  prevalent 
is  tbe  system  of  lietlin^,  how  Inrgr  a  hold  it  has  upon  nil  elosse.i 
of  aodety.  It  is  imputiible,  in  London  or  the  chief  provincial 
tnwot,  logo  to  a  bookstall  without  seeing  a  large  array  of  sporting 
DcWspapen,  whose  raitott  ^tlre  is  the  dilTuston  of  more  or  less  trao 
intelligence,  and  lessor  more  false  gossip  on  turf  mnltcri.  No  one 
can  take  a  journry  by  n  morning  train  into  London,  or  an  evening 
train  out  of  it,  bv  whalevrr  clatx  he  travel),  without  meeting  tomv 
fcllow-traveller  reading  the  spurting  intelligence  of  a  newspaper. 
All  Ihroush  the  piincjpal  streets  of  London  there  run  hoys  who 
io  the  forenoon  endeavour  to  thrust  upon  the  passer-by  what  they 
call  ttirf  telegrams,  and  in  the  afternooa  deafen  his  ears  by 
shoutjof*  winner,''  winner,'  The  supply  presumes  tbe  demand, 
Unlexi  thr«e  urchins  had  a  sale  for  their  wares,  they  would  dts- 
continue  the  traile.  Kren  the  highest-class  newspapers  publish 
turf  inlellif^'ncv,  and  all  hut  the  very  higliext  )tive  a  daily 
(juotalion  of  the  odds.  Over  and  above  newspapers  pure  and 
•imple,  there  ts  a  large  circulation  of  publications  containing 
turf  stories  and  tnrf  anecdote).  Few  ot  the  anecdotes  arc  di>- 
ttnguishcd  for  morality,  and  most  of  the  stories  arc  of  swindles 
defeated,  or  of  the  cutting  of  one  diamond  by  another.  Clever- 
ness rather  ih.in  honesty  is  the  lesson  inculcated  by  nicb 
literature,  and  it*  influence  is  terribly  wide. 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Against  horse  racing  in 
iuelf  we  have  nothing  to  say.  If  the  best  horses  in  the  realm 
could  be  brought  to  compete  against  each  other  for  the  credit  of 
riciory.  for  such  prizes  as  those  which  satisfied  CoriniUiaa 
VoL  l&a.—No.  JJS.  M  c<iin\>«Cv\m4, 
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compcUtors,  or  even  for  a  reward  of  moderate  iatriuuc  valne, 
there  could  be  litlio  to  complain  of,  cither  in  tlm  competition 
or  ill  mult*.  liut  thr.  (Icvclnpmcnt  of  the  limKl  of  horses,  and 
n'hulcitomf!  I'inuhition  miwng  owntrt  and  hrec^dois,  arc  nt  prrtcnl 
ver^'  far  removed  indet-d  from  bring  ibc  chief  oroven  prominent 
among  the  objects  for  which  horse  racing  is  cncountged.  I'he 
state  of  things  hinted  at  bj  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  in 
1844  is,  we  say  advisedly,  upon  us.  The  benefits,  such  as  thejr 
ore,  of  horse  rncing,  can  only  now  be  purchased  at  tho  cost  of 
'  exeexsivc  gambling  and  the  vice  and  misery  which  it  cniaili.* 
That  vi«»  and  that  misery  nro  rating  into  tho  heart  of  the 
lUtion.  They  arc  sapping,  sun^ly  and  not  slowly,  the  honest 
instincts  which,  maintained  through  many  generations  and  in 
spite  of  many  difTiculties,  made  our  commerce  the  most  sdc> 
cessful  in  the  world.  Not  only  is  racing,  as  at  present  pursued, 
tho  direct  cause  of  ruin  to  umny  a  home  and  the  destruction  ti> 
many  a  career,  but  it  tends  to  foster  habits  and  methods  abfo- 
lutcly  antagonistic  to  national  progress.  Unless  horse  racing 
can  be  severed  from  betting,  and  belting  sternly  checked,  the 
value  of  horse  racing  as  a  pastime  must  come  to  an  end.     Tbe 

iircsent  tendency  of  the  Legislature  is  to  exercise  a  large  iatet- 
cren(%  with  the  power  of  individuals  to  injure  ihcmselvci. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  more  worthy  f^  the  aiKrntion  of 
Harliamcnt,  than  the  evil  to  which  we  have  cnlled  atlenlion. 
We  fully  reoognixe  the  difficulties.  We  fully  admit,  not  only 
the  intricacy  of  the  subj<:ct  itself,  but  also  the  stn>ng  probability^ 
that  any  but  the  most  carefully  framed  scheme  may  defeat  its- 
own  object.  We  fully  appreciate  the  immense  opposition 
which  any  attempt  to  deal  with  it  would  provoke  from  U«s 
enormous  army  of  voters  and  non-voters  interested  in  the  presrti~ 
system,  and  the  vcrv  lukewarm  support  to  bo  expected  from  it- 
votarics.  But  the  scandal  is  growing  greater  year  by  year, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  some  courage  and  determi- 
nation  in  a  matter  so  widely  alTecting  tlic  true  interests  of  tb^ 
people. 

Towards  such  a  result,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  wholeBOiO* 
public  opinion  can  contribute  greatly.     The  influence  of  the 
Church,  if  properly  exercised,  may  do  much  ;  and  such  addresses 
as  those  delivered  at  the  Church  Congress,  bv  the  Dean  O' 
Rochester  and   the   speakers   who   followed   him,   must  hs"; 
weighty   effect.     But   lay   opinion   will   do  more.      And  ^ 
Churchmen  who  spoke  at  Manchester  wisely  admitted  tlw  i"" 
[Mrtancc  of  this  factor.     They  themselves  may  dwell  on  the 
sinfulness  of  gambling  and  betting.      It  devolves  upon  other*'* 
dwell  on  their  follT.     We  have  nearly  exhatuted  the  limilt"' 
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our'space.  Wc  propose  to  devote  the  little  that  ivmnini  to  an 
ntietnpt  to  fonnuUte  a  few  of  the  considc rations  wliich,  if  urged 
^with  a  force  faster  than  any  wo  can  claim,  might  poitibly 
bare  some  influence  on  all  who,  templed  by  the  attractions 
«9f  the  card  room  or  the  Inrf,  arc  not  vrholljr  ilominated  by  their 

\\f  may  start  with  the  pnipotition,  that  the  principal  object 
f>f  any  one  who  gamhiu*  ur  bets  is  to  win.     The  argnmcnt,  that 
xnea  uiunll}-  and  as  a  rule  gamble  for  amusement,  will  not  hold 
-vtater.    Occasioaallj  men  do  play  with  much  interest  for  stakes, 
^vUicb  arc  of  little  or  no  moment  to  tbem.     A  notable  instance 
of  this  may  be  found  in  tho  late  Mr.  Forster,*  who  was  devoted 
to    whiil,   but   was   in   no   sense   a   gambler.     And   in   eTcry 
generation  there  have  been  a  limited  number  of  men,  fond  of 
cnud  play  and  Ixitting,  to  whom  a  long  run  of  loss  would  entail 
no  i neon vente nee.     Hut  these  are  the  exc<^ptiu^s.     An  enormous 
percentage  of  those,  who  |>Iav  cards  or  bet,  do  so  to  make  muuey, 
and  cannot  afford  to  lose.     Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  aak  a  young 
anan  to  calculate  before  be  takes  bis  first  step,  what  his  chances 
are  at  either.     If  he  plays  cards,  ho  must  do  so  with  men  who 
understand  the  game  he  selects  better  than  he  does.     It  is  con- 
ceivable   thftt    lie    may    have    as    great    a  genius    for  cards   as 
L|91r.  I'nul  Morphy  had  for  chejs,  in  which  case  he  may  hold  his 
r  4wn  from  the  cummi-nccmcnt.     Hut  unless  this  is  so — and  how 
often  is  it  so  ? — the  beginner  will  be  at  a  disadvantage.    Among 
tltc  men  he  plays  with,  even  supposing  all  the  play  to  be  fair, 
— •  large  concession — will  be  man}-  who  understand  all  the  points 
of  ihe    game,  all    the  Jinrttc    of   which  it    Is  capable.      Long 
experience  and  great  labour  will  alone  enable  him  to  arrive  at 
tiie  sune  excellence.     During  the  time  necessary  lie  must  be  a 
loser.     The  advantage  will  be  ever   uguinst  him,  and,  if  tho 
lock  is  equal,  there  will  be  a  steady  drain  upon  his  resources. 
But  what  if  the  luck  is  not  equal,  but  in  his  favour — a  stale  of 
things    every    beginner    hopes    to    realize?     In    such    a    case, 
improbable  as  it  is,  he  will  be  encouraged  to  treat  his  winnings 
as  income,  and  to  adopt  a  system  of  expenditure  which   con- 
tbucd  success  alone  can  justify.     VV'lien  men  win,  they  spend 
their  money  because  it  is  in  their  pocket ;  when  they  lose,  they 
•anally  spend  it,  because  a  Utile  more  or  less  does  not  matter, 
when  the  luck  turns — as  no  one  who  plays  is,  or  can  possibly 
W,  always  succesaful — the  mode  of  life  will  not  bo  changed,  and 
other  resources,  whnterer  they  are,  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
good  not  only  losses  but  expenditure  which  they  would  not,  even 

H_  "  Si«  Womjsi  Bcid't  •  !-ife  of  Fonter,'  pol.  U.  chap.  xi.  v-  *"** 
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if  tlicrc  wcic  no  lotscs,  cupport.  Ni>  one  can  pcraittcntlj'  win  al 
raitli,  exi:rpt  those  wtiii  npply  tlirir  wholn  Anergirc  nnt]  intellect 
to  cani  pl-i_v  and  iiiuliic  it  n  prufesaiim,  or  tb(>M.>  who,  likt*  keeper* 
of  public  tables,  li;Lve  a  »lea(l}'  advaiilnge  io  tUe  coiidiliuna  of  tbe 
uaac.  Such  men  as  •  Deadly  Smoulb  '  in  Lord  LtHon's  fatnmu 
comedy  may,  and  in  real  liic  many  of  them  do,  mnkc  a  steady 
income  from  play.  But  even  these  kic  losers,  because  Ibcir 
talents  and  perieveinnce,  if  devoted  to  any  other  pursuit,  would 
ptYKitirc  A  larger  return.  'J'he  ordinary  player  mutt  nt  some 
lime  find  the  pull  agulnit  him,  and  will  probably  always  find  it 
so.  The  youtig  man,  Mhati^ver  his  status  in  life  is  and  wliai- 
ever  bis  abilities,  must  buy  hiscxperience.  He  is  very  likely  to 
have  to  pay  for  it  more  than  he  can  afford ;  and,  if  he  j^ots  it,  W 
can  only  use  it  by  a  sacrifiuc  of  a  vast  amount  of  application  ooij 
energy  taken  from  other  channels.  Unless  lie  draws  larfeiy 
upon  his  powers,  mental,  phvsical,  and  financial,  he  cannot  be 
ill  a  poxilion  to  win.  'I'lie  alternatives  which  lie  l»ef»re  him 
arc  continued  and  incessant  loss,  or  tlie  adoption  of  the  pro 
feisioii  of  a  j^omblcr,  in  which  for  all  other  purposes  he  will  be 

'  LoBt  to  life,  and  use,  and  fame.' 

turning  night  into  day,  with  no  enjoyments  and  no  relnxalion, 
sacrificed  to  the  blandishments  of  a  worse  harlot  than  Virlea 
and  barely  able  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  world,  '  Ob  fool,' 

If  he  hcts,  the  chances  are  even  grcaTer  against  the  beginner. 
The  odds  actually  laid  by  book-makers  are  demonstrably  let* 
than  the  mathematical  odds.  It  is  their  business  to  obtain,  oiul 
they  do  obtain,  a  large  amount  of  accurate  information  whic^ 
enables  them  to  lay  certain  Iwts  with  safety.  Even  if  eWJ 
horse  in  every  race  w<-re  lo  <lo  its  best  to  win,  if  there  were  M 
jockeys  interesteil  in  losing,  no  owners  looking  forward  t" 
future  handicaps,  no  trainers  itarling  horses  absolutely  unbackc^i 
the  advantage  nould  be  with  the  layers,  and  not  with  the  taltf 
of  odds.  Cutting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  all  knavery  00  eM 
side,  and  we  fear  this  is  the  only  condition  on  which  we  <•<■ 
put  it  on  one  side,  the  ordinary  backer  would  be  unable  to  ^ 
prices  which  would,  in  the  long  run,  bring  him  out  n  ninwl' 
if  any  one  doubts  ibis,  let  him  take  for  a  year  the  mounts  of  > 
winning  jockey,  the  must  winning  jockey.  Let  him  presum' 
that  be  has  had  a  bet  on  every  race  in  which  that  jockey  l»* 
ridden.  And  we  confidently  assert  that,  io  no  year,  and  wi''' 
no  jockey,  will  he  find  that  he  would  be  a  winner.  Enf? 
young  man  who  bets  thinks  that  he  has  '  information '  wfaicb 
will  lead  to  his  success.  Whence  does  such  information  coiD'^' 
From  sume  one  interested  in  deceit  f  from  some  one  whose  pW 
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feulon  it  U  to  girt!  infiinnatinn  in  lh«  astur.inoc  that,  if  he 

varies  it  enimgli,  wmeofit  will  b<!  right?    Fmm  snm«  one — thi« 

it  perhaps  the  imul  Tavourahlo  suppo*ili<)n^-wh»hn«  «  bona-Jiiii 

iiooirled^e  of  the  »ecrel«  of  the  stable?     In  the  firit  catctx  it  i* 

abtolutcljr  raluctess,  in  the  last  it  inusi,  ex  Ai/put/uxi,  be  of  le»» 

ate  to  him  than  it  is  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  (he  horse.     In 

no  onr  casr  can  he  take  benefit  by  it.     Owners  of  horses,  nerer 

making  a  bet  etoi^pt  on  a  horso  meant  to  win,  nnd  with  a  goo*' 

chance  uf  winning,  hare    found  betting    unprofitable.     Clever 

iQ«n  Uevuting  themselves  to  a  pninxlaking  sluily  of  the  perform- 

anccg  of  all  the  principal  horse*,  unilerstaniling  the  cunclitions 

of  each  race,  and  carefully  collecting  and  weighing  every  fact 

that  the  public  can  know  about  the  state  of  health  and  powers 

of  the    horses    competing,    have    found    bctttn);    unprofitable. 

What  pwsible  chance  can  the  out«idcr  bnvc,  wbo  acts  on  what 

be  is  told  by  a  pantgr*pli  written  in  a  newspaper,  or  by  a  horsey 

gentleman  with  a  bird  s-eye  scarf  in  a  club  or  a  publioliouse? 

But  more  i*  lust  than  money.     And  George  Sulwyn  left  out 

one  thing,  when  he  said  that  gambling  conaumed  time,  health, 

money,  and  thinking.    Gauibliog,  as  Charles  Kingsley  says,"  is 

almost  the  only  thing   in  the  world   in  which  the  honourable 

man  is  no  match  for  the  dishonourable  man.     The  scrupulous 

ana  is  weaker,  by  the  very  fact  of  hit  scrupict,  than  he  who  has 

noQC,     When  a  man  l)eginc  to  liet  or  play,  he  will   probably 

only  have  a  high  fn-ling  of  honour,  a  strung  moral  sensi-,  and 

tui  rarplut  time  will  be  devoted  to  hts  new  pursuit.     When 

fcewiiis,  he  will  consider  it  folly  not  to  make  the  most  of  his 

Isck.     More  and  more  of  the  hours  of  the  day  and  week  will  be 

■pent  in    the  profitable  occupation.       lie    will    be  Uvisli    and 

(weiouB  with  his  winnings,  but  hie  keenness  in  makin};r  ihein 

*ill  grow.      When    he    loses,   he    will    bear   the    change   with 

'^Bsnimity  at  first.     The  tide  has  ebbed,  but  wilt   flow  again 

KKia.     But  if  his  luck  is  ei|ual,  and   his  skill  enables  him  to 

1^  advantage  of  it,  ht»  losses  will  balance  hit  gains,  and  tho 

'ipniditure  his  winning  has  tempted  him   to  incur    must   be 

■'ide  good  from  some  other  source.     This  can  only  be  done 

*ilh  difficulty ;  and,  as  the  difficulty  grows,  stronger  and  stronger 

*^<iit  must  bo  made  to  meet  it.     Other  inteTexlt  in  the  man  of 

''iiure,  other  occupations  in  the  man  of  buiinex*,  nil!   be  more 

'Bd  more   neglectn).     Domestic  ties  will    lose   their  hold,  the 

*I>nr  of  laudable  ambition  he  blunted.     BiR  will  loom  before  his 

^ct  (he  need  of  recovering  bis  losses.     Other  aims  will  lose  in 

ppamon.    Even  with  the  skilled  player,  who  hat  fair  chances, 
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a  nm  nf  bad  luck  is  sure  to  cnmi!  looncr  or  Intrr.  And,  as  both 
■kill  nnil  cliitncvs  nrtr  ngninst  tlicr  man  who  lieis,  th«  evH  limir, 
with  kini  at  leiisl,  ciinnol  be  long  put  olT.  He  will  grow  more 
iind  more  absorbed  in  the  task  of  regataiDg  hi*  lost  gnniHl. 
And,  tad  to  ut,  be  will  grow  less  uid  leu  scrupulous  almut  the 
method  of  doing  it.  This  tacrifice  and  that  will  be  made. 
Little  bv  little,  he  will  reoede  from  the  slat>dftrd  of  bchnviour  to 
wbieh  hi5  nntx  elung.  Grndonllv  will  be  whittle  away  the  hieh 
moral  senae  which  nnc4!  mntrolint  bis  A<:tii>n).  Slowly  his 
character  is  undermiiinl,  and  h.ippy  is  he  if  tlic  whole  structure 
does  not  fall  with  a  crash  which  whelms  him  in  its  ruin. 

Tbi*  is  DO  imaginary  picture.     The  records  of  the  ooarU 
Uw  abound  with  cases  in  point.     In  some  of  them  bankrnptci 
alODC  has  followed  failure.     In  many  more  a  heavier  penalty  i 
incuTTM).    Til'!  present  stale  of  things  is  a  scandal  to  oar  cities 
a  grave  danger  to  our   position  as  a  nation.      It   loudly  rail 
for  the  anxious  thought  of  all,  who  care  for  the  welfare  of  th. 
people.     And  well  would  it  be  if  some  of  the  energy  devoted  &^ 
more  questionable  refonns  were  employed   in  an   attempt 
remedy  a  mischief  wbicb,  serious  as  it  is,  is  not  beyond  cart. 
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iWt.  VI, — Live*  of  Tieetve  Good  Men : — 1.  Martin  Jostfph  RotitA. 
IL  Hugh  James  Rose.  IIL  Charles  Marriott.  IV.  Kdvarti 
UaipAins,  V,  Samuti  Wilbcrfffrre.  \\.  Richard  Lynch  Cot' 
Ion.  V'll.  Riffiar*!  GresireU.  VIII.  Henry  Octavias  Coxe. 
IX.  llmnj  /^iif/acn'Ue  Mansel.  X.  tViUinm  Jawbson.  XI. 
CfiarUs  Fnijf  lidni.  XH.  Charlei  Lonr/tiet  Higyint..  By  John 
William  llurgun,  U.I).,  Dvaii  of  Ctiit-bvster.  Sometime 
Fclloir  <)f  Oriel  College  tmA  Vicar  of  S.  Marj'-tbe-Virgin*», 
OxrortJ.     Second  edition.     In  tvro  volumes.     London,  1^88. 

IT  in  iinp(»til>Ie  Tor  a  wnlAr  in  tliii  'Review*  to  tntnsrrilx; 
tlie  fiitejtriin^  titiL-  witiiuut  an  vinotion  of  sincere  rcgmt. 
For  many  years  the  late  Dean  of  Cbictiesler  bad  been  a  frequent 
and  a  valued  contributor  to  ibese  pages.     It  was  hero  that  by  his 
brilliant  series  of  arliclei  on  *  The  Kovision  RoviBcd  '  he  bo  efTec- 
toalljr  diacomfitcd  thn  authors  of  (he  Kcvlscd  Version  of  lb«  New 
Teatamenl,  and  let)  the  public  to  estirnali!  more  nio<lenitely,  and 
therefore  more  aerurnlely,  the  value  of  their  handiwork.      It 
was  here  that  several  of  the  hlssays,  which  compose  the  volumes 
before  us,  wen-  first  given  to  the  world.    Their  worth  and  interest 
vivn  immeilialely  reoognized,  and  a  desire  was  widely  expressed 
ihit,  together  with  some  similar  writings  from  the  same  pen, 
thpy  should  be  collecled  and  preserved  in  some  permanent  and 
compendious  form.     The  desire  was  in  entire  consonance  with 
the  henn's  personal  inclination,  and  for  some  time  past  it  bad 
)>ceti  known   that  he   was   preparing  n  hook    of    Kcnlesiaslieal 
"io);rnphy.     Its  ap|M-ararice  was  anxiously  awaited  by  tlmsewho 
4Te  inieresied  in  the  history  of  the  Anglican  Communion  during 
the  last]  fifty  years.     After  repeated  ticlays,  caused  by  the  ill- 
bfalth  of  the  writer,  the  book  at  length  appears ;  but  it  appears 
*las!  as  a  posthumous  work  ;  nn<l  its  devout  and  accomplished 
*Mtlior  is  numljerod  with  those  'good  mm'  whom  he  has  him- 
*Bir  commemorated  ;    who,  having    loyallv  served  the    Knglish 
Cbnrch  in  their  ilay  and  generittion,  now  enjoy  lb<!  rewanl  of 
*linr  faithful   service,   while  they   cheer   and   stimulate  their 
*i)cce>sors  by  the  memory  of  their  high  example. 

On  the  announcement  of  Dean  Burgon'a  lamented  death,  there 
-''ppcared  in  the  daily  and  weekly  press  n  ronsidernblo  number 
"1  obituary  notices,  conceived  indeed  in  a  friemny  spirit,  but  for 
'Hentost  pirt  dc-aling  rather  wilh  his  [>c(ruliarilies  than  with  bis 
^cellcnces.  ^Vc  leave  it  to  other  pims  to  describe  bis  many 
Vocentricilies  of  speech  and  demeanour,  the  stTengtli  of  his 
Iiolilical  and  theoli^ical  prejudices,  the  unconventional  vehe- 
nciice  of  his  controversial  method.    \Vc  claim  the  more  grateful 
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and  more  {;r8ci«u>  tuk  of  recording  his  ftirvrnt  piety,  his  nlTec- 
tionate  and  gonerous  nnturr,  hi*  jirnfounil  atlainmenis  in  aacr^ 
•ciencx-,  and  hii  paMiimate  dcvMiiin  to  the  inlereiu  of  itiat  ChuTch 
of  which  il  was  his  chief  pride  to  be  a  son  and  servant. 

Whether  n-e  langa  the  lives  of  the  Dean's  'Tweltp  Good 
Men  '  in  arccirxlaDcc  with  their  puhlic  iai[Mirtancc  as  afl'ertioit 
the  work  and  progrrss  of  the  Church,  or  with  ihcir  privntc  am) 
individual  intcroit  a»  cxhihitions  of  human  cliatnclcr,  the  first 
plnrr  in  our  notice,  as  in  the  Dean's  volumes,  must  be  assigned 
to  the  venerable  Dr.  KoiiTH. 

We  presume,  that  no  incuusiderable  proponion  of  our  iraders 
is  to  he  found  among  men,  who  were  undergraduates  at  Oxford 
before  ihc  year  11554.  Tosuchit  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  sw 
revived  the  personal  traits,  the  I  ilcrary  and  thcoh^gical  services,  of 
the  extraordinary  man  whii.at  that  period,  prrsided  over  Magdaln 
College,  and  who,  buried  in  his  library,  hail  already  bcctiinc  in 
his  lifetime  a  historical  penona){(-.  To  the  greater  part  of  tbt 
Uuirersity  the  President  of  Magdalen  had  been  for  many  yesn 
before  his  death  little  more  than  a  ciariim  et  veneraliUe  noma; 
bat  this  '  Review  *  may  pot«ibly  pass  into  the  handii  of  some- 
most  prohnhly  they  will  he  members  of  the  beautiful  College 
on  the  Cherwcl! — who  can  still  recal,  hy  the  eye  and  ear  of 
memory,  the  bowed  figure  in  its  eanonieal  garli,  the  parcb* 
inent  skin,  the  hontiet-like  wig  tied  under  the  chin,  the  pun(t)> 
lious  courtesy  of  demeanour,  the  strange  old-worhl  phraseoloiiyt 
which  reminded  those  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  him  that 
in  dealing  with  Dr.  Houth  they  were  dealing  with  a  man  whost 
habits,  si-ntimcnis,  and  style  were  formed  the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury hc^fore.  Of  the  life  thus  mnrvelluusly  prolonged  we  propM* 
to  record  some  uf  the  chief  incidents.  And  here  wr  mav  reniuk 
that,  having  regard  lo  the  singular  interest  and  importance  of 
Or.  Routb's  career,  as  bringing  down  into  the  miKlcrn  Cbattk 
of  England  the  traditions  bequeathed  by  the  best  periud  of 
Anglican  divinity,  we  propose  in  his  case  to  reproduce  latlwf 
more  fully  than  in  others  the  details  given  by  Dean  Uurgon  i* 
a  former  number  of  this  *  Kcview.'  Whilo  relying  on  the  DmB 
as  (lur  historical  authority,  we  shall,  for  our  reader's 
veuieucc,  present  the  fact*  in  a  slightly  more  trorapend 
form,  and,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  their  chronological  order. 

Martin  Joseph  Rouih  was  born  on  the  18th  of  SeptembCTt 
1755,  at  South  Elmham  in  Suffolk,  of  which  place  his  fathK 
was  rector.  '  \Vhen  1  was  young,'  he  a*cd  to  say  in  old  ag4 
*  1  had  a  delicate  stomach,  and  my  mulber  had  great  difficulty 
in  rearing  ue.'  When  Martin  Kouth  was  three  years  old,  hut 
father  removed  to  Oeccles,  and  subseij^uently  became  the  Mutn 
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Fauconber^  Grammar  School  there.  The  education  of 
littic  Martin  was  conductnl  PDiirely  by  bii  father.  In  1770, 
being  not  jct  fiflcvn  years  old,  Martin  Routb  neM  ap  to 
Oxford  AC  n  Commoner  of  (Junrn'*  Collcpc,  and  in  tlia 
folloMin^  year  hn  was  rlri:lr<)  a  Dtrmy  of  Ma^dairn,  on  the 
nominuiion  of  the  Fr<.-itdenl,  Dr.,  »ubt«(iiiciitlr  liiiliop,  l-Jonie. 
It  ia  worthy  of  remark  lliat,  when  Kouih  be^an  his  connection 
with  a  Society,  over  which  he  was  destined  to  preside  till  the 
year  1854,  lc*a  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
its  former  President,  Dr.  Hough,  whose  dopriTatlon  did  so 
much  to  prrcipitatc  the  Knvolution  of  1(588. 

Details  of  Martin  Kouth*s  nndrrfrraduatn  life  are  necessarily 
Kanty.      In  his  early  correspcmdr^ncn  with   his  father,  and    in 
records  of  his  later  conversation,  we  catch  Kli'npxcs  of  a  'little 
fellow  in  blue  stockioKS,'  travelling  to  Oxford  from  SutToIk  by 
the  '  Varmoath  Machine,'  which  be  it  cautione^l  not  to  enter 
without  moonlii>ht, '  the  dark  nighta  having  prodaced  more  than 
one  overthrow.'     Wc  find  him  sensitive  about  the  outlandish 
fuhion  of  his  home-made   xurplice,  though    'cut  to  the  Ix^t 
pattern  '  al  lleccle*  ;  needing;  on  account  of  his  delicate  consti- 
tution '  more  than  ordinary  precaution  in  the  matter  of  good 
fellowship :'  and  enjoined  by  his  father  to  counleract  the  de- 
bilitating effects  of  excessive  application  by  'air,  exercise,  and, 
•bute  all,  the  cold   bath.'      His  studies,  of  course,  had  been 
nsinly  classicnl.     His  father,  who,  as  wo  have  seen,  was  his 
■oU  instructor  before  he  mme  up  to  Oxford,  was  an  admirable 
Kholsr  of  the  ('nmbndge  tvpe ;  and  in  the  lAtng  Vacation  young 
•toalh  acted  as  his  father's  assistant  at  the  (iramniar  School. 
"UiDft  these  years  be  seems  to  have  laid  deep  the  foundations 
<^  tbat  solid   learning,  on  which   he  subsetjuontly  roared   so 
■"Ustvc  A  superstructure.     In  his  studies  we  must  presume  that^ 
'ilf  other  Oxford  men  of  that  remote  dale,  he  was  obliged  to 
•^il  almost  completely  on  his  own  diligence  and  acumen,  and 
wriied    but   lilih:  assistance  from  the    tutorial    system.       Hts 
'^iin'iculum  apjx-an   eien   al  this   early  age  to   have  embraced 
f>t)irr  than  strictly  classical  subjects,  for  we   find   his   father 
*1''iR  him  to  study  Locke,  *not  without  Dr.  Watcs's  '  Pbiloso- 
plucsl  Essays,'  to  guard  against  some  ill  prejudices  apt  to  be 
^■nitiscted  from  the  former. 

Ia  I7T4,  Martin  Routh  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  the 
'olloaing  year  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Magilalen. 
'n  1777  he  was  ordained  di-ncnn.  In  17tj-l  he  was  Senior 
I'locior,  and  in  his  corn-spondence  with  his  father  about  the 
Luio  speech  which,  according  to  custom,  he  delivered  on  the 
his  year  of  office,  be  displays  that  happy  knack  of 
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terse  anil  oI(-gunt  latinitj  for  which  his  later  works  wen  n 
ju*tlv  ailmired. 

In  ihc  same  ifear  he  brought  out  his  Rrtl  book.  It  wu  t 
critical  edition  of  the  '  Culhvdcinus' and  'Gorgiaa'  of  I^ata 
But  pure  schnlnrship  did  not  tonf;  rclnin  the  chief  hold  orrr  hit 
afTcctionB.  He  was,  alike  bv  natural  Iwnt  and  br  herwlilw;' 
inducncr,  a  theologian.  Hi*  first  step  in  sacicd  science  was  la 
arquire  a  minute  and  scholarlike  knourlcMlgr  of  the  text  of  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testaments.  Then  he  went  on  to  the  acts  of 
the  earlv  Councils  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians;  and  then  be 
read  resolutely  through  the  chief  of  tho  Greek  and  Latin  Fathnt, 
takinf;  them,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  their  chronological  onlcf. 
In  1787  bis  father  writes,  '  Vour  acquaintance  with  the  Fatlien 
is  leaving  me  far  behind.'  Tlie  pmficicncy  which  ilieyoune 
divine  had  aliendy  made  in  th<:olo^ical  study  is  well  illustniw 
hy  the  following;  incident. 

In  17K1  Dr.  Samuel  Seahury  came  to  London  from  Americs, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  episcopal  conaecralton  as  the  first  Batin 
Bialiop  of  America.  The  English  Itishops  were  unwilling  "r 
afraid  to  consecrate,  and  he  wns  recommended  to  consnii  Martla 
Kouth  as  to  the  best  method  of  obtntning  valid  consccraiioii, 
and  especinllj'  as  to  the  <|uestion  whether  the  titular  bishopt 
of  Denmark,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  to  applj't 
could  really  lay  claim  to  the  Ajwstolic  Succession,  Dr.  Roalti 
was  wont  in  later  years  to  relate,  with  pardonable  talisfactinn, 
his  reply  to  Seaburv  and  his  friends.  '1  ventured  to  tell  thmi| 
sir,  that  they  would  not  find  there  what  they  wanted.'  And  be 
supplemented  this  salutary  warning  by  urging  an  application  la 
the  Scotch  Hi  shops,  about  the  validity  of  whose  succession,  »■< 
doubt,  he  said,  could  exist.  His  advice  was  taken,  and  it  il 
interesting  to  reflect,  that  the  modern  American  Church  nweiiu 
apostolic  continuity  with  the  [>ast  to  the  sage  counsel  of  «a 
English  divine,  who,  at  the  time  of  f;iving  it,  had  not  _wl 
reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Even  more  surprising  is  it  to  kno*, 
that  the  same  divine  lived  to  send,  in  the  last  year  of  bis  li(e,s 
token  of  aHection  to  the  Church  of  America  tlirongh  the  I'rt*)- 
dent  of  its  forty  bishojis.  Well  might  the  venerable  tfaenle^ 
express  his  devout  joy  at  hearing,  that  'the  infant  over  wbov 
birlb  he  had  watched  had  grown  to  be  so  prolific  a  mother,' 

But  to  return.  The  visit  of  Seabury  to  England  took  pt»<»i 
as  we  have  seen,  in  178;{.  In  liUS  Martin  Kouth  put  fortb 
the  prospectus  of  the  great  work,  which  mainly  occnpied  the 
energies  of  his  working  life,  which  solaced  bis  declining  ycsn^ 
and  which  has  secured  for  his  name  a  permanent  place  asttni 
the  most  erudite  of  English  divines.     In  this  book,  publiiW 
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under  ihe  title  of  'R«liqaiEr  Sacra?,'  be  colloclnl  witb  tlie 
most  elaborate  rare  ant)  (Hscriminalion  all  the  rrtnsins  of  tlin*e 
Fathers  of  the  Motntl  and  third  crntttries,  of  whrwc  writin]j;« 
onlj  fragments  survive-,  Hk  left  on  onn  side  nil  those-  I'nthers 
of  whom  soparute  wid  complete  cditimis  cxUt,  and  he  rigoroutl^ 
excluded  cverj'lhinjf  ai  to  lh<!  gi^nuiiR'ni-sa  of  whicb  ho  W«» 
not  absolutely  MtisHed.  Fiftjr  articles  form  the  whole  collec- 
tion. The  prospectus,  as  we  have  seen,  appeared  in  1768. 
But  it  was  not  idl  1814  that  the  first  two  volumes  were  pub- 
lished. Tlicr  (iftb  and  last  was  published  in  184^,  the  author 
thus  coinpleiing  in  bis  ninety-fourth  year  a  work  undertaken  in 
his  thirlj-fourth. 

Oeparliii);  for  a  moment  from  chronological  onlcr,  we  may 
mention  in  this  connection  that  in  1832  Dr.  Iloulb  published, 
nmler  the  title  'Scriptorum  Kcclesiatticorum  Opuscula  priecipua 
quirdam,'  a  collection  of  creeds  and  canons  of  the  first  lour 
General  Councils,  together  with  certain  doctrinal  and  practical 
tmtiaes  which  he  deemed  of  paramount  importance.  A  second 
and  enlarged  edition  wa*  published  in  1840,  and  the  wholf  was 
anonymously  re-edited  in  1858  by  Dr.  Jacobson,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  ChejlOT. 

But  Or.  Kouih  was  not  only  a  divine.  A  man,  who  mad« 
such  profound  research,  at  Cnt  hand,  into  the  documcniary 
foundations  of  the  Christian  polity,  could  scarcely  help  being  a 
historian.  I'be  period  of  which  Bishop  Hornet  treats  was  one 
which  Dr.  Kiiuib  had  studied  with  special  care.  I»  1823  lie 
published  an  edition  of  Burnet's  'History  of  Our  Own  Times,' 
together  with  some  matter  which  had  not  licfon;  b<%n  published, 
and  some  whicb  bad  been  suppressed.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  X^'A'A.  In  1852  he  published,  with  notes,  Burnet's 
'History  of  the  Reign  of  King  James  U."  But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  his  minute  a«juaintancc  with  the  Bishop's  works 
tiy  no  means  disposed  him  to  a  favourable  opinion  of  ibeir 
author.  'Why,'  asked  a  nephew,  *arc  you  always  workinr  at 
Burnet,  whom  you  are  always  attacking?' — 'Because,'  replied 
Routh,  '  1  know  the  man  to  be  n  liar,  and  I  am  determined  to 
prove  him  so.' 

In  this  connection,  it  is  amusing  to  note  bis  judgment  on 
another  Whig  historian  of  eveu  greater  fame.  He  thought 
Macaulay  •  too  one-sided  a  gentleman,'  to  bold  high  rank  as 
s  hiftturian,  and  convicted  bim  of  faults,  both  of  invention  and 
oi  auppres«ion,  in  bis  acconot  of  James  ll.'s  dealings  with 
'  .Mmgflalen  College. 

'iu\  to  revert  to  our  chronology.  In  1701,  on  the  elevation  of 
Home  to  the  See  of  Norwich,  Rxiuth  was  elected  President 
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of  hit  College,  and  duly  proceeded  to  ihe  degreo  of  D-D.  This 
chaneo  in  his  position  brout;liC  new  duties  and  cnga^mcnti; 
and  Jorsomc  jears  bis  patristic  studies  were  suspended  in  favont 
of  the  ofiicial  occupations  to  which  he  applied  himself  wtlh 
conseientiuuf  care.  His  duties  nere  further  extended  in  ainoont 
and  varied  in  character,  when  in  1810  he  acc<-pted  the  ItectOT^r 
of  Tjlehurst,  near  Heading,  lie  was  now,  at  the  mature  ajje  of 
fiftj'-five,  ordained  priest.  At  hi*  new  cure  Dr.  Roulb  invariablir 
and  without  concealment  preached  Townson'a  sermons,  abridmd 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  corrected.  lie  preached  ihetn  in  hit 
surplice,  because,  always  chilly,  he  was  afraid  of  catching  cold 
if  he  took  it  off;  hut  he  declared  that,  in  his  young  days  id 
SulTollc,  it  had  been  universally  worn  in  the  pulpit.  In  1820 
Dr.  Kouth  married  one  of  bis  parishioners,  kitixa  Agnes, 
daughter  of  John  Blugravc  of  Calcot  Park.  Mrs.  Itouih  survireil 
lill  lb6i). 

From  this  time,  the  events  of  Dr.  Routh'*  life  are  few  ami 
unexciting.     He  became  immersed  in  study,  and,  except  wheo 
he  visited  his  living  at  Tylchurst,  was  seldom  seen  beyond  the 
walls  of  his  College.     Thus  to  the  city  and  University  of  Oxford 
at  largi!  lie  was  an  almost  unknown  figure  ;  hut  ti>  those  who 
resorted  to   him   for  counsel,   instruction,  or  assistance  in  the 
■acred   studies    which    were    his   delight,   he    was    unifurail/  ■ 
accessible,  courteous,  and  communicative.     In  a  quiet  way  he  ™ 
waa  very  hospitable,  and  his  enormous  learning  and  astonishing 
accuracy  were  displayed  a*  freely  at  tho  dining-tablc  as  %a  tbe^fl 
stndy.  fl 

In   1834  it  is  recorded  that  he  received  a  long  visit  froir* 
Mr.  (now  Cardinal)  Newman,  who  came  to  consult  him  aboaK 
his  '  History  of  the  Arians ' ;  and  from  this  time  onwards  it  wa« 
the  President's  habit  to  sjieak  of  '  that  clever  young  genlIeina(a.H 
of  Oriel,  Mr,  Newman,'  until,  in  recognition  of  a  growing  cel«-^ 
brity,    he   adopted    the    formula,    '  the    great    Neivinan.'       Hi* 
regard  for  the  cbaractcr  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Mary's  was  not  le»s 
than  bis  respect  for  his  intellect  j  and  Mr.  Newman,  on  tho  evtr  \ 
of  his  secession,  vsnU-s  to  the  Pn^sident  as  'the  only  person 
IK  Mlalion  in  Oxford,  who  has  shown  me  any  countenance  for  a 
long  course  of  years.' 

In  ltf3t>  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden,  afterwards  Bishcy 
of  Hereford,  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divintlv,  arousod  ■ 
storm  of  indignation  in  the  University.  This  drew  the  l*rcs<- 
dcnt  for  a  moment  from  the  seclusion  of  bis  College.  Convo- 
cation resolved  to  petition  the  Crown  against  the  appoint  meal, 
and  the  President  of  Magdalen  duly  appeared  among  ihcdocton 
in  the  Sheldoniaa  Theatre.     'At  lh(^  first  glimpse  of  bis  wig.' 
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wrim  an  cjc-witncis,  *  a  general  acclamntion  irna  raieed,  wbicli 
the  old  geniletnan  returnetl  with  sercral  bows,  in  &11  tbo  cour- 
tar  of  llie  old  ichool.' 

U'itli  the  K>le  excvplion  of  thete  rnrn  inlcrvcntinns  In  public 
iRairs,  tke  Pr^iileni's  <]i!cUiii»^  venrs  wrm  pniicd  in  cIdk, 
DninteiTupled,  and  most  laborious  aludv  ;  oUeu-tin^,  arranging, 
deciphering,  rcadiii};,  nnnolalini;,  and  collntiiig,  be  laboured  to 
the  end  in  the  documentary  evidences  of  tbe  Cbrislian  Fuilb, 
u  received  And  taught  by  Cnlholic  antiquity.  Tbfr  Universi- 
ties Commistion  nf  It554,  with  all  its  actual  and  probable 
changes,  fell  like  a  dark  shadow  on  hi*  rlotine  dnvs.  '  I  wiili,' 
he  wrote,  '  1  was  saving  tny  praters  at  TvU-hiirst  before  I  go 
lience,  Hut  a  nniion  ibtit  I  may  be  In  some  wajr  serviceable  in 
the  crisis  that  is  approaching  keeps  nie  here,' 

Out,  amid  the  annoyances  inseparable  from  an  nge  w*  strangcljr 
prolonged,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  old  scholar  *  still  able  in  a 
morning  lo  peep  into  bonks.'  And  it  is  impossible  not  to 
sympatbixc  with  bis  vcs-ition  when,  at  past  ninety,  be  was 
lemporartlj  <lisnblcd,  by  letting  drop  on  his  foot  a  folio  which 
he  was  taking  down  fnim  tlie  thi^lf,  and  which  on  in*peclion 
he  found  to  be  'a  worthless  volume,  sir,  a  worthless  volume.' 
Had  it  been  Augustine  or  Chrysostom,  it  uighl  have  been 
borne,  but  to  be  lamed  by  a  dance  was  an  insupportable 
trial. 

And  so  the  evening  of  life**  long  day  gradually  and  peace* 
fully  deepened  into  nightfall.  For  some  time  before  tbe  end 
came,  he  had  'rather  lain  on  bis  chair  than  sal  upon  it.'  l^lis 
physical  strength  was  absolutely  exhausted,  but  his  intellect 
remaioed  quite  clear,  and  he  contemplated  his  approaching 
chaage  with  perfect  calmness.  On  tbe  li^th  nf  December,  1654, 
fe  said  to  the  late  Provost  of  Oriel,  'Sir,  I  believe  everything 
is  ordained  for  tbe  best.  Do  not  you  believe  that,  sir  ? '  Later 
ia  the  tlay  he  said  to  the  Provost  of  Worcester,  '  ^'ou  are  come, 
lir,  to  one  that  is  going.'  With  Dr.  Acland  he  conversed 
aboDt  the  new  museum,  and  the  pure  air  of  the  Parks,  said  to 
come  straight  from  the  Highlands,  'bat  I  have  not  enquired 
into  the  fact.'  That  evening  he  took  to  his  hM),  and  on  the 
-£nd  he  died,  having  completed  niiKty-nine  years  and  three 
tacmths  of  earthly  rxislencc. 

Of  Dr.  Koutb's  pcrsnnal  appearance  we  have  this  graphic 
tlescripfion  in  a  letter  by  .Miss  .Miuley,  sister  of  tho  late  Regius 
Profeuor  of  Divinity  : — 

'  The  Prendent  is  more  old  and  wondtrfal-lookiDg  than  any  one 
coold  imagine  befiirehand.  He  mnst  alnays  have  been  below  middle 
linight ;  tnt  Bge  has  bent  and  sbmck  him  to  something  elutVm^^ 
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sbort.  ,  .  .  Tlio  wig,  of  coune,  sdds  to  tho  effect — Budi  « 

Ctcrons  violation  of  nnlaro!     It  Mwais  qtiite  to  occoont  for  his 
ring  nhiit  pooplo  eny .* 

And  it  is  to  be  reuiembered  that  he  was  never  seen  except 
)D  ciissock,  gown,  scarf,  bands,  shorts  and  buckles,  llh 
plinueology  was  of  the  previous  ccnturj",  '  Bring  it  back. 
Sirrah,'  he  would  exclaim  to  his  servant.  '  There  comes  il^ 
Lord  of  Orford'  he  would  any  of  the  Bisliop.  He  dcvct 
became  sccastomnl  to  the  notion  of  trarelling  hy  mil ;  and  as 
late  as  1850  he  persisted  in  cxcutinj^  the  tanly  return  of  an 
undtn^.-ulunte  afler  the  Long  Vacnlion,  b;  the  bad  state  of  (he 
SufTulk  roods.  'But  he  didn't  come  by  road,  air,'  urged  the 
exasperated  tutor,  '  he  came  by  rail."  '  Eh,  sir  ?  The — wAnf 
did  you  say?     I  don't  know  anything  about  that.' 

Ilia  temper  indeed  nns  hasty,  but  bis  disposition  trai 
essentially  ucnerolcnt.  An  aflccting  letter,  which  he  addrested 
to  the  murderer  Tawell,  on  the  eve  of  his  execution,  is  given  in 
Denn  Burfion's  vcdume.  His  administration  of  dit^-ipline  wai 
grntle  even  to  laxity;  and  alike  to  e(|uals  and  inferiors  bti 
manner  was  courteous  and  considerate  iu  a  high  degree.  His 
benevolence  extended  to  animals.  He  maintained  bis  pet  dogs, 
ia  spite  of  a  College  rule  which  banned  them ;  and  the  vocal 
exercises  of  his  pet  canary  sometimes  seriously  added  to  the 
difliculti»  of  thou?  who  came  to  consult  him  on  knotty' 
qw^stinns  of  theology. 

But  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  external  characi 
istics  tu  the  inner  constitution  of  the  man.     It  is  almost  unne- 
cessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Kouth  was  a  Tory.     He  was  brought  up 
in  a  kind  of  theoretical  Jacobitism,  but  his  reverence  for  tb 
powers  that  be  made  him  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  eslablisbeil 
order,  and  he  himscir  said  that  he  could  never  have  been  a  non- 
juror.    Hut  in  truth  bis  Toryism  was  part  of  bis  theology ;  or 
perhaps  we  may  j>T<ip<Tly  say,  that  tiis  Toryism  and  his  iheoloj) 
sprang  from  the  same  source  ;  and  that  suuri.'e  was  his  rcrereiKf 
for  Antiquity  and  Authority.     To  him  Authority  meant  dir 
system  ordained  by  Divine  Providence  for  (he  good  govci>- 
ment  of  the  world,  both  in  secular  and  in  sacred  matters ;  and 
Antiquity  was  the  surest  witness  as  to  the  nature  and  rcquirf- 
monls  of  that  system.     It  had  indeed  been  surmised  by  sMW 
who  noted  his  long  dinconntc,  that  he  was  restrained  from  taking 
priests'  orders  by  doubts  as  to  the  apostolic  claims  of  theCburcb 
of  Eoglan<l,  and  by  a  suspicion  that  they  were  inferior  to  tbow 
put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Rome.     We  have,  however,  bis 
own  explicit  statements,  that  bis  sole  reason  for  deferring  prieiu' 
orders  was  that  not  till  he  was  lifty-fivc  years  old  had  he  ant 
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paiwliial  chnrgc;  though  indeed  it  is  pcnnissible  lo  wonder, 
that  so  oitliodox  a  dirino  should  not  have  felt  it  desiiaiilc  that 
th«  Hviul  of  a  CoUrg«  should  hv  cnpablc  of  ministcrinjc  to  hi* 
SociiMy  in  llic  hidiL-ct  of  nil  ritr^.      Most  emphatic  is  hii  testi- 
mony against  Kninan  claims— 'They  liavc  no  lupport  in  the 
Fathers,  sir,  in  tho  ftnt  thr(«   oenturics,  nut  »n<!  woixl.'     And 
in  aucb  of  bis  ivrillea  cotii{>OMlions  as  deal  witb  the  doctiine  of 
the  Eucharist  and  the  Commemoraiion  of  the  Departed,  be  uses 
loD^uageof  the  most  guarded  sobriety.    Still  there  is  nodoubtnr 
ambiguity  as  to  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  bis  beliefs.    He  was,  in  his 
own  words,  '  ntlachcd  to  tbc  Catholic  Faith  taught  in  the  Church 
uf  Knglanil,  anil  averse  from  all  papal  and  sct-tarian  innovations.' 
In  particular  we  note  bit  emphatic-  testimony,  all-important  as 
coming   from  so  profound   an  «;<:■: I esiasti cat    historian,    to    the 
Imlb  and  value  uf  the  Apostolic  suocession ;  and  his  M^nsc  of 
the  dignity  of  the  tnioisterial   function   was   strikingly  illuc 
tiBtcd  by  bis  doierminalion,  when  very  old  and  feeble,  lo  assume 
the  luitable  attitude  when  asked    lo  bestow  bis  blessing;  on  a 
vititor. — '  Xo,'  be  exclaimed, '  let  mc  stand  ' — and  standing, '  or 
rather  leaning  o?cr  mc,  he  spoke  solemn   words.'     Even  more 
ImcUing  was  the  scene  in  the  College  Cha]>el,  the  last  time  that 
the  old  man  attended  tbc  Holy  Communion  therr,  when,  being 
loo  feeble  to  approach  the  altar, 'he  tottered  down  the  steps 
baa  bis  seat,  and  knelt  on  the  bare  floor  of  the  cbu[M-l  below, 
loreniive  tbe  Consecrated  Bread  and  Wine,  *out  of  reverence,' 
w  ho  told    the  officiating  clergyman,  for  the  Sacred  ifyslery. 
But  time   presses,  and  we    must    refer  our    readers    to    Dean 
Bargen's  admirably  graphic  sketch,  if  tlicy  care  to  learn,  or  to 
<»  tenundcd  of,  further  partirulars  oonceming  tlie  marvellous 
tU  (san,    who,  in    Cardinal   Xewman's    striking    words,    was 
'ntennl    to  rr{Mrt   to    a    forgetful    generation    what    ivas    the 
Theology  of  tbeir  l-'athers.' 

We  turn  from  the  Life  of  Martin  Joseph  Routh  to  that  of 
Hrcu  Jamcs  RasE,  and  the  contrast  between  the  two  is  very 
Viking.  Dr.  Routh's  was  the  longest  life  recorded  in  these 
f>gct:  Rose's  the  Bhortest.  Dr.  Koulb,  till  he  entered  his 
Inindiedth  year,  had  never  been  seen  in  bed  by  a  physician. 
lUse's  days  were  spent  in  one  protracted  battle  wilb  exliausting 
loj  disabling  disease.  Dr.  Koulli'i  long  life  was  passed  in  the 
^p  repose  iif  t4ilitnry  study.  Rose's  brief  span  was  chiefly 
tcCDpied  in  polemical  elTurts  on  behalf  of  the  Faith. 

Hiigb  James  liose  was  born  la  1735  at  Horstc<l,  in  Sussex, 
•bere  bis  father  was  curate.  He  was  delicate  from  his  birth, 
hi  his  delicacy  did  not  impede,  it  rather  seemed  to  develope,  his 
UteUectual  precocity.     He  learned  his  letters  before  he  could 

speak. 
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Bpcalc.  He  coiilil  not  Tcin<-mbrr  n  lime  wlxni  li«  tliil  not  know 
ihc  Latin  grftinmar.  H«t  hNtrncd  th«  Orrck  Alphabet  when  be 
irat  four  jcan  uld.  Owing  la  h>»  phyticaX  dclicacj,  Hugh 
Kiiu^.  never  went  lo  «<?hno),  but  was  eitucateO  at  liomp  umlrr  llie 
(Ujitrriiiion  of  liU  father,  who  was  tiimseU'  a  school  in  aster.  In 
October  1813  he  went  up  to  Trinitv  CoIIprp,  Cambridge,  where 
lie  won  the  first  Bell's  Scholnrship,  ami  subseqacntijr  a  Scho- 
larship at  his  own  College.  He  rrnd  nmniroroutly  and  labo- 
riously, and  spoke  with  great  efft-ct  at  tho  Union.  In  1817  be 
look  his  degn-e  as  fourteenth  Wrangler.  Theiw  was  ihnn  ni> 
<'las*ical  Tripos  ;  hut  he  abiained  the  6rst  Chancellor's  Medal, 
and  the  Member's  Prize  for  a  Latin  Essay. 

lie  was  ordained  deacon   at  Christmas   1818,  and  became 
Curato  of  I3uxted.     In    1819  he  married  Miss  Anna   Cuyler 
Mair,  and  in  the  same  year  was  nrdaini^l  priest     In    \Sil  bo 
was  appointed  by  Archbishop  Manners  Suttnn  In  the  Vicarage  of 
Horsham.      In  \i^2\  the  increasing  severity  of  his  astbmntirat 
attacks  compelled  him  to  take  a  foreign  jiiuraey,  and  Ik-  spent 
a  year  in  visiling  Germany,  Austria,  and   Italy.     *  It   was  llii 
phenomenon  of  German  Protrstantism,  as  the  systein  was 
seen  at  work  in  Pnissia,  which  shocked  his  piety,  aroused 
worst  fears,  exercised  his  intellect,'  and   supplied  thfl  theme  ol 
some  of  his  most  stirring  and  memorable  utterances.     In  May 
1K25  he  was  Select  Pn-nclier  at  Carnhridgr,  and  he  took  forhi* 
subject, 'The  State  of  the    Protestant  Keligion   in  flermany.* 
The  acrmons  were  published  in  the  folloving  September,  anil 
mode  a  dc<^p  impTPssion. 

Next  year  ho  prcnchot),  also  before  the  University  of  Cam' 
bridge^  four  sermons  '  On  the  Commission  and  consequent 
Duties  of  the  Clergy.'  These  alto  were  published,  and  reached' 
a  sec^md  edition.  It  is  interesting  to  sec  that  they  drew  Hli 
enthusiastic  eulo^ium  from  Mr.  Keble. 

to  the  same  year  he  preachett.  at  the  Cambridge  Commence- 
meots,  a  sermon  which  attained  a  great  circulation  under  the 
Title  of  *  The  Tendency  of  prevalent  Opinions  about  Knowledg* 
considered.'  In  182U  he  was  appointed  Christian  Advi>catP. 
and  for  four  lears  held  that  ofliee,  together  with  the  S«Ieo 
Preachership.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  ettabUshnl 
his  position  as  one  of  the  most  cummanding,  most  searcbiog, 
and  most  inapirinf;  preachers  whom  ihe  Church  of  KngUnd  hot 
produced.  Abundant  trslimonv  to  iheefi'ect  of  Uosc's  pn-nching 
will  Iw  found  in  the  correspondence  of  Oishop  Selwyn,  llishop 
Pattes<m,  Hishop  Abraham,  Sir  William  Martin,  and  tiie  iter. 
G.  Williams,  of  King*s. 

In  1831,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  anxioos  to  render 
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some  public  reco^itloa  of  KiHc'i  »crricc«  to  orthodox  religion, 
Appointed  lum  to  the  impirtuit  p.trUH  of  Hudleigli,  in  SalTolk. 
In  th«  lamc  year  he  unileTtcK>k  the  editnrafaip  of  the  newtjr- 
fbaodrd  '  British  Magazine,*  o(  which  the  lint  number  wai 
poblUbnl  on  the  Ul  of  March,  IS32.  The  new  rentore  wai 
highly  lacocuful.  Piwey,  Ncwmao,  Kcble,  HorreU  Fronde, 
Pereeval,  and  William  Palmer,  were  ntnong  the  conlribaton; 
and  Ro*e,  in  spite  of  hit  nalurni  dJttiute  for  pcrioflina)  litera- 
ture, discharged  the  dotics  of  editor  till  the  lut  jrar  of  hii  life. 
From  the  aMociation  of  such  men  in  such  work  spran^j  the 
cpoch-mnkini; 'Tracts  for  the  Times,*  which  began  to  appesr 
in  1833  :  and  the  noi  less  important  production  of  the  *  Libr&r^ 
of  the  Fathers,'  of  which  the  firat  innalmcnC  appeared  in  1839. 
Meanwhile  Kosc't  health  becninc  increasingljr  delicate.  Per- 
sistent uihinn  ddtrojrecl  bis  sleep,  and  thereby  made  havoc  of 
bis  workinii  days.  Tfae  air  of  Hadlei^h  prored  panicularlr 
iojoriout,  uud  in  the  autumn  Rose  reiirned  the  living,  and 
accepted  in  exchange  the  small  cures  of  patrslead  in  Essex  antl 
Sl  Thomas's  Southwark ;  and  almost  simultaoeoosl}'  he  con- 
aeoted,  at  the  e«nMst  instance  of  (he  munlficcttt  Bishop  Van- 
Mildert,  to  undertake  temporarily  the  Professonhip  of  Divinity 
at  the  newlT-establiihed  (jniversity  of  Durham.  Here  again  his 
ill-health  interfcriHl  with  his  ilesigni.  He  found  his  new  duties 
far  too  heavy  fur  his  limited  stuck  of  strength,  and  with  deep 
regret  he  turned  his  back  on  Durham,  and  returned  to  the 
SoDlb.  He  now  became  examining  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
Uowley,  and  benceforwanl  i{»ent  much  of  his  time  at  Lxmbeth 
and  Addington.  To  this  ]>eriod  belongs  the  memorable  con- 
iroversT  between  Rose  and  the  other  authors  of  *  Tracts  for  the 
Times.  The  Tracts  had  made,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mtut  accept- 
able and  successful  beginning  in  1833,  and  they  continued  in 
like  manner  till  the  middle  of  183^.  Then,  after  a  break  of 
six  months,  they  were  resumed  under  seriously  altered  con- 
ditions, and  amid  the  alarmed  suspicions  of  many,  who  had 
been  supporters  of,  or  even  contributors  (o,  the  earlier  issues. 
No  one  perceived  the  latent  danger  muie  clearly,  or  expicised 
it  more  forcibly,  than  Hose,  whose  Idlers  of  urgent  but  n/fec* 
tionate  remonftrance  to  Mr.  Xcwman,  arc  among  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  work  before  us.  His  main  conten- 
tion maT  be  bricflr  summed  up  in  this  :  he  conceived  that  the 
tone  of  the  later  Tracts  savoured  too  much  of  deference  towards 
the  Chnrch  of  Rome,  and  apology  fur  the  Church  of  England. 
He  was  at  one  with  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  as  to  positive 
beliefs  and  first  principle^.  He  seriously  differed  from  lliem 
tm  many  minor  but  still  urgent  qucilloos  of  puUcj,  '^ii>Y<i\V\uvt, 
Vol.  16S.—Ai^,  335.  N  Mi'i 
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and  method.     The  poiition  r«nnot  be  better  dcscrilMrd  tlian  \a 
Dean  Burton's  emphatic  words  :— 

■  Tbn  TnLctftrion  Imlcrs  of  tbo  aoToniAnt,  Hirange  to  rt^Ut«,  ftMiu 
to  )iBvo  Ixwii  liAunti-il  by  u  «uspicluu  Uinl  Hna  office  ot  ilio  Tlit-ologiaa 
is  to  naQyiralr.  Sacred  Truth  ;  Uie  buMuestt  of  a  Diviiio,  tv  "  atartW 
muiktnd.  Accordingly,  tbey  wcut  off  ou  "Prayers  /or  the  dtnA" 
ftod  ■'  Pur'jatorg,"  aa  if  fotgottiu};  that  even  ibe  J»UrmttIiate.  JSlol* 
waa  soMvely  recuguised  by  the  gunemlily  of  Uieir  leitdors.  *'  jEwr- 
eitm "  bc-ftiro  Bajitiani,  wns  pleaded  for  at  a  timo  when  BaptisniB] 
"  Segena-dliott  "  itself  was  generally  di§crcditcd.  "  The  BroTiwy " 
(and  "the  Jtoman  Breriory"  of  all  docniuoulsl)  vns  rcconimeniM 
to  the  notice  of  a  Chuicfa  which  liad  become  forgclftil  of  tho 
Btmctnro  and  method  of  hrr  owii  mntcUlircs  "Book  of  Cotnion 
Prayer."  "  It/^gerve  in  CDintnuuiratwj  llcliyiom  Knoulcl'je "  m* 
aiJvocRtcd  for  a  generation  singiilnrly  iinnciiniiiiilod  with  diTiw 
things,  and  Urgcly  addicted  to  niibtdiiif.  lli>w  did  it  orcr  conw  tu 
pass  (on«  asks  onomlf),  tliat  mou  hii  iutolligoiit  mn  well  as  no  IrAraoi 
woitld  have  so  ontiri^y  ovorluokuil  tliu  uctuol  aeeiU  of  th<>«o 
whom  tbcy  bad  to  do  ? ' 

The  year  that  ioiroeilifttvly  succeeded  Roje's  departure  from 
Durham  was  one  of  comparative  repose  for  miod  and  body; 
but  before  long  ffe  sec  '  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain.'  Thrxc 
WHS  much  in  the  condition  nnd  prospects  of  the  Church,  wlitdi 
was  well  ralciilntMl  to  amuKe  the  gloomiest  misgivings  in  tlir 
mlndtt  of  Churcbmi-n.  'I'hi-  n-jiotti  of  the  (Church  (  i>mmissii>n; 
the  scnndaioua  appointment  ii(  Dr.  Hampiteri  ti>  the  Ui-giu»  I'ro- 
fessorabip  of  Divinity:  the  anarchical  exploits  of  the  Cliurdi 
Missionary  Society  abroad  ;  the  freaks  of  the  Cbarch  PastoruJ 
Aid  Society  and  Church  Building  Society  at  home;  all  ihcK 
weigbed  heavily  on  Knse's  soul,  nnd  his  visibly  declining  heallh 
made  bim  peculiarly  unfit  In  bear  the  bunlen.  He  spcnki  o( 
'  disease  efli^etually  duing  the  work  of  years,'  of  bis  sermons  « 
written  '  under  miserabie  oiKuiustances  of  illness  and  liaMr. 
and  of  himself  as  having  'almost  always  written  under  d0 
actual  pressure  of  disease^  and  known  that  in  all  probability  ke 
must  print  under  the  same  circumstances.'  And,  when  we  oat 
in  mind  that  periodical  authorship  wns  at  the  best  of  times  di^ 
tasteful  to  bim,  ne  c:ui  wl-H  conceive  the  eagerness  with  nhii^ 
he  lunged  for  sccae  spheiL-  of  l.-ihour  lesi  exhautting  and  more 
congenial.  In  tho  summer  of  IS^U  he  turned  his  thuughu  t* 
America,  and  weighed  the  offer  of  a  Professorship  in  Uie  TbtO" 
logical  Seminary  of  New  York.  Bnl  he  was  not  long  left  in 
doubt  as  to  the  palb  of  duly.  The  appointment  ol  Dr.  Oltrr  tt> 
the  S*c  of  Chichester  left  Kind's  (,"ullege,  London,  withoilt  » 
bead,  and  Rose  was  immediately  npjtointed  to  succeed  him,  t>T 
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tb*  joint  act  of  Arcbbitbop  Howlry  ond  Bisbtip  Blumncld.  He 
rrugnrd  his  cure  of  Fairslcad,  and  entered  oa  bit  new  duties  la 
iLc  last  week  of  Octobrr,  IS36.  At  Icngtb  it  teemed  ai  if  Rok 
Iiad  found  a  suitable  and  promiting  sphere.  He  hud  the  roti- 
ginua  oreni^ht  »f  the  College,  and  lectured  to  a  hundnnl  studrnia 
in  Divinity'.  He  bad  secured  aMittance  in  the  hcari<T  Inlxiurs 
of  the  '  Brilisli  Ma^ixiue.'  He  liud  i>  comfortable  huusc  and  a 
auSicient  income.  His  wife,  who  bad  been  ill,  bad  recot-ered  ; 
and,  for  the  moment,  his  own  health  had  improved.  His  iirst 
course  of  lectures  was  on  the  Christian  EvidcaccB,  and  it  was 
enthusiastically  received.  His  sermons  in  the  College  cbapol 
made  n  deep  and  abiding  impression.  In  his  personal  denlingB 
with  the  student*  bis  high  bearing,  his  keen  sanctity,  and  pro- 
found learning,  inspired  respect  and  admiration  which,  on  closer 
acquaintance,  were  quickened  into  love. 

But  ifac  improvement  in  Rose's  I  circumstances  was  of  brief 
duration.  In  the  spring  of  1837  his  ohl  malady  returned  upon 
him  with  redoubled  vehemence.  Breathing  became  increasingly 
difficult.  He  could  not  walk  lifly  yards.  To  write  a  letter  waa 
an  impossible  exertittn.  Recourse  was  had  to  temporary  expe- 
dients for  supply  in^  his  place  when  be  could  no  longer  discbarge 
hit  dutiei  in  the  College.  But  the  conviction  forced  itself  upon 
his  mind,  that  resignation  was  inevitable.  And  after  grievous 
•earcbtngs  of  heart  as  to  his  duty,  and  the  best  chance  of  being 
able  to  discharge  it,  be  left  England  for  Italy  in  October,  UJ3ij, 
Dnrtng  the  journey  the  most  unfavourable  symptoms  manifested 
tbemselvrs,  and  on  the  2:ind  of  December  he  breathed  bis  last 
at  Florence,  where  his  remains  are  buried. 

Thus  prrmaturely  ended  a  life  which,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance:, was  liltle  belter  than  a  series  of  trials,  failures,  and  dis- 
appointments;  of  curtailed  opportunities,  unattained  ideals,  and 
friutrated  endeavours,     ^'ct  theio  is  good  reason  to  tbink — and 
Vc  hare  reasons  for  knowing  that  Dean  Burgon  shared  ibe 
opinion — that  Rose's  career  was  one  of  the  most  important  ro- 
coided  in  these  volumes.    Of  late  years,  we  have  been  accustomed 
t«  hear  and  to  think  of  the  Catholic  revival   in  the  Church  of 
£ngtand  as  dating  from  l^'AH,  and  issuing  from  Oxfon).     Such 
a  riew  has  passed,  indeed,  into  a  commonplace  of  ecclesiastical 
Vrituig;  but  it  labours  under  the  fatal  disadvantage,  that  il  leaves 
«>ut  of  account  the  lives  and  woi'ks  of  a  distinguished  line  of  men, 
who  had  pccMTvcd  unbroken  the  orthodox  traditions  of  faith  and 
practice  which  they  inherited  from  the  Caroline  <Iivinrs.    Amu 
>nany  illustrious  and  venerable  names, ', me mury  at  oner 
those  of  Bishop  Home,  Jones  of  Nayland,  Ueginal' 
£ishup  Lloyd,  Alexander  Knox,  Bishop  Van  Milderlf  i 
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and  Bishop  BlorndtiM.  Tlie  tiuinnn  mind  is  bIwaj-s  «pl,  for 
convcnitMio;' MnkiT,  toKizua  jurticultirdnlc,  nn  indiviiltuil  name, 
a  tpocinl  lotalilv,  mid  to  n^kuii  grunt  tnovvinenU  as  pro- 
cec-ding  excltuively  from  the  point  so  elected.  Uut  hero  wen; 
a  succeuioR  of  ■n<!nr  aad  man^'  mora  might  be  named,  who, 
belonging  (o  difTcrent  periods,  oocopjing  various  stations,  and 
working  in  widfrly-icparaC«d  spheres,  nero  yet  at  on«  in  their 
loyalty  to  Catholic  tradition,  and  their  faithful  witness  to  the 
character  and  claims, of  the  Knglish  Church.  Thcjr  indeed 
kept  alive  the  smouldering  ilame  which  the  movement  of  l!^iU 
fanned  into  s  far-seen  blaze.  And  among  their  goodly  com- 
pany there  is  no  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  the  mtui 
who,  by  bis  sermon  in  18S3  on  th«  CommiBsion  of  the  Clcrgy.^^ 
*  bade  us  ttir  up  the  gift  that  was  to  us,  and  betake  onrselves  m 
our  true  Mother.' 

Onv  of  the  most  intrn-sttng  studies  in  the  volumes  before  ue 
is  that  which  deals  with   DlHHOP    VVit.BKRFonCE,  whom  DeacaM 
HurgOH   styles  *The   Iteraodciler  of  the  Episcopate.'      In    onc:E= 
re»|>ect  this  study  differs  materially  from  those  wbidi  we  har^Eir 
already   noticed.     The   lives  of  Dr.  Routb  and  Hugh  Jame:^ 
Rose,  though  still  recollected    in  their  general  outlines,  nccdec.    '- 
the  kindly  aid  of  the  hiogrnpher  to  rrcal  them,  in  their  dctnil^^^ 
to  the  public  memory.     I'ar  otherwise  is  it  with  Bishop  WiU  -■ 
betforce.     For  fifty  years  he  Ii»'ed  so  continuously  iu  the  jmhli  -^ 
eye,  and  bis  removal  from  among  us  is  still  of  auch  recent  date?, 
that  most  people  are  conversant  with  the  leading  features  of  hi.  ^ 
character  and  intellect,  and  the  main  incidents  of  bis  carees~- 
And  if  memory  rrquirrs  assislance,  are  there  not  three  substats- 
tial  volumes  of  his  Biography  ?    It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary' 
to  follow  the  De.-tn  step  by  step  through  the  lively  and  plrasitsf 
account  of  his  former  diocesan,  which  he  offers  us  at  tin;  b«-gin- 
□ing  of  his  second  volume.      Bui  we  will  bespeak  our  readers* 
attention  for  two  or  three  aspects  of  the  Bishop's  character  aotl     , 
work,  with  which  they  may  be  comparatively  unfamiliar. 

.Most  of  us  have  licard — some  of  us  can  remember — bow  com- 
pletely the  Bishop  trimsfurmed  tlie  traditional  manner  of  admi- 
nistering Ordination  and  Confirmation  ;  with  what  inimitable 
grace  and  pathos  he  performed  those  rites  ;  and  how  his  niotteof  I 
discharging  the  high  functions  of  his  office  became  the  type  and 
model  for  all  similar  ministrations  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Slovenliness  and  irreverence  had  disfigured  even  the  highest 
places  of  the  Church.  Tradition  relates  thai  .Archbishop  Har- 
court  used,  once  in  three  years,  to  assemble  in  York  Minster  si) 
the  young  people  of  his  diocese  who  desired  Confirmation,  and 
then,  standing  with  uplifted  bands  on  the  steps  of  tb«^  choir,  lo 
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pronounce  the  nppnintecl  bene<lirtion  once  for  all  over  the  whole 

mails  of  knt^ling  ca^n<l idnlcs.     The  chan|;o  from   thit  way  of 

scntt«ring  the  gracB  of  (ionrirmntioa  wbi  ft  orl/i,  to  the  or<iprly 

and    imprenivc  {>rac;tic«!  irhioh  now  prcraili  in  every  KngUsh 

(U()«>sc,  is  in  no  small  inensurc  due  to  tlie  example  anil  influence 

of  Bishop  Witberforoe.     It  is,  perhups,  less  geaerally  reiiiem- 

liered,  ib&t  he  was  the  first  to  intro<]uce  into  the  Cburcb  of 

Eni^land  the  inaciiution  of  the  Parochial  Mission,  which,  as  he 

conducted  it,  iv.ts  entirely  free  from  those  foreign  nnd  unhealthy 

/calurcs  which   have   nomrttmcs  disfigured   it.      In    bis  skilful 

bitnds  the  I'anwhinl   Mission  became  a  piwerful  influence  for 

jEMod  in  tlie  large  towns  of  Uxfordshire,  Buck  inghainsh ire,  and 

JjerksUire.    Some  of  our  readers  m^y  perhaps  need  the  reminder, 

tliat  it  was  to  the  pious  fervour  and  initiative  of  Bithon  Wil- 

berforcp,  that  the  Church  owed  those  special  courses  of  Lenten 

Sermons  by  eminent  preachers,  which  have  grown  evcrywhoro 

ioto  aa  ritnbltshrd  usage. 

or  tlte  ilc])th  nnd  fervour  of  the  Bishop's  personal  alTectinns 
most  people  are  aware.     Abundant  and  touching  evidences  of 
this  characteristic  are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  his  pub> 
lisbed  journals.     That  the  loss  of  his  wife  in  1841,  while  he 
Was    still    u  young    man,  overshadowed  the    whole    remainder 
of    bis   life,  is  sufficiently  notorious.      But  perhaps  not  every 
one   has  hcnril  the  touching  story,  which  Dean  Kurgon  quotes 
from    the  Treasurer  of  his  own  CatbednJ,  the  Rev.   C.    H. 
Correr : — '  We   were    sitting    in    n    comer   of   the    saloon,    |  at 
Alarden    Park],   when  Wilburforce,  turning    to  me,  said    in   a 
naiet  undertone — "  1  saw  her  lA^re  for  the  first  lime.     She  was 
tuirteeii,  and  I  was  fifteen,  and  we  never  changed  our  minds."  ' 
In  conaectiou  wilb  this  subject  of  the  Bishop's  domestic  life, 
we  would  speci.illy  commend  to  our  renders' notice  IV-.in  liurgon't 
admirably  graphic  account  of  the  daily  life  at  Cuddeidon ;  the 
devotional  exercises,  the  walks  and  rides,  the  meals,  the  con- 
versation, tlie  business,   the    letter-writing.      Of  this    account 
the  late  Canon  Hugh   Pearson  writes,  not  more  emphatically 
than  justly :    '  It  is  admirable — to  the  iij'e — the  scene  at  the 
writing-table  quite  capital.' 

On  the  melancholy  theme  of  the  Bishop's  dcnth,  a  letter  from 
flic  Rev.  H.  Raymond  Smythjes,  given  by  the  Ih-an  in  a  nnt«, 
my  serve  to  make  clear  what  has  hc-en  in  S4ime  people's 
minds  obscure,  and  to  correct  a  current  misapprehension. 
Mr.  Smytbics  remarks  that  the  Dean,  like  many  others,  has 
bi\ea  into  the  ern>r  of  describing  the  Bishop  as  a  good  bortfr- 
Bu.  The  fact  was  the  reverse.  lie  was  fond  of  riding,  and 
^idte  fearless,  but  a  worse  horseman  was  seldom  ecen.    *  He  had 
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no  seat  on  the  iwtdic,  or  {;r!p  of  Irg  upon  its  flaps ;  but  Rxle 
cntiiHy  upon  ihe  pummel,  niih  his  fall  weight  on  bis  hone's 
shoulders.  The  only  raarvcl  is  that  lfa«  inoritable  result  did 
not  occur  sooner.' 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  Dean  Bnrgon's  work,  we 
would  urge  those  who  nrc  onxinus  to  tec  thn  Bishop's  memory 
efleciuftlly  cleared  from  the  suxpirion  nf  dt>uh1r-(l<nlin|T  in  th^ 
most  trjing  erisis  of  his  life,  nnd  to  understand  the  rnlber  com- 
plicated details  of  nn  intricate  transaction,  to  read  with  oat 
what  the  Dean  bos  to  say  on  the  Hampden  ConlroTersy,  and 
the  Bishop*s  relation  Ihercto.  The  facts,  indeed,  were  set 
forth  with  );reat  fulness  nnd  precision  hy  Canon  Ashwcll,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  '  Life.'  But  he  leaves  something  li> 
Ijc  desired  as  to  a  clear  undrrstanding  of  the  Biihop's  motives, 
and  the  determining  cniisos  of  his  successive  actions,  Deas 
Burgon  4-nn!)lcs  us  to  see  that  the  Bishop's  recUtutle  of  purpose 
and  simplicit}-  of  intention  wore  absolutely  incontrovertible; 
and  lltnt  his  tactical  errors  arose  from  qualities  which  in  ihem- 
selros  either  were  actually  excellent,  or,  where  they  could  bt 
called  failings,  leant  to  virtue's  tide.  '  He  entirely  miicalcu- 
Uted  bis  own  power  of  persuasion  as  well  as  misunderstood 
the  animus  o(  his  opponent.  .  ,  ,  Ho  was  rash,  impetuous, 
unguanled  ;  over-truxiful,  over* sanguine,  over-generous.'  Bid 
in  this,  as  in  every  transaction  of  his  episcopate,  his  sole 
object  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  orthodox  religion,  tbe 
peace  of  his  diocese,  and  the  Cbristiao  honour  of  the  Cburcb 
of  England. 

Bisbop  Wilberforce's  life  was  lived  from  first  to  last  in  the 
public  eye.  His  gifts  and  graces  were  common  property.  His 
successes,  bis  failures,  his  merits,  and  his  faults,  were  matter  of 
universal  notoriety.  It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  life  of  the 
Rkv.Chari.k8  MaruiotT;  and  yet  it  may  he  fairly  questioned, 
whether  the  active  and  versatile  prelate  exercised  a  deeper  or 
more  enduring  influence,  than  that  which  emanated  from  tbe 
quiet  study  of  the  ascetic  scholar,  whom  Dean  Burgoit  intro- 
duces  to  our  notice  under  the  title  of  'The  Man  of  Saintlj 
lafo.'  For  Charles  Marriott  was  the  chosen  guide,  counsellnr, 
and  taacher,  in  sacred  things,  of  that  gallant  band  of  eager 
and  niiijiant  (rhurchmrn,  who  learne<l  their  theology  from  the 
Catholic  revival,  and  then  went  forth  from  O.vfonI  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  in  practical  life  the  lessons  taught  them  in  devo- 
tional seclusion.  'If  1  have  am-  good  in  me,'  said  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln, '  I  owe  it  to  Charles  Marriott.'  And  many  a 
man  still  living  and  labouring  in  the  Church's  cause  remembers 
to  this  day,  with  pious  gratitude,  the  help,  the  warning,  and 
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till!  cnconra^int^ni,  which  he  received  from  Charles  ^tarriott  in 
Uie  int»t  »rrr4l  of  nil  ronrxlcnccs. 

Tlie  dttails  ni  .Marrintt's  outn-nrd  Itfo  are  few  and  un«r«ntfiil. 
He  inu  born  on  (be  24th  of  Augatt,  1811,  at  Church  Lanford, 
in  W'arwickibire,  wh<-re  hii  father  was  Rector.  The  elder 
Marriott  was  a  man  of  brnii.intgifu  and  nridcaecomplithmcntt. 
He  had  been  private  mtor  to  the  Oukt-  of  Itucdcuoli's  grandson 
and  heir,  and  in  ihat  cajwcilv  be  obtained  the  fritindsliip  uf  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  dedicates  the  Second 
Canto  of  *  Mnrminn  '  to  '  the  Rev.  John  ^farriott,  A.M.'  The 
delicacj^  of  .Mrs.  .Marriott's  health  necessitated  the  ramoval  of 
her  hnsband  and  family  fmm  Warwickshire  to  the  milder  air  of 
Devonshire,  where  Mr.  .Marriott  ht-ld  llie  curacy  of  HkkkI  Clyst, 
and  took  private  pupiU.  .Mrs,  Marriott  died  in  lH21,uid  her 
husband  in  l^i.'i.  The  guardianship  of  ibe  children  was  left 
to  (heir  aunt.  Miss  Harris,  and,  while  living  with  her,  lilile 
Charles  .Marriott  went  as  a  day-boj-  to  Kugbj-  School.  But  he 
was  wholly  unsuitcd  for  the  bosllc  of  a  public  scliool,  and  be 
was  retiiovetl  at  tlu!  end  of  his  first  quarter.  Soon  aftitr  this. 
Miss  lliints  marrietl  tbe  Ker.  .\ndrew  Hum,  of  Kynnenley,  in 
Shropshire,  and  Charles  Marriott  and  bis  brother  became 
Mr.  Burn's  pupils.  In  l.'^lJS  Charles  Maniult  went  up  to 
Oxford.  He  entered  at  Exeter  Colle^  in  March,  hut  in  the 
following  \ovnmt>er  was  elected  to  an  open  scholarship  at 
Balliol.  In  183^,  after  an  undcrgrsdunlc  career  marked  by  the 
highest  devotion  to  moral  duty  as  well  as  to  study,  Charles 
Marriott  obtained  a  first  class  in  Classics  and  a  second  in  .Mathe- 
matics. At  Easter,  IS.'J.'i,  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at 
Oriel.  The  society  now  numbered  Newman,  TVoude,  Keble, 
Jenkyn,  Domford  and  DeuiMtn,  Christie  and  .Mozley,  Walker, 
Eden,  and  Frederic  Rogers.  In  the  closest  Intimacy  with  this 
(Itstinguished  community,  Afarriott  passed  the  next  Rre  yean  of 
his  life.  In  porttcnlar,  he  cultivated  the  friendshipof  Newman, 
'the  attractive  charm  of  whose  mind  and  manner'  (says  Dean 
Borgon)  'was  a  thing  not  to  he  d<w:ribL-d.'  These  five  years 
were  oc«npied  by  Maitiott  in  close,  laborious,  and  many-sided 
■Igdy.  lie  read  the  higher  mathematics  and  astronomy,  the 
theory  of  music,  English  literature,  biography,  history,  and 
oetapbysics.  Bat  his  master-passion  was  for  theology ;  and  so 
high  was  his  reputation  for  proficiency  in  this  sa<:rc<t  field,  that 
m  I)i3K  be  wax  np|>c>inte<1  by  Bishop  Otter  to  the  FrincipaUhip 
of  his  ni-wly-estnblishcd  Theological  College  at  Chichester,  lie 
went  into  residi-nce  in  January,  18.39,  and  was  ordained  priest 
on  the  following  VV'hitsunday.  After  two  years  of  what  seems 
to  bavo  been  an  eoergeiic  and  successful  administration,  his 
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h«allh  gAve  wnj,  ami  be  resigned  liis  principaliliip.  Ito  retunKtl 
to  rrtidcnce  at  Oml  \a  1841. 

The  liinM  were  critical.  Mr.  Newman,  to  use  his  own  phrue, 
*  watt  on  liii  death-bed,  as  resided  Lis  mcmbcribip  mtb  tbc 
Anglican  Church.'  He  hnd  not  indeed  made  bis  final  and 
fat«l  decision  ;  but  he  bad  already  wiclidrnwn  from  active  |wrlt- 
cipalion  in  the  inoretnent  which  had  bmn  so  eonspicuuuslr 
assnciacc^d  with  his  naitie.  Of  ihott'  who  bad  been  bis  coxljn- 
tors.  Dr.  I'usey  ahinc  renimned  at  Oxforxl,  and  with  him  Marriott 
At  once  fonnally  and  pubUelj-  allied  himself.  From  this  time 
on,  bis  work,  though  secluded,  was  continuous,  mulliform,  and 
laborious  in  a  high  degree.  He  wns  the  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  of  all  the  anxious  and  troubled  souls  wboin  the  half* 
bearled  loyally  or  ogwu  treas'in  of  tbrir  leaders  had  filled  with 
misgiving*  about  the  apostolic  natuni  and  claims  of  the  Kn^lish 
Church.  '  He  was  written  to,  resorln)  to — wurried  with  thf 
cvinscientious  doubts,  scruples,  perplexities,  of  a  hundred  persons 
who  bad  no  claim  upon  him  whatever — became  at  Iastcntan)tlc(l 
in  an  unmanageable  correspondence*  Besides  all  this,  be  con- 
tinued his  original  researches  into  patristic  divinity,  and  chce^ 
fully  nndertoalc  and  conscientiously  tlitchnrgcd  an  imtnrnse 
quantity  of  '  hack-work '  in  connt^ctlon  with  the  '  IJbrary  of  tbo 
Fnthi-rs,'  eililed  bv  Ur.  Pusey,  Mr.  Keble,  and  Mr.  Newman. 

In  18.W  Charles  Marrioli  became  Vicar  of  St,  ^]ary•tbe- 
Virgin's,  and  he  threw  himself  wilh  whole-hearted  devotion  inM 
the  duties  of  ihe  pastoral  oHirc.  In  the  Long  Vacation  of  ISM 
occurred  the  memorable  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Oxford.  Charles 
Marriott  and  Dr.,  now  Sir  Henry,  Acland,  at  the  head  of  s 
band  of  exemjiliiry  women,  laboured  with  the  most  splendid  scilf- 
sacrifin-  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  relief  of  the  sufTrrrrs.  Of 
Marriott  »n  eye-wilnes^  writes  :  ■  1  seem  to  see  him  now  hearlof! 
the  confession  of  a  dying  man  in  one  part  of  ibe  ward,  while  in 
another  part  the  priest  from  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in 
St.  Clements  wax  ministering  in  like  manner  to  ooo  of  bis  flocL* 
From  one  of  the  patients,  alllicicil  with  small-pox,  MarrioU 
caught  that  awful  disease,  and  was  seriously  til  for  some  titnfc 
He  recovered  from  this  illness ;  hut  on  ttw  29tb  of  June,  \m, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  seixure,  and  though  be  lived  for 
three  years  longer,  he  never  recovered  his  wutkiu)^  [M)wer,  '  Hit 
example,' as  his  biographer  remarks,  '  had  been  especially  pr& 
cious  at  a  moment  of  general  dejection,  and  balf-beartednea 
bordering  on  despair;  when  the  suspicion  was  induslrionsly 
inculcated  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Church  of  England  ms 
powerless  to  retain  within  her  embract^  the  Saints  she  bail 
□urscd  at  her  bosom.     lien  was  the  best  practi<:nl  refutatioD  of 
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(lie  calumny!     On  no  nccount  in»]r  such  a  life  be  epokcn  of  h 
a  failure.' 

I'a»ing  ov«r  tlie  carmtn  «f  DeaS  MANSF.t,  and  Dn.  HawkISB, 
whose  biojcrapbiei  have  b«^n  alrenily  ^^v^•n  lir  Dean  Iturgun  in 
ibese  page*,*  we  next  turn  lo  Hkskv  Ot.TAVius  Coxk,  whos* 
life  roMinbled  tbat  nf  Br.  Hawkins  in  iu  lack  of  striking 
incidenls.  though  noihinr-  conid  b«  more  dissimilar  than  ihc 
cbaractrn  of  tlie  two  men.  On  the  charaoirr  of  '  the  large* 
hearted  Librarian,'  as  sketchrfl  for  us  by  HcBn  Burgon,  we 
jiurpoK-  to  iilTer  a  few  words  ;  hut,  as  a  prelitninnrj  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  man,  we  must  briefly  recal  the  few  events 
of  bis  life.  Henry  Cuse  was  born  on  (be  20ib  of  September, 
1811,  at  Ruektebury,  in  Berkshire,  of  wbich  place  bis  father 
was  vicar,  lie  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  where  the  future  Librarian  was  more  dtstin- 
goisHed  in  oarsmanship  than  in  study.  Hut  bis  bright 
intelligence  and  his  love  of  books  vtetv  atrea<ly  known,  and 
while  still  an  undergraduate  he  ol>taine<l  an  appointment  in  the 
Alanoscript  Deiurtment  of  the  Urititib  Museum.  He  took  Holy 
Orders  in  London,  and  beld  snccessivcly  two  curacies,  wbich  ho 
served  in  tbo  spare  hours  left  him  by  his  work  at  the  Museum. 
In  1838  be  returned  to  Oxford,  as  Under- Librarian  at  the 
Bodleian,  In  the  same  year  be  accepted  ibe  curacy  of  CuUiam. 
In  1848  he  became  curate  of  Tubney,  then  of  Yanilon,  and  then 
of  Wtthnm,  where  he  subu-quently  became  vicar.  In  18C()  be 
was  apjMinted  Hodlcy's  Librarian  ;  and  it  is  in  that  capacity 
tbat  be  is  still,  and  long  will  be,  affection atcly  remembered  by 
many  generations  of  Oxford  men.  From  the  time  of  hia 
appointment  as  Assistant-Librarian,  Coxe  resided  almost  con* 
tinuously  in  Oiford,  and  '  for  the  first  tliirty  year*  of  his  work 
in  Hwlley,  be  never  took  the  whole  six  w(!eks'  holiday  allowed 
by  ihc  Library.' 

I'here  never  tired  a  more  genial  man.  For  young  and 
old,  men  and  wiimen,  high  and  low,  his  manner  bad  the  same 
sttraclive  cburm.  He  was  pre-^»minenlly  (what  Archdeacon 
Palmer  called  him)  'a  lovable  Librarian.'  Profoundly  and 
Dinutely  vcmed  in  the  contents  of  his  splendid  charge,  the 
resources  of  bis  learning;  and  bis  accuracy  wer«)  always  most 
Imrtily  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  n-ally  came  to  Icam — 
OM  merely  to  pester,  and  ask  questions,  and  wasle  time.  The 
inoft  sacred  of  his  treasures  were  eruhrined  in  a  locked  drawer 
in  his  own  private  room  in  ibe  Library.     Hero  were  tbc  wraps 
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of  pnpcr  wliich  usvtl  to  pa*s  bntwonn  Clnren(I<>n  ap<1  his  rojnl 
inastrr  nrross  tb«  council- tablit ;  ihd  King's  touching  lovt^Iettt^is 
to  Honrit^tla  Muria;  anil  soine  illuminated  mnnuscripif  of 
exquitiie  beauty.  Of  cour*e  the  common  tribe  of  *liouiziag' 
risilor*.  intent  on  'doing"  Oxford,  were  coniiaJit  in  ibeir 
application  to  the  Bodleian  Librarian  for  a  sight  of  his  molt 
treasuml  stores. — '  Dear  Mr.  Coxc,  ilo  show  us  roar  mou 
curious  thin^.'  To  sunh  as  these,  Coxe  used  to  a|)ply  what  be 
playfully  called  his  '  fuulomL-ler'  This  ivas  a  small  card,  no 
which  the  Liird's  I'raycr  was  written  with  a  crowquill,  in  a 
circular  flpacu  not  much  larger  than  a  big  pin's  bead.  IT  the 
enquiring  visitor  burst  into  a  transport  of  enthusiasm  at  the 
Bi<;ht  ufibisrclic,  ho  (or  she)  was  allowed  to  see  no  more.  Coxe 
had  tAkcn  his  friend's  mcasuir,  and  would  not  east  the  pearls  of 
Ills  collection  Ijcl'orc  unworthy  recipients.  Rut  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  the  visitor's  struggles  tn  be  grateful  and  polite, 
a  sens»  of  keen  disapj>(>intinent  visibtv  displaye«l  itself,  tlieo 
Coxe  recognize<l  a  genuine  love  of  letters  and  of  autiquiliei, 
and  threw  himself  with  characteristic  delight  into  the  task  of 
displaying  the  resources  of  his  '  beloved  Bodley.' 

His  power  of  sympathy  amounted  to  genius.  '  Whether  it 
was  nn  aged  parishioner  broken  with  suffering,  an  advanrtd 
modi-rn  professor,  <ir  a  poor  servant-girl  just  conlirracd,  bii 
method  was  still  the  same.'  He  was  nowhere  mon:  at  home 
than  in  the  cultivated  circle  which  Frince  Leopold,  when  U 
undergraduate,  gathered  round  himself  at  bis  villa  in  the  Parkt: 
or  in  the  bright  group  of  young  and  joyous  spirits  who  gladdened 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  hosjitluble  Deanery.  \ot  in  ministering 
in  the  humble  church  of  VVytham,  in  the  pastoral  visitation  of 
bis  rural  flock,  even  in  his  playful  dealings  with  the  ragged 
urchins  in  the  street,  he  was  equally  happy,  equally  popttltf, 
equally  successful. 

It  was  said  that  men  who  had  rejected  all  other  spirilMl 
ministrations  were  utateful  for  his.  Nor  is  the  reason  of 
this    far    to    seek.      Through    his    brilliant    qualities    of  com- 

fianionship,  his  wit,  his  humour,  his  playful  mimicry,  his 
ight-hcarted  enjoyment  of  all  that  was  agreeable  in  life,  (beK 
shone  the  clear  and  ste4uly  flame  of  genuine  piety.  'His 
mind  ■«■em<^d  incapable  of  unkindness,  profanity,  or  coarse- 
ness.' His  religion  was  as  simple  as  a  child's,  and  as  practica) 
a*  it  was  simple.  'On  ynur  km^e^  my  dear  boy!  on  your 
knees,'  was  his  counsel  lo  a  young  friend  who  sought  his  aid  in 
a  difTicutt  decision.  Ho  made  it  a  rule  not  to  dine  out  on 
Saturday,  in  order  that  he  might  be  free  to  prepare  himself  for 
Sunday.     His  daily  practice  was  to  pr.-iy  when  h«  went  to  drtss 
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for  dinner.  His  (act  and  tenderness,  in  dealing  with  sorrov  and 
uti»raitunv,  were  irmarknblc ;  and  Dcnn  Bargon  nptl^  rcmatks 
thAt,  tbougl)  known  to  every  one  as  '  Coxc  of  tlic  HiKlIcian,'  h« 
will  t>«  US  lon^  and  t^rcn  mori;  kindly  rcmninberrd  a>  'Cose 
of  Wjitham,'  Kut,  d(Tvi>tiNl  though  he  wai  to  thi!  Chun.-h  nnd 
the  intnistTy,  h«  bt^luiigvd  I<>  n*>  tliLoloj^ica)  jmrt^r,  aud  siudiiiualy 
hrld  aloof  from  the  jK)litiLiil  and  ruligious  eontruveisiies  ivUicb 
pcriodicaliy  ravage  Oxford.  An  ainiuiti^  and  ino^t  cbaraclcriitic 
instance  of  his  method  of  avoiding  theec  unpleasanl  cooiplica- 
tiona  is  narrated  b>~  Dean  Burgon. 

'  It  WM  ohortlj  iiftor  Ibe  ]>tibli cation  of  *'  Kasays  anj  Rcviewa," 
tlmt  Joweit,  nieotiug  Coxo,  cuijiiiniil,  "  Havu  juu  ixud  my  EiwayV" 
"  Ko,  my  dear  Jowult,"  was  ihu  iiruiujil  reply.  "  We  ar«  good 
friends  now;  but  I  know  that  if  I  ween  ti>  ruad  ilmt  Essay,  I  should 
kan  tu  out  you.     So  I  hacen't  road  it,  and  dvn't  laeau  Ut." 

It  is  probable  that  no  man,  filling  a  conapicnoua  station  in 
Oxford,  was  to  universally  loved  and  respected  as  Henry  Coxe. 
He  (iie<t  on  the  9tb  of  July,  1881,  and  nurJed  with  him  to  hia 
grave  a  larger  amount  of  personal  goixl-wtll  and  sinuerc  regret 
than  any  of  bis  rectmt  eonti-mporaries. 

Of  less  general  interest  than  the  Lives  which  we  have  already 
reviewed  are  those  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  Dut 
tltere  is  not  one  of  ibem  which  does  not  contain  at  least  some 
points  which  well  deserve  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 

The  modem  Episcopate  has  presented  no  more  justly  respected 
name  than  that  of  \\  ILLIA>1  JacobsoS,  Bishop  of  Chester — 
bom  on  ih<!  18th  of  July,  1B03.  <li<-d  on  the  13th  of  July,  1884. 
A  i>ersi»ti^nt  ernir  has  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  early  history 
of  this  excellent  divine.  It  hot  bet-n  repeatedly  affirmed,  though 
as  o(tea  denied,  that  be  was  bora  a  Dissenter.  The  facts,  as 
authoritatively  set  forth  by  Dean  Burgon,  are  these.  His  father^ 
William  Jaeobson  (as  he  spelt  it,  JacoBson)  lived  and  died  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  But,  after  his  death, 
Mrs,  Jaeobson  mairird  a  nissentrr,  and  her  little  son  VVillinm, 
now  eight  years  old,  was  taken  to  chapel,  and  brought  up  in  the 
ways  of  Xonnmformily.  'Those  ways,'  remarks  Dean  Burgon, 
with  evident  satisfaction, '  pnived  utterly  abhorrent  to  him  from 
the  drst.*  If  this  is  tlie  case,  Jacobson's  early  life  must  have 
been  very  uncomfortable ;  for  he  was  nlucated,  first  by  the 
miniiter  of  the  Xew  Meeting  at  Yarmouth,  then  by  Mr.  Brewer 
of  Norwich,  and  then  at  the  Nonconformist  College  at  Hoinerton. 
From  Homcrton  he  went  to  the  University  of  (ilatgow,  and  in 
1823  he  went  up  to  t)xford  and  enUtrwl  at  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
which   lie  subsequently    quitted    for   a  scholarship  at  Lincoln 

College. 
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CoUcgr.     A  hardworking  and  frugal  nndprgriuluale,  stnigglioK 
with  liiinticial  (lifTtculltp*,  lie  rrt^c^ivod   ittimrnsc   kimlneaa  and 
:iHi>tuiic<^  ftQin  tlir  Kcv.  C  T.  L(ittgl<-jr,  iifterwardit  Archbishop 
of  Canterburj-,  and  then  a  tutor  of  Uitist  Cburcb.     Me  ckcd  out 
bisscoQtv  means  bip'  uudertnkingpriratelutorsliips,  ftnd,  in  one  of  ^ 
these,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  saintl.v  AIrxan<)cT  Knox,! 
who  wems  to  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  joiin|;^ 
Oxonian's  spirituality  and  attainments.      The   »l^ntimeat    was 
warmly  reciprocated,  and,  fifty-fivi:  ycnrs  Afterwards,  Jacubton, 
then  Hithop  of  Chr«ler,  rxprcssed  to  a  friend  his  di-ep  regret  ihil 
he  had  nut  profiltd  moic  lari;Hy  by  his  nenuaiotance  with  the 
saintly    Irishman — adding,  '  Indeed,  If  by    God'a  mercy  I  am 
admitted  to  Paradise,  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  meet  Knox. 

A  most  inopportune  attack  of  illness,  which  prostrated  Jacob- 
son  just  as  he  was  going  into  the  Final  Schools  (and  which  it 
described  with  great  humour  in  one  of  his  letters),  marred  hit 
excellent  chance  of  n  First  Clots.  Indeed,  he  was  so  sufTcring 
at  the  time  of  examination  that  he  counted  hiuisrlf  lucky  10 
IwTc  obtained  a  Second.  Hut  in  l$2!l  he  was  elected  t«S 
Fellowship  at  Kxeter,  and  in  1832  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  In  1848  the  Regius  Professor- 
ship  of  Divinity  was  olTered  to  him  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  John  Kussell,  and  joyfully  accepted.  In  ibis  office  be 
was  thoroughly  at  home.  The  tranquillity  of  Christ  ChorcE 
and  of  Ewclme  gave  him  abundant  opportunity  for  tht  I 
profound  research  in  which  he  delighted,  and  the  fruits  of{ 
Lis  labours  were  constantly  seen  in  the  dejitli,  originaliij,  sail 
accuracy  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  from  the  Divinitr 
Chair.  In  particular  his  old  pupils  record  with  gratitude  sod 
interest  his  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Method  of  the  Praver- 
book.  These  in  his  hands  became  practically  a  careful  epi- 
tome of  the  science  of  Comparative  Liturgiology. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  three  times  Select 
Preacher  before  the  University,  and  his  name  became  known  to 
the  Church  as  that  of  a  learned  divine,  and  a  singularly  cautiow  , 
as  well  as  accurate  thinker.  In  1KI}J  he  received  the  fonul- 
and  adeauatc  recognition  of  his  merits  iu  the  offer,  throii^ 
Lord  Patmcrstoo,  of  the  See  of  Chester.  As  a  diocesan,  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  Jacobson  was  less  in  his  rletneni 
Ulan  as  a  student,  tutor,  and  professor.  Dean  liurgon  does 
Taliant  battle  for  Iiis  friend's  reputation,  and  indeed  no  ooe 
would  dream  of  denying  that  persona]  piety,  profound  leamiof, 
and  calm  judgment,  such  as  Jacobson  eminently  iiossessed,  an 
high  qualifi cations  for  the  Fpiscojial  office.  Nor  can  it  be 
questioned  that  his  diocesan  organiiation  was  laborious,  com- 
plete. 
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plet«,  aat]  eflicicot  in  no  com mon  (leprae:  Hulpcrraonnllytic  was 
scarcely  (|ualilied  to  inspire  men  or  win  iheir  nflections.  Thitrn 
w&S  a  lack  of  fire  and  enthusiasm  nl>out  the  ^ood  man,  nn 
czcvuivc  cautiiin  of  s[)«cs:h  and  conduct,  n  frigid  demeaniiur, 
and  B  utifT  addrctn,  which  did  little  justice  (o  the  excellent 
heart  within.  Living  continunady  in  Oxford  throughoat  the 
Tractarinn  movement,  and  heing  iK)th  pcrton.tllj  and  theolo- 
gically in  ivinpatbj  with  m\ny  of  the  Tmciarian  wTitcrt,  ho 
jet  kept  so  entirely  aloof  from  Ihc  controversy,  tltal  he  nevt^r 
wrote  a  pamplilel,  nor  signed  any  of  the  addreiues  or  pcti- 
lioDs,  which,  ns  Denn  Rurgon  vii'oronsty  puts  it,  '  were  cropping 
up  at  Dvcry  inttAni.*  Like  Provost  Hawkins,  Jacob«on  saw  from 
the  Itrst  the  Komcward  tcn<lcncy  of  much  of  the  Tractarians' 
teaching,  and  found  a  good  deal  of  their  speech  and  writing; 
highly  (Itstatteful  to  his  rigidly  exact  tem{ter.  Mis  horror  of 
anything  which  in  hit  opinion  had  a  Roman  look  or  sound, 
showed  itself  in  his  minutest  acts  and  words.  lie  celebrated 
alwavs  at  the  North  end,  of  what  he  always  callnl  the  '  Moly 
Tabfc'  IIcstwKl  when  he  consumed  wlint  remained  of  (he  Con- 
secrated Species.  He  spoke  always  of  the  '  Administration,'  not 
of  the  'Celebration'  uf  the  Holy  Communion.  Yet,  of  the 
inwanl  truths  signified  by  [the  Church's  outward  forms,  hi* 
Igiaip  was  strong  and  firm.  '  1  will  do  nothing,'  be  eicliume<l, 
<*to  obscure  the  doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State.'  And  again, 
''Those  men  '  (the  Zwinglinn  School) 'do  not  attend  to  what 
iSt.  Paol  says  aijout  "  not  cinsiiltring  t/ir  I,or<f*  Body." ' 

Tbotigh  rigidly  opposed  to  ceremonial  excess,  his  strict  sense 
of  justice  prerentetl  him  from  making  any  terms  with  the 
persecuting  party  ;  and  he  warned  those  who  urgei)  him  (o  un- 
dertaike  prosecutions  of  Kitualials,  iliat,  if  the  law  was  to  be 
enforced  in  its  strictness,  it  must  operate  against  defect  as  well 
M  against  excess. 

In  pecuni.^ry  <Icaling,  he  was  not  just  only  but  cxtirmely 

generous.      The  diocese   of  Chester  profit^-d   largely   by   his 

■mtoificence,  and  it  is  remcmliered  by  his  early  fritmds  that  out 

•[  Ihc  first  money,  which  his  strict  frugality  enabled   him  ti> 

Nrapc  together  at  Oxfonl,  he  repaid  to  llomerlon  College  the 

COM  of  hi*  two  years'  maintenance  there. 

In  \^lii  Bishop  Jacobion  declined   translation  to  the  See  of 

Juncliesier,  and    he  kept  the  noiseless  icnour  of  his   way  at 

^■nier  til)  age  and  infirmity  neceasitatetl  his  retirement  in 

ffoi.     He  died  on  the  13lh  of  July  in  the  same  year. 

Of  the  'Faithful  who  were  not  Famous' — at  any  rate  beyond 

ibtnalUof  Oxford— was  RlCHAKD  GkksweI-I,.     He  was  born 

2nd  of  July,  1900,  at  Denton,  in  Lancashire,  where  bis 

father 
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fuilier  was  per|>etua)  curate.  The  el<lcr  Greswelt  most  b&n 
been  a  man  of  ramukablc  character  and  powcr§,  for,  bc^mnin 
life  on  fifty  pounds  a  year,  he  taught,  trainnl,  and  sent  to  ihii 
Univcrtity,  five  sons,  each  one  of  whom  auhievptl  high  honour^ 
and  ohtninnl  a  I'rllowihip  at  his  collc^gti.  Kirhiud  Growcl 
had  been  cirigiiiallv  inlendi^f  for  a  comiiierciai  carter.  The, 
bent  of  bin  mind  vnxt  in  a  I  be  mnt  lot  I  and  mechanical,  and  bis 
father  hoped  to  turn  the  boy's  natural  aptitudes  (o  practii 
account  by  placing  him  in  the  oountiog-bonse  of  one  of  ths 
cottoa-mastera  in  his  vicinity. 

But  tbc  snccett  obtiiine<)  by  his  elder  brothers  at  Oxford, 
determined  Itictinrd  (irthitt'ell  on  attempting  a  limilnr  career. 
He  obtained  a  scbulanhip,  open  to  the  sons  uf  clergymen,  nt 
Worcester  College,  aiul  went  up  to  Oxford  in  1^18.  In  Iti^i 
he  obtained  a  double  First-Class.  lie  was  examiDcd  by  Mi. 
Keble;  and  Bishop  Denison  and  Dr.  Pusey  were  in  the  sane 
class-list.  Ug  duly/pnased  through  the  'trivial  round'  of 
college  offices,  and  superadded  lo  the 'common  task '  of  tutor- 
ship and  bursarship,  the  selt'-imposed  labour  of  transforming 
what  was  then  a  d^^try  swamp  into  the  delightful  ganlra  of 
Worcester  ("olle^.  He  was  ordained  Jn  due  course,  hut  nuret 
undertook  any  parochial  duty.  Mis  extreme  nervousness  and 
shyness  woulcl,  in  his  biographer's  account,  have  made  it  almotl 
impossible  for  him  to  preach  a  sermon. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Traetnrinn  movement  Grcsndl 
beartilv  STmpathi/ed  with  the  authors  of  the  Tr.-icts,  but,  lik(^ 
others  nrbom  we  have  already  noliced,  he  separatetl  hiinicK 
from  them  as  soon  as  he  conceivi^d  that  they  Iwd  entered  oa 
Romeward  courses.  While  thus  constrained  to  aland,  in  a 
measure,  aloof  from  the  current  controversies  of  Oxford, 
Greswell  extended  his  pious  energies  to  a  far  wider  and  more 
fruitful  lield  of  effort. 

In  IS43  it  became  evident  that  Sir  James  Graham   would  be 
forced  to  ahniidon  his  scheme  of  national  education,  which  the 
Church  barely  tolerated,  and  which  the  Dissenting  biHlies  rebe- 
mently   opposed.      The   Minister's   extremity    was   (jresweli't 
oppotiuniiy.    Ho  was  entirely  unknown  outside  Oxford.    But  hr 
conceived  the  l)old  idea  of  organizing  a  national  subscripliaa 
on  behalf  of  ('Itlucation  in  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and  ia 
liopod  lo    raise  this  subscription   lo  so    great  a  sum  that  lii' 
Church  should  he  nble  to  claim  a  larg«:  share  of  the  public  sub' 
aidies,  which,  under  the  recent  Act  for  Publicr  iCducntion,  l>t^ 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  private  exertions  of  each  rcli^iX)* 
body  without  distinction  of  principle. 

With  a  degree  of  sanguine  boldness  singular  in  a  man  of  even 

shrintinf 
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■Uriaking  modestj',  Ricbnnl  Graswcll  broached  hit  scbemt!  in  » 
toDg  and  elaborate  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister — Sir  Robert 
Peel— urging  him,  as  nn  MlacbcHl  member  of  the  Church,  to 
place  biiiiBrir  »t  the  heail  of  n  mnvcrmrnt  whieh,  while  primarily 
assigned  to  >«Tve  the  intcn-»l(  of  urlliudux  ndigiun,  wn*  in  entire 
conxinnnce  with  the  principles  andptdic^-  of  th«  (•ovcrnment. 
As  an  intwnlive  to  Ihe  stateamao's  liberntity,  the  youn^  uitor 
remarked  that  be  bad  tiimself  subacrihed  lOOUA  Auilartu 
Fcrttmajuvat.  There  promptly  came  a  letter  from  Sir  Itobt-tt 
Peel,  ezpreaain^  entire  oppnib.ttion  of  the  scheme,  and  enclosing 
a  subscription  wjiinl  in  nmoant  to  Grrswoll's  own. 

Thus  encoumgi-fl,  <iruwcll  went  boldly  on.  He  ttppcaled  to 
ibn  Queen,  and  oblniiiifd  bvr  patronage  for  his  tinterpriic,  together 
with  a  donation  of  10(>0/.,  uid  the  same  sum  was  n-oeiviMl  from 
tJie  Dukes  of  North umberhind  and  Portland,  I>ird  VVesimiiister, 
Mr.  Hero*  ford -Hope,  and  Mrs,  Lawrence  of  Studlev  Park.  All 
the  Dinhopi  subscribed,  and  the  two  Arrbbishopsand  the  Bishop 
of  London  ffave  ^00/.  eneb.  A  Committee  was  now  formed,  and 
a  public  subscription  opc^ned.  Tbi^  result  was  that  the  National 
Society  became  rtclier  bjr  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  A 
contemporary  obsetrer  writes  :  — 

'The  entire  moremoiit  was  dao  to  the  zoal  and  Iko  mnnificcnoo  of 
one  man,  oor  friend  Itidiard  Grosvrell.  But  **  Tulit  alter  huuoios." 
Whttk  il  mu  f-Aiwl  U>  bf-n  mrfrtu,  the  Tletuls  of  Uoasoe  took  up  the 
mdertakiag,  and,  of  ooarm,  reap od  all  tbo  credit.' 

Next  to  thus  refounding  tlip  National  Si>(-iety  (for  his  work 
«a«  nothing  les*),  probably  tlie  mtiat  iuipurtatit  act  of  <>rcrswcirs 
life  was  the  pan  which  be  took  in  securing  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  election  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  younj;  stales- 
man's  6rtt  committee  was  of  the  most  unpromising  description. 
It  consisted  almost  entirely  of  junior  M.A.'s,  without  a  single 

Snitary.  It  nnmlx-rcd  only  one  doctor  of  mrtlicinc — and 
y  one  H.IX,  Kirhatd  (ireswell.  The  Hector  of  Kieter  at  the 
hst  moment  conumtrd  to  propose  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  theatre, 
Int  Greswell's  were  the  will,  the  energy,  and  (he  faith  which 
■ainly  conlribuled  to  his  friend's  return.  Ilis  love  of  Mr.  Glad- 
timt,  'amouaied,'  tays  Ocaji  Bnrgon,  *to  «  passion.'  He 
Maioed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  until  the  grare 
[Mftmcea  of  opinion  between  the  two  men  made  joint  action 
M  tntiger  [Kiffible;  and,  though  in  the  final  contust  of  1865, 
untvcll  resigneti  his  oflicial  post,  he  never  withdrew  his  support 
float  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  pre-eminently  a  Christiaa 
*od  a  Churchman  among  |>olilician3. 
Much    might    be    said    of  Grcswell's   xealoua    work  (always 

sccompauiied 
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acc»iDpani(-il  \>y  a  inimi(i<rcncn  tliiprnportionate  to  hii  tneatu) 
for  thi!  <-xlL-nsii>ti  anil  (■ncoumgemMit  of  the  Cliurch  in  hU 
native  ^liilrict  of  Luncuxbirc ;  fur  lliu  iii»l«ml,  moml,  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  tbe  city  of  Oxford,  and  for  tli« 
Unirersitiw'  Alission  to  Central  Afnca.  Bm  cnou^U  bai  been 
told  to  display  Rirbard  Grcswcll  fts  what  hia  biographer  jucilr 
terms  'thv  failhtal  alrwanl'  of  gifts  and  opportunicics,  nlticb, 
n«t  in  thvms«]vir»  mnarknblc,  w«rc  mnde  by  faith  and  energy 
the  ineAHi  of  inriilculalilc!  M-rvii-«!  to  the  Cbritttan  education 
of  the  poor.  He  died  on  bis  ciEbty-firsI  bitthdar.  July  Si, 
1881. 

The  life  of  CUABLCS  Pack  Edek  will  be  nn^alled  with 
inlentt  by  men  who  were  members  of  Oriel  between  the 
years  1830  and  1850 ;  and  also,  we  believe,  by  &  larger  circle 
of  render*  in  the  Norihern  Province,  where  the  last  five-and- 
thirty  year*  of  hi*  life  were  spent. 

He  wa*  born  on  the  llJth  of  March,  1807,  at  Whileball, 
St.  Ge»rge*it,  near  Bristol.  His  father,  who  was  a  cnnite  ant 
took  pupils,  died  in  1800,  leaving  a  widow  with  eight  ebildrcs. 
So  narrow  were  Mrs.  Eden's  circumataocx^s  that  little  Charles'* 
nurse  olTercd,  in  her  own  ami  her  busband's  name,  to  take  liter 
infant  off  his  mother's  hand*,  and  bring  htm  up  wiih  their  own 
as  a  ciiltier, 

Mrs.  Kdi^a  struggled  bravely  with  the  difficulties  of  her  lot, 
and  conlrived  that  little  Charles  should  be  educated,  first  at  a 
day  school  in  Bristol,  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Institutim 
School  at  Liverpool.  At  eiehteen  ho  went  op  to  Osforii,  and 
entered  as  a  Bibfe-clerk  at  Oriel.  Two  toucliing  memorials  >H 
this  lime  of  laborious  struggle  arc  rccoFde<l  by  Eden's  friends. 
When  hi*  mother  wo*  cighty-two  year*  old,  she  was  asked  bj 
tier  *on  Ui  inscribe  her  name  in  a  private  iKKik  of  memoranda; 
and  she  added  to  ber  signature  tbe  word*,  'The  Lord  wtU 
destn>y  the  house  of  the  prou<l,  but  lie  will  eslabli*li  the  border 
of  the  widow.'  And  in  a  private  paper  recording  tbe  chief 
blessings  of  his  life,  Eden  was  found  to  have  entered  among  ht* 
causes  for  gratitude:  'The  having  been  sent  to  an  eixcelient 
college,  fiul  in  a  posiHon  calculated  fo  guard  »u  from  idlenttt 
and  cxjiaue.' 

In  I82*J  Eden  obtained  a  First-Class  in  Classics,  and  in 
1832,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel.  In  1834  be  was  orxlained 
priest,  awl  became  Curate  of  St.  Klichael's,  Oxford.  In  late 
years  he  officiated  during  vacations  as  honorary  Curate  at  LiLtlc- 
worth,  near  Paringdon,  where  be  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  building  the  parish  church.  Meanwhile  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Tutor,  and  subsequently  Dean,  of  hi*  College,  and  tus 

loctUTes 
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Wlam  WMV  succMsful  nii<l  popular.     But  tlic  cnn<li(I  bio^rnplicr 
i(  C4>n»lr^inc<I  in  atlitiit  tli.-it,   in  liis  lucml  rclatiuris  with  llic 
PrHVoti,  the  Fellows,  and  with  ihi?  uiiJergraduaW!!,  Ecitii  ««» 
no!  whiili}'  ngrcc«ble.     He  anpeurs  to  have  been,  or  at  least  to 
bare  ■ecmed,  arrognnt,  conceited,  i  neon  lid  erate,  and  even  rude, 
Diionlpilj  um)»gmdij>t««  found  his  discipline  too  rigid  ;  idlo 
ODn  ihiiught  him  too  cxncting  ns  to  prrpnraCion  for  hi*  Wturci. 
Sensitive   men,  and   people  who  set  store  nn  the  nincnities  of 
iiit«TCoursp,  found  him  tou^li  nnd  nverbenriiig.     We  hear  of  bis 
Mjing  to  n  French  go»erne»»,  '  Mod'iwwi,  je  delesie  les  Fran- 
cis ;'  nnd    of  his  suinmoning   the  College  cook  to    the  h'lgii 
table,  »nd  bullying  him    bofor^  the  assembled  college,  1>ccau<ie 
ike  platen  were  cold.     A  college-life  it  perhaps  th^  one  which 
•hove  all  others  tries  the  inciat  cnpncities  »l  a  man  :  and  in 
»faicli  faults  of  temper  and  <if  manner  incur  more  thuu  their  juit 
ibare  of  obloquj  and  ill-will.      Dean  Burgon  does  the  fullest 
justice  to  the  sterling  qualities  which  were  concealed  beneath 
three  disagreeable  festuros  of  Eden's  temperament.      But  !t  is 
plcKxtnter  to  turn  oar  contemplation  from  n  sphere  in  which  he 
wiu  not  seen  nt  his  best,  to  that  in  which  he  excelled.     In  1843 
he  succeeded  Mr.  \cwman   in  the  Vicnrnge  of  St.  Mary-tbe- 
Vifgin's,  and  here  at  i)nee  he  '  made  full  proof  of  his  ministrv,' 
as  a  l.-iboTJoiu  parish -Jl^i(•»^  u  powerful  and  ori|{ijial  preacher, 
and  IS  discreet  guide  ot    ilouhting  souls.     A   letter  of  hia  to  a 
curate  in  spiritual  trouble,  given  on  p.  335  of  the  second  volume, 
•trike*  us  as  siogularij'  wise  and  helpful.     His  theology  was  of 
the  Tntctarian  stamp,  and  he  was  himself  the  author  of  Trnri 
No.  32  on  'The  Standing  Ordinances  of  Religion,'  but,  like  »ii 
innny    others   who**?  lives  are  recorded    in    these  volumes,   he 
severed  his  connection   with   the  Tritcts  when  their  princip.tl 
atitbors  took  '  a  more  marked  line  of  doctrine  than  some  of  ut— 
iacluding  myself — could  see  our  way  to  follow.'     He  busied 
himseir  in   the  sanitary    and  social   condition  of  the  city  of 
Oxford,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  parish  ;  and  engaj^ed 
to  some  extent  in  the  political  controvenirs  of  the  University, 
where    lie   wm    always    n  stout   opponent  of  Mr,  Gladstone's 
candidature. 

In  18.iO  Kden  was  presented  by  Oriel  College  to  the  Vicnr- 
nge  of  Aberford  in  ^'orkshirc,  where  his  work  was  vigorous  and 
successful.     He  restored  the  parish  church,  at  the  cust  to  him- 
self of  a  year's  income.      He  rebuilt  the  parson  age -house.     H- 
cnlar^cd   and  improved  the  schools.     Hit  preaching,  alilp 
bis  own  church,  in   York    .Minster,  and   at    various    din- 
gatherinfrs,  made  a  deep  imi)re»tion  by  iti  original''" 
and  searching  skill.     His  j>arish  became  a  Inj 
"  "  16&—Ab.  335.  Or. 
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curatei,  who  cnme  to  him  fmin  «ll  p*ita  of  Mngland,  and  nlnrar* 

Erofessed  the  Uceju-st  ot)lig:ilii>ns  to  bit  putoral  teaciiin^.  H« 
cpl  up  his  own  Labiu  of  theological  readiDg ;  and  fa«  nuule 
time  for  private  atud^  by  an  almost  complete  absleotion  Crom 
sorivty  and  holidaj'-makiD|;. 

Ditnn^  the  Inst  two  years  of  hie  life,  his  physical  stmagtii 
mid  at^tivity  ^iT-nily  fajlrd,  though  hit  inbTlliiciuaj  vigour  nndcr- 
wenl  ni>  dimiiiutiuii.  He  dit:<l  im  thf?  14th  of  December,  18IS5. 
The  point  which  mott  forcibly  struck  nn  old  and  inlluiat« 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  in  revicwinfr  Kdeu's  life 
and  character,  was  the  wonderful  '  dcrelopmeat '  which  they 
diiplayrd-^from  thr*  tutor  of  Oriel,  rugged,  inconsidermte,  and 
egotistiral,  to  the  Virar  of  Abcrford,  geninl,  kindly,  and  widdy- 
lovod. 

Of  all  the  chamcrtcn  <lcpicted  in  these  volumes,  none 
certainly  was  more  curious  uml  original,  and  f«w  iiion:  truly 
eatimable,  than  the  tweU'ih  and  last — that  of  CuAKLta;  LoKOrKT 
HiCGllJS,  Yet  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  of  Bedford  and 
ihn  Diocese  of  Ely  bis  name  was  scarcely  known,  ihooKfa 
perh.nps  such  of  our  readers  ns  have  bwn  iti  the  habit  of  atttod- 
ing  Church  Coiign-ues  may  nr(^>Ueet  a  short  and  xltirdy  gentle- 
man, dressed  (tluiugli  he  wns  a  Inymau)  like  an  ei-t  lesiuttcaJ 
Jignitarj  ;  with  a  ruddt  face,  and  long  white  hair  dcsncodiog 
liclow  his  shoulders ;  who  frequently  discoursed  on  bymnolou 
and  music,  and  tbeir  application  to  parochial  services.  Sadi 
wa»  Mr.  Miggtns  of  Turvcy  Abbey,  the  'Lay-bisbop'  of  tbc 
Diocese  of  Kly. 

The  faniitv  of  Higgint  had  been  established  for  si>me  &ve 
generation*  at  U'eslon  Underwood,  in  the  couoty  of  liurkta^ 
bam,  but  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire.  Here  they  were  tbe 
neighbours  and  friends  of  the  Poet  Cowper,  of  the  Thro^- 
mniions,  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  Lady  Austen,  Lady  (lesketh,  asii 
Thomas  Sk-ott  of  Aston  Sandford.  In  1787  Mr.  Charla 
Higgins,  SheriiT  of  London,  pun^hated  the  manor  and  estate  of 
Turvey  in  Ded  ford  shire,  fnmi  (Charles  Henry  Mordaunt,  lut 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  whiuie  aiiccslois  had  |>oxH.->snl  I'utvcy  Hall 
from  before  the  time  of  Richard  I.  The  splendid  monum«^u 
of  tbia  family  still  are  the  chief  glory  of  Tuney  Church ;  wbilt 
the  ancient  honours  of  the  Mordaonu  have  fallen  into  alieiaoc* 
between  the  ultimate  descendants  of  Henrietta  Mordaunt,  DaelieK 
of  (jordon.  Mr,  Charles  Higgins  was  succeeded  at  Turvey  by  s 
nephew,  whose  eldest  son  was  the  subject  of  our  present  Dotice- 
Cliarles  Longuet  Higgins  was  bom  at  Turvev  on  the  2tsl  el^ 
December,  1W<>,  He  was  educated  at  home,  and  very  badlv 
educated    too,  except   in    the   lore  of  angling   and    wild-fottl 

sh  noting. 
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^£ooliitg.  In  1803  the  Rev.  Lejth  Richmond  became  Rector  of 
Xurvcy,  and  tliis  devout  and  filled  man  csciciuyl  s  poweifui 
ioflucncc  on  hie  youthful  neighbours  At  the  Abbey.  Charles 
Hi^inx,  who  from  Ins  chjldhnnd  had  shown  a.  pious  and 
tlioughtful  disjMsilion,  miw  srs;rctlr  Tesolvcd  la  tcMik  Halj 
Orders,  and  with  ttiis  view  hn  wrnt  up  tn  Trinity  Cnlle^>, 
C^mbrid^,  in  182C.  Here  hu  luiiociiUed  bimtelf  with  ti  baod 
of  young  men  like-minded  wtch  himself — Bishop  I  luruld  Browne 
WAS  one  of  their  number — wlio  prActised  the  strictest  self-denial 
in  tlirir  way  of  livin);,  and  were  constant  in  their  devotional 
excrcisfts  ami  in  the  stady  of  the  Bible.  They  foondrd  the  Jcuu 
Lane  Sun<Uy  School,  and  systematically  laboured  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  Ibe  degjadrd  district  of  Unmwnll.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  all  their  good  works  they  were  stimulatetl 
«od  ^ided  by  the  public  minislraltons  and  private  counsels  of 
tbe  saintly  Simeon.  On  leaving;  Cambridge  in  1?S29,  IIig:);ins 
began  to  ncpociale  for  a  curaey,  and  acwrpted  a  title  offered  by 
tbe  Vicar  of  Hnlifax.  But  here  an  unexpected  xtxA  a  fatal 
obstacle  intrrvrnrd.  His  father  peremptorily  forbade  him  to 
take  Holy  Onlcrx;  and  Charlt!*  Higginc,  with  a  eoiiscientioua, 
bat,  as  we  tliink,  mcnt  mistaken  notion  of  duty,  submitied  to 
the  prohibition.  What  this  refusal  of  the  Divine  vocation  coat 
bim,  is  nnknown  to  man.  But  be  was  still  a  priest  at  heart. 
His  favourite  study  was  divinity.  His  supreme  ambition,  to 
twtore  Turrey  Church.  His  chief  recreation,  to  reform  the 
|iari>rhial  psalmody. 

ItaJQwl  by  his  father's  harsh  resolve  in  the  chosen  purpose  of 
his  life,  he  determined  still  to  be,  in  another  than  tbe  minis- 
tmai  sensce,  a  '  fisher  of  inen.'  He  resolved  to  acrjuirea  thorou^ 
knowledge  of  medicine,  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  poor  neighboars. 
He  went  up  to  London,  and  Iwcamc  a  student  at  8t.  Bnrlholo- 
Hew's,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow-student  Sir  James  Paget. 
Evro  when  the  curricnlnm  was  finished,  aiul  bit  had  retnrned 
boRie,  he  pursued  his  study  nith  unabate<t  vigour.  'Twice  a 
■i!ek,  throughout  xnart-  than  om:  winter,  be  rose  at  five  in  Ibe 
boining,  and,  b.iving  nddle<j  his  pony  himself,  left  tbe  Abbcv 
pQocloally  as  tbe  clock  struck  six,  in  order  lo  attend  Dr.  Wilt  b 
dinical  lecture,  at  seven,  at  tbe  Bedford  Infirmary.' 

By  these  laborious  mean*  be  acquired  a  working  knowlcdgm 
of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and,  by  the  consent  of  the  loe«l 
practitioners,  he  gratuitously  attended  the  dr-stitule  poor  in  all 
the  surrounding  villages,  'tbe  signal  that  be  was  wanted,  in 
case*  i>f  *ud(li-n  emergency  at  nigbl,  being  ibe  switching  of  bis 
bedniom  wiodowpane  with  a  long  wand  which  lay  for  that 
porpose  in  front  of  tbe  Abbey,  under  bis  window.     So  sum- 
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moned,  be  would  riio  iastftntly,  repair  (o  the  itablc  in  tfac  dark 
and  sallj-  forth.'  For  five  nnd-twcmj-  yrtin,  lirKidw  ihc  ordi* 
narv  trcntmcnt  of  common  illnM*,  he  attendt-d  nnm^n  in  tbeir 
oonfiDemcnU,  cstnuitcMl  le«tli,  coucbcnl  fur  vatamc^t,  and  ict 
broken  limb*.  He  would  lirv  out  two  ho)s»  in  a  daj',  and,  if 
KUDt  for  again,  would  wulk.  But  this  medical  praciioe  hy  no 
invans  exbauitcd  Chailcs  Iliggina'a  energy'.  He  was  an  active 
and  zealuua  majfislntic.  For  cight-and-foitj  ^eart  bo  hardly 
ever  misted  the  WGekl)r  meeting  of  the  Honrd  of  Ciiiardiani  Ml 
Bedford.  In  many  rcspcvU  be  was  a  model  Inmllord.  He  _ 
bnilt  a  national  >cbonl,  a  acliool  bouce,  an  infant  school,  a  ■ 
Trading  mom,  and  a  village  museum.  He  entirely  remodelled 
the  sanitary  arningements  of  the  village,  and  built  sixt^  nc* 
collages  on  the  motl  approved  principles.  He  restored  the 
parish  church  at  his  own  cost,  lengthened  the  nave,  and  erected 
a  new  chancel.  The  village  choir  was  the  object  of  his  apecial 
care.  He  was  organist  and  choir-master  of  his  parish,  and  he 
organized  a  choral  association  in  ht>  nnighlKiurhood,  which  did 
wonders  for  the  music  of  the  adjacent  churches.  He  attempted 
to  compile  a  Diocesun  ll}mn-book,  which,  he  hoped,  might  is 
lime  become  the  aulhorixed  hymnal  of  the  Church  of  Eagiand. 
At  the  annual  Church  Ci>n$!resaes,  and  at  local  and  dioceMD 
gatherings,  h«  constantly  spoke  on  the  subject  of  ilymoolofT. 
which  indeed  occupied  a  chief  place  in  his  affections.  In  fdl 
his  manifold  works  for  the  glory  of  (jotl,  the  good  of  His 
Church,  and  the  service  of  the  poor,  he  received  tlie  readiCM 
and  most  sympathetic  help  from  his  admirable  wife  (whom  he 
bod  married  in  185;t),  a  sister  of  Deun  BurgonV 

Towards  the  end  of  Charles  I  Iigi;ins's  life  bis  physictl 
strength,  which  had  once  been  enormous,  gradually  deduMd; 
but  his  mental  faculties  remained  unimpairnl  to  the  cloK^ 
which  occurred  on  the  23rd  of  January,  lUSb.  He  had  beni, 
as  his  brother-in-law  and  biographer  truly  says,  *a  blessing  to 
his  native  village  for  serenty>eight  yean.' 

We  have  thus  reached  the  close  of  tlial  series  of  Twelve  Lirw. 
whicl),  Bcconling  to  Dean  Burgon's  own  showing,  cost  him  » 
much  time  and  toil  during  his  last  days.   He  was  busy  with  the 
task  almost  to  the  end,  for  the  preface  bears  dale,  '  l^Ioly  Week, 
A.D.  l&ib,'  and   the  author  died    on  the  4th  of  the  followiai! 
August.     The  Lives  depicteil    are  of  very   various  degrees  o 
interest    and    imporlnnce;    but  in    each    case    the    method  of 
handling  displays  the  came  accurate  research,  the  same  pains- 
taking care,  the  same  quickness  to  seize  ihe  salient  features  of  » 
character  or  a  situation,  the  same  humorous  vivacity,  and  th 
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!snme  originalitjr  nn<]  rignnr  of  style.     In  brief,  Dean  Burj^n 

<s«cint  to  u>  t»  hav«  immm'mm!,  in  no  coinmnn  tlcgTW,  thr  most 

valuable  qualificationt  for  biographical  writing.     In  n(l<)ition  Ut 

'th«  Tireire  Lives  which  form  the  substance  of  his  rolume^  be 

|briii6_r  sketches  in  the  preface  cerlaiD  characters  which  were 

closely  akin    to  those  deMribcd  ai  j^i^ater  length,  and  whieh, 

•Irriidy  hnir>fiirgntlen,  the  Oran  desired  to  preserve  from  total 

lublivion.     Thpse  were  Kolwrt  Hnuey,  B.O..  first  Krgius  Pro- 

|fe*si>r  of  Kcelesinitical  History  ;»t  Oxinrd  ;  Waller  Wnddington 

Shirley,  O.D.,  a  later  occu|>ant  or  the  same  post ;  James  Kiddcll, 

Fellow    of    Bnlliol;    Philip    1-Jdward    Pusey,   the    Kiliior    of 

St    Cyril;    Edward    Cooper   Woollcombe,  Fellow  of  OalHol ; 

William    Kay,  the   Principal  of  Bishop's   Collcf^r,  Calcutta; 

Robert   Gandcll,   the   Professor  of  8yriac   and   Arabic;   and 

Charles  FortnW  (inliirhtly,   the    stunly  champion    of   Prote»- 

tantisDi   in  Oxford.     There  is  not  one  of  these  chamrlers,  on 

which  the  student  oreeclesinsliintl  history  might  not  dwell  with 

interest  and  advantage;  but  enough  has  already  been  said  to 

show   that  the  l.imented   author  of  these  volumes  has,  in   bit 

latest  work,  conferred  the  most  important  and  enduring  bcnefitj 

OR  those  who  shnit  hereafter  attempt  to  delineate  the  history  of 

the    Anglicjin    Revival.     But  the  Dean's   work   ha*  not  been, 

solely  or  even  rhiellv,  to  provide  material  for  fulurt;  historians. 

He   has  reiidernl  a  signal  service  to  the  Church,  of  which  be 

was  the  most  devoted  son,  by  exhibiting  her  power  to  produce, 

under    the    most    various    circumstances,    the    highest    type    of 

Christian  saintliness  and  ministerial  etDciency.     He  has  shown, 

by  repented   inslnnres,  that  practical  lahnur  can    be  combine*! 

aith  profound  research  ;  that  the  most  pnssionale  zeal  on  behalf 

of  imiM^rilleil  Truth  is  compatible  with  the  widest  charily  and 

(be  gentlest  tem|>l^^  ;  and  that  a  sturdy  n-sistance  to  all  modern 

ml  foreign  corruptions  of  the  Catholic  Deposit  is  not  merely 

Mnsistent  with,  but  consequent  upon,  a  Iwartfelt  devotion  to 

^ancient  faith  of  Christendom. 

We  end.  as  wc  Ix-gan,  with  the  expression  of  our  alTectionate 
xtA  regretful  respect  for  the  roemnry  of  the  pious  and  learned 
writer  nf  these  volumes;  and  we  cnrdinlly  sny  'Amen'  to  hit 
<levtiat  aspiration  that  this,  his  latest  handiwork,  may  not  only 
HtT(r  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  certain  '  good  men,'  but  may 
■'to  incite  a  later  and  laxer  generation  to  imitate  their  holy  and 
wniceable  lives. 
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Art.  \\\.~The  Life  of  Sitlmi/,  Earl  Godohhin,  K.G.,  .  _ 
Ili>//.  Trca^uirr  of  England,  1702-1710.  By  the  Hon.  llu| 
Elfiot.     LoDdoo,  188». 

THK  fimt  Tory  Prime  Minister  of  England  was  a  man 
tvbose  private  life  few  particulars  have  coDie  down  to  ns, 
though  his  personal  tastes  nnd  habits  have  be«n  described  by 
Swift  and  I  one.  The  ad<litini]a)  informal ii>n,  tbcrcfnre,  rc- 
latinff  to  ihp  Intnily  history  wbirh,  Mr,  Klltot  has  hrcn  nbtrtQ 
supply  from  iho  new  mnlrriaU  p)a<:Rd  nt  bis  dixp<MnI,  will  be 
welciimn  to  the;  curious  in  suc^h  matters.  1'his  informaunn 
is  nearly  all  eun(atne<l  in  (be  second  chapter  of  Uir  book; 
which,  wiib  this  brief  exception,  is  exclusively  dependent  iat 
its  [interest  on  the  political  queilions  of  the  day,  and  on  lite 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  parties  and  party  intri;;uc8  of  (be 
tlmp.  In  this  branch  of  his  subject  the  author  has  not,  bnw* 
crsr,  mueb  to  lell  us  which  ts  Absolutely  nnw.  No  biographr 
of  Lord  Oodolphin,  hv  confesses,  'can  be  really  complete,  ttU 
much  material  which  is  at  pruent  entombed  in  funilr  nrchim 
is  rendered  accessible.'  Itut  the  ollicial  life  of  Loni  <jod«lpliiii 
aubraces  several  (treat  public  questions ;  and  as  .Mr.  I^llioi,  hj 
bit  manner  of  dealing  with  these  qQcstions,  cbiillengrs  eriticism, 
we  will  now  reconsider  some  of  the  political  controiiersies.  and 
personal  mytlerirs,  by  which  students  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  still  fmd  tliemsHves  confriinlcd.  There  are  three  qiirstiaos 
■till  sub  Juiticf  nn  which  we  shall  join  issue  with  Mr.  KllioC 
namely,  Oudolphin's  lelaiions  with  the  Stuarts  after  llie  devo- 
lution :  hiiconnettion  with  the  betrftvnl  of  the  Brest  espodilioo ; 
his  ditferencea  with  Lord  Pclcrburough  ;  and  a  fourth,  which  is 
now  raised  for  the  first  time,  namely,  his  general  scheme  (or 
governing  without  party. 

Siflnry  (loilolphin  was  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  Coiubh 
family,  claiming  descent  from  the  Ihf  (tiMlolghan,  who  hM 
land  in  ('ornwnll  umtcr  the  Norman  Kin^'i.  His  immedUta 
ancetlur  was  Sir  .John  fiodolpbio.  High  Slierift"  of  the  county 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the  aevenleenih  cenlniy  lb* 
Godolphins  were  Cavaliers,  and  the  statesman's  father  iflil 
uncle  were  both  in  arms  for  the  King.  Sidney,  the  uncle,  WW 
one  of  the  soldicr-pools  of  that  romantic  cm,  and  some  rerttt 
quoted  by  Mr.  Elliot  possi-s*  considerable  merit.  He  w»s 
kilh!d  at  CbagforrI,  in  IVroniihire,  in  Itit.'l,  and  burtHi  lu 
Oliebampton  ('hun-li.  '  (^Inrenilon  has  descrlbi^l  bis  character  V 
Walter  collated  his  poems  :  and  Hobbes  wrote  his  epitaph.' 

At  the  ancestral  seat  in  Cornwall,  situated  between  the  Lixaia 
and  the  Land's  End,  Sidney  Godolphin  was  bom  in  the  Bummef 
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of  lfl45,  niul  was  chriitrruHl  in  the  n«ighbouria?  churcb  of 
St.  Breng«  nn  the  L5lh  of  July,  n  in'intli  nflrr  \hv  buttle  of 
Nasebjr.  He  it  said  lo  k»ve  be«n  a  muter  of  diu«irnl  learning, 
bot  he  did  not  acquiie  hi«  icbolurihip  thither  nt  a  public  scIi<k)I 
or  a  Unirersitr.  Mr.  Elliot  thinks  that,  while  still  a  boy,  he 
joined  Charles  II.  on  the  Conlioent,  and  that  it  was  the  recol- 
It^tion  of  Uir  wr«!tchr<l  lifn  then  Ictl  by  so  many  British  exiles, 
whirh  dRtermined  faiin  at  n  later  stngc  of  his  career  not  lo  go 
on  hix  travels  a^in.  Hut  the  first  thing  known  nhout  him 
with  certainty  is  that,  in  April  Ififil,  when  he  was  not  quite 
nineteen,  be  was  a  pnge  at  n'hilehall.  Here  he  learned  some 
accomplishments  whieh  were  uaefal  lo  him  in  after  life:  the 
art  of  keeping  his  countenance;  of  assuming  a  vacAot  look 
when  he  heani  tidings  which  he  did  not  wish  to  soem  to  under- 
stand ;  perfect  self-possession;  and  the  manners  newssary  to  a 
coartier.  During^  the  Duteh  war  of  lti67,  he  obtained  n  com- 
miuion  and  served  as  cornel  in  a  tn>op  of  horse  ;  hut  he  never 
was  on  active  service;  and  in  October  ItitlS  be  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  family  borough  of  fielston. 

Ho  married  in  May  1675,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
Mai^aret  Blague,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  —  Erelyn's 
Mra.  Goilolphin^ihen  in  her  twenty-third  year,  who  died  in 
September  1678,  leAving  an  only  son  Francis,  who  married  in 
11)98  Loily  Henrietta  Churchill,  eldest  ilaughtc-r  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  Wcame  the  second  Karl  fiiKlolphin.  Sidney 
Godolphiu  and  his  wife  were  deroicdiy  attached  lo  each  other. 
Sh«  was  good,  beautiful,  and  clever,  and  Boa  Jonaon's 
epitaph  on  Lady  Pembroke  might,  !t  seems,  with  almost  ec|nal 

Eropriety  hare  been  applied  to  ncr.      Her  husband  mourned  for 
cr  as  one  that  would  not  be  comforted,  and  all  the  romance 
of   his    life    was    buried    in    her    grave.       It    is    something    in 
Godolphin's  favour    that    he   inspired    such  a    woman  as   this 
with   a    genuine  passion,   when  he  had    neither  rank,  wealth, 
Dor  a  handsome  face  nor  (igure  to  recommend  him.     Me  was 
called  *  Baconface '  by  bis  contemporaries ;  and  though  the  bust 
in  Westminster  Abbey  is  more  favoumblo  to  his  features  than 
Kneller's  portrait,  it  is  clear  that  he  nerer  had  the  form  and  mii-n 
which  'ladies  love  to  liMik  upon.'     At  the  best  lie  must  have 
bffo  a    hejivy,  phlt^matic-hmking  man,  though,  according  lo 
Boyer,  he  litul  a  bright  piercing  ej  e ;  anil  bia  habitual  gravity, 
aknost  iMtrdering  on  |>ompmity,  was  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
TBr^-  pleasant  smile.     He  had,  we  are  told,  a  brown  complexion, 
s  little  disfigured  by  the  small-pox,  and,  what  Mr.  EIHot  omits 
to  mention,  '  a  very  amorous  temper,'  which  at  n  later  periud  of 
^ii  life  seems  to  have  exercised  some  influence  on  his  fortunes. 

Lord 
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Lortt  Mncaulii^  tu*  drawn  the  cLaracter  of  tlie  lUteuncn  of 
tbe  Rvvolutiun  in  a  fev  bold  Hnea  triiich,  granted  liu  premisses, 
conrej',  no  doubt,  a  tolerably  just  irnpiession  of  them.  All, 
howevei',  was  not  dishonesty  which  Kcmcd  such  to  Loid 
Macaulay.  IT  the  Revolution  was  an  untnixrd  good,  if  the 
honest  men  opposed  to  it  were  drsCitutc  of  nbility,  and  if  the  sbic 
men  <»ppo*eii  l»  it  were  deslitiile  of  honesty,  theie  is  an  end  of 
argument.  Hut  this  reasoning  is  basi-d  on  an  assumption,  whidi 
history  will  hardly  sustain,  that  the  balance  of  advantage  in 
favour  of  (he  Ilevolution  was  so  heavy,  and  so  obvious,  that 
there  rouM  be  no  occasion  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
real  stalciman.  The  general  sccusnllnn  against  the  cluster  of 
diatinguibhed  men,  who  stood  at  the  heW  of  nfTairs  in  thtt 
country  from  1680  to  1720,  is,  that  they  played  a  double  game 
in  politics,  courting  the  ctmfideneo  of  one  dynasty  while  en- 
gaged In  the  service  of  another ;  and  thinking  rather  of  their 
own  security  and  success  than  of  what  was  most  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  their  country.  But  their  excuse  is  that  it  was 
not  altogether  so  easy  then,  os  it  may  be  tiow,  to  see  what  really 
were  the  tiuc  interests  of  the  country.  A  rcrr  large  part  of 
the  nation,  pn>bnbly  a  large  majority,  thought  that,  if  only  the 
Sluaris  eould  be  brought  to  conform  to  the  Cliun:b  of  England, 
the  public  interests  would  be  best  serve<!  by  their  n-sloratioa. 
This  would  save  all  the  evils  of  a  disputmi  succession ;  and 
would  save  England  at  the  same  lime  from  the  unpalatable 
fxpirdient  of  handing  herself  over  to  the  rule  of  foreigners,  and 
from  being  drawn  into  those  European  complications  which  were 
tleslined  to  cost  her  so  clear.  That  the  Stuarts  would  ncicr 
take  kindly  to  the  system  of  Parliamentary  government  was 
an  argument  which  the  men  of  that  day  could  not  be  expected  lo 
appreciate  as  clearly  as  we  do  now.  \Vby  should  not  Jain<!s  IlL 
be  contented  to  mle  like  William  III.?  If  it  was  quite  certain 
that  the  father  would  never  change  his  religion,  the  son  might. 
The  duty  of  a  wise  and  prudent  man,  with  a  reasonable  tegiurd 
for  his  own  interest*,  did  not  in  this  matter  seem  inconslaieat 
with  the  duty  of  a  patriot.  If  the  Revolution  government  was 
onlv  a  provisional  government,  tliere  was  surely  no  harm  in 
taking  thought  of  what  was  to  follow,  and  in  being  prepared  for 
all  eventualities. 

There  was,  in  tbe  abstract,  nothing  dishonest  in  tliis  mode 
of  reasiming;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  might  soon  become 
so  in  the  concrete;  such  reasoning  involved  a  principle  of 
action  which  it  was  not  possible  to  avow,  and  which  it  might 
become  necessary  lo  conceal  by  the  wilful  deception  of  iltdi- 
viduals.     Professions  of  attachment  to  the  exiled  dynasty  were 
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not  likelj  atwaji  to  cod  in  wonU.  Sooner  or  later,  »oin« 
aftmcst  of  their  sinoerity  was  lurc  lit  be  rvquiml.  Am)  so 
we  see  tlutt  mcD,  not  naturalljr  diiUonourable  or  unprincipled, 
were  leduced  JDto  nctioos  which  no  casuisiT^r  can  defend. 
But,  except  in  tbesr  extreme  cases,  maeh  of  the  lan^un^ 
which  hns  been  applied  to  the  itatosmen  of  the  Revolution  ia 
whoUj  out  of  plneir.  l-'ventt  hml  lowrred  the  moral  tone  of 
£ngli>h  public  life,  and  hnd  <rre;)led  .1  clau  of  KlnCesmcR  not 
above  duing  the  dirty  work  of  Hevoluliimi.  Hival  faction! 
tnosl  be  kept  quiet  for  the  lime  b^  working  on  the  hopei  of 
•ome  and  for  the  present  interests  of  others  ;  and  while  the  infant 
djnagty  is  taking  root  and  gaining  strength,  rival  claimaDlt  to 
the  throne  mast  be  putolf  n-ith  fair  words  and  specious  promises. 
The  stfttestnen  who  am  willing  U>  do  these  things  are  not  likely 
to  be  men  of  exalted  virtue,  or  to  be  unmindful  nf  their  own 
safety  ;  they  will  make  a  point  of  standing  well  with  all  parties, 
wnd  of  securing  their  retreat,  in  case  their  position  proves 
antenable.  But  these  are  the  men  who  prevent  civil  wars: 
who,  in  the  exereiio  of  their  peculiar  talents,  stand  between 
disafTnclion  nnd  despair  ;  and  who  avert  violence  by  insinuating 
io  the  most  pJAUsibJc  tones  all  that  niay  be  won  by  pntiencc. 
It  ii  banily  (air  to  call  them  dishonest,  unprjiiciplr^l,  or  iin- 
motml.  Tliey  are  the  men  of  ihe  age;  and  one  of  the  most 
finished  specimens  of  the  class  was  the  LunI  Godolphtn  who 
serred  four  sovereigns,  and,  though  strictly  faithful  to  none,  was 
tmtted  by  Ihem  all. 

Godolphin's  first  public  employment  was,  in  1678,  as  Envoy 
Extraonlinnry  to  the  Spanish  N'clherlands,  Hrrc  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Prince  nf  Orvinge,  who  seems  to  h.-ivr  been 
mnch  please<)  with  him,  and  who,  on  Mrs.  Godotphin's  death 
io  the  following  September,  sent  a  message  of  condolence  to 
ber  husband.  He  also  at  this  lime  fell  io  with  Sir  W.  Temple, 
who  was  engaged  in  m^;ociating  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen  ; 
and  when  on  the  failure  of  Sir  William's  Council  of  Thirty  in 
1678  ihe  Government  was  partly  reconstructed,  Godolphin  was 
recommended  by  Temple  for  n  sent  at  the  Treasury,  the  first 
Lord  l>eing  Hyde,  Karl  iif  Korhcstcr,  nnd  Halifax  and  l^umlerland 
being  leading  niemher*  of  tlie  (iuvernment. 

The  Porliainent  of  16G1  had  been  dissolved  in  Janttary 
ICTti.  But  the  new  Parliaraenl  did  not  meet  till  the  following 
March,  when  it  was  found  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
Whig  parly  had  a  majority.  Charles  II.,  finding  this  Farltnment 
obstinate  respecting  the  Exclusion  Bill,  dissolvMl  it  in  the 
following  July,  Its  successor,  elivfed  in  ()cto!>cr  1679,  was 
not  called  together  for  another  twelve  months;   and  when  it 
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net  in  October  1680,  it  praved  jast  tis  intractable  as  the  last, 
Tbe  Kinrr  dissolved  It  in  January  1681,  nrid  siimmonc)  ntiothM- 
one  to  meet  nt  Oxford  in  MattIi.  It  met  on  ihn  2U(,  ami  wu 
dissfilvrd  nn  (he  38tli :  and  no  other  Pnrliamcnc  wiu  c.iltni 
daring  tlin  nimaimlcT  of  the  King'*  reign.  It  is  reinarkub!« 
that  in  all  llicM!  Parliainitnia,  tbougli  Go<lnl))hin,  who  al- 
vmjt  swam  in  tbe  stienm,  voted  wiib  tlie  Cxelusionista,  bis 
opposition  to  tbe  Court  lost  biin  tho  favour  neither  of  the 
Kin;;  nor  of  the  Dnbe  of  York.  At  that  lime  he  was  tht^ 
only  member  of  tbe  Govenimml  who  understood  linnnoR  ;  and, 
down  to  tbe  day  of  his  death,  h<!  had  but  oni'  (xjiinl  in  that 
department.  He  was  ther«fon!  ton  useful  a  man  to  Iw  got  rid 
of;  and  bis  opjwsition  was  not  tuflicicnily  furmidahle  to 
counterbalance  his  utilitj',  Charles  II.  found  in  him  a  con- 
venient und  accommodating  servant,  who  was  never  in  tbe 
way  and  never  out  of  the  way.  And  I'nr  James  II.,  we  suppose 
it  was  enough,  that  GtKlnlphin  consentrd  to  attend  mass,  and 
helped  him  in  bis  nrrangementu  with  ]^>uis, 

iVtwMm   the  dissolution  of  tlie  OxfonI    Parliament    in  tbe 
spring  of  1681,  and  the  death  of  Cbarles  in  February  1G85,  the 
Cavalier  party  were  dominant.     A  strong;  Tory  reaction,  admi- 
rably described  bv  Lord   Macaulay,  set  in   n^ainal  the   Eicla- 
tionists ;  and  the  Kini;,  we  may  charitably  conclude,  took  ndvan- 
lage  of  this  interval  of  quiet  to  rcllrct  upon  his  own  position, 
and  to  nsk  himxelf  whr^ther  the  cxmrse,  which  he  had  hitherto 
pursued,  had  been  in  reality  conducive  either  to  his  own  honour 
or  bis  own  comfort.     He  had  reached  that  time  of  life,  when 
men  often  exchan};e  pleasure  for  politics,  and  develop  qualilir* 
hitherto  unauspectc^l  by  their  most  intimate  associates.      After 
tbe  many  thin^  which  be  had  done  to  excite  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  of  his  subjects,   be   found  himself  once  more,  al 
the  »g<'  of  fifty-two,  *  the  mott  jMpulnr  man  in  his  dominions. 
With  such  a  hold  upon  bis    jteople  as  this,  might  it    not  be 
worth  while,  after  all,  to  try  tbe  part  of  a  juilriot  Kinicy    ll 
is  quite  possible  that  Charles  at  this  time,  while  resolved  (■> 
lake  vengeance  on   his  enemies,  bad   other  and  better  aspinr 
licms,   and  that  the   rumours  of  some   now  system  of  policy' 
whirh    Iwgan    to    be    hi-ard    in    1684    were    not    destitute  n' 
foundation.     In  August  of  this  year  Godolphin  was  raiseil  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Lord  (iodolphin  of  Rialton,  &nd 
appointed   First   Commissioner  of  the   'Ireasury   in   place  •>' 
Kochester,  who  became  President  of  the  Council.    Godolphin,  k' 
this  lime,  bolonged  more  decidedly  than  ever  to  the  modeni' 
section  of  tbe  Tories;   and  though  he  took  care  to  observes 
prudent  neutrality  between  Halilax  and  Uochester,  lh«  liesOs 


of  thn  two  rival  parties^  wo  can  have  no  doubt  to  wliich  tido 
be  scrxptly  iiiclitirtJ.  Hml  Charles  II.  lived,  it  is  by  no  mrnns 
imprulMtblu  tlint  (jtMlolphin  iniglit  haw  bvrn  as  girat  a  iiuia 
as  be  bccnine  nl'lcr  tho   Kcnilulion,  nitlmut  nnv  of  thir  ttiiinit 

evhictt  that  jMililicul  coiivuUton  left  U|»ou  his  <:liar»<:t«!r. 
■  It  is  important  to  remember,  in  eatimulin^  tbe  characters 
n  the    statesmen    of  the   Ilevolution,   that    tbe   duplicity'  and 
tmbidexterity,   which   became  »o  ^neral  after    16H8,    had   in 
■eaiity    iM-gun    before    that   date;    that    there    were    statesmen 
ft  communicatinn  with  tbe  Hagnir,  whilii  holding  offioe  under 
Charter    and    .lani(.-s,   as    then?    went    statesmen    in    communi* 
ICntioD  with  St.  (iermntn's;,  while  holding  olTice  under  William. 
Between  16}i0  and  1720  a  sense  of  impeadiofc  change  pervatled 
the  whole  governing  class.     There  was  hardly   a  single   man 
of  eminence  but  would  have  been  gla<i  to  hare  two  strings  to 
his  how.     Ooilolphin   bad    been   in   communication   wiih   ib© 
I      Frinn;  of  Orange  before  the  death  of  C-'harles   II.     He  threw 
aside  his  fiirm<T  profrssions  ns  KK)n  as  James  was  on  the  throne^ 
^^Uld    renewed   them  after    he   was    banished.     Scares   of  olber 
^BbgUsb  genilemen  were  acting  in  tbe  same  spirit.     Tfaey  were 
^^fot  more  faUe  to  one  king  than  to  another :  and  treachery  on 
so  large  a  scale,  and  of  so  indiscriminate  a  character,  almost 
ceases  to  be  treachery. 

On  the  accession  of  James,  Godolphin  left  tlie  Treasury  ainl 
waa  apjMiinted  ChnmlM-riain  to  Mary  of  Modena,  whom  lie 
regarded  tltroughout  life  with  a  degree  of  afiection,  whieh  shows 
Ihjit,  with  all  bis  worldliness,  he  bad  still  a  soft  place  In  his 
heart,  lie  soon  aocoinmodaled  himself  to  tbe  new  n'^me. 
Rot^ster,  who  was  now  First  Lord,  refused  to  go  to  mas* 
with  the  King,  and  was  turned  out  of  the  Treasury  ;  (lodolphin 
went,  and  was  replace*!  in  the  Depattmenl.  Kocliesier,  however, 
was  not  dismisxiti  tilt  he  had  participatn)  with  l^onl  Sunder- 
land and  (iiMlolpliin  in  the  iniaty  with  France,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  Ry  this  compact,  fur  it  was  not  of 
course  a  regular  treaty,  Louis  XIV.  undertook  to  make  the  King 
of  England  virtually  independent  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  condition  that  he  used  bis  powers  in  the  interests  of  France. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  (lodolphin  took  any  active  [mrt 
in  the  negociations  with  ihc  Prince  of  Orange,  which  im- 
tncdiately  preceded  the  invasion  of  1(KJ8.  When,  after  the 
landing  of  tbe  Prince,  the  King  set  out  for  Salisbury, 
Godtdphin  was  one  of  the  (Council  of  Five  whom  be  left  in 
charge  of  the  Government.  Shortly  afterwards,  Godolphin, 
Halifax,  and  Noilingbaiii,  were  the  three  Commissioners  chosen 
to    treat  with    the    invaders.       When  James    turned  his    back 
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upon  the  throne,  Gotlolptiia  was  one  of  (hose  who  refused 
to  iloclnre  it  vacant,  and  voted  for  a  Ite^encj'.  Having  thus 
done  bis  duty  to  hit  late  master,  he  saiv  nothing  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  service  with  h!s  old  friend,  nml  on  rpbniarj  14tb, 
]  G8i'i  he  WB*  nnc«  more  gazetted  to  his  old  place  at  th«  Trcasurj-. 
Jnit  a  year  nftt-iwanls,  tlie  ('onvention  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  tlii'D  for  some  reason — ^jealous^v,  it  ■■  thought,  of  Sir  Joha 
Lowthi^r,  who  bad  been  appoinicd  lo  ibe  Board — be  insisted  on 
resigning.  In  the  following  November,  however,  he  came  back 
again  as  Chief  Commissioner,  or  First  Lord,  a  post  which  be 
retained  through  all  ministerial  and  party  changes  for  six  yean. 
He  resigned  in  October  1696;  wa«  ictnstatrd  four  year*  after- 
wards, and  resigned  again  in  six  months,  just  a  year  before 
William's  death. 

Of  Godolpliin's  relations  with  the  Jacobite  parly  in  general 
during  the  reign  of  VVilliam,  Mr.  Elliot,  as  we  have  said,  hat 
nothing  fresh  to  tell  us.  Godolphin  saw  the  Jacobite  agents: 
BOmelimet,  with  a  command  of  couDtenaneo  peculiar  to  himself, 
pretended  nut  to  understand  on  what  errand  they  hat)  come,  and 
turned  the  oonrcriatign  to  the  racecourse  or  the  play-house; 
tomt-times  he  professed  warm  nICachment  to  the  (-xiled  Prince, 
and  declared  his  willingness  to  sene  him  elTectually  as  soon  u 

'he  could  withdraw  from  William's  service;  sometimes  be  not 
promises,  and  sometimes  good  advice  ;  but  never,  we  may  be 
quite  surr,  without  a  mental  resolution  that  he  would  do  nothing 
more  till  a  rrttoralion  was  morally  certain.  Mr.  Elliot,  in 
dealing  with  this  portion  of  nur  history,  displays  much  needless 
excitement.  We  havt-  already  pointnl  out,  that  the  iTeacber}' 
imputed  lo  those  xlaiesmen,  who  kept  themselves  fair  with  both 
Courts,  was  but  a  venial  offence,  Mr,  Elliot  thinks  it  impossible 
that  Godolphin  should  have  ("iven  both  William  and  James  good 
counsel  at  the  same  time.  He  certainly  offered  such  to  William, 
and  therefore,  thinks  Mr.  Elliot,  could  not  possibly  have  offered 
it  lo  James.  Wc  see  no  impossibility  in  the  matter.  Horace 
Wnlprde  supplies  what  is  no  doubt  tlie  key  (o  Cjodolphjn's 
double-dealing,  and  Clarke,  in  his  '  Life  of  James  II.,'  takes  the 
same  view.  It  was  the  primary  object  of  bodi  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough,  who  always  acted  together,  lo  prevent  James  II. 
from  forming  any  other  engagements  with  the  English  Tories,  or 
learning  to  rely  on  any  one  except  themselves.  They  might  not 
have  been  willing  to  make  any  great  effort  lo  effect  hit  restora- 
tion ;  they  may  not  «!ven  liavc  <lesired  it ;  but  tbry  were  quite 
determined  thai,  if  it  did  happen,  nobody  else  should  bare  the 
credit  of  It.  If  the  course  of  events  brought  it  niund,  they 
wished  lo  be  able  lo  say  that  it  was  owing  to  their  own  advice, 

and 
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nnd  Uifir  own  secret  rxt^Ttiont.  Whc^n  Jaiiii's  was  ivtraU'd  on 
thn  ihroiie,  h«!  tnutt  nltr'ibute  liLi  guild  fortune  tu  Marlliorougli 
and  Godnlpliin,  and  ta  them  alone.  It  was  dcarljr  their  intcrvtt, 
tberefore,  to  give  bim  such  advice  as  would  bo  seen  ia  the  evciil 
of  his  return  to  have  been  well  cnlculated  to  promote  it. 

In  illustrniion  of  this  ftdvic«,  Mr.  Elliot  quot«i  Godnlphin's 
letter  to  William  in  1695,  first  piiblislieil  in  Dnlrvmplp'* 
*  Mi^moirx.'  And  \\it  t*  quite  right  in  giving  this  letter  b 
verr  prominent  place  in  tbc  history  of  Godolphin's  public 
life ;  for  it  is  rirtuallv  itn  expotition  of  his  political  principles, 
ami  foreshadows,  as  Mr.  KIHot  sajs,  the  miniateml  plan 
which  he  himself  cndcnrourcd  to  carry  out  while  at  the  bend 
of  Qopcn  Anne's  Government.  On  this  ocrasion  William. 
it  seems,  hail  grown  impatient  of  th«  I'Arliamenury  diffi- 
citlties  bj  which  be  was  lurrounded,  and  was  anxious  to 
trjr  the  effect  of  a  tlisxululion.  Godolphin  advises  him  not 
lo  dissolve  Parliament  till  he  has  mado  peace,  which  be 
leoommenda  him  to  do  in  the  following  summer.  As  long 
M  the  war  lailcd,  he  could  hnnlly  have  a  I'atlinment  belter 
SDited  to  his  purpose.  The  Whig  parly  in  it  was  just  strong 
moogb  to  support  the  w.-ir,  without  being  strong  enough 
to  annoy  the  King.  In  another  I'arli.imenI,  this  balance 
was  noi  likely  to  be  maintained.  If  the  Whigs  bad  a  large 
majority,  ihey  might  be  williog  to  feed  the  war,  but  they 
would  impose  conditions  on  the  Sovereign.  If  the  Tories  bad 
a  large  majority,  thev  might  uphold  the  prerogative,  but  they 
would  be  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  ibe  alliance.  Kut  if  peace 
were  once  made,  and  the  King  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
coining  to  Parliament  for  money,  then  indeed  be  might  purfuc 
his  favourite  scheme  of  ignoring  party  diSerencca,  uid  party 
prelL-nsions,  with  some  prospect  of  succesB: 

'And  if  it  ploosod  God  to  grant  your  Majesty  au  huuourablB 
peace,  and  you  would  then  bo  pK-a-iciI  tu  net  up  fur  u  party  of  your 
own,  and  lot  all  pnopbi  sec  that  if  they  expectvJ  your  fnvimr  they 
must  depcud  upon  yon  for  it,  auil  not  let  any  out)  hope  for  promotion 
for  being  true  to  a  fncliciii,  but  by  serving  yuu ;  I  presuiuo  tu  say 
that  tbo  war  being  endo),  a  u«w  I'arliaiuent  called,  and  su(.'U 
DMinirc*  punutsl,  yoor  Ui^tj  would  quickly  find  that  the  JacohittrH 
would  tnm  moilurate  OhurafameD,  and  loyal  eubjecta,  and  tho  Wbigx 
toncb  more  obawiuiou  oovttien  and  easier  Burvanta  than  now  tbey 
■re.' 

This  letter  suggests  to  us  a  further  explanation  nf  the  ap- 

Ekreni  eontmdiction,  which  so  puxxles  Mr.  IClliot.      GcKlotpbin 
ere  Advises  William  to  make  ]>cace  in  the  ensuing  summer ; 
And    be  advisci)  James,  it   seems,  to    invade  England    with    a 
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Frencl)  army  if  pcAce  wrs  not  made.  Godolphin  knew 
hon-  unpopular  the  wnr  was  in  EDglnni).  He  knew  l>etter  than 
anj  one  the  mngnitude  of  the  peeiiniarv  difFicnlties  in  whicli 
it  was  involving  the  niilion.  Any  great  financinl  rrisii,  super- 
Tcning  on  nn  odioUK  war,  might  have 'been  exin-inelj  awkwanl 
for  the  Minister,  who  would  be  held  respomtible  fur  botb. 
There  vras  no  saying  what  Parliament  might  do  in  auch  a 
case,  as  Godolphin  himself  once  remarked  to  Prince  Geofge 
of  Denmark.  If  matters  eamc  to  that  pass,  and  WilliaiD 
bad  no  power  to  pnrtert  him,  it  would  be  well  to  look  to 
some  one  who  could.  If  William  would  take  his  advice  and 
make  pcacie — well.  If  not,  if  he  was  obstinate  and  rushed 
upon  his  fate,  then  it  might  perhaps  be  just  as  well  that  .lamci 
should  reappear  upon  the  scene.  Godolphin  gave  the  advice 
whieh  was  in  each  case  distinctly  the  best  for  bis  own  interests. 
The  se«>nd  of  the  three  subjects  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  the  affair  of  ISrcst.  It  is  well  known  that  the  betrayal  to 
the  French  king  of  the  intended  expedition  against  Brest  in 
llidi  is  Rltribuled  exclusively  to  Marlborough  by  the  great 
historian  of  the  Kc^volution,  I'ltere  is  no  doubt  that  Marl- 
borough sent  this  information  to  James.  But  it  seems  equally 
certain  that  Godolphin  had  been  beforehand  with  bini.  That 
Maeautay  takes  no  notice  of  this  report,  need  sur]irise  no 
one  acquainted  with  his  mode  of  willing  history' ;  but  the 
charge  is  confidently  nii»de  by  Macpherson,  an  author  whom 
Ma  caul  ay  gen<-rnUy  trusts.  It  is  ^^peaIc(I  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  as  a  rcn^niiMHl  truth;  and  Mr.  John  Paget,  who  has 
cmqnired  into  the  whole  triinuction,  has  no  donbt^  that  tbe 
<Jinrge  is  inie.  But  the  real  question  is  not  who  tnld  the 
seerel,  but  who  told  it  first.  If  Godolphin  told  it  before 
Marlborough,  the  Earl  of  Arran  had  told  it  before  Godolphin: 
while  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  was  a  ^unh 
person  coneiM-neil,  who  told  it  before  any  of  them.  In  t 
letter  of  Horace  Walpnie's,  wliic.h  we  do  not  remember  t«i 
have  setMi  noticed  by  any  modern  writer  on  tlic  |>eriod,  he 
sats  that  William  111.  openly  charged  Marlborough  with 
betraying  the  secret,  and  that  Muilboiough  replied,  'upon 
my  U<mour,  your  Majesty,  1  only  told  my  wife.'  '  I  did 
not  even  do  that,'  was  the  King's  answer.  Now  Marl- 
borough's wife  was  the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  T^TConncIl,  a 
devolet)  Mlherent  of  the  exiled  family,  who,  if  she  heard  ancfa 
a  secret,  was  under  aa  obligation  to  respect  it.  It  seems  to 
as  that  here  we  have  a  clue  to  the  real  channel  througfa 
which  the  information  reached  I^uis.  It  is  ditGcult  to  doubt, 
io  face  of  the  evidenco  we   possess,   that  Godolphin,  as  well 
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as  Marl  borough,  sent  n«ws  of  ibis  expedition  to  Jamca.  Bm  we 
mAj  oua.-iilj-  brliprc,  that  tbry  both  knew  it  to  lie  vnluclrst :  and 
tbftt  whatever  barm  voald  be  dune  by  the  disclosure,  bad  been 
done  alrendjr.  We  sboubl  liave  expectctl  to  see  tbis  question 
diMUSscd  hy  Mr.  Clliot  at  a  little  frrvaler  len^h,  we  t^>nfe«. 
He  scarcely'  seems  to  realixc  the  atrocity  of  ibe  act  inipulcd 
to  men  bigb  in  the  confidence  of  tbe  Enf;liab  Government. 
Godolphin  s  connivance  at  the  Prancb  compact,  wbicb  be  calls 
*  a  terrible  crime,'  is  a  joke  compared  to  it. 

We  have  seen  from  Godolphin's  letter  to  the  King,  that  in 
tbe  year  16*Ji  be  tiKik  rather  a  gloomy  view  of  our  (innncial 
sttualion  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Klliol  conttfnds  with  some  jufticc-,  there 
wai  rer^  good  reasion  why  be  should  find  his  seat  at  the  Board 
of  TreSMirj  an  uneasy  one,  without  supposing  ibat  his  occa- 
sional ansiety  to  (init  it  aiou?  fruiii  any  wish  to  be  al  theater 
liberty  to  assist  King  James.  Godolphin  was  alarmed  for  bis 
own  safety:  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Elliot  has  placed  the 
situation  bef<»n!  us,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  concise  and  intelligible 
form.     Thus : — 

'The  off-hand  nuuiuer  in  tvhicU  William  treated  Ibo  Ttvuasry 
■bows  how  great  Godnlphiii'n  di6icultic«  must  hara  beOD  in  flAving 
Ifaa  wealth  of  the  nation  from  tbo  rapa«ity  <»f  the  King.  William's 
o(der«  wen  iio  lee«  divur^u  than  jwreraptory.  The  CMtuniafliouen  of 
the  Treaanry  are  immediately  U>  pay  2>J0/.  to  erny  battaUou  in 
FlAodera  for  the  pm-puau  of  buying  aud  maiulainiDg  a  waggon.  His 
secielary  baa  loet  Iiia  hanta,  plate,  and  equipage,  in  a  panuge  to  tbo 
LowCoontriee;  tbe  Treasary  must  compensate  him  witti  20001.  Tho 
Dnhe  of  Schomberg's  pay  is  to  be  increased.  The  arrears  due  to  Iho 
tiooffl  in  Savoy  are  to  be  paid.  Qodolpbin  no  doubt  found  tho  oxe- 
eotJon  of  the  ^ug's  conmiands  a  very  diui«at«  task.  Certain  suma  of 
tiwa«7  bad  been  Totcd  by  rattiament  for  oortain  parpoaca;  more 
oould  not  bo  funusbod  without  ailding  rocklemly  to  tbo  debt.  "  I 
beg  of  yoR,"  bo  writts  to  BUtfawnytc,  "  to  roproaont  to  tbo  King  that 
tiM  ooDSoqnenoo  of  all  this  i«  hniding  liia  roreone  with  mi>R)  antioi- 
pations  and  plimging  it  into  [sndt  ?]  fnali  engagomonta  as  ho  will 
be  torrj  to  see  at  his  return,  and  not  only  [this?]  but  tho  debt  to  hb 
hoascbohl  atii]  family  ii;  all  Uiik  while  inoreaKing,  by  thu  HL-ci^iaaity  uf 
applying  nil  tb»  money  that  can  any  wuy  be  hrarowed  to  the  extra- 
ordinary charges  of  the  public."  In  rcgaril  to  the  necessity  of  tho 
oxpeusee  he  )ud  nothing  to  nay.  They  might  be  neooesary  or  thoy 
might  not.  Their  oouttt^nouoes.  bo  affirmed,  bowerer,  would  be  most 
I&ooQTeoie&t.' 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

'Tho  i«KionBtt«noos  of  Godolpbtn  pnKucd  unheeded,  llie  King 
eflcetod  noithflr  reform  nor  retrench  men  I,  whitv  to  make  matleie 
wor«o,  as  tuno  paeaod  on,  the  ucnM  fn>m  abroad  beeame  alarmiii 
The  jmn  16V3  and  16u4  woro  years  of  iotente  gloom  In  Eds' 
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Every  Hj>occh  from  Ibe  tlnona  was  a  pedlJon  for  moD^,  or  cdDlained 
ftn  annotuioemeul  of  DftTal  or  military  miactirmga  Tbe  clutrgM  tut 
tbo  war  vero  boaadlesa  aud  coutiuuoua.  Extravagaut  boontiM  la 
frnvigners  ftirtlior  swelled  the  gigiiDtio  total  of  expenditure ;  wliilft 
treuoo  and  conspiracy,  wLich  wuro  ever  immiueDt,  sdemod  all  As 
more  tbrcateoiug,  liocaiieo  tho  ramourd  wbich  aunoTinoed  tbem  nre 
iDtsBgibls  and  nndofiood.  In  tho  Uouso  of  CumiaouB  tbeiQ  existail 
a  strong  oppoEitioo  to  tbo  Court.  Olargos,  l-'oloy,  and  many  other 
metnbors  of  iufloenco  aod  roputo,  pcnistontly  atUcked  tho  Govern- 
ment  for  its  prodigftltty,  for  its  foroiga  policyi  or  for  its  otnruptioit.' 
—Pago  IC'J. 

Godolpliin  Wgan  Uy  be  dlonnGd  for  hit  head.  He  knew 
that  he  wns  hati-il  by  llit^  Whigt ;  and  it  was  pnislbie  that 
Dcithcr  King  mi^fal  be  able  lu  save  him  rn>m  ruin.  He  was  a 
timid  man,  and  must  often  have  thought  it  would  be  wise  U» 
leave  the  sinking  ship  while  be  could.  Rat  the  emolumentt  of 
office  were  Dccessnry  to  him  ;  »nd  trhiie  he  hesitated  between  tbe 
two  alternatives,  the  horiziin  cleared.  Commercial  prosperity 
and  financinl  cn-ilit  wen?  rcttoreil.  Peace  ivas  made  :  and  at 
last  n-hen  GiHloIphiii  did  f|uit  iiflice,  he  did  so  against  his  will, 
and  in  consequence  of  a  patty  iciirigue. 

Tbe  alory  of  Sir  John  renwick's  plot  is  tim  loo^  to  be 
repeated  here.  But  in  October  ItfilU,  Goilolpbia  was  the  tut 
Tory  left  in  the  Government,  and  tbe  Whigs  were  resolved  to 
hare  him  out-  He  had  been  named,  together  with  two  Whigs, 
the  Earl  of  Shrcwibiiry  and  Kdwanl  Kuucll,  in  the  confeuion 
which  8ir  John  Feiiwick  had  laid  before  the  Government  is 
tlie  hope  of  obtaining  hta  own  pardon,  Tbe  Whig*,  hnwrrnr, 
bad  no  wish  to  see  these  two  uien  ]>uiiished  ;  nor  did  tbe  Kiaj 
wish  to  punish  any  of  them.  Consequeuily,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  any  distinction  between  the  guilt  of  Godolpbin 
and  the  i;ullt  of  the  other  tnn,  the  Whigs  saw  that  ibeir  onl/ 
chance  was  in  prrsua<iing  Gndolphin  to  resign. 

'  If  Godoliihiu  had  steadfastly  refused  to  quU  hU  plaoe,  tbe  Whig 
leadcrn  would  have  been  in  a  most  emhairaKung  position.     Bui  a 
politiciuii  of  nil  cuiiiiuun  iloxtuiity  undertook  to  uttrioatA  them  from 
tbi^ir  dilSi^uUtcH.      In  the  art  uf  reading  and  managing  tlie  lutndi  of 
men,  Snudc-rluiid  Lud  uu  e<iunl ;  aud  he  was,  as  he  hua  bi.'vu  du 
several  yuira.  dt^iruu^  lu  km  all  tho  grout  poata  in  the  kinadom  1 
by  W!ii;[s.     Ity  hia  aliilful  luaniigouiflut  Godoljihin  was  iBdooed  i 
into  tbe  royal  cloatt.  aud  to  request  penuUBiuii  I»  r^tre  fhun  oSee; 
and  Williatu  granted  that  i^ermiaaion  with  a  readiness  by  whidi 
Godolphin  was  much  more  surprised  than  pleased.'  * 
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WillUm  III.  <lict1  on  the  8tli  of  M^trcb,  1702:  nnd  lbc>  boat 
Inonrn  period  of  Godolphin't  catPtr  now  begin*.  At  first  he 
<3i-cliniT<l  tlic  olTict:  of  Lunl  High  Trciuun^r  when  oHi-riHl  to  bim 
\iy  t!ie  QuL-:-n,  fruin  n  »ini:(!r»  dt-slre,  Mr.  Klliot  thinks,  tocscapc 
iaCo  the  country  anil  e.ayxy  the  pleasure*  of  niral  life.  I)ut 
wiiaterer  the  reason  was,  it  was  soon  overruled.  Marlborough, 
it  i>  said,  refused  to  take  the  command  of  the  array,  aniess 
Godolpbin  was  at  tbo  head  of  the  Gorcramcat.  To  this 
consideration  were  no  doubt  added  the  personal  entrcntio*  of 
the  Queen :  «nd,  after  all,  the  prtie  now  within  hi*  rrnnh  was  a 
very  splendid  one.  So  he  laid  aside  his  scm[tles,  and  placnd 
hitrtsoff  at  the  ht-ad  of  <jiiL-eR  Anne's  firsl  ministry,  being  the 
first  Knglish  statesman  who  cau  properly  be  called  Prime 
Minister. 

The  tea  years  that  fallowed  aro  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the 
tea  roost  interesting  years  of  English  history;  for  they  unroll 
before  us,  on  n  large  scale  and  in  brilliant  colours,  the  two  most 
important  dramas  which  can  be  .-ir[i-<]  by  civtlixed   nations — « 
great  military  straggle  against  a  foreign  enemy,  nnd  a  great 
constitutional    struggle  between  rival  parties,  in  simultaneous 
»p«Tatton,  and    conducted    by    soldiers   and    statesmen  of  un- 
rivalled  genius    and    undying   fame.      The   part   allotted   to 
Godolphin  in  this  splendid  scene,  tbongh  Iras  showy  and  less 
promiuent  than  that  of  some  of  bis  contemporaries,  was  extremely 
importojlt.     English    political    parties   had  their  origin  in   (he 
teign  of  Charles  II.:   but  it  was  not  till  aftnr  the  lt4^voIution 
.ohat  the  '  party  system'  began  to  take  it*  mtxlern  shape,  antl  to 
id  recognition  as  one  of  the  essential  organs  of  constilu- 
'^tiimal    government.       William    III.    refused    this    recognition. 
0<Kli>lphin  followe<l  in  his  footsteps;  and  must  be  regarded  as 
Ae  first  of  that  long  line  of  stateMnen,  who  from  William  111. 
la  William  IV.  fought   against  ihc  Whig  doctrine  of  party, 
lad  who,  bad  they  been  successful,  would  have  sav<!d  us  from  a 
turo  disease  under  which  oar  political  system  still  suffers  most 
•ertrely. 

Before,  howcrcr,  we  follow  party  history  Ihrongh  the  first 
tight  years  of  Queen  Anne's  nngn,  it  will  be  well  lu  consider 
I  Godi>lphin's  conntrctiim  with  llie  war.  We  have  seen  the 
*^ce  which  he  gave  to  King  William  in  16115,  and  that  he 
^d  not  in  1700  wish  to  put  himself  in  the  same  position 
igiin;  and  we  have  oeen,  that  he  hesitated  to  accept  the 
hrilliaat  position  oScrod  to  him  by  Anne.  We  cannot  doubt 
*|>u,  on  each  occasion,  be  was  influenced  by  the  same  considera- 
'I'HU.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  resources  of  (he  country 
'*ne  eqnal  to  the  strain  which  the  Grand  Alliance  would 
Vol.  l68.— ATtf.  3aS.        P_ 
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inpAte  u)wn  tb<>in.  He  bnd  not  bent  Finance  Miniiter  tmm 
ibe  baltlf-  of  La  Hoj^ue  to  the  l*cnc«  of  Rjawick  tVir  notiitng. 
Ho  knew  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  thp  war  would  grvall; 
exceed  tho  estimated  cost ;  and  be  kncn-  nUo  that,  if  a.  rmsb 
came,  he  would  be  the  first  sulTenr.  Hml  EngUnd  in  1711 
continup<l  the  war  upon  the  only  scale  wliicb  wrmld  bare 
cnabltnl  her  to  crutli  rran<-tf,  sb«  must  bav(^  bc«n  bnnkropt  in 
twelve  month*.  So  wrote  Bolingbroke  to  Peterboro',  Janoary  8lb, 
1712;  aiwi  what  wp  nii^bt  not  believe  on  the  word  of  BolinK- 
broke  alone,  we  uro  bound  to  believe  wbon  it  conies  forlifinl 
by  the  authority  of  Godolphin.  For  the  latter,  erenta  were  Xfo 
uroD^.  War  bceaiiK^  inertinble,  dnd  such  being  tbe  cur,  it 
was  necessary  to  hare  Marlborough  at  tliR  hnul  of  tbc  army. 
Marl  borough  refnu-d  to  go  unless  GiKloIpltin  wiu  Prime 
Minister ;  uul  so,  ai  w<-  see,  Godolphin  was  drawn  into  a 
jM»ition  which  he  would  gladly  have  avoided  if  he  could;  nM 
MCMUe  be  thoufubt  war  was  at  that  moment  unjustiGable,  bat 
because  be  foresaw  the  domestic  difficulties  to  which  it  muit 
eventually  ffive  rise,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  the  victim  of  thrm. 

Durin]^  four  years  he  aMipcrAtcd  with  Marlborough  cordtallT  ^ 
am)  zealously.     But  when  in  1706  an  opporinuity  of  making fl 
peace  on  advnntngeous  terms  presented  itMtir,  and  was  dellbe-     \ 
rateir  rejectetl,  his  »eal   liegan   to  cool,  and  for  the  first  litne 
he  and  AbiTlborouuh  were  at  variance.      We  need  not  go  into 
particulars  of  the  offer  made  by  France  to  tbe  Allies  in  1706. 
Lord  Stanhope,  whose  reif^n  of  Queen  Anne  is  not  written  frnni 
a  Tory  point  of  view  ;  Mr.  Wyon,  who  is  a  <lecided  Libcrall  J 
and  Lord  Bolinghroke,  who  was  War  Scerctary  at  the  tinie.| 
are    all  agreed,   that    they   would    have    aneomplished    all  the  " 
objects  of  the  grand  alliance,  and   were  better  (urms  than  the 
Allies  had  any  reason  to  exi»ect. 

Why,  then,  were  they  nut  acccjited  ?    Godolpbifl  was  decidedlf 
in  favour  of  tliem,  but  was  overruled  by  Marlborough,  who,  ho** 
ever,  seems  to  have  proceeded  on  no  very  fixed  views  of  public 
policy ;  since  while  he  told  the  French  that  England  was  Dnnnd 
lo  uphold  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  he  told  tke 
Dutch  at  the    same    time    tbat    Louis  Xl\'.   could    hardly 
expected  to  make  pi-Ace  without  something  being  carved  nut 
the  Spanish  monar<:hy  for  his  grandson.    Archdeacon  Ct*\  tries  m 
make  out,  tbat  Oodolphin  was  tbe  obstacle  to  jteace.     But  we 
n^trt!  with  Mr.  Elliot,  that  ibe  theory  is  absurd.     Peace  iru 
distinctly  Godolpbin's  interest,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
personal    sectirily    and    for   the    sake    of  the  political   scbctne 
which  he  was  bent  on  carrying  out.     Ami  Mr.  Elliot  admits, 
that  Godolphin  was  so  enraged  with  nor  allit^s,  that  be  pro- 
posed 
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posett  to  Mnrlborivugh  ihat  England  thoulil  throw  thpm  over 
uid  make  a  ttparile  jieaoe  with  Frtnctr,  In  tnnnj'  rcsjwcts 
Godotphin's  views  wet*  identicnl  vritb  llnlingbmkc's;  and  what 
U  most  curious  of  all  is,  (hat,  if  tli«  war  wa«  to  go  tin,  he  would 
baT0  adopted  the  very  same  system  of  hostilities  as  Bolingt>rok« 
himself  recommended  nearly  fortr  years  afterwards  daring  ihe 
war  of  the  Austrian  succession.  This  was  to  withdraw  our 
troop*  fniin  Flandcrt,  and  confine  numelves  to  naval  operations. 
Bjr  bIo4;kailitig  or  )M)n)lianlino^  Fn-neU  ports,  by  nnrassing 
descents  u{M>n  the  coast,  by  dextruyiiig  her  trailn  and  her 
commerce,  and  by  taking  advauloge  of  the  discontent  known  to 
exist  in  certain  classes  of  French  society,  Godolphin  thouglil 
we  mi^bt  bring  France  to  terms  as  quickly  as  by  continental 
campaigns,  and  at  onc-foarlh  of  the  expense.  This  wa» 
Godrdphin's  principle;  this  wn«  Botinghroke's  principle;  and 
this,  till  crvnts  provMl  tu<>  ■tn>ng  for  him,  was  Pitt's  principle. 
But  in  l7Ut>  the  opjMsite  view  prevailed,  and  the  war  went  on 
aa  before. 

Arain,  howorer,  in  1709  still  more  liberal  terms  were  proposed 
by  France,  first  informally,  and  afterwards  at  the  Congress  of 
Gertruydcnberg,  when  she  olfered  to  resign  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  when  the  negocintinns  only  broke  off  on  the 
demand  of  tlie  Allies  that  Louis  himself  should  compel  his 
grandson  to  It^ave  S|>ain,  if  ne4;e»Karv  bv  force  of  arms.  This 
Louis  jMsitively  refused  to  do;  and  again  hostilities  were  rc- 
smned  ;  and  it  was  not  till  two  years  afterwanls,  when  the  burden 
apoa  England  at  length  became  intolerable,  that  a  Tory  Govem- 
mcDt  VBW  the  necessity  of  aduptin^  Go<lolpbin's  suggestion  and 
making  n  separate  peace.  Our  allies,  who  had  disappointed  us 
sod  dcrrtudeil  us  all  round,  and  whoso  preposterous  demands, 
(foing  utterly  Iwyimd  the  original  term  of  t!ie  alltiUK^e,  hail  been 
tiw  sole  causR  of  prolonging  the  war,  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  complain  of  what  liapjiened.  And  this  must  appear  very 
plainly,  we  think,  to  all  who  study  the  history  of  the  period, 
eren  ia  the  pages  of  a  partisan,  .\rehdeacon  Cox  admits  lliat 
the  terms  nfjemi  nt  Gertruyden)>crg  were  such  as  the  Allies 
ought  to  have  accepted  ;  but  hr  tries  to  prove  that  Godolphin 
^rain  was  the  man  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  the  nrgociations. 
Vet  peace  hod  become  almost  a  matter  of  life  anti  deatli  to 
Godolphin.  Peace  in  \lWi  would  in  all  human  probability 
have  averted  bis  downfall  in  1710;  and  would  have  saved  him 
from  Ihe  necessity  of  abandoning  his  favourite  theory  of  govern- 
ment. Whoever  was  to  blame  for  llie  failure,  it  could  hardly 
be  Godolphin.  He  was,  as  much  as  the  regular  Tories,  in 
bvour  of  a  peace ;  and  if  be  htui  retained  liis  office,  and  his 
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pnw«r  and  antlioritr  wllh  it,  lie  nroulil  ceruinlj'  bar«  done  wlut 
Uie  Tories  did,  and  probablv  a  ^ear  sooner. 

The  Treaty  of  Ulrecht  was  no  mere  part.V  matiffarrc,  but  a 
grrat  measure  of  state  forced  upon  ED^land  bv  circumstanon, 
with  hardly  any  Rltcmdlivp  ;  a  pescr  which  nny  Kngliuli  »tatr»- 
msn  would  hnvc  bcm  bound  t"  make ;  n  peow:  Ipm  fiivourable 
thnn  might  havt!  ohtainnd  on  two  prvvioui  ocmion*,  only 
hucausG  thv  Alliei,  in  their  extrtiind  grecdinns  and  sclGsb- 
ness,  orerreached  themselvei.  Not  only,  however,  must  we 
acquit  Lord  GodolpUiu  of  aJI  rcsponsihility  for  those  failoTM, 
but  wo  arc  in  justice  hound  to  recognize,  thai  hr  did  what  lie 
could  to  prevent  them,  and  condemned  utmost  from  thr  fini 
the  lorn  the  war  wils  latiing.  In  a  word,  ho  w-ik  no  friend 
at  all,  hut  It  sworn  enemy  to  what  Kolinghroke  calls  the  'new 
scheme'  whi<:h  was  h.itchvd  hy  tiie  alliance  after  1706,  and 
which,  insteoil  of  aiming  at  satisfnclion  to  the  Einn«t»r  for 
the  loss  of  the  Spanish  Crown,  aimed  at  notbinj;  1cm  tbas 
placing  the  whole  Spanish  Empire  in  his  hands.  That  Godol- 
nhin  was  unable  to  act  up  to  bis  convictions,  and  to  exert 
nimscif  more  e(r(?ctual[y  in  the  intcri-sU  of  prace,  was  due 
partly  to  the  influence  of  I\ lit rl borough,  but  much  more  to  the 
paity  connections  with  which  in  1706  he  was  hej^iuning  to  be 
entangled.  The  Whigs  careil  no  more  tlian  the  Tories  for 
the  Austrian!  or  the  Datch ;  but  in  their  eyes  lo  crush  France 
was  to  crush  Jacohitism.  They  did  not  encourage  the  war  to 
bring  Charles  into  Spain,  hut  to  beep  James  out  of  England. 
For  this  purpose  they  were  ready  to  spend  the  last  sfaillinf 
which  could  lie  wrung  from  the  English  people ;  and  fiun 
the  moment  tbnt  Godolphin  fell  into  their  linnds,  he  had  to 
put  bis  peace  principles  in  his  pocket. 

Of  Godolpbin's  connection  with  the  war  in  another  ouaneri 
and  of  Lord  Peterborough's  behaviour  in  Spain,  .Mr.  bIUo<l's 
account  seems  to  require  considerable  modilication.  He  admits 
that  Peterborough  was  allowed  a  large  discretion  ;  but  declarei 
it  to  he  certain  '  that  when  he  left  England,  the  English  Govern- 
ment  bad  no  mon-  idea  that  their  general  would  attack  Bar- 
celona, than  that  lie  would  attack  Seriiigapatam.'  Vet  Colonel 
ftuMclI,  whose  *Life  of  I'eterborougb,'  published  only  last 
yesir,  Mr.  Elliot  seems  not  lo  have  consulted,  disiinctir  stain 
that  Peterborough,  beudes  being  ordered  to  assist  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  'was  also  directed  to  attack  Barcelona  and  Cadis,  sad 
Wat  given  general  directions  to  the  effect  that  the  princioal 
design  of  the  expedition  was  lo  make  a  vigorous  push  on  Spain.'  ^ 
Lord  Stanhope  distinctly  asserts,  ns  a  matter  which  requires  noH 
proof,  that  Peter  borough,  while  instructed  in  the  first  instanced 
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to  relieve  the  Duk«  of  Savoj,  'was  Allowed  a  «li(ci«t]oD«ry 
power,  if  lie  ihoulil  rather  cbooie  )Din(!  rnlrrprtt>c  on  ttic  coatt 
of  Spaia.'  If  these  statements  are  truttwurthy,  otic  hnl  f  of  Mr. 
Elliot's  uccusatioD  disappears.  The  other  is  tUnt  I't-tcrbo rough 
allowed  himself  to  be  overruled  b^'  the  Archduke  Chnrh-t, 
instead  of  'assuming  mi  authority  which  it  was  his  dut^-  tii 
exercise.'  On  this  point  Colonel  Russell  writes  us  follows : 
*  Peterborough  hnil  hcvn  accepted  as  Commander-in-chief  (o  the 
Allied  armies  in  cnntiidontlion  of  the  Urge  bod^-  of  troops,  and 
great  subsidies  suppiieil  hy  Kngtand.  flut  his  power  was  more 
nominal  ikau  real:  he  could  not  shoot  for  inutinj',  or  coerce, 
geoerxls  of  another  country.'  lie  could  not  hare  tompcUcd 
the  Datch  and  German  troops,  who  fonned  part  of  his  luiny,  to 
go  OD  to  Nice,  or  to  march  to  Madrid,  instead  of  attacking 
Barcelona.  He  might  hnre  separated  himself  from  his  allies, 
and  gone  on  to  Italy  with  the  English  regiments  alone.  But 
be  docs  not  seem  to  have  thought  tluit  he  was  warranted  in 
doing  this,  nor  dues  )Ir.  Elliot  assert  in  so  latLuy  words  that 
this  is  what  he  ought  to  have  done. 

If  we  take  Lord  Stanhope  aa  our  guide,  we  should  find  in  his 
failing  health  and  energy  a  clue  to  much  of  Guditlphin's  con- 
duct At  this  lime.  *  His  fire  was  indeed  nearly  burned  out,* 
says  the  historian,  writing  even  of  the  year  1704,  And  if  so, 
wc  have  in  this  fact  a  sudicient  expIaiMtion  of  his  acauicscencc 
in  measures  to  which  he  was  At  httart  op|>i>Eed.  We  do  not 
koow,  however,  what  evidence  there  is  for  this  statement ;  and 
of  the  history  of  ibc  next  great  transaction  in  whicli  Oodolphin 
played  a  leadinj;  part,  namelv,  the  Union  with  Scotland,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  think  iNlr.  Elliot's  version  of  the  story 
the  more  proljable  of  the  two,  es|>ccin1ly  as  it  is  sumwrtcd  in 
the  main  by  that  trustworthy  writer  Mr.  ISuiton.  It  is  of  iin- 
nortsncc  whether  Goilulphin  was  at  this  time  the  weak  ami 
uuliag  old  man  tliat  Lord  StAnhojie  represents  him,  or  tlie 
sagacious  and  calculating  statesman  that  Mr.  Burton  and 
Mr.  Elliot  see  in  him. 

The  first  projiosal  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland 
received  anything  but  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  Scottish 
Pailiameol;  an  idea  having  got  abroad  that  the  Union  would 
be  made  use  of  to  restore  episcopacy.  Commercial  and 
Colonial  jealousies  did  the  rest:  and  the  celebrated  'Act  of 
Secniity,'  passeil  in  the  viiuttish  Parli.iment  in  170vt, — 

'dodarmd  that  on  the  dooease  of  Uoi  Majesty  withont  issno  th« 
EttatiT*  ahoald  name  a  succeesor  from  tho  I'rotostjmt  dcwondaDU  of 
Uiu  Boyal  Line,  but  snonld  ba  dobamd  fn:<in  ohooHing  tho  admitted 
cticeesaor  to  tho  Crowu  ot  SngluKl,  tiuluss  tburu  won  to  bo  snch 
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forat  of  goraniment  scHted  ok  Hhoald   folly  hucuto  tbe  nligiati, 
£teodoiii.  Mid  trade  of  tbe  BeitttiBU  uutii^ti.' — SUuIiujic,  |>.  89. 

In  Seplcmber  the  Duke  of  Queeiisberry  ioforined  tbe  Home 
ibal  Her  Majesty  leluscd  her  Royal  AsspDt  lo  this  Act, 
and  immediately  prorogued  Parliament.  On  thr  6th  of  July, 
1704,  the  Estates  met  again,  and  again  paxtrsi  thn  obnoxintn 
Bill.  Hat  on  this  occasion  Gndolphin  .ulriatHl  tbe  Queen  to 
girc  way.  Lord  Stanbone  thinks  \u:  was  wrong,  and  nys 
that  'a  more  resolute  Prime  Minister  would  have  reftura 
tbe  Royal  Assent  a  second  time.'  But  both  Mr.  Elliot  and 
Mr.  Burton  see  in  it  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  by  which 
Godolphin  taw  that  the  Union  would  crcntually  be  secured. 
Burton  says  Godolphin  was  not  frightened  at  the  Act,  for  he 
saw,  that  thr  probable  rupture  l>etivecn  England  and  Scotland 
would  make  hngland  more  inclined  lo  thoie  commen^ial  COD- 
ce»iiins  wtiicb  the  Scotch  atili  demanded.  Mr.  Elliot  describe* 
it  as  an  act  of  stalesmanshtp  which,  for  its  success  and  darin^t  i> 
almost  without  parallel  in  English  history.  These  are  rather 
tall  words,  it  is  true.  But  ihcv  are  nearer  the  mark  than  Lo«l 
Stanhope's,  who  himself  indeed  seems  to  hare  caught  frlimpses 
of  the  truth,  when  his  fsToarite  crcc<l  of  Godolphin's  timidity 
was  not  in  (question. 

(iixiulphin,  it  will  lie  seen,  resolvwl  lo  u«-  the  Act  ofSenirity 
as  a  lever  for  extorting  the  Union :  to  hoist  his  opponents  with 
their  own  petard.  7  bis  does  not  seem  very  like  the  policy  of 
a  man  in  his  dotage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  proceeded  with  great 
boldness  and  decision.  He  knew  well  enough  that  bia  assent 
to  the  Scotch  Act  would  bring  down  a  storm  of  reproacbcs  on 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  his  courage  nercr  seems  to 
have  faltered : — 

'Tliero  ari:  poiitive  an  well  as  presamptive  roasons  for  ooo-. 
j«clnriiig,  that  tbo  Act  of  Sticntity  was  advised  by  him  as  a  portioa 
a  preniiiditutod  Kchcmo  whii-h  was  to  lead  to  a  Union.  The  Act  o\ 
Security  was  no  Hiioni'r  [iiis»ciil,  thnii  Godolphin  warmly  Bapp<»4«d  s 
mosKuri)  iiitnHluci.d  into  thu  Knglish  Parltamoot,  which  in  tbe  fint 
plaoa  NapoweKKl  the  Queon  to  atijioint  ooranus^onoia  lo  oooatAor  a 
iJuioa,  and  in.  the  next  duolarud  that,  until  Qio  Crown  of  Sootlan^ 
waa  •ettlcd  in  thu  samu  munnur  as  f)iu  Crown  of  Eogland,  natiTCS^ 
Scotland  should  not  he  perinittod  to  inherit  lands  in  England ;  that 
wool,  horses,  arms,  and  animuniiiun,  Hhould  not  ho  imparted  frou 
EIngland  into  Suuthmd ;  and  that  liix^n  clt)th,  htack  Mttio,  sheop, 
coals,  and  salt,  should  not  be  expurttd  from  Seotland  into  dngland. 
The  Act  waa  designed  ^)  bring  about  a  crisui,  and  it  ailmitaUj 
answered  its  purpose.' — Elliot,  p.  287. 

England  and  Scotland  began  to  make  pnrparaltuna  for  wv. 
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In  the  norlliora  counties  i be  militia  were  called  uut;  Cvltde, 
Tvnemoutb,  anti  Xeivcastle  were  put  in  a  state  uf  defence. 
Civil  war  seemed  imminent.  But  the  two  countries  came  to 
their  scnsci  in  time.  Wlicn  bolh  were  brougtil  lace  to  face  with 
th(>  immnlintr  cons«.'(i«<!nccs  oi  obstinttcy,  tliej  rotc  way.  Tho 
English  virldiid  on  Ihn  comtncicinl  and  fiical  question.  The 
Scotch  iiccepln)  the  Act  of  Settlement,  ajid  tbc  Union  became 
AD  uccouiplisbed  fact. 

It  cenaiuly  seems  to  us,  on  a  calm  review  of  the  whole  cir- 
cuinalAnces  of  the  case,  that  Godolpbin  acted  the  part  of  a  true 
statesman  in  the  conduct  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  that  without 
tJ»c  help  of  his  sagacity  and  equanimity  it  would  ncTer  have 
been  carried.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  timid  man,  yet  in  Ibia 
instance  his  timidity  is  not  very  manifest.  If  a  lecond  refusal 
of  the  Act  of  Security  could  have  rnisiKl  a  storm  in  Scotland, 
the  axsrrnt  to  it  did  raise  a  storm  in  Knglnnd,  which  was  far 
morv  diiii^ii^ruus  to  Cioihilpbia. 

tt  is  often  luifciitien — it  is  perhaps  indeed  not  generally  known, 
and  is  not  mentiom-d  by  Mr.  Elliot — that  while  Scotland  was 
fighting;  ai^inst  a  Union  with  England,  Ireland  was  askinj^  for 
it.  The  refusal  of  the  Irish  petition  in  170S  is  a  notable  inci- 
dent in  the  career  of  Go<Iolphtn,  who  on  this  occasion  was  nro- 
bahlv  overridden  bv  the  Knglish  couimcrcinl  interest,  as  Mr.  Pitt 
was  eighty  years  nficrwanU  ;  but  tlie  loss  uf  this  one  opportunity 
which  never  returned,  is  a  blot  on  (Jueeu  Anne's  guvernmenL 

Tullowing  Mr.  Klliot,  we  hare  slaI(^d  that  (lotlolphin's 
purpose  on  becoming  Prime  Minister  was  to  continue  the  system 
«f  government  pursued  by  William  III.  We  are  not  sure  (hat 
the  statement  requires  no  modification  ;  but  assuming  it  to  be 
substantially  correct,  we  may  proceed  nilh  our  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  working  of  that  sysleni.  William  111.,  in  spite  flf 
the  murmurs  ul  tlic  Whtjis,  insisted  Ufuiii  choosing  his  own 
.Aiinislers,  and  choosing  them  indiscriminately  from  both  the 
grrat  parties  in  the  Slate.  J'o  this  policy  he  was  impelled,  not 
more  by  the  determination  to  maintain  his  own  prerogative, 
than  by  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  Revolution  from  seem- 
ing to  be  the  act  of  a  party.  When  two  parties  combine  for  any 
common  end,  it  is  not  necessary  that  ihcy  should  lM>lh  think 
exactly  alike  about  it,  or  even  he  equally  well  .liFeirKJ  towards 
it.  The  on<:  may  regret  the  change  which  tliey  allow  to  be 
inevitable;  the  other  may  receive  it  with  enthusiasm,  as  the 
triumph  uf  a  theory  to  which  they  are  devoted  in  the  ahsiracU 
Hut  as  lung  as  both  agree  in  its  practical  expediency,  and  exert 
theinseltes  with  equal  honesty  to  ensure  its  success,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  considered  fellow- workers  in  the  same  cause.     Now 
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this  18  a  fair  dpscription  of  the  Wbig  and  Tory  parlies  after  iB^^ 
Revolution  of  108&.     Bat  it  is  not  the  description  which  any      . 
thorooghpiired  Whig  of  that  period  would  have  ncccptrii.     In   ■ 
his  eyes  tlic  Kcvolutiitn  i«m  the  act  of  a  party,  an<l  ihnt  party,    " 
u  they  were  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  it,  so  were  tltey  entitled 
to  all  the  honnun,  emoluments,  and  privileges,  which  the  ne«r 
■yttem  had  to  bestow.     They  had  taken  the  fortress  and  had  a 
right  to  the  prize  money.     William  111.  would  not  listen  to 
this  plea ;  but  with  the  accesaion  of  Anne  the  straggle  began  at 
once ;  a  struggle  which,  with  varying  forttines,  has  lasted  down 
to  our  own  day.  ^ 

The  ohjcct  tlicn,  which  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  set  ■ 
before  ihcmselres,  was  to  etinblish  a  system  of  government  in  ^ 
which  men  of  nil  jiarties  might  combine ;  the  Sovereign  being 
at  liberty  to  appoint  them  at  her  own  discretion.  They  would 
have  no  *proflcriplion,' a  system  which,  according  to  Boling- 
broLe,  was  the  only  thing  which  kept  Jacobitism  alive  after 
1714.  Both  sides  were  to  be  invited  to  serve  under  the  new 
Constitution,  if  they  choic  lo  do  so.  Tliia  was  the  sehcnK 
which  G«d<dphin  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  entered  on 
his  duties  ;  and  thi.t  is  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Elliot  pnmuunces, 
ex  cathedr&y  to  be  impossible  as  much  then  ai  now,  and  now  ai 
then. 

There  aic  two  errors,  says  Lord  Macaulay,  against  which  wc 
should  be  pnrticnlnrly  on  our  guard :  one  is  the  judging  of  lite 
present  by  the  past ;  the  other,  the  judging  of  the  past  by  the 
present.  The  former,  he  says,  ii  the  more  dangerous  to  a  states- 
man ;  the  latter,  to  an  historian.  And  it  is  this  error  into 
which  Mr.  Elliot  falls.  He  seems  to  think  that  government 
without  parly  was  impossible  two  hundred  years  ago,  becausi-  it 
is  impossible  now;  forgetting  that  it  is  just  the  usage  of  these 
two  hundred  years  which  hot  made  it  seetn  impossible  now. 
Wc  must  remember,  that  in  Anne's  reign  nil  preecdcnl,  as  far  Si 
there  was  any  prere<Ient  applicable  to  the  question,  vai  ia 
Godolphin's  favour.  Goveniment  by  party,  not  gnvcrnmeol 
without  it,  was  then  the  experiment.  But  wniviug  tliis  argu- 
ment, and  granting  that  there  are  two  distinct  parties  in  the 
country,  the  one  inferentially  favourable  to  organic  change,  the 
other  opposed  to  it ;  still  there  is  a  vast  6cld  of  activity 
lying  outside  the  boundaries  of  this  original  aDtogooism,  in 
which  both  may  work  together  without  coming  into  teriou* 
collision,  or  into  collision  of  any  kind  founded  on  their  rcspec- 
live  principles.  We  say  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  should  iwt  be  taken  equally  from  both  j>arties.    Between 
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tlic  iicccstion  of  Gcorgo  I.  and  the  accession  of  George  IV. 
ituim  ncro  long  intcn-als  of  quiet,  when  either  do  part^  in  (be 
couutT^  <Ir*ir<ril  lo  touch  our  institutioni,  or  when  the  desire, 
if  it  exisli-d,  n'as  4:ointnMn  to  Imth  pnrtivs.  These  were  [imcs 
when  Godol))hiD's  »^'*t<.-m  wouhl  not  have  Ucca  found  itnpos- 
rible,  bat  for  ceruin  vested  interests  which  hn<]  grown  too 
»trong  lo  be  resisted. 

Xow  what  )Ir.  Elliot  sccma  unable  to  see  is  this,  tliai  Godolphin 
fitilctl,  not  becauvir  bis  plan  was  essentially  impracticable,  but 
bcrnuc<»  the  time  for  the  attempt  was  ill  chosen.  The  reign  of 
Anne  was  not  one  of  those  prriiKls  of  quiet  which  we  have  just 
described.  In  the  reign  of  Anne  the  original  nntngonism 
between  Whig  and  Tor^,  instead  of  being  in  abeyance,  was 
ia  full  blaze.  Tories  und  Whigs  were  tipposed  to  cncb  other 
oo  first  principles  ;  or,  what  comes  to  just  lb«  saute  thing,  they 
thought  so.  When  the  Tories  sincerely  believed  that  the 
Whigs  were  in  alliance  with  a  party  who  were  bent  on  ovcr- 
tbrowing  the  Church  of  England,  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
the  monarchy  ;  and  whi^n  the  Whigs  bclievetl  that  the  'I'orir* 
would  repeat  tlie  Toleration  Act,  and,  without  being  regular 
Jacobites,  would  be  ready  ennugh  to  set  aside  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, it  is  easy  to  understand  that  men  like  Nottingham  and 
Bromley  could  not  long  sit  in  the  same  Government  with  men 
like  HalifaK  and  VVharton.  These  mutual  suspicions  were,  if 
not  justiliable,  excusable.  One  side  could  quote  the  reign  of 
(.'hnrles  1.,  the  other  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  to  support  ihcir 
nppr«;hensi<mi.  What  the  Whigs  bad  done  at  lh«  iiarlier  and 
the  Tories  at  the  later  jwriiKl,  they  inigbl  do  again.  The  finn 
establish  meat  of  the  Hanoverian  uionarchy,  and  W'ulpole's 
concordat  with  the  Church  of  Engluiul,  took  the  edge  off  the 
quarrel.  13ul,  while  it  lasted,  it  may  be  frankly  owned,  that  it 
required  a  much  stronger  will  and  stronger  chnrvtcter  than  either 
Qnecn  ,\nne*a  or  Godolphin's  lo  keep  a  mixed  Cabinet  together. 
William  in.,  besides  bis  intellectual  and  moral  suj>eriority, 
oodM  always  frighten  the  ^Vbigs  by  tlie  threat  uf  resignation. 
fiat  Qncen  Anne  hail  no  such  weapon  in  reserve:  and,  though 
ihe  had  authority  enough  to  break  through  tin.'  meshes  woven 
round  her  by  the  oligarchy,  and  to  maintain  the  light  to  choose 
W  ministers,  she  did  not  sneceed,  perhaps  hardly  wished  to 
sMoeed,  in  governing  without  party. 

But  this  is  no  proof  that  party  government,  as  it  exists 
unong  us  at  the  present  day,  was  under  all  circumstances  iu- 
nitablc  then,  or  is  absolulelv  incrailicahle  now.     The  Whii; 
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collar,     But  whetlicr  tbe  chariot  of  the  State  can  be  <)rawn 
oo  other  mrnti)  Icm  cuinbenoine,  leu  mischievcius,  and  leu  nt 
vftrintiL'e  wilb   uiimIitii  Idens;,  is  a  qucKtion  tbat  will  soinv  day 
arise  ;  if  not  in  this  generaliod,  almost  errUiiilv  in  ihe  next. 

One  word  nturc.  'The  Queon,'  says  -Mr.  Elliot,  '  bad  still  to 
learn  the  lesson  which  a  history  of  many  years  was  iasufEciem 
to  impiess  upon  hrr  successor,  George  111.,  (hat  the  strtngth  of 
the  Crown  is  as  nothing  compared  to  tint  gtrcngtb  of  a  trium-  ■ 
phant  party.'  The  history  ol  many  years  certainly  '«w  insufE-  * 
cient.  George  111.  wrcstle<t  with  a  triuinphant  partv  and  threw 
it.  If  ever  there  was  a  triumphant  )>arty,  it  was  tlie  Co.ilitina 
which  deposed  Lord  Sbelburne.  Vet  the  King  crumpled  it  up 
in  bis  baud,  when  bo  found  a  fit  Minister  to  help  bim.  Of 
course  there  must  be  an  appeal  to  the  people  afterwards :  and 
so  in  Anne's  reign,  after  she  dismissed  the  Junto  in  L710,  ^ 
immediately  dissolved  I'afiiameiit.  Hut  Sir  Robert  Prcl,  surely 
a  moderate,  practical,  cautious,  and  constitat tonal  stntesmaa, 
was  prrpan-il  to  go  further  than  this,  aiifl  even  in  n  reformed 
House  of  (,umuions  to  carry  on  the  King's  government  in  the 
face  of  a  triumphant  party,  and  after  a  dissolution  bad  failetl  b> 
give  him  a  majority.  He  was  beaten ;  but  that  be  should  hare 
Uiought  such  a  plan  possible  in  \iSib,  proves  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  utterly  impossible  in  1702.  If  what  Mr. 
Elliot  means  is,  that  Anne  and  George  III.  bad  to  learn  by 
experience  that  they  could  not  govern  permanently  in  dcfiaiice 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  L'ummons,  the  sufTiclent  answer 
is  that  neilbor  Anne  nor  George  111.  ever  tried  to  do  so. 

Godolphin,  Carteret,  Chalham,  Shelburuc,  Fill,  ('onning, 
and  Peel,  are  the  line  of  ministers  who  at  various  times,  aiM 
with  different  degrees  of  perse  vera  nee  and  success,  have  fought 
against  'that  thing  called  connection,'  and  have  shown  thai  it 
is  not  indomitable.  Knnke  observes,  that  in  1710  the  Wbj; 
chain  was  broken,  and  'that  the  Queen  attempted  to  break 
■  I,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so,  gives  her  reign  a  very  stronglj 
marked  character  in  English  History.' 

In  Godolphin's  first  administration,  ibe  great  majority  wcit 
Tories  of  the  dcepcsl  dye.  The  liarl  of  N'ottingbam,  tlie  Esri 
of  Rochester,  Sir  Cbarica  Hedges,  the  Marquis  of  Norinanbfi 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  Sir  Edwaid 
Seymour,  Sir  John  Lcvison  (jiower.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  wc« 
^1  decided  '  Highflyers ;'  while,  on  the  otlier  band,  the  naou* 
of  Lord  Somcrs,  Lunl  Halifax,  and  Lord  Orforil  were  oBiitH^ 
from  the  new  Privy  Council.  But  the  first  symptom  of  tli^ 
sensiun  came  from  the  Tories  Iheniselve*.  I.ord  Kodiolcf. 
who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  complained  from  the  fim 
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that  tbe  GoverDment  was  not  aafficicntly  homof^ncous.  He 
wished  for  an  entire  change  of  men,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  citcnding  rvrn  ti>  tlti?  Judges  nnd  Lord  Licuionanls, 
anil  mtuic  himirll'  «ii  gcntrrnllj-  disngmiablc  that  GiKioljihin  was 
obligts]  til  girl  rid  of  biui.  Hi-  was  ordnisil  Iq  go  back  to 
trcland.  Wbcu  he  refused,  th«  command  was  repc^attK)  in  a 
much  more  j>en°uiptory  tone,  and  Rocb«sler  at  once  rrsi^ned. 

But  more  chants  were  to  follow.    Godolphin's  Cabinet — for 
that   is  the  tnost  conreoicnt  name  hy  wbicti  to  designate  it— 
anderwcnt  two  sepaiate  reconstructions ;  one  in  1704,  when  the 
high  Tories  were  exchanged  for  moderate  Tories ;    and  anoiher 
in  1708,  when  the  mnderntr  Tories  were  exchanged  for  Whigs. 
The  lirst  rMionsliuction  was  mainlj'  owing  to  the  ilitcontent  of 
the  High   Oiur<rh   anil    (Cavalier  I<nrty    with  Godolphin's  ntti* 
lude  towards  the  Oci%-iit(inal  Conformity  Hill ;  the  second  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  dimeusiou  between  Ilailey  and  the  Prime 
ftUnister.       TIk  lirst   disiuption  was  accelerated  probably  by 
Godolphin's  encouragement  of  the  Insurgent  Protestants  in  the 
Cevennes,  who  were  '  in  arms  against  their  lawful  Sovereign ' ; 
but  the  Church   question   was  the  main    factor   in   the  case. 
Nottingliam  and  his  party  worried  Godolphin  on  botli  subjects 
till    he  grew  hearlily  sick  of  tbem  as    colleagues,   and  began 
to  turn  hit  thuughts  elsewhere.     Of  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Bill  it  is  enough  to  aay  at  preseui,  that  it  was  a  Uill  to  prevent 
llie  Test  Act  from  being  evaded  by  a  subterfuge  certainly  not 
«niit]ed   to   any  great   consideration :    but   with  which,   as  a 
natler  of  prudence,  Godolphin  would  mther  not  have  inter- 
fered.    Tlic  bill  was  brought  in,  thrw;  Sessions  in  su<xession, 
1702,  1703,  170'1,  and  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lonis  after  bring 
carried  in  the  Commons.     And  when  on  the  last  occasion  an 
alu-mpt  was  made  by  the  Iligbllyers  to  lack  it  on  to  a  Money 
Bill,  the  epithets  oi  Tuckers  and  \on-tackcrs,  so  prevalent  for 
a  time  in  the  political  literature  of  the  day,  first  came    into 
UK.      The   Government  resistance  to  this  attempt  occasioned 
the    first  division  in  the  Tory  camp,    the    Highflyers    inoislly 
voting  for  the  lack,  and  the  more  moderate    men  against   it, 
Godolphin,  who  had  always  given  the  Hill  a  reluctant  support, 
both  sptke  and  v<jte<l  against  tho  Bill,  which  was  then  dropped 
(or  several  years,  and  eveniuiiily  was  only  carried  by  a  very 
(Uscreditable  intrigue.    Godolptun's  conduct  in  this  matter  had 
dunped  the  devotion  of  the  Church  party,  and  liad  shaken  the 
confidence  of  the  Queen,  who  never,  according  to  Swift,    rc- 
Knrded  bim  with  the  same  feelings  after  1704  ;    and   bad  Lord 
^<>Iti^gham  p]nye<)  his  cards  belter,   he   might  possibly  have 
iltppcd  into  (loiloipkin's  place.    But  Nottingham  committed  the 
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error  of  attewptiaf:  to  coerce  the  Sovereign;  who  promptly] 
cent  him  about  his  business  ;  though  Anne  wn«  far  more  in  i)  lu- 
pnthj'  with  his  view*  than  with  those  of  (jixlulphin.  Notting- 
ham told  Hi-T  Majesty  rnuniliy,  ilint  she  muM  choose  belwfwo 
tlie  two  parties  ;  th.tt  if  she  chose  the  VV!ii^s,  h«  and  his  party 
would  resifi) ;  and  that  if  she  chose  the  Tories,  atic  inu*t  dis- 
miss the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset,  To  chnnH: 
bctweDD  the  two  parties,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  was  juH 
what  the  Queen  and  Godolphin  did  not  wish  to  do  ;  and  th«f 
acted  mnmpllv  and  wisely.  The  Queen  at  onoe  dismium) 
Lord  JeTscy  and  Sir  Kdward  Sl^vmou^,  and  then  XottinghaA 
himself,  who  had  huped  for  heller  things,  retired  also. 

As  both  Godolphin  and  Marlboroueh  still  wished  to  kern  a 
Tory  preponderance  in  the  Cabinel,  Nottingham  was  Buccerdcil , 
by  Mr.  llnrley,  then  Speaker,  and  afterwards  Lord  Oxfonl;! 
LiDid  Jersey,  by  the  Earl  of  Kent;  Sir  Edwanl  .Seymour,  by' 
Sir  Thomas  jMnnscIl ;  while  a  smaller  Highflyer,  HUlhwnyt, , 
made  niotn  for  Henry  St.  John  ns  Seeretnry  at  War.  £arty  in  1 
the  following  year  the  Duke  of  Iluckingham,  who,  tbou^  ai 
*  \on<tacker,  still  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nottingham  and 
Rochester,  was  deprived  of  the  Privy  Seal,  which  was  gireo  to  ] 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  Whig. 

Thus  G'ldolphin  was  ;;radunllj  imparling  (o  the  administration 
that  mixed  or  independent  eharncter  which  both  he  and  .Marl- 
borough designed  it  to  assume.     IJut  the  I'rime  .Minister  was  x  , 
man  to  walk  warily.     A  general  election  wuuld  take  place  in 
the  summer,  and  he  held  his  hand   till  public  opinion  bad 
declared  itself.     But  the  Tory  party  was  now  divided.     The 
Church  question  then,  as  ibmughout  the  reign  of  Qupen  Anne, 
dominated   every   other  in  the  country   at  large.     The    cleigjij 
and  the  High  Church  parly  in  general  were  dissaitsficd  with  ibel 
Government,  and  either  stood  ahiof  altogetlicr,  or  gave  a  reir 
lukewarm  support  to  the  Ministerial  candidates.     The    result 
was  ttwl  the  Whig*  gained  largely  al  the  pults,  and  when  the ' 
composition  of  the   new   House    was  determined.  Godolphio 
found  it  quite  safe  to  admit  Lord  Sunderland  and  Lord  Cnwptt 
into  the  Government.     The  latter  received  the  Gre*t  Seal  ia 
place  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  and  was  the  first  I^ird  CbaDeellor 
of  Great  Hritatn.     The  former  was  conlentrd  fnr  the  pwKUt 
with  a  diplriniatic  appointment,  hut  in  the  following  year  ml 
made  Secretary  of  State. 

History  it  is  certain  very  often  docs  repeat  itself;  with  i 
difference.  Have  we  not  seen  almost  exactly  the  same  scquenct 
of  events  repeated  in  our  generalinn?  The  memory  of  ihe  "1m< 
when  the  alienation  of  the  tligh  Churcti  party  from  the  Coiiwr- 
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Taliv«  parly  prevented  ih«  Utter  from  obtaining  n  mnjnriiy 
at  the  pollin);  booths,  both  in  the  late  Lonl  Derhv's  lifetiint- 
ami  iabu-(|uentlv,  will  enable  us  lo  realiee  Yerjf  vividly-  what 
wiu  going  on  in  England  io  th«  middle  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  ' 

Tbc  fiovemment  had  now  l»cen  brought  to  very  nearly  the 
exnet  palit^rn  which  (iixlolphin  wished  it  la  relAini  hat  Harlry 
and  St.  John,  though  willing  enough  to  displace  men  like 
Noltingham  and  Jer»ey,  were  still  decided  Tories,  and  lonknd 
TCfy  coldly  on  the  new  Whig  sppoiotDieDls.  The  conduct  of 
the  war,  after  the  failure  of  the  negociations  in  1706,  created 
a  fresh  division  in  the  Government ;  for  Godolphio,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  fall  in  with  the  Whig  concep- 
tions of  tlie  war,  to  whirh  8t.  John,  Harley,  and  their  party, 
together  with  many  of  tht  Highflyers,  were  as  strongly  opposed 
as  he  was  himself,  without  tlie  snme  reasons  for  diueinbling. 

Between  ilarley  and  Godolphin,  moreover,  there  was  never 
any  wal  cordialitv.  It  is  said  that  ihey  qnairclled  about  the 
goo<l  graces  of  Fanny  Oglethorpe,  a  young  lady  of  wit  and 
bennly,  hut  of  very  doubtful  reputation.  Bolinghroke,  who 
knew  her  well  both  in  I^ndon  and  Paris,  omples  her  with 
Mrs.  Trnnt,  whose  n-putntion  was  nnt  doubtful  at  all.  She  was 
a  well-known  Jacobite  partitnn,  and  formed  one  of  the  little 
Paris  circle  so  humorously  detirribed  in  the  letter  lo  Sir  William 
Wyndham.  She  was  well  connected,  beine  a  daughter  of  Sir 
T'faeophilus  Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  the  Iiouso  of  Commons, 
and  sister  of  the  famous  General  Oglclhorpc.  But  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  Kpokcn  of  we  arc  led  to  conclude,  that 
slie  was  a  l.idy  of  gallantry;  and  in  ITO.*)  shi;  was  iu  l£ngland 
on  some  Jaeubiie  errand,  when  both  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  became  enamoured  of  her. 

Bui  Godolphio  had  grounds  for  distrusting  his  new  col- 
league. It  soon  appeared  to  the  Prime  Minister  that  the 
S<Tretary  of  Stale  was  making  a  party  for  himself.  He  was 
ihe  rloip  ally  of  !\Irs.  Masbam,  the  (Juren's  new  favourite,  and 
the  enemy  of  Mailborongh  and  (iiidolphin's  interest ;  and 
through  her  be  conveiL-*!  his  secret  counsels  to  Her  Majesty. 
These  for  the  most  imrl  relateil  to  Church  questions,  on  which 
he  look  care  to  flatter  Her  Majesty's  prejudices,  and  it  seems 
plain  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  gam  lor  himself  that  place 
■n  ihfl  confidence  of  the  Church  which  Gmlolphin  had  lost. 
He  took  care  lo  represent  the  Whigs  to  the  Queen  in  the 
nost  unfavourable  colours,  and  to  insinuate  thai  (tcHlolphin 
was  ratting.  In  Parliament  he  was  equally  troublesome.  Vet 
he  still  oontinued  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  able  to  mortify 
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tbn  Wbigs  still  more  before  Ibey  uttimalety  got  the  bett«r  o1 
blm. 

In  tlie  summer  of  1707  affairs  camp  to  rt  crisis.  The  two 
sees  of  Exeter  and  Chester  became  vitcsnt,  and  tbe  Queen 
filled  them  up  without  Inking  tbe  opinion  of  any  of  her 
Ministers  on  the  subject  Godnlphin  believed  thnt  Harley  had 
SU^^slrH  tbis  xlcp  to  lier.  But  he  had  pmbably  gone  no 
furthrr,  thiin  to  give  her  some  geueral  adrlcc  with  regard  to  tbe 
excrri«!  of  ber  prerogative,  She  assured  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough that  ihe  ad  was  entirely  her  own  ;  adding  that  she  felt 
bound  to  fill  the  Beach  with  mea  who,  she  thought,  would  be 
&  credit  to  it,  and  not  always  to  tftkc  the  rccommcDdatiotis  of 
tbe  '  Junto.'  The  Junto  at  this  time  consisted  of  live  great 
Whig  peers — Somers,  HalifiuL,  Orfnrtl.Whnrton,  AndSnndertnnd. 
Thi'M*  men  were  ail  furious,  lliey  declared  that  they  must 
withdraw  their  support  from  the  tiovernment,  unless  the  (iueen 
eonxcnied  to  act  in  obedience  lo  iheir  views.  Kven  when  the 
nDfortunste  lady  did  make  some  concessions,  tbev  would  not  be 
satisfied  without  the  dismissal  of  Harley.  Godolphin  shrank 
from  putting  the  necessary  pressure  on  his  Sovereign,  and  as  • 
matter  of  ^oDrs(^  drew  down  their  wrath  upon  himself. 

Now,  therefore,  and  not  for  the  onlr  timi!  in  (jucen  Anne's 
reign,  the  Junto  sought  an  allianoe  with  tlie  di.Hontenlnl 
Torie*,  and  when  Parliament  roet  on  the  2.trd  of  Oirlolicr, 
1707,  instead  of  an  answer  to  the  Address  from  tbe  'I'farone, 
tbe  House  of  Lords  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  tbe  state 
of  the  nation  required  considorfttion.  Godolphin  wa«  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  it  was  moved  by  the  Junto  that  a  Committer 
■hould  be  nam<rd  ti>  ru'eive  proposals  for  tbe  encouragctnent 
of  trade,  and  of  privateers  in  the  West  Indies,  nn  implied 
rcproiacb  to  the  mani  of  .-Vdmiralty,  of  which  the  (Queen's 
husband  was  at  the  head.  Godolphin  again  submitte<l,  and  tbe 
Committee  was  selected.  Tben  the  Whig  leaders,  with  tbe 
assistance  of  their  temporary  allies,  proposed  and  carried  two 
resolntions  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  oon- 
voved  an  indirect  censure  on  the  Government,  and  not  till 
these  blows  had  been  struck,  was  the  answer  to  ib«  Address 
voted. 

Godolphin  now  saw  that  tbe  Junto  were  in  earnest,  and  that 
tbe  time  bad  arrived  when  the  '  system  '  upheld  by  himself 
and  Marlborough  must  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  Whigs. 
Godolphin,  ncconlingly,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  and  his 
own  I'lirtunes,  consenlMl  to  become  iheir  tool,  and  to  force  hti 
roynt  miitie»  to  pitrt  with  her  coiifidentinl  servant.  Some 
•tispicioD  being  opportunely  thrown  on  Harlcy's  loyalty  by  the 
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conduct  of  one  of  bii  clerks,  of  wliich,  linwpvcr,  he  was  lubso- 
iquenlly  provwl  iniiorenl,  Marllummgh  iuii!  (iiHlolpliIn  «rt  to 
work  ftt  oncp,  liiidiag  Ibe  Queen  (itui,  ibe^'  hiu\  nxttam'  to 
their  favourite  threat  of  resignation,  but  even  ugaiRKt  this  Her 
Miijntv  wa(  proof;  anil,  stranj;e  to  sa^,  Marlb^irou^b  and 
Goilolphin  di<l  not  resign.  But  the  Junto  wrre  dolenniaed 
that  Anne  itbouKl  Ix-nil  brr  nerk  to  ttin  rokc-  On  Suml.iVi  the 
$tb  of  I'cbruniv,  a  (''nbini-t  Council  w.-tt  tn  meet,  at  nbicb  the 
Cjui^n  as  usual  wuuid  pieside.  Marltxiniugli  null  (!oil<>l)>'.iin 
told  h»r,  ihiit  they  did  not  mean  (o  atleud  unl<?xs  Harie^  was 
diamiased.  Tbe  Queen  took  do  notioe  of  the  threat,  and  went  as 
ninaL  But  when  Hurley  bej^n  business,  tbc  Duke  of  Somerset 
declared  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  absence  of  tbe 
two  chief).  Tbt!  Qorj-n  n>%t-  and  left  thi^  Council,  uncerlnin, 
probahlv,  what  courM!  she  shouM  a<Ic>pL  But  Hnrh-y  understood 
tbe  situation,  and  saw  that  (hi.-  pear  wax  not  ripi-.  Hi!  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  iidvised  lite  Qui-en  to  submit.  She  bad,  in 
Csct,  no  alieinuiivc;  and  on  tbe  4tb  of  F'ebniary,  1708,  the 
change  was  made,  tlailey,  St.  John,  liaroourl,  and  Mansel* 
ftll  retired  togelber :  and  were  succeeded  by  Henry  Boyle, 
Robert  ^Vnlpole,  Earl  Cholniondclcy,  and  Sir  James  ^fontagu, 
all  zealous  \Vhi)^. 

This  was  the  vennd  ret^nnstructiun  of  the  (iinloljihin  ministry, 

wliieh  was  now  as  iWiileilly  Whig  as  in  1702  it  b.td  i>e<-n  Tory. 

It  bod  [Muetl  ihn>ugb  an  interTuediato  phase,  in  which  Gndolpbin 

wmtld  have  urislied   to  keep  it.     But  tbe  political  paA^ions  of 

the  period  were  too  fierce  to  admit  of  sucb  a  system,  and  aft«r 

a  brief  trial    it    was    relinquished.       What  Gnii'dphtn    really 

meant  may  lairly  be  inferrcii  from  his  letter  to  William  111.     But 

rbat  WM  possililr  under  William  n-a*  nut  )M>ssible  under  Anne. 

':Wbat  (iiKJolphin  might  have  done,  and  in  doing  would  have 

been  faithful  to  his  own  convictions,  was  to  reject  tbe  Whig 

dictation,  and  resign  with  liarley  and  St  John.     In  that  case  he 

wonld   probably  have  come  back  s^^in   in   two  years,   more 

..powerful   than  ever.      But   (lodolphin  was  not   given    to    look 

'ahead.     To  him,  says  Lord  Stanhojtc,  the  ni-arer  diinger  always 

■eemed  to  be  the  worse. 

The  Queen  was  deeply  wound<'d.  She  seems  to  have  had  a 
personal  regard  for  Harley,  whose  '  facetiousnets,*  according  to 
Soraerville,  she  greatly  relished.  Of  the  quality  of  Hartoy's 
humour,  Hfdingbmke  s)>faks  in  sufficiently  contemptuous 
tones;  'he  broke  now  and  then  a  jest,  which  savnnrcd  of  the 
Jnns  of  Court,  ami  the  bad  company  in  which  he  bad  been 
bred.'  The  'I'euiplar*  of  that  day,  be  it  rc^raembered,  are  not 
f  treated  with  much  respect  by  cither  Pope  or  Addison  :  su  that 
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Bolingbnikc'a  sarcmin  is  laleUig'Me.  However,  these  ill-bred 
J4tts  founil  favour  at  Court:  anil  Hartey  after  bis  retirement 
s>«ini  to  bave  coDtinued  in  the  Queen's  confidence. 

But  tbe  Wbiga  bad  not  done  with  Her  yet.  Tbc  ^cncrsl 
election  of  1708  had  given  them  a  dccisn-c  majority,  and 
tbey  at  onoc  determined  to  give  Her  Afajesty  no  quarter. 
Tbey  bognn  by  dcmnnding,  that  the  Earl  nf  I'enibrolce  sbould 
be  ditmiiird  from  thi;  Presidency  of  the  ('ouneil  in  farour 
of  Lonl  Siimers.  Again  tbe  (jueen  refuuHl,  an<)  again  tlte 
Whigs  hnd  recourse  to  violeuce.  They  intrigued  with  the 
Jacobites  to  secure  a  majority  of  anii- ministerialists  among  the 
sixteen  Scottish  Peers  about  to  bo  elected  ai  Holyraod.  Wbeo 
they  failed  in  thiB,  tbey  threatetuid  the  Queen  with  bringing 
over  the  electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  a  proposal  nliich  they 
knew  to  be  eminently  disagreeable  to  her;  and  fimttng  that 
even  this  diit  not  answer,  tbey  i!ed.tre<l  that,  if  slie  did  not 
yield,  ihi-y  would,  as  soon  as  Parliament  met,  bring  a  motion 
uf  censure  on  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  then  upon  bis  death* 
bed,  for  mismanagement  of  tbe  Navy.  Before  this  atrocious 
menace  the  Queen's  fortiiniJe  gave  way.  Somcrs  became 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Wharton  Lord  •Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and,  on  her  husband's  death,  Lonl  Pembroke  was  trans- 
ferrwl  to  the  Admiralty.  Tbe  arrangement  laittrd  one  year; 
and  tlicn  Pcmbn>k<-  rrtiriKl  with  a  pt^nsion,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Karl  of  Orford. 

Tbe  transformation  was  now  complete.  The  Tories  were 
stamped  out.  Tbe  Queen,  after  reaching  the  verge  of  emancipa- 
tion, bad  been  thrown  bock  into  captivity.*  And  Godolphia  at 
last  was  thoroughly  broken  in,  and  the  very  bumble  servant  of 
iho  oligarch}'.  Itut  tbe  triumph  bad  iK^en  Imugbt  dear.  It  bad 
cost  tbe  victorious  party  the  ciinridi-i:c«-  of  tbe  Church.  It 
bad  disgusted  tbe  majority  of  the  people,  who  still  respected 
tbe  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  resented  tbe  insults  whicli  tlie 
Whigs  bad  ofTercd  to  a  woman.  Tbe  war  was  fast  ceasing  to 
be  popular.  And  the  tide  would  soon  have  turned,  even  bad 
the  Government  not  been  tempted,  mainly  wc  believe  br 
Godoipbin  himself,  to  commit  political  suicide. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  1709,  that  Lord  Orford  was 

Sl.-tn-d  »t  the  head  of  tbe  Admiralty  :  and  it  was  on  the  5th  of 
lovember  that  Sacbeverell's  sermon  was  preached  before  tlie 
Lord  Mayor.  Godolphin  bad  often  been  likened  to  Ben 
Jonson's '  A'olponc.'  Sacbevercll  denounced  what  he  considered 
to  be  Godolphin's  apostasy,  who,  after  having  l>ecn  the  leader 
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nf  the  Tories  and  the  prnfc«u>cl  friend  of  the  Charch  of  Englnnd, 
h)ul  ^ne  ovpr  lo  the  cncroit^  of  l>(>tli,  under  thi*  obnoxiatu 
Tticknsmc.  *!t  it  not  nn  open  enemy  llial  tint  done  me  this 
tlishonour,  but  it  wns  even  thou,  my  c»mpAiiion,  my  guide, 
and  mint!  on-n  fitmilinr  friend.'  Godalpbin's  oj>[M>titioii  to  th« 
Ocensional  Conformity  Bill  was  now  read  in  the  light  of  his 
iunclton  wilU  the  VVhi<;f,  and  men  said  it  was  only  what  mijjUl 
have  b«en  cxpectctl  of  him.  Godolphin  felt  th«  taunt  and  lo«t 
iiis  temper.  He  pronounced  eagerly  for  Sunderland's  proposal, 
namely  (hnt  SAcheveretl  should  be  impeached,  and  thus  precipi- 
tated the  catBSlrophe  which  nesd  not  have  occurred  till  after  the 
next  pjiieral  election. 

Sacbeverell  wa«  impeached  ami  convicted,  and  at  once  became 
a  popular  martyr.  IIoAdley,  his  pulpit  rival,  an  extreme  Low 
Churchman,  was  made  a  Whig  hero,  and  recommended  to  the 
Queen  for  high  nrelcnnent.  The  action  against  Sachevorell 
had  drircQ  the  ullm-High  Churchmen,  already  hostile  to  the 
(lovernmcnt,  into  furious  opposition  ;  the  exaltation  of  Hoadley 
equally  inflamed  the  rest;  and  the  two  together  constituted 
fonr-fifths  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  The  people  everywhere 
espoused  the  same  side:  all  through  the  winter  the  feeling  con- 
tinued to  crow,  and  the  Queen  at  length  saw  that  she  might 
siafely  strike  the  blow  which,  we  may  well  believe,  she  had  been 
long  burning  to  deliver.  One  by  one  the  lejuling  Whig  Ministers 
were  dismissed.  First,  in  the  middle  of  April,  went  the 
Manjuis  nf  Kent,  Lord  Chaoiherlain,  who  had  come  in  as 
a  moderate  Tory  in  1704,  but  was  now  a  Godulphinite  Whig. 
He  was  ordered  to  break  his  staff,  as  less  painful  to  his  feelings 
(bail  giving  it  up.  Ho  did  so,  in  a  rage:  and  threw  the  pieces 
into  the  Are.  Sunderland  went  next;  and  then  c.\me  GmIoI- 
pbin's  own  turn.  .Somers,  Halifax,  Cowpcr,  and  others  followed  ; 
and  presently  rc-appeared  in  their  places,  Harley,  St.  John, 
Shrewsbury,  Rochester,  Buckingham,  and  [larcourl,  and  the 
leading  men  of  that  ]>articuliir  connection.  These  changes 
were  all  going  on  during  the  summer  of  1710.  On  the  ^Ist  of 
September  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  powerful  Tory 
m>tj<irity  was  once  more  returned. 

Mr.  Froude  speaks  of  this  'as  a  strange  freak  nf  popular 
feeling.'  There  is  snrely  nothing  either  strange  or  freakish 
about  it.  The  Whig  majorities  of  1705  and  1708  were  due 
«lltir«ly  to  the  diviii<ms  in  the  Tory  parly.  In  1710  these 
IhmI  disappenre<I,  and  the  i«rty  were  once  more  firmly  welded 
tof^thor,  with  the  whole  inilnence  of  the  Court  on  their  side. 
They  went  to  the  country  with  a  popular  cry,  which,  always 
eilcctive  in  the  quietest  times,  was  rendered  doubly  so  by  tbe 
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triaJ  of  Sachttrrtrcll.  The  (tis«olutinn  wm  an  ftppoil  Tron* 
th«  Qutren  U>  her  subjects,  !tg^«it)tt  tlie  tlictntion  of  the  Whigs  : 
tm  appeal  fmm  the  fnrnd*  of  thr  ('liurcli,  to  be  deliveied  fiom 
the  voke  of  tUoM!  who  were  belwved  to  be  the  eaeinies  of  the 
Church.  The  'I'orie*  vtte  the  peace  party,  and  the  country 
wai  tired  of  the  war ;  and,  with  these  mingled  rcrommendBtiont 
to  pnpul&r  snppoTt,  the  iTiamph  of  tlio  new  Government  vriu  • 
foregotic  conclusion.  The  lorj-  majority  of  1710  wm  »o  fnr 
from  *  being  a  frr«k,'  thnt  in  17l3  it  wnx  rcni-wed  ;  and  in  171l> 
the  Goretnment  was  nbligr<l  to  pu*  lh«  ^ptenniu)  Act,  lu 
prev«nt  it  from  l>)!ing  rencwird  again.  It  wiu  not  till  Sii 
Robert  Walpole  came  to  an  understanding  with  the  Chnrvb, 
on  whnt  Lora  Beaconsfield  called  '  the  best-bargain  principle,'' 
that  the  Toric*  ceased  to  be  formidable. 

Th«  key  to  the  whole  situation  was  the  Chnrch  qaestion,  and 
ttnleu  wo  recognize  this  truth,  wc  shall  m^ver  understand  the 
history  of  that  peritKl.  Duiing  the  thirty  years  that  fujloiveil  the 
Revolution,  the  mission  of  the  Tory  Party  was  the  defeiice  of 
the  Church  of  ICiigland.  That  there  was  a  party  in  the  country 
which  would  have  vtilltngly  made  great  alterations  in  her  con- 
stilution  and  ritual,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  bulk  of  ihc  nation 
was  d«'voteilIy  attached  to  both.  The  Tory  party  was  thcrcf<irc 
in  this  reK|>ect  the  national  party  ;  and  it  is  idle  in  sny  tlial 
iheir  vigilance  was  unnecessary,  because  no  attack  was  made, 
or  that  nothing  was  intended,  l>ecaus«!  nothing  was  done. 
Who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  the  ninsciousness  of  a  strong 
Tory  party  existing  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  ready  to 
rise  M  one  man  in  defence  of  the  Church,  that  kept  W 
enemies  inactive?  Whether  the  undisputed  suprcmitcy  of  the 
Church  of  Kngland  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighte*Tntb 
century  was  for  g<K>d  or  for  evil;  whether  the  '«eil>er  piety' 
which  she  is  thought  to  have  fostered  be  a  subject  for  n-verenc* 
or  derision  ;  whether  the  affection  and  respect  which  she 
inspired  in  the  people  was  <lue  to  her  own  merits  or  to  their 
ignorance:  however  these  questions  may  be  answered,  the  fart 
that  she  has  come  down  to  us  as  she  now  is,  and  that  we  have 
pniservrd  intact  her  ordinances,  ceremonies,  and  Liturgy,  a 
due  to  the  Tory  party  under  William,  Anne,  and  (lenrgc  I. 

Nothing  in  Godolphln's  career  bet^me  him  so  little  s* 
the  ending  of  it.  He  clung  to  power  with  a  tenacity  wliick 
seems  to  have  excited  tlie  contempt  of  some  of  his  culleagues; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  implored  tliv  Dutch  and  Austriis 
Ambasta<lors  to  intercede  for  him.  According  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
Godolphin  was  only  too  glad  to  go,  and  his  attempts  to  retain 
office  were  sololy  on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
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contrary  to  his  own  inlpntioRB.  Wn  ehould  be  glad  to  think 
that  this  w«»  trur;  nnil  wc  can,  indeed,  easily  believe  that 
anxietv  for  hi«  friend's  intnrctt*  wns  coupled  with  Anxiety  for 
his  own,  for  Godolphin  does  nt>t  seem  to  have  been  either  a 
hfftrtltst  or  a  selfish  man.  To  sjxMk  pctsitirely  about  the 
tni>tiv«s  and  conduct  of  a  man  who  liv«d  two  hundivd  ynrjt 
ago;  to  call  one  thins  ineonteslablj-  right,  and  another  thinj 
tQconieslably  wrong,  is  not  only  presumptuouf,  but  silly. 
Apparently,  lliem  was  some  want  of  dif;nity  in  Godolpbin's 
retirement  from  power  ;  and  he  did  not  take  any  leading  part 
in  publi<:  affairs  afterwanls.  He  was  dismissctl  on  the  8tn  of 
November,  171^,  and  hedied  at  Holywell  House,  Marlborough's 
seat,  near  St.  Albans,  on  lb«  llilb  of  September,  1713. 

Of  bis  public  character  very  ditTerent  estimates  hare  been 
foriaed.  M.  Kemusat  likens  him  to  Chatham:  but  there  is 
more  rrsemblance  between  Lortl  Liverpool  and  Lord  Godolphin, 
than  bctfTCcn  Godolphin  and  any  other  English  Minister.  If 
we  add  to  the  financial  abilities,  the  gmrity,  the  modesty,  and 
the  c»nciliatory  manners  of  Lord  Liv4!rponl,  the  s]inrting  and 
amatory  propensities  of  Lord  Palmerston,  we  have  Godolpbin 
before  as. 

To  what  extent  his  Jacobitism  extended  we  shall  never  know, 
till  the  family  archives  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Elliot  are  explored, 
if  we  do  then.  He  is  reported  to  have  told  Lord  Arran,  the 
Jacobite  agent,  that,  if  he  bad  been  left  alone,  be  could  have 
rcstnm]  James  Ml,  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  without  any 
help  from  Frant'e.  The  violence  of  the  high  T<iri«!s,  he 
usc<l  to  say,  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  the  Junto.  Uut  what 
he  could  have  done,  and  what  he  would  have  done,  are  two 
difTerent  things.  The  worst  charge  ever  brought  against  him  in 
his  public  capacity  is  his  privity  to  an  alleged  plot,  in  which 
Prince  Eugene  was  the  chief  figure,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
gtt  up  a  riot  in  London,  set  fire  to  St.  James's  Palace,  and  carry 
ofT  the  Qiiren  to  France,  Swift  professes  to  believe  it,  and  we 
arc  tfi  suppose  from  him  that  Harley  tx-lieved  in  it  too.  But 
most  miKti-rn  historians  have  agreed  to  treat  it  with  contempt. 

Whatever  blame  may  attach  to  Godolpbin  on  the  score  of 
political  dishonesty,  it  is  not  denied  that  from  the  comiption 
and  nepotism,  which  were  hardly  thought  vices  in  the  reiga  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  was  honourably  free.  Burnet  speaks  of  his 
hftTill^  been  thirty  years  at  the  Treasury,  and  nine  years  at  the 
hosd  of  it,  without  ever  being  accuseii  of  a  job.  He  praises 
his  'clear  he-nd  and  unsullied  i^l<^grity,'  and  calls  biro  'the 
worthiest  anil  wisest  man  that  has  been  employed  in  our  time.' 
Horaoe  Walpole  says  much  the  same  of  him,  and  a  foreign  states- 
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mui  dcclnrcd  he  was  the  onlj  honpst  in«n  in  a  Cabiad  of 
ingui^  Hr  xrcinn  tu  liavc  Itvtid  tno  diflierent  live*.  At  itie 
TreiisuT}-  itr  in  I'sHiamt-nl  he  was  (he  heavy,  sagacious,  warv 
man  of  business,  immersed  in  finance,  and  se>eming'lj  wedded  to 
his  duties.  ]3ut  admirahlj'  as  he  diacharf^d  them,  his  bran 
was  not  really  in  his  work.  His  heart  was  on  th«  racocoune, 
or  at  the  paming-tnble,  or  else  wilh  the  Cjnthia  of  the  minute. 
W(!  wonder  that  Mr.  Kltiot  forgot  to  quote  the  lines  of  I'ope, 
familiar  as  tfaev  are  to  every  student  of  the  (leriod  :— 

*  Wbo  vould  not  prniBe  Fitlritio's  high  tl«scrt. 
His  hand  unetained,  his  ua corrupted  heart, 
His  comprc-hensivo  head  I  all  intercuts  weighed, 
All  Enrope  sarcd,  for  Britain  not  betrayed? 
H«  tbaiiltft  jwn  not,  his  pride  is  in  piqnot, 
Newmrfcat  ftme,  and  jndgment  at  a  t>ct.' 

This  tribute  to  Godolphin's  political  honesty  from  Pope,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Harlt^y,  is  eiprrially  valuable,  and  decidedly 
outweighs  '  Sid  Hnmct's  Rod,'  perhaps  tlie  |>i>orest  satire  which 
Swift  ever  wrote. 

The  Minister  was  at  Newmarket  when  he  heard  of  ihe  Queens 
dismissal  of  Lord  Kent,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of 
Shiewsbnrj.  But  he  only  wrote  to  her  from  lh«  spot ;  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  town.  Swift  says  that  lore  and 
play  were  his  two  master  passions,  and  that  in  them  alone  lie 
was  ainbiliuus  of  distinction.  He  was  often  in  earlier  days  to  be 
found  in  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin's  Drawing-room ;  and  he  had 
some  pretension  to  the  churaeler  of  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasuR- 
'  He  could  scratch  out  a  song.'  says  Swift,  '  in  praise  of  hil 
mislresa  with  a  pencil  and  a  card.'  He  is  said  to  have  formed  s 
romantic  attachment  for  Msry  of  Modenn,  whose  Chambeitaln 
he  had  been  in  early  days;  and  when  the  op|>ortunity  occurred, 
he  used  to  send  her  Utile  pnTxents  to  Paris,  'such  things  as 
ladies  like,'  says  the  same  Diarist — whatever  that  may  mean. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Elliot  for  a  very  interesting  book, 
though  there  are  many  questions  in  which  we  cannot  entirely 
agree  with  him  ;  more  particularly  the  question  of  Party  goveffn* 
ment  in  ihe  reign  of  Anne,  and  the  scheme  of  Godolpmn  ajld 
Marlborough  for  superseding  it.  It  appeared  to  some  of  the 
ablest  heads  of  that  day,  that  parties  ought  to  have  expired  at 
the  Kevolulion,  and  wen-  kept  alive  by  artificial  means  aftef> 
wards.  This  was  Lonl  Dolingbroke's  view;  and  a  riew,  which 
had  practically  in  its  favour  (wo  soch  beads  as  Boltngbroke's 
and  Msrllmroujth's,  can  hardly  hare  been  the  absurdity  which 
*dr.  Elliot  represents  it. 
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Art.  Vlll.— 1.  7%e  Sfoty  of  the  UniwniHei  Mimon  to  Central 
Africa.     By  Rer,  H.  Ri>wlry.     Lonilon,  1866. 

i.  The  Zambezi  avd  Us  Tributaries.  Ry  D«rid  and  Chaileg 
Livin^uine.     Lomloii,  IH05, 

3.  Memoir  of  Diihop  Mackenzie.  By  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D^ 
Dc&D  of  k,ly.     London,  1^4J4. 

4.  Licinfftlone't  Latt  Jonrnah.     London,  1874. 

5.  Memoir  of  Edward  Slcere,  third  Mistionart/  Bitkep  in  Cmtral 
Africa.     By  Rer.  R.  M.  Hcnnlcj.     London,  1848. 

6.  Tropiatl  Africa.     By  Henry  Drummond.      London,  1888. 

7.  Reporlt  oh  Slave  Trade  on  Uie  But  tViri  o/'  Africit,  1887-8. 
Presented  lo  both  Houses  of  P.irliampiit,  Nov.  1S.S8. 

8.  MistioH  to  Nffotsa.    By  E.  D.  Youoj^,  K.N.     London,  1877. 
y.  CffnXrat  Africa,  a  Mont/ily  Record  of  the  UHiversities  Mtation. 

Loadon,  1888. 

TO  walk  in  front  of  the  stran^p  implemenla  gathered 
together  at  our  ColoaUl  and  Industrial  Exhibition*  is 
in  iurif  ft  valuable  Ic«ton.  A  whilT  of  the  prftirie  here,  the 
Mifltng  fusty  *m(-ll  nf  the  sugar  plantAtton  there,  the  dutt  of 
the  Diainond  Fieldi,  all  bring  baeic  vividly  to  the  memory  of 
the  traveller  sceiien  never  tu  be  forgotten.  Hut  the  lesson  is 
also  useful  to  hiu  who  stsys  st  hntne.  He  sees  th<!  apparatus 
for  *  heaving  down'  the  gigantic  trees  of  the  primeval  forest, 
hitherto  nndisturiied  iliroii;>hout  their  generations  by  the  band 
of  man.  There  too  is  the  *  slump-eitractor  '  in  its  place,  ready 
for  the  sinewy  wrist  of  the  colonist  '  out  West ' ;  and  gazed  at 
with  awe  by  many  a  'cold-Innd'  farmer  of  the  Shires  atund*  the 
massive  pr.itrie  plough,  built  to  tear  and  rend,  to  jump  what 
it  can't  get  over,  and  go  niund  what  it  ean't  get  under  in  the 
hitherto  untouched  waste.  Heiv  at  all  events  men  can  realise 
for  themselves  wbat  the  beginaing  of  things  means.  Reverence 
is  begotten  for  the  enterprise  and  determination  which  hare 
called  these  things  into  existence,  and  for  the  firm  hope  whtcb 
has  planned  find  forged,  and  welded  nnd  tempered  tools,  for 
the  IremeiKi'iUB  task. 

Some  such  awe  and  reverence  wag  nrcordrd  to  David 
Livingstone,  as  the  men  of  Oxford  nnd  Cambridge  scanned 
litm  in  1857.  I-resh  from  his  marvellous  travels  in  Central 
.-Vfrica,  pale  with  fever-poison,  struggling  with  nervousness, 
Livingstone,  nevertlichss,  won  all  hearts  with  bis  simple 
addresses.  The  face  of  the  plough-share  might  be  seamed  and 
vat  into,  the  frame  might  be  wrong  and  twisted,  but  he  stood 
there,  the  hard  unllincbiog  instrument,  who  had  gone  through 
lands  and  tribe*  and  tough  problems,  and  had  cut  furrows  in 
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s  wildi^mcsB  of   human    Itfc   wliich   no  nne  had    hrnrd  of  or 

drcnmeil  of.     Th^^  ii[>peiil  was  not  in  rnin  ;   *  1  have  (>|>ene(l  tbe 

door,  I  hiAVc  it  to  vou  to  ae«  that  it  ilor^t  nut  clutie  iifter  mc' 

The  UnivCTsiliea'  Mission  to  Cenirtil  Africa,  the  direct  rcHiIt 

of  Livings  tooth's  appeal  to  the  Uiiivcrailics,  w«s  a  new  dcjwrtoip, 

and  a  vcrv  bold  one;  it  tcss  launched  s^aiiul  s  speciitl  evil, 

rather  than  dedicated  to  the  heathendom  of  a  gpographicat  tract. 

LivingBtonc  in  mom  than  one  direction  had  come  face  to  face 

with  the  aoant-coitrritrrn  of  the  Katt  Coatt  slare-trnde,  which  wu 

fomented  h^  the  Arstht  and  lh<!  Portuguese.     He  met  Zauxibar 

Moilim  at  Linvanli  buving  hoys  iu  exchange  fur  musketa  In 

1853,  au<I  the  Porlnguese  along  the  v^ainbt-xi  were  actively  at 

work  sending  slaves  lo  markets  which  do  cruiser  ever  heard  of 

or  suspected.     His  idea  was  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  those 

lands   be   had   travelled   throu(;h,   siniuluneousl;   introducing 

Christianitj.     Hh  practical  e^c  quicklj'  look  in  the  fcnilitr  f^ 

the  Shiic   highlnndi.      The  current   price    of  boys  and   girl<i 

around  the  Lake  Njassn  of  his  discovering,  was  from  two  lo 

three    yanU  of  American  c«lico  apiece  (for  your  siaveHlealer 

lights  shy  of  stuff  which  is  bi-<laubcd  with  size),  whilst  a  few 

strings  of  beads  would  fill  any  slave-stick :  why  then  should  the 

wretched  people  not   be  taught  that  coSee,  cotton,  sugar,  and 

wool  might  take  the  place  of  their  own  fle^  and  blood  ? 

To  Bishop  Mackenxic,  'sccx>nd  wrangler'  of  his  year,  anil 
already  known  for  missionary  work  in  the  young  colony  of 
Natal,  he  commended  the  pnihlcm.  So  in  1860  wc  plunge  into 
th«  dar  of  small  things.  With  one  fellow-l^m  bridge  uian,  ihr 
Rev.  H.  Scudawore,  a  member  of  tlie  Durham  (Jniversil/,  a 
lay  superintendent,  and  some  mechanics,  Charles  Frederick 
Mackenzie  sailed  for  Africa  iu  October  I860,  hoping  to  meet 
LiTingBtone,  who  hail  prcvioutly  returned  to  the  rivers  at 
the  hcftd  of  the  'Zambesi  Kspeditioo.'  1(  was  now  Living- 
stone's desire  to  sec  the  Mission  settled  in  healthy  quarters, and 
to  give  it  n  fair  start  by  personally  making  the  new-comen 
ac((uainle(l  witti  the  natives,  who  had  already  received  him  well. 
The  *  Eij>editiou'  and  the  'Mission'  met  at  the  Kongoo^ 
raoutJi  of  the  Zambeii  in  May  lt>i>l,  for  the  ascent  of  the  riven. 
Unluckily  the  '  Pioneer  '  steamer,  which  the  Admiralty  had  seol. 
out  was  lU-fitted  lor  the  shallow  waters  she  had  to  navigate. 
The  next  three  months  were  spent  in  fighting  all  the  difficulties 
of  sandbanks,  snngs,  and  rocks.  However,  all  reached  lb( 
upper  waters  of  the  Shirv  in  due  time,  and  anchored  wheic 
tbe  navigation  is  interrupted  by  rapids,  in  August  1^61,  tt 
Chibisa's  village.  Within  iweniy-four  hours  of  tbcir  hnt  start 
towards  some  table  land  wliich  their  leader  knew  of  and  belieTC^ 
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to  t>«  hcftldiv  and  fertile,  lltcy  were  confronted  by  ft  ilifEculty 
vrbicb  Hms  as  unwelcome  ns  it  wm  unloi>kcd  for.  Liringslone 
had  l«ft  ihe  country  in  jkiu-^  and  proxju'ritv  but  n  sbort  timo 
previously-  African  iravellers  have,  ibroitgti  a  )iti(-c<!«»i»n  of 
years,  onlnrgvd  upon  ihe  horrors  of  tbe  slave-trade,  but  ihey 
tiarr  kept  itioir  de«rtiptions  witbin  hounds:  tbcy  bury  much 
of  what  tlicy  have  n-ilnrsscd  too  deep  down  to  be  «xbanied 
for  till!  gmiifi cation  of  sensational  literature.  We  know  that 
Oordon  held  fast  to  this  resolve ;  bis  notes  from  the  Soudan 
were  t:arefully  penned,  and  perli.ips  poor  humiinity  lias  to  thank 
him  for  It ! 

But  if  ignorance  is  bliss  to  tbe  stay>at-bom«,  the  revelation 
is  ail  the  more  borriblc  lo  (he  new-comer  as  be  meets  his  first 
slave-gang.  \Vc  repeat  that  Livingstone  had  left  (his  district 
in  pence,  btit  he  now  found  to  bis  chagrin  tbat  lire  and  mu^ot 
were  rampant.  Partly  to  exchange  them  for  ivory,  thousands  of 
eaptirei  were  being  taken  by  Fortngui'v-  agents  fn>m  tbe  town 
of  Tette,  lo  the  Hnnyai  aud  oihi-r  iribi-s  in  lb«  rery  centre  of 
ibe  continenl.  The  l'ottuguesL>  Gottroor  was  more  deeply 
implicated  in  ibis  irafBc  than  any  one  else.  Almost  at  the 
wme  moment  that  our  tisvcUers  arrived  at  M'bami's  villagir,  a 
gang  of  ci|;hty-foar  captives  was  marehcd  in.  Emaciated, 
wounded  by  the  sticks  of  their  drivers,  burnt  by  the  falling  wood 
of  llurir  flaming  villages,  and  torn  about  by  the  rapid  m«reh 
ihruugh  forest  langl«,  it  was  impussible  lo  look  on  unconcerned.* 
This  was  a 'mi  man's  land  '  in  particular,  and  quite  outside 
imi  behind  Porlugoese  lenilory.  In  a  few  moments  they  were 
lei  free ;  and  when  once  tbe  staves  bad  been  assured,  a  very 
•lifficult  task,  ibat  the  white  men  were  not  going  to  cat  them, 
«  bonfire  was  made  of  their  thongs,  bonds,  and  slav(!-slicks. 
By  the  embers  of  this  fire  the  two  lenders  took  eounscl  t<»getlier. 
Bat  the  rcleat<^d  slaves  settled  the  question.  '  Vou  are  free  to 
go  to  your  home*,'  they  were  lold  :  llieir  reply  was  that  they 
Lad  none,  for  they  were  destroyed  when  ihey  themselves  were 
taken  prisoners.  So  after  their  talc  was  heard  and  carefully 
ojosiilered,  it  was  agreed  to  lead  them  to  a  place  of  safety, 
in  order  to  begin  life  afresh  under  ihe  white  man's  anspices. 
Every  few  miles  confirmed  the  history.  Slavers  were  surprised 
kere  and  ihere:  their  diabolical  cruelty  fnirly  exasperated 
Livingstone  ;  and  his  anger  was  contagi»us  enough.  It  was  no 
{nod  dealing  with  these  men  in  twos  and  threes  ;  everr  one 
reported  hcad>quarters  to  be  under  .Mount  j^umba,  anu  the 
■(Duniry   must   Iw    rid  of  them.      Livingstone  has  been    rather 

*  For  fmUiDr  iatamuilian  ou  tli>?  ntftvu- trails  In  Coairal  Africa,  buo  Dtdui- 
BMad's '  Ttopiol  ABrica.*  disp.  iv. 
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reticent  on  what  cniued,  A  'special  Trportcr'  would  liavn 
told  a  >toTV  of  stavc-dcslcrs  bping  put  into  their  own  j-okci  «nd 
iDnrchcd  almut  the  country,  «nd  of  a  hard-fought  tuMle  a*  a 
wind  upt  which  led  to  the  complete  discomftiure  of  ■  horde  o[ 
•ODie  800  men. 

Such  doingn  ver)*  nalunlty  astounded  folks  at  home,  and  also 
\ery  n;Lturiillv  divided  public  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
HiiJiop  Mackenzie  was  condemned  in  klToUf;  terms.  Other  men, 
who  could  safely  testify  that  he  was  in  every  way  the  very 
personifies t ion  of  all  tlint  was  kind,  Icndcr-hcarled,  and  gcnile, 
tcit  that  there  must  Iinve  Xtwa  a  goo<l  cause  inileed  before  bD 
took  up  arms  to  side  with  it. 

The  Misiion  had  been  launched  ng^ainst  the  slave-trade,  but 
those  who  filled  it  out  with  the  sinews  of  war  hardly  knew  what 
waa  implied  in  the  work.  It  was  reckoning  without  one's  hort 
when  an  Englishman  was  brought  into  a  sc«nc  like  this, 
where  the  war  cry,  and  the  wail  and  sob  of  widow  and  child, 
soundcil  in  the  ear  day  and  night,  it  certainly  was  never 
Livingstone's  intention  to  lead  the  Mission  into  this  itale  of 
tilings,  hut  being  face  to  face  with  it,  what  was  to  be  done? 
They  passed  five  burning  villages  one  uorning.  They  saw 
women  and  children  swept  off  in  scores.  Chiefs  and  people 
besieged  their  rr«ting-nlaces  for  help.  The  question  was,  could 
the  missionaries  stand  Wtwe<>n  two  tribes  and  save  the  Mnnganja 
people,  amongst  wliom  circumstances  hnd  brought  them,  and 
who  gave  tlii-m  a  welcome,  though  of  course  an  interested  one. 
'  If  you  stop  here,'  said  Livingstone,  as  he  quitted  Magomero  to 
attend  (o  his  enploratious  on  Lake  N^assa,  'you  will  save  the 
tribe;  if  you  tall  back,  they  will  be  annihilated.' 

And  so  months  passed  on  at  Magomero.  The  stress  upon  all 
was  terrible.  Beyond  being  a  defensible  position,  it  bud 
nothing  to  rrcomnieod  it.  At  times  the  advance  of  the  AjawaS 
was  n-jielled  ;  fur  the  ofTensive  it  inseparable  from  a  plan  tA 
defence.  The  liberated  people  could  not  grriw  a  crop  till  the 
rains  camo  ;  the  neighbouring  villages  were  drawn  upon  to  feed 
•ome  three  hundred  mouths,  and  it  would  not  do  to  allow 
these  to  be  burned.  Fever  and  dysentery  were  never  absent 
Those  who  were  down  had  to  ask  the  others  to  take  double 
watches  at  night.  Mackenzie  was  io  the  worst  posiible 
condition  fi>r  undertaking  a  long  journey  in  the  drenching 
storms  of  the  '  riainy  season,'  ami  he  was  a  doomed  man  whea 
be  set  out  from  Magomero  in  January  191)2,  for  the  river  Sbir^ 
just  as,  years  after,  Livingstone  struggled  into  the  swamps  of 
Bangwcolo  to  die.  He  reached  the  Ruo,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shiic,  with  the  Rev.  H.  dc  VV.  Burrup,  to  wait  an  indefinite 
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time  for  Livin^tone's  ttmni^r,  and  It  was  liere  that  fever  caught 
him — such  ii  ita  way  with  iu  victim))!  The  medicines  were 
lost  bj  the  aj>Ktling  of  a  canoe,  Burrup  ami  aome  of  the 
Makotoltt  huiily  ferried  tbc  body  of  their  dead  chief  from  the 
i*land  of  Malo  to  the  mainland,  to  bnrj-  him,  and  Burrup  threw 
himself  on  a  litter,  from  which  he  itaggered  in  delirium  to  tell 
the  atory  ol  Mackenzie's  death,  and  then  to  die  alio. 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  in  (he  .Mission's  history  must  bt? 
rapidly  told.  We  commend  Mr.  Rowley's  account  as  a  record 
to  fail  back  upon.  He  places  before  one  in  a  pictures<)ue 
nuuiDer  perhaps  the  most  ramarkabln  account  we  could  turn  to 
in  miMionary  tidings.  When  famine  and  pe«lilcncv  joinm]  forces 
against  the  remnant  of  the  Universities'  mictinnnries,  they  had  i» 
heat  a  retreat  from  .\lagiimeTi>  to  the  sweltering  banks  of  the  Shire 
at  Chihisa's.  .Maixe  cuuld  be  grown  at  any  time  in  the  mud  ; 
the  bill  land  bad  become  a  desert  from  the  entire  absence  of 
rsin  tbroot;h  a  twelvemonth.  The  staff  was  now  rapidly  suc- 
cumbing ;  Doctor  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Scudamoro  died  ;  tbc  Rev. 
H.  Rowley,  and  Kct.  L.  J.  Proctor,  and  some  of  the  laymen 
were  invalided  borne;  anil  of  ibe  original  party  the  lay  super- 
intendent, Mr.  Hora<M^  Waller,  and  one  of  bis  men  alone 
remained.  Looking  luck,  it  is  evident  that  Mackenzie's  career 
was  a  Ann  foundation -stone  in  the  edifice  now  before  us.  Sus- 
picion of  the  white  man  utterly  rolled  away  from  the  minds  of 
the  Dative*  in  his  preaencc,  and  for  the  Church  it  was  a  great 
life.  For  a  further  account  of  his  life  and  labours,  wc  refer 
our  readers  to  Hiihop  Godwin's  very  interesting  *  Memoir  of 
Bishop  Mackenzie.' 

Bishop  To«!r  arrived  on  tlie  Shin;  as  successor  to  Dishop 
Mackenzie  in  1803.  Consecrated  Bishop  'to  ihe  tribes  border- 
ing on  the  River  Shini  and  Lake  Nyassa,'  bo  determined  to 
remove  everything  to  Ibe  island  of  Zanzibar,  reatl«r  pour  mimx 
tmier.  It  was  a  sore  business  though.  What  was  to  become  of 
Ibe  poor  people  who  had  faithfully  cnrrird  out  their  part  of  the 
arigiaal  charter,  nnd  bad  stuck  to  the  ICnglish  as  long  as  these 
■tack  to  them?  Perhaps  the  best  was  done  under  the  circum- 
r  il.inres.  Dr.  Livingstone  felt  in  honour  bound  to  lake  up  the 
L  p!«dges  given  to  the  people  by  Mackenxie,  and  in  this  he  was 
I  joined  by  the  survivors  of  the  .Magomero  days, 
I  The  same  vessel  which  hroaght  new  recruits  to  the  Mission 
I  sIm  brought  Livingstone's  recall,  for  even  in  thos<;  days  the 
I  icnplicable  '  meddle  and  muddle,'  which  seems  to  haunt  all 
I  Wr  African  interests,  had  begun.  To  the  Portuguese,  Living' 
■  KOm's  disooveric*,  geographically  and  socially,  were  a  standing 
H     ttiue  of  irritation.     They  gave  Earl  Rusaell  reason  to  know 
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that  they  befttlily  wished  him  out  of  th«  conntry  of  new  riren 
Aod  lakes;  it  became  uncorafortaWc  when  GnvernoK  were 
implicated  op  to  the  hilt  in  the  »Uv<!-tra<lc !  It  scheme  very 
Ntrange  to  read  the  rcilh>wing  passage,  inditrd  at  the  Shire 
{-Ataraets  t»  a  friend  a  few  mile*  off  in  l)jf>i},  when  the  teoK  of 
bitter  disappointment  was  a{Kin  him;  because  tlie  same  mi(;fai 
Aie  iilinoit  written  tu-day  by  the  roiasiooaries  and  trading  com- 
panics  of  Nyassa-land  1 

* ....  In  my  rocnll,  vtltich  was  far  from  unexiwcted,  wu  aee  tlttl 
Ihia  onanliy  is  ti>  bu  givun  up  >s  a  slarU'itreRerTii  tu  the  PoTtugaeM^ 
hilt  it  would  haTu  been  Impcilitiu  to  havo  aaid  su.  I  have  pat  ft  M 
[MHUtudly  to  our  QoTCRtmeDt  that,  uuliwa  suma  ebeok  vera  given  to 
tile  Portogueao  foUowing  on  our  footateps  with  this  dftvii^,  and  Ibc 
restriotioiw  talten  off  rivera  which  th^  never  isaa,  the  objects  of  tm 
e^wditietieoald  not  ho  attained. — Private  Corrwpondeuoe,  July  6tt. 
1863. 

At  the  present  moment  half-a-million  sterling  ha*  been  speol 
by  the  Missions,  and  by  the  two  trading  eompatiies  working  m 
the  Shir^  and  Nyassii,  but  their  tromuiittees  aie  b<-sirging  tbc 
I'oreign  Offiee  '  tu  know  exactly  what  the  Guvernmeui  roauk' 
Although  they  pledged  tbemtetves  to  open  ibe  l^ambesi  in 
April  last  to  alt  concerned,  it  seems  now  to  be  closed  ligfaltr 
than  ever  by  well-nigh  prohibitiic  larifTs. 

But  to  pick  up  (he  thrend  of  the  narrative.  Before  tb« 
general  break  up  on  tht!  Khirv  took  place,  those  releaied  prop!'. 
who  felt  thnnselvt-K  tolerably  safe,  agn-e<]  to  become  tribrsmeD 
of  the  Midtolulo,  or  to  put  theitiselvtts  under  an  Ajawa  chief 
who  was  in  friendly  allinnce.  Tbe  Makolulo  are  a  siroDf 
colony  on  tbe  river  tu  the  prcitent  day.  An  ofTer  of  asylnoi  wu 
made  to  such  crippled  women,  widows,  and  orphan  cbildrefl  si 
could  not  shift  for  tbe  in  selves,  and  they  were  cventaally  lak^fl 
down  tu  the  Cape  of  (mkhI  Hope,  and  provided  for  in  dilTCTvttt 
ways.  In  this  manner  Bishop  Toxer  was  free  to  begin  again 
wilb  a  taintla  rata.  Then,  as  now,  our  cruisers  liberated  a  gml 
tnany  slnvea  on  the  high  seas ;  and  the  puxxle  was,  and  is,  what 
to  do  with  them.  Bishop  Tozer  took  over  these  miserable  slav«s 
wholesale.  lie  clothed,  fed.  and  educated  ibem  ut  ^re^it  expetite 
before  the  eyes  of  all ;  in  fact,  a  great  pari  of  the  wotk  doue  bv 
the  Universities'  Mission,  from  the  first  and  down  to  the  preatnl 
time,  comes  under  this  description.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
island  of  Xanxibar  would  prove  more  healthy  than  the  Sbira 
highlands,  hut  the  result  on  the  whole  was  very  disnppnintii^;. 
Amongst  the  first  to  sufler  was  Bishop  Toxer,  althou^ 
had  done  excclleni  service  in  the  new  sphere  before  ill-bealtb 
compelled  him  to  quit  East  Africa. 
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A  n«W  itnpuUe  was  given  to  ihu  Mixiion  hy  the  oonMcratioii 
-of  Dr.  Sieere,  tbe  third  llith(i[t,  of  wIiukc  labour*  we  bitv« 
»  graphic  account  ia  Mr.  Heaiile*'*  .Memoir.  If  Oxfurti  and 
•Csiinbridgc  in  tho  early  days  were  rather  conspicuous  by  the 
■absents  «f  rcpi«rniativcs,  what  &  change  came  about  wton  after 
<lie  new  Uishop  bad  taken  the  r<^■nsI  lie  loriud  men  to  join 
faim,  on  the  understanding  chat  they  wore  not  to  receive  a  stipend; 
they  were  to  riik  their  lives  with  him  wliere  no  Insurance  OfTice 
would  allow  thtiit  to  set  fiK>t ;  n  passage  out  and  home  ;  fiHHl 
and  cloLiiin^ — ^wiib  theste  ihey  were  to  be  omtent.  Could  MUeh 
an  invitaiion  get  i  bearing?  lie  knew  the  rising  mt»sionury 
spirit  Amongst  students,  and  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  mistake. 
Bat  let  the  annals  of  this  (tonrisbing;  Mission  reply  to  tbe 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  working  on  these  lines  it  has 
been  ever  sinre  besieged  by  men  of  the  highest  stamp  and 
promise,  and  by  ladles  who  put  their  hospital  training  at  the 
•errice  of  the  p(H>r  survivals  of  the  slavr-dhow's  sickly  hold. 

And  what  a  work  it  was  I  Come  what  ta^y — and  much  may 
JiAppca  St  Zaaxibu-  before  these  words  are  in  print — it  is 
probftble  that  the  beautiful  English  Church  that  sUndt  on  tbe 
site  of  the  old  Zanzibar  slave-market  will  tell  its  story  for  ages 
to  come.  Acting  together  throughout  the  great  trsnslormation 
scene  at  Zanzibar,  Sir  John  Kirk  and  Bishop  Steere,  e^ich  in 
bis  own  sphere,  brought  about  tliat  change  which  eventually 
made  it  possible  tu  raise  up  in  tbe  midst  of  a  fanalitul  Aloham* 
medan  population  this  singular  monument  to  the  advance  of 
Christ's  kin];dom.  No  one  can  surely  enter  that  church  with 
ordinary  feelings.  No  record  is  at  band  to  show  us  bow  long 
the  Zanzibar  slave-market  hsul  existed,  but  its  occupation  was 
gone  when  this  country  sent  out  Sir  Bartle  Frerc  to  curinil  the 
slave-trade,  and  Bishop  Sirerc  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its 
dark  dens  and  hovels  swept  away,  that  he  might  lay  other 
toondotions  witli  his  own  hands.  The  Bishop  was  his  own 
architect,  mason,  plasterer,  dcirurator,  and  clerk  of  the  works. 
His  designs  werL-  worked  out  during  translations  of  tbe  Scrip- 
lues,  long  journey*  int4>  the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  busy 
'Man  at  bis  own  print iug-piess.  Tbe  ideal  missionary  once 
vu  he  *  who  could  read  a  Bible  and  make  a  whoclbarrow.' 
^n«  is  the  record  of  work  done  in  the  twelve  months  of 
1879:— 

'  Pitst  of  all  it  included  the  urdluatiun  ani)  a|ipointiuiHit  to  a  maio- 
IndaUtioD  of  tliofirxt  iiativi^cliugyineu  uf  tlic  Mi^iuu,  tko  lEov.  Jolui 
Svedi.  Scoan<Uy,  tbe  taking  up  aii<l  sutiUng  down  to  a  well-ordMoil 
libat  Uasaai,  of  ttouv  sixty  more  a^lnlt  freed  darea,  who  had  bean  ro- 
oiTed  at  Tmhons  times  from  UcrMajeaty'Bcndsers,  cared  for  and  edu- 
cated 
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<!ftt(itl  in  Zuizihu-.  TliinUy,  u  tlia  nolaral  ouloanie  of  thoir  Climtiao 
livutt,  tbft  upiiltoktiun  uf  Hevernl  chieftaiix  iu  tbo  ueigkbonrbood  oS 
Miuisusi  for  toHJiIvut  HiMBiouurie*.  Theu  in  the  Uumban  ooonb;^ 
ttio  aigua  of  a  linu  nx>tiu^  uf  tlia  F«itU  uuuug  Lbe  peopla  of  u» 
couutry  tlitiuisclTi-a  Waiuo  so  dear  UiftC  tbs  cburch  thoni  deaemd 
aud  rtfquirod  a  tUed  heud,  tmd  tlie  B«t.  J.  P.  Farler  waa  appointed 
Arcbdi^ucou  of  Magita.  Aud  l&etly,  to  eiiiD  up  tii«  Bishop's  own 
personal  work  for  the  ;ear,  wo  lawj  note  tlio  cooiplotion  Kod  ptiDtiag 
at  tfae  native  pri^^s  of  the  traiielation  of  the  Notr  T<«tuneot  into 
Uvahili ;  th«  completion  of  tho  t'rayor  Book  in  tbc  eamo  tonsno ;  tli» 
completion  of  tbo  outvr  fabric  of  the  church  in  tli«  slarc  man»t,  aai 
ita  oponiiig  on  ('hrintmng  l)ny ;  tlio  commciiocnicnt  of  a  pcmuuMmt 
stono  church  nt  Mbncni ;  and  during  the  vorjr  last  nrcok  of  tbo  jcar 
an  expedition  hy  tbo  Uieliop  into  tlin  Zaranid  oiiiintrj:,  whidi  lioc  dne 
west  of  JJorvs  SaliuMii,  souio  forty  luilo*  «outli  uf  j^anKibar,  wbeiv  b» 
litttl  long  dL-Htr<.-d  tu  plant  a  Htutiuii,  a*  bttiug  in  tlia  direct  line  of 
wliat  tbeu  jirtiiuitKid  tu  liuoome  a  great  tntdc  roat«  ImIwocu  ^uiztbar 
aud  Lake  NyuBaa.' — 'Moiuuir  uf  Bisliop  Stw»,'  ]>.  3d0. 

CollifCtvd  from  thr  dhowg,  the  Bishop  hod  hoyt  and  ^rli  of 
every  tribe  ttround  Lake  Nyassn:  children  arc  nolorioasly  moir 
helpful  in  cnmpiltng  dictinnani's  and  tranalntions  than  ailalts. 
It  wu  to  bt!  a  time  for  r^nlucing  ttiv  inland  language*,  and  ftff 
biin  of  nccaniunal  rest  and  »df-tndulgtn«! — for  bi-re  was  Hi 
recreation.  Gifted  with  an  exlraurdinary  love  for  a  (ask  nf 
thia  description,  he  would  indulge  in  a  (talk  after  a  nc 
Msnganja  idiom,  or  ba;^  a  bmco  of  Yao  participles  right  aoit 
left.  Far  and  away  he  was  th«  greatest  Africao  Iinguut  of  bit  | 
or  any  other  day. 

The  establish  men  t  of  a  Therdogical  Collrgi;  at  Zanzibar  m 
due  (o  bis  inception.  That  such  Iati»urs  as  ihi^se  hrotight  tbdr 
satisfaction  at  limes,  we  can  see  plainly  enough.     He  writea: 

'I  do  think  our  cliildruu  aro  vory  happy,  and  yet  wliat  iBis(OI>| 
many  of  tbem  bavu  gone  through  [  Tiny  will  «uiin:tiuieM  talk  ol  As 
days  whoa  thoy  wore  eeized  and  oarriod  ulF,  aud  it  rnxxa*  stnagtb 
hear  from  living  moutbe  tbo  same  borrora  which  ouu  iinud  tu  reu  of 
about  elavory.  Una  told  mc  that  her  father  waa  taken  with  bar,  kt 
ho  wai>i  ill  and  ceuld  not  keep  up  with  the  gang,  so  lio  was  IdlM 
thcro  and  then.  Another,  that  bor  littlu  brother  w>«  thrown  into  1^ 
iK«.  Then  they  talk  of  the  numbers  of  oiiildri-n  and  baboi  who  W(" 
killed,  aud  thrown  into  the  grass  by  tbo  aide  uf  the  t^aA  on  1^ 
inarch.  And  now  when  ono  sees  thcnt  playing  about,  well  and  lu^ 
and  aired  for,  or  knc<ding  by  tbo  wall  in  the  long  dormitory  atfi'S 
their  jirnyom,  ono  cannot  feel  too  thankful  for  being  allowed  toua-'o 
ja  their  upraiaing.' — Ibid.  p.  330. 

The  Church  was  complete  by  the  end  of  1879,  and  the  fo8«»- 
ing  is  an  accoDot  uf  the  opening  day : — 
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'  Christmu  Day  wwi  a  Rpe«iBl  liino  of  joy  this  ytar,  bh  buinfi  tlio 
opening  of  tbo  great  churoli  iu  tlio  alave  iuau-k«l,  ilie  out«r  UXine  of 
wliicli  was  at  last  entirely  completed,  t)iouf;li  mtii^li  rauaiued  to  W 
don«  inside.  First  Ibo  Uiebop  oelnbrated  the  Holy  Conuatmion,  at 
«i^t  o'olook,  in  tfao  litllo  school  cbnp(<l  oppnsite  the  charch.  And 
M  wooa  M  brcftk&st  tns  oT«r  th«T  began  pmparatiotia  for  th«  moru- 
\Dfi  sorHoc  in  th«  church.  It  had  boon  bcantifnlljr  decorated  the  daj 
bofen  b;  nmno  of  tho  KinngMii  bors,  under  the  dtroctioD  of  the 
JliKhop  anil  Miti«  Mill*.  Tho  ecnfFold  pole?  still  uoclod  at  Die  east 
md  hiul  bc«n  miuikcid  with  |ialin-braticlK--«.  till  thoy  lookod  lika  a 
4co»rative  Ncreen.  In  frcmt  of  tliiB,  nhcro  tho  altar  was  to  bo,  a  orow 
iraa  act  ap  about  twcuty  firct  higli,  cororcd  with  mango  boughs, 
TeUeTud  iritb  irhiUi  anil  rod  flonrun.  Tim  wallN  wciro  linng  with 
faaiuiera  of  imwt  «ff<H;tive  dMugn,  and  tho  flnnr  wnx  awupt  and  laid 
with  matA.  Tlioro  nuru  u  few  beiichm  and  chain  i!arri«(t  in  for  tlio 
nae  of  the  £uru[H«Tia  from  the  toiru  auJ  tho  nioinhim  of  the  MjMion, 
iwt  all  the  nalirea  sat  on  tbo  floor.  The  virXa  and  women  were 
on  tbe  north  side,  the  boys  and  men  on  the  south. 

'  One  could  not  but  think,  as  outi  looked  at  theni,  of  the  groups 

(hat  might  have  boca  seen  upon  that  Ttrj  spot,  not  so  many  yearn 

Woro,  vrhon    it   was  tbs  alare  market.      Groups  so  similar,  bat 

•Mtmbled    for   faoir    different  a    purpose!     .KoA    to   height«D  the 

nHUblaaoo,  theni    were  at  the   west  end  of  the  charch,    in    the 

Hrto-fihapel,  a  numbor    of  Arabs   and    BwabiliSi,   somo    of    whom 

4MbtlMa  had,  in  former  times,  come  to  that  very  spot  to  choose  a 

dire,  now  listeuisE,  "iih  IboM  onoo  slaves  but  now  fre«  indeed,  to 

lliG  glorions  Gospel  of  ChriittmaB  IHjr.      Tbo  chnrdi  proved  all  that 

mala  bo  wisliod  for  sound,  the  voieca  clear  and  resonant  without  any 

pomiptibla  («ho,  and  the  chanta  and  hymiu^  all  iu  Sn*a)iili,  rolled 

Mpjiffar Tilly  niider  the  vaullod  roof. 

,      'The  style  of  the  church  in  a  misture  of  Qotlile  and  Anthic,  with 

■icdowH  Tory  narrow  but  of  grvut  bi-mity.  and   very  tiiiok  mils. 

Tie  iMif  i«  a  plaiD-jmintol  barrul  of  t<veuly-el^t  Mid  a-half  feet 

•t>a,aad  tlie  centre  line  la  exactly  sixty  fudt  from  the  pavrment.    It 

>>p^>aps  the  gnatest  OTidenoe  of  the  BJHhop'a  skill.     Wood  could 

W  be  used  beoanae  <rf  the  white  ants,  nor  iron  beraiLM  of  the  beat  of 

I  tti  tim ;  be  therefore  resolved  to  build  it  of  ootwrete,  over  a  wooden 

I'WtrMng.  which  was  aflorwarda  romoved,  and  now  it  elands  a  solid 

roof^  eoveisd  over  on  tho  oatsido  with  abeots  of  ootrugatod 

L'-Ibid.  pp.  319-253. 

^Apart     from     Ihe     wor!i»h<)pi,    schools,    laundries,    hospital, 

olocical  Ciitlego,  and  the  Church  work  on  ibc  island,  that  on 

I  mainland  grew  jeer  bv  year.     Alon^;  ibe  pUlraus  noar  tho 

Bma  rirer  to  the  south,  on  Lake  Nyassa  itst-lf,  as  well  as  at 

|*StU   and   its  salollitc    stntJoos   near    at   hand,   the   active 

cbinery  of  mission  wurk   wnt   set    in   motion.     Here  and 

a  chief,  fnscinnte<l  witli  his  ni-w    visitor,  would  ask  the 

to  take  his  son  awar  to  educate  biu.     Again  and  ag«in. 

Sir 


r 
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Sir  Jnhn  Kirk  wnuld  itnnouncc  ttint  nnother  batcli  nr  slavtn  hiu) 
Iw^pn   Srou^lit    inln    ptirt.     From    \S7b    to    1881   iVirrr    iva»  no 
breuk  in  (liis  InlxtriniK  nn<I  rxhauscing  j)toc«ss.      Hut  towftnli , 
ihe  PDcl  of  1881  llie  Dixlinp  wmlr: — 

'  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  otigbt  to  ftltrilmbi  to  pliyiuc*!  canaM  : 
feeling  of  nttcr  w«imii«M  whitili  rnakm  one  irork  on,  ait  it 
only  teoatue  work  i*  onni  nnd  nil  nleo  is  Go<l'i>.     It  doni  AaMtain  com' 
wbeo  exnltutiou  aud  uIukmI  bopc  kvqiuoiI  iHuiivliod.' — Ibid.  p.  liS6. 

Em\y  in  1882  the  Bisbop  fainted  wbilit  at  Divine  serriee, 
and  the  medical  men  on  tb^  spot  tbou);ht  so  a^ionsly  of  it  tb«i 
ho  WM  ordermi  homr  for  a  change.  On  his  ArriTal  in  Enjtiaiui 
he  wax  iiiilofatignblR  in  iiTgini;  the  claim*  of  the  Mission. 
Mere  i«  a  lunimaTv  of  hit  work  in  ibn  Addreu  be  guvc  oo  ibr 
23rd  of  June,  1882,  before  starting  on  hii  retain:^ 

'Ho  bad  bad  at  ono  time  but  one  felloir-worker  in  Ua  nuBUMi 
field;  he  Rpo1(r<  that  day  of  bis  etafl'  of  tbir^-four  Enropewia,  ud  I 
nearly  as  many  native  bolpon,  all  of  irbom  bad  once  boeo  slana.  It  1 
was  the  meaaa  of  oponiitg  tho  cyos  of  many  at  homo  to  a  clearer  jm-  J 
cmtion  of  tbo  true  prinoiplcH  of  minninn  irork  amongst  tbo  bealbcn.  I 
and  tbo  propar  relations  of  nii«Rii>iia  anil  mimjonary  nocietiea.  Il  I 
waa  tbo  rooord  of  the  catiibliBbniRnt,  on  a  brood  and  drrp  fotmdaticn.  I 
of  a  grMt  iudigvnotiK  Olmrrh  in  Ctintral  Africa,  not  a  fixiblo  oofijr  of  I 
our  own  AiiKlicun  Ohitroli,  but  a  gonuinn  Native  Cburcb.  It  iru  Utt  I 
Uatory  of  tbo  foundation  of  civittiutioii,  nf  all  the  frcodom  wl  I 
libertiea  wliieb  aru  duor  to  tbu  Kaglivhinsn'a  bitul.  lie  fad  I 
foraialated  a  langiinf;u,  mi  that  uot  inily  futuru  oolouist*  aiwl  toadm  I 
mi|^bt  make  tbeiaaclTca  at  home,  but  that  tbu  dcepuAt  thealogiui  I 
truths  might  be  clearly  alAtod.  Ho  bad,  ta  a  manretloas  degrea,  ma  I 
Um  tewect  of  botli  Arabs  and  nuiives.  and  rolled  away  the  deanrrJ  I 
reprooen  that  hung  over  the  CD^liab  name  there.  When  he  lln)  I 
airired  in  Zanzibar  he  had  found  there  the  largeel  slare  aiar)»t  id  I 
the  world :  be  had  mndo  that  same  spot  the  Chrutian  quarter  of  d»  I 
largeat  city  in  tlio  world  south  of  the  Equator,  sare  Sydney  sni  I 
Melbourne,  with  its  noble  church,  bailt  in  gre*t  mcasaru  wiA  H*  I 
own  bauds,  an  infirmary,  nueeion  bouso,  printing-press  in  active  miti  I 
erowded  schools,  and  n  sottlvment  of  native  ndnit  Obrisdans,  caff  I 
daves.  Ho  began  his  work  with  livo  little  slave  boya  naked  iti  I 
starving,  in  a  balf-rninod  honsc;  but  before  hia  sun  had  set  be  W  I 
tbo  satisfMtioD  of  having  restored  numbers  as  Christiana  to  tbcdron  I 
homps.  and  haring  fcmnral  thro"  grrat  centres  of  work  opoa  tb*  I 
mainlniiil,  many  Iniiidruds  of  miles  apart.' — Ibid.  pp.  349,  !}50.  I 

He  retum4»l  tt>  /anxibor  in  June  1882,  and  tbe  end  m**  J 
came.  He  laid  down  bis  life  amongst  tlie  childmi  of  ^^H 
saving,  and  the  men  and  women  of  bis  training.  Wbea  I^H 
markol  out  the  ground  for  his  Church,  b«  uprooted  the  pokB'  1 
whipping-post  ol  the  alave-maiket  and  planned  for  the  altsT  w-    I 

oonipj     I 
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Mxnpv  lis  silo,  Trars  enough  hnd  been  tbeil  tbeiw,  God 
knows  1  but  wht^n  ibc  pnrat  ntscinblngo  Inid  thflir  flishop  to 
bis  rest  bebiud  tlial  alttir,  they  were  not  tbc  tcArs  nf  the  nid 
daj*.  Tb^y  were  now  lb»  tcnn  of  a  fmc!  ptmple  who,  un<ler 
God,  owe  tbeir  Ih'es  ami  liberty  to  English  hearts  and  bands — 
B  people  who  look  forward — not  to  the  life  in  (be  harem,  or 
th«  quick  drath  on  tbp  clove  plantation,  bnt  atcadfaslly  to  thu 
time  when  (hey  shall  mpet  bim  wham  they  Iramt  to  call 
*  tktber  *  on  rartb,  in  the  presence  of  the  Common  Father  of  u» 
ail.  Of  the  manr  trsiimonies  to  the  value  of  Bishop  Steele's 
chftrscler  and  work.  Miss  Allen's  graplii<:  account  deserves 
quotation : — 

'  It  is  just  beoanso  his  mtmiory  ncnniii  to  jicrvado  nTr4'ything  hero 
that  X  find  it  wo  dtfllenlt  li>  dofinu  and  doxcriln  tny  thotigliti!  about 
him.  What«YU  happens,  I  find  inysolf  tliiiikintt — I  wonder  wlint  tie 
would  have  said  to  this '!  If  I  leani  a  nuw  word  in  Hwahili,  or  como 
Upon  an  ioBtauoe  of  ui  iditHcntio  u*»  of  a  word  uln-ady  known,  my 
ftret  thon[-kt  is  a  louffiug  fur  hi*  Hynijiatlij  aud  jilutLxiini  at  tho 
ucrease  ot  our  knowlMge  of  thfl  laugnaj^  ot  tbA  peoplo  fur  whuni 
b*  liTcd.  If  I  get  hold  of  a  new  book,  I  li>Dg  for  thu  way  iu  which 
Iw  need  to  devour  and  iitg«*l  a  book  in  littl«  matt  than  tli«  ttimt  it 
takes  tae  to  cut  the  leaves  and  slanoe  at  the  headings  uf  the  chapters. 
Ba  used  to  givoonesoiao  trenonaDt  critioiani  on  the  book  that  SMinod 
to  Uf  open  it8  purpom  ttnd  ineaning  at  onoe. 

'  If  I  aai  veeding  tfao  Uttlo  patch  of  grouurl  in  tninX  of  the  honsc, 
1  tai  longing  for  bis  appreciation  of  the  plants  and  flowers  lliere,  and 
1  ncoUect  witti  a  smile  how  ho  hiniGelf  dug  over  tho  whole  of  it, 
Ucauw,  bo  Mkid,  the  natives  nioild  not  know  how  to  get  it  level. 
"  w  WBKSed  the  digniticd  Arabs  nsod  to  be  whoa  passing  by  lliey 
rhim,  wbofn  they  all  lo>iked  ap  tons  a  man  of  maoh  loturning  and 
^tty,  thus  engaged  I  This  nfteii  fiimishcd  mo  with  an  oxcollcnt  text 
ma  which  to  enlsrge  on  the  dignity  of  labour,  when  tho  Arabs 
(■EStd  that  they  moHt  liavo  slavMt,  for  how  nisi!  couM  tho  work  be 
WM?  "  An  Arab  cannot  diff."  they  nxed  to  say ;  then  I  used  to  take 
nd  daligbt  in  telling  tliem  now  our  great  Biahop  could  dig. 
I  '^)cro  ia  another  way  in  whioh  I  uonutantly  iniKs  him.  With  all 
jlnpcat  gift*  he  was  always  ready  to  tnm  his  baud  to  thu  nKtaiK^xt 
■itmratioa,  if  lie  could  thereby  da  any  one  v,  service.  Oh,  liow  I  niisa 
^  rtody  "  Can  I  help  jou  ?  "  in  any  diificull.v !  It  did  net  matter 
■Ut  the  obataole  was,  ha  was  alwaya  ready  to  hulj)  you  over  it.  If 
>l  «u  aonie  diffictdty  iu  our  life  aa  a  oommuuity  buro,  he  would  give 
Mtsome  pithy  saying  which  modo  one  aaliamed  ever  after  to  have 
flMohtot  the  difhcnhj  aa  a  trial  at  all.  For  instance,  we  were 
ftauiiff  one  day  of  the  forbearance  which  is  certainly  occnsionally 
"ifaiA  tA  enable  five  or  six  persons  nbo  m'o  no  relations,  to  live 
hgrikcr  harmoDiotuly  iu  one  house,  and  some  one  said  it  was  rjoite 
ftimJ  fhiu  doing  parish  work  at  bomo,  wboio  one  met  one's  fellow- 
workers 
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workers  in  difltrifil  or  scbool  iroik  onlj,  aai  tL«n  went  liome  to  ono's 
own  family.  "  Yes,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  half-Christians  niar  do  for 
that,  tfaoj  won't  do  for  Ihie."  Or  agaiU)  Hhetbor  th«  tronblo  wks  a 
lamp  that  would  not  bum,  he  irguld  bftvo  tli«  cbinuey  off  and  trim 
llio  wick,  with  the  sort  of  nncrring  skill  vitb  which  ao  racmod  to  do 
ovcrjrthing.  nnd  the  Innip  would  bum  m  it  aeoioed  n«vp:r  to  hxn 
burnt  before.  Evrni  if  ho  xnir  niu)  try  mom  tbcDi  onco  kt  throodrsg  a 
bcodle,  bis  "  Ciut't  I  butp  you  ?  "  qqtot  fnib^.  His  <|uick  obMrvktion,! 
ton,  sccrtuf.'d  ulwayn  to  Khow  bim  who  ni^dd  n  httlping  liu>d,  orca 
Huuh  triScD  as  the  aKiiiiiluuoo  of  bis  nnn  iipHtuira  if  y<>u  were  uot  qn' 
well. 

'  Tlie  ruodinesa,  too,  witli  irbicb  lio  alirays  lent  ns  ftoy  i 
ve  uskod  for  frum  the  wurkpeuplu  uut«id«  tLa  houM,  wbouier  to  alUr^ 
the  position  of  a  door  or  window  iu  tbo  fkbrio  of  the  hooae,  or  only 
to  send  any  of  tbem  on  a  special  meaaaf^  in  aay  direction  ttwl  mlcfat 
be  convenieDt,  it  gave  one  a  sense  of  everything  being  done  thai 
could  bo  don«  to  niab«i  tlio  wheels  of  life  mn  anurollily,  wkiofa  «H 
worth  far  rnoro  tlinn  the  actual  service  rendered. 

'  Thoughts  of  hint    are   of  course    indisselnbly  ooDoeoted  villi 
every  comer  of  our  beautiful  slave- mark oC  chorob.     Few  baTe  aoy  j 
idoa  of  how  tnncb  thought,  and  pains,  and  watchfulness,  he  best«n4 1 
np'iQ  tbo  laying  of  aliuontovciystono.    llowhowoold  stand  pAticgtly 
watching  tlio  native  norkmon  till  ho  tborongbly  nndorstood  thorj 
DetbtidN  of  working,  nnd  liad  thought  ont  for  liimwlf  the  praclMsl  ( 
advantsga  of  the  itiflcrviit  priium-'dings,  for  irhinb  thoy  tbotnitlRa 
uxmld  give  no  t«!(uiuu  In-'ycmd  auying  tlint  it  wm  tlit.  onstooi ;  lh«^ 
having  iijiLstt'i'i'd  tbt'ir  inethodtf,  ho  nan  in  a  piMitinn  to  carry  cat  lil 
own  irli>as  aufely  nnd  Kati«£aotarily.     So  well  did  bo  do  tlitH,  that  stw 
Iho  Soyed  himself  said  to  him  one  day,  "Oin  yon  tell  mo  whyltit 
that  uhen  I  build,  uy  buildings  tumble  down,  but  what  yon  boiU 
never  falls  down?"    It  is  quite  true  that  tburo  ar«  frcquAnt  tea- 
donts  to  the  bnildinga  tbo  tieyed   puta   up,  but  work  donu  nnte 
lliehop    Steoro   is    conspicuous  for   its  atability.  ...  I    renNOte 
when  nobody  boliovod  so  bold  a  design  could  be  acciiinpliahad,  *bM 
tbo  Mobammodans  snid  tlio  whole  structure  was  only  atanding  tf 
mimcic,  nntil  tho  tlay  wlion  tho  building  should  be  opeioed  ti 
it  ahonld  ha   full   of  tlic  Christians,  and  it  would   then   fall  ai^ 
crusb  ns  all ;  ami  oviw  aonio  of  tho  Bishop's  beet  friends  amm^ 
ibo  Knri)])DEUiH  in  tiie  town  shook  thoir  beads  ftud  said  tboy  dido'l 
think  tbuy  should  like  to  bo  under  that  roof  <rl>on  tho  sapporti  o" 
which  it  was  built  were  taken  away.    Now  p«oplo  will  boldly  bdi(*> 
Ibal  they  ever  doubled  its  stability.'— Ibid.  pp.  281-285. 

As  far  as  wc  can  judge,  tbo  educational  training  of  tl* 
children  furnishes  sontc  icmnrkablc  results.  He  utu»t  isnl,' 
possess  tb(!  bnpc  that  bojicth  all  things  when,  in  fanning  np 
the  little  spark  itf  life  which  is  left  amongst  the  skin  and  b«M* 
boitted  out  of  the  slave  dhow,  he  anticipates  to  sc«  scholsl' 
some  (U;  uppeor.      However,  results  speak  fur  tlicmselrcs.  ^' 

li»'» 
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hnve    some  exnminalion   papers  bKfore  ut    which   wem  set   nt 
Kiuagani  in  Jtilv  18^7:  ttie  Priacipal  writes: — 

'  All  tlto  qneetions  woro  pritttod  at  uar  oim  pnaa  hj  o14  boys  of 
the  Mission,  and  tlw  flxitmuiatioa  vu  coodnctoil  oxacUy  as  in  ftoy 
good  Bcboo)  in  EneUnd :  and  considering  who  the  oxamineoa  ina»— 
soma  of  tbom  only  »>x  yoan  ago  being  kIatcs  right  awaj  in  tbo 
iotcrinr  of  "  tho  Dvk  Gontinuiit,"  and  mont  uf  thorn  boing  qiiito  eight 
jcam  of  ag«  when  Uiej  btigan  I')  luani  the  nlphabnt — too  remits  nru 
rcDUtrloiblA,  and  plainly  shoir  bow  God  has  woiidui^iiUy  blcncd  tbu 
efforts  of  all  tbuir  prusuiit  toaebets.' 

Here  arc  some  of  th«  {[URstiona,  n-hicb  wc  will  prcfscn  by 
saying  that  thev  are  set  firr  young  men,  a  few  of  whom  will  bi! 
(Irarted  iu  amoii^st  the  clergy,  while  the  vatt  m.-ijorily  will 
continue  their  traiaios  into  wcll-inatrucied  mechiinic*  and 
clerks.  The  Sultan  and  thuso  around  him  speak  bad  Arabic ; 
Swahili  is  the  langangc  of  the  coast  and  the  interior  trade  path  : 
and  tho  Vao  or  Nyassa  siodcnt  is  fortified  with  a  tongue  which 
he  can  speak  to  all  whom  he  is  likc^ly  to  come  across. 

'Qaeittian  XVX — ArM/t  Wrilini/. — Tho  boys  had  to  writo  in 
Knglislt  cltancturH  tlio  Swahili  of  an  Arabic  tract,  and  afterwards  to 
vritu  in  Anibio  chnraotera,  th«  Swahili  of  St.  .lohn  iv.  1-12. 
Pull  marks  were  85 :  Paul  and  Sunncl  obtaiued  S:; ;  WiUiao^  29; 
Hnch.  35/ 

We  take  a  lew  of  tho  quesliona  out  of  the  Divinity  [uper. 
^Tc  find  that  a  lad  named  William  gained  ^0  marks  out  of  a 
possible  30,  with  such  questions  as  ihetc  before  bim : — 

■1.  How  wftM  Mcleliiiodoka  typo  of  our  l.ordf 

'2.  Jesus  Christ  (II  prayeid  fijr  His  murdoren;  (2),  was  thirsty; 
H\  was  iMlmyod  by  .ludaa  Iscariot.  How  woro  Ifaeae  erents  foretold 
iniiiuOtd  TcHtament? 

■3.  What  do  yo«  tWek  of  Jael's  act  in  killing  Sisera?  William 
•role; — "In  tlieae  preaAut  times  if  a  person  kill  another,  he,  too,  Im 
ifA  to  doatb.  But  considorin;;  those  tinioa  in  which  we  do  net  fully 
tadMBtand  the  myslericB  of  Uod,  I  think  ebe  <lid  well,  becaasi)  ho 
ns  an  eneiay.  Therefore  we  oro  not  able  to  jiidgo  her  as  to  her 
Miai  being  good  or  bad — ^according  to  her  belief  s^  did  well." 

Viio  that  is  acqnaintcd  with  the  climate  of  Africa's  swamp 
luds  iniaginea  that  n  native  ministry  can  be  dispensed  with? 
In  the  next  place  where  the  Cierman  and  l£nglixh  'spheres  of 
iaAaence '  become  clothe<i  with  reality,  it  is  fn>m  Colleges  of 
ll>ii  description  that  agents  and  factors  will  be  drawn. 

Ai  we  have  aaid.  Bishop  Slecre  passed  away  suddenly  in 
Atgut  1882,  and  bis  successor,  Dr.  Charles  Alao  Smythies, 
^present  bead,  was  ooniecrated  in  January,  1S84,  to  a  post 

Vol  168.— JVo.  335.  B  which 
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which  ic  now  bc»et  with  vitry  grav«  r^m plications,  m  dftily 
telvgrame  fmiii  llic  nci-nt'  iif  th<-  (lonnan  iiivjuion  tctll  it*.  The 
coACt  tribr*  niid  tliust  bi^hinil  theta  :ire  bejuiouiag  to  divcover 
that  lliey  h«ve  be*n  '  proleciorated '  ami  '  epbered '  off.  not 
oiil^  OH  laup*,  which  tb«y  do  not  understand,  bnl  bj  now  Asks, 
u>d  shot,  Bhp|],  and  caouter,  too,  when  it  come*  to  ft  dcRnits 
object  lesson  I 

There  is  n  tnd  passage  in  '  Livingstone's  Lost  Journals '  (vol.  i. 
p.  81),  whcrr  he.  IrirmiI*  th«!  ntmiidonmpnt  of  th<?  Mission's 
original  inlcnt,  fur  lie  TRCo^nixtH]  in  18r>)>  that  iis  pt<--*vi)ce  was 
more  and  more  retjuirvd  on  the  Lake.  Tbe  matter  was  taken 
up  in  Scotland  with  euibasiasm  soon  after  Livin^cstone't  death, 
and  carried  out  with  tact  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Tba  tale  of  the  Scotch  Missions  in  Nyossaland  should  be  told 
in  WMDC  popular  form ;  nothing  more  bonniirablc  or  praisc- 
woithy  couhl  be  collated,  and  in  the  jxrison  of  the  Ker. 
Dr.  Laws,  M.D.,  we  have  one  whose  value  is  second  to  none 
of  the  men  we  have  mentioned. 

But  neither  did  Bishop  Steere  ever  lose  siffht  of  the  original 
plan  of  planting  a  Mission  on  (he  shores  of  Lake  Xyauo,  and, 
with  a  new  to  this,  several  of  his  mainland  stations  were  placed 
along  the  route  Ijclwecn  the  Lake  and  the  coast,  notablv  Masui 
ami  Ncwnla.  In  the  nutumn  of  1875,  be  liavrlled  on  foot  lo 
Mwemlit*,  with  a  view  to  establish  a  station  un  Lake  Njaaib 
In  the  following  vear  a  halfwav  stutiun  was  foruiMl  at  Monu, 
being,  in  fact,  a  Cliriitian  village,  peopled  by  freed  slaves  once 
torn  from  that  same  region  by  ilave-d eaters.  Tbe  higher  idfsl 
of  life,  set  bj-  the  Christian  villages  before  the  heathen  tribot 
made  deep  and  favourable  imprt^ssion,  though  suspicion  n< 
slow  to  be  allayed,  and  actual  conversions  for  sonw  years  rttj 
few. 

We  must  recur  to  tlte  last  year  of  Disfaop  SteiM«'s  life,  IS^i 
for  it  was  the  most  eventful  since  the  foundation  of  tbt 
Mission.  In  January,  Mr.  Johnson,  who  bad  already  spent  l«o 
yean  (1879-1681)  on  tbe  Lake,  travelled  from  Masad  lo 
Chitejis,  on  Lake  Nyassa,  accompanied  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Jasno- 
'fherc,  in  February,  Mr,  Janson  died,  and  Mr.  JohnwO 
remainnl  alone.  Mr.  Janson  hat!  joined  the  Mission  fn"" 
Oxford  in  1880,  and  during  that  short  time  lind  made  hiniK'' 
much  belovctl  by  all  his  fellow- workers.  It  is  of  him  lbs' 
Archdeacon  Maples  gives  tlie  following  touching  ncconnt  :— 

'  Ons  word  I  have  about  him :  be  scilomiily  charged  me,  wlnn  is 
■Tuna  laat  vcor  he  tbougbt  ho  was  dying,  to  do  my  utmoat  to  pN*>" 
ouy tiling  ficiiig  pul^liKhcd  to  Ins  praise  in  our  teportaand  paponjli' 
said :  "  1  olwajs  foul  that  our  Mission  Btonds  in  creal  danira  of  Icsf^ 
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Cnd's  Menings  upon  it,  if  wn  will  perairt,  vlion  vaj  nt  u«  <licM,  io 
rnpresenttng  our  dJestlis  oat  here,  tu  t)ioy  Imrn  bocn  bcitli  wriltcii  anil 
KpukL>u  i^nt  in  serDinl  iiuttftnoos.  It  Honmii  to  mc  tbnt  tbo  olFi>rinf[ 
wo  nulca  to  God  in  nxntng  out  boK,  and  trving  t»  <lo  a  littlu  fir  tbo 
glurj  of  His  Nume  in  tbo  waj  »f  wiirk  auiougit  tb»  buatUvn,  Hbt>tiltl  be 
uiftile  lU  aiuifily  u  puwibl^  and  iipokvu  <if  iwi  n  luatter  i>f  ouurau  nii<l 
nut  na  a  kiud  of  »iioGial  BOAritloe,  au  it  ttiu  ofU'U  is  ut  b<iniu.  I  luu 
«DDTiiMed  tliat  no  truo  view  uf  Miniiiiinitrjr  work  vim  prurail  at  boiue, 
until  niaaiona  aod  muuiouuriDn  uru  rugunloil  in  a  very  diOJenint 
light,  Ihao  in  tbo  prosoat  lialo  uf  rumauou  uud  uuroultty,  tbat  jieople 
will  invcet  as  witt.  However  wo  Jio  oul  liuns  tbo  ufforiug  is  loo 
small  to  be  moDtionod  outsido  our  circle,  and  it  ia  a  serious  dnwbaok, 
1  thiDk,  to  our  work,  tbat  people  will  tbink  it  nooeBaair  to  spoak  of 
OB  at  our  d«atbs  iD  languago  thejr  would  lusver  bare  lued  had  we  been 
callod  sway  when  at  work  in  some  curacy  at  home.'" 

These  W(ird)(  give  tlic  key-nuic  to  the  spirit  and  working  of  the 
whole  Miuion. 

Mr.  Juhnson,  after  spending  eighteen  months  alone  about 

Lake  Nyatsa,  and  owing  his  life  more  than  once  when  ill  to 

the  kind  care  of  the  Scotch  Mission  at  Bandawe,  on  the  west 

shore  of  the  Lake,  reinrneO,  via  Magomero  and  River  Shir*!,  to 

England  to  miu  funds  for  a  sCamcr  to  ply  on  Lake  Nyasn, 

bis  plan   bring  to  make  the  hoadquaiters  of  ibd  Mtxsion  on  the 

Ltke  itsidf,  he.iltliii^r  than  the  shon;.      In   18M,  Mr.  Johnson's 

Mllection  ptoajKred  so  much,  tbat  the  steamer '  Charles  Janson  ' 

was  built,  and  sent  out  piecemeal,  in  eight  hundred  packages, 

Id  Qaillimano.     Therv  tie  was  in  one  night  struck  blind  by 

ophthalmin,  and  had  (o  return  to  England,  where  an  operation 

faiiiy  restored  the  sight  of  om«  eye.     He  rctumnl  to  Africa  as 

HOB  as  he  was  allowed,  and  has  worked  there  incessantly  ever 

unce. 

Iq  1885  the  pieces  of  the  '  Charles  Jnnson '  were  taken  up 
the  Zambesi,  carried  nmnd  the  Stiir^  cataracts,  and  successfully 
pQi  together  at  Matope.  'I'hc  rtrssel,  dedicated  by  the  Bishop 
u  September,  is  now  plying  on  the  Lake  and  Shire. 

It  IS  very  pleasant  to  notice  thai  the  greatest  cordiality  exists 
**^Vccn  the  Presbyterians  and  tbe  men  of  the  Universities' 
^'iiiion  :  the  only  'unhappy  division'  we  can  detect  is  the 
■cx-Qty  miles  of  stormy  lake  which  keeps  Archdeacon  Maples 
•oJ  dr.  Lawsapait !  We  have  thus  looked  in  up(m  the  two  chief 
wills  of  the  Mission's  operations,  Zaniihar  and  Lake  N'yassa. 

The  Rev.  W.  Porter  lias  held  bis  own  for  a  number  of  years 
«  Matasi  and  Newala.  On  oae  occasion  his  Misnion  Station 
*w  burnt  down  by  the  Magwangwara,  who  carried  off  many  of 
"k  Christian  natives.  Few  more  daring  things  have  been  done 
1^  the  siogle-bandcd  visiu  to  the  marauders'  camp,  which 
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were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Porter  on  one  occasion,  An<I  by  Rishop 
Smjthica  on  tbe  other.  The  joamcy  involved  n  Inunp  ol 
tcvrral  hnndrc-di  of  mites  tKmiigli  nntrxplitrtrd  counlrv,  aimI 
the}-  vrrre  pnninlly  irivnnlrd  i>y  being  ablu  to  rescue  toute  of 
the  [Muiplc^  whom  tlicj'  had  hitt. 

Thr    histiirv  of  Manila,  a  wilony  of  releaxed  slaves  founded- 
in  l!jT5,  is  one  of  continual  advance  under  the  fifteen  ^e&ra  of 
Archdeacon  Farler**  influence,     l-le  baa  novr  been  forbidden  by 
his  medical  advisers  to  return  to  Africa.     A  man  of  his  forve 
will  be  sorely  miMcd,  not  only  on  ihfi  station,  bat  amongst  those 
tribes  which  have  from  time  to  time  buried  ilicir  hatchets,  aa  be 
has  taken  upon  himself  boldly  lu  upbraid  them    fur  goinfr  to* 
war.     Amongst  photographs  before  us  we  se«  him  figured  in  > 
group  of  120  native  Communicants;  and  in  short  the  advance 
of  Christianity  appears  now  to  be  marvellous,  in  spite  of  all 
we  arc   taught  to  belicre  at   Church   Congresses.      In    1886) 
tbe  Church  of  the  Holy   Cross,  large,  handsome,  and  of  stone, 
was  consecrated  at  Magila.      One  of  brick  hat  Wen  built  si 
Umba.     Stations  have  been  formed   at   Mkuzi    and    Misoxwd. 
The  Church  at  Magila  was  built  by  one  English  niiuon,  who 
joined  the  Mission   under   the   same   conditions  as   its   olbcr 
members,  assisted  only  by  native  workmen  trained  by  himKlf. 
One  of  the  most  rcmorkable  branches  of  the  work  here  ia  ibe 
industrial  training  given  to  the  converts,  enabling  them  to  csro 
their  own   living:  this  ma}-  best  be  di-vrrilx-d  by  quoting  llie 
following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Arclideac<m  Farlcr's : — 

■With  regard  to  Dr.  Lens's  etatemont  thtt  the  converted  Mtin' 
ore  unfit  for  monnal  labour,  I  can  only  say  that  thie  is  an  cotn* 
ordinary  mistake,  which  can  only  {irocCM  ttvio  deftctivo  knowldd^ 
1  will  iliecribo  wbnt  1  have  eccn  as  to  the  good  worked  by  a  Uisda 
station  in  Ccrjtral  Africo,  aud  tho  public  can  judge.  _ 

'  Twelve  yosm  ago  the  ststion  of  whiiA  I  am  speaking  c»luisMd^^| 
a  mud  hnt,  tho  rosideDce  of  the  missionaries,  a  few  shoda,  and  a  HfliS 
iioD  bntlding  uKod  ob  a  church.  Tho  natives  wcro  always  SgtttiD^T 
no  man  could  travel  alone  safely ;  they  clothed  tliemselres  «Ull 
goat-skins,  and  their  only  mrans  of  cxohaiigo  were  Ktrings  of  bead* 
nr  Americano — i.e.,  cotton  iduvting.  Now  tbe  excellent  gramli!  oT 
the  eontitry  has  been  cjaarricd,  liino  has  been  burnt,  a  large  sad 
beautiful  church,  capable  of  lioliliug  auTeu  liiuidred  people^  vi& 
nave,  aisles,  anil  srcliw,  liaa  been  Imdt  in  granite ;  a  large  hot^'ital 
lias  been  erected,  with  schools,  house  for  the  BussioiMrieai,  durmiluriev 
for  boanlera,  and  dining  hall— all  bavfi  bean  built  by  our  ntlivs 
ooavcrta,  in  granite,  under  the  superinteadeiioo  of  r  joung  Englidt 
working  mason. 

'  At  this  moment,  aa  I  write,  I  see  eleTen  mauDB,  natiTe  oonrtttar 
nine  of  them  being  apprentices,  hard  at  work  bailding  a  largo  hows 
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for  «Utvn  of  more;.  I  ton  othor  oonverta.  native  carpenters  and 
tiitai  uppivntioM,  bringing  up  ths  doora  uii]  wiadona  thity  have  just 

.suwle  to  fix  into  Uio  new  hoti«o.  I  am  writing  at  *  Inble  mado  by 
tiattru  eoavcrin.  N«t  fur  off  is  a  large  n-orkshop,  well  filtod  with 
tools,  al«o  a  furgu  uud  anril,  full  uf  bi»y  nativo  oonrcrte  learning 

^•carpeotering  and  liWkiunilbitig.  Around  about  aro  maay  nativo 
oonTcrta,  wume  brmgiug  plankK  tir  rafters,  wbii-)i  they  bavo  cut  io  th» 
'format,  utborv  working  aa  maann'a  )abouror«,  othun  digging ;  moro 
than  we  want  vrery  woniing  eaguly  piuesing   for   work,   lasting 

"from  7  A.N.  to  fi.30  e.u.,  uuUur  atriot  nutMrrrieiou,  with  ono  buur'a 
rest  at  noun,  fur  tlie  wage  of  fuurpenee  a  iUy. 

'  There  is  now  perfect  peace  and  aafety  in  tbe  land ;  n  child  can 
invsl  alone.     Tbe  natirea  dros4  now  iii  weU-mad«  enruiuitH,  »ewn 

i  bf  tbewselvoa  aftor  tbe  coast  fitebion.     All  now  uhu  ptco  luui  rU])e«R, 

.  and  oar  wages  are  paid  iu  money.  Traile  baa  bueu  introduced ;  a 
largo   marlKt  Itas  boon   established  close  to  tbe   Mission   station, 

iattendod  by  somo  two  to  throe  tliousaml  tradi^ra  erery  lujxkot  day.' 

'  TlicM!  word*  were  written  in  June  lii87,  and  this  is  <>n<!  of 
'  tbe  stntiuiit  aorely  embarruued  in  conteciuenn;  of  tlie  blockade 
'  en  the  coast. 

One  of  tbe  things  to  be  noticed  in  Africa  is  the  prevailing  type 

«r  uglincs&-~not  necessarily  arising  from  degraded  faces  at  all 

— for  tbe  variety  of  feature  is  infinite,     it  is  then  exceedingly 

tnslnictivo  to  look  over  photographs  such  as  arc  lying  before  na, 

uil  which  give  tbe  portrait*  of  men  and  womrn  who  havr  become 

Christiana  at  the  various  Mission  Stations,  nnd  in  the  villages 

iaQoeacnl   by   ibein.     Care   makes  wrinkles  enough  upon  our 

limlieads  at  borne ;  what  then  is  the  impress  wtiich  centuries  of 

Abicui  bloodshed  and  insecurity  are  likely  to  have  made  on  tha 

^■rniaa  countenance'     The  fnco  of  the  old  chief,  when  first  tho 

•Wle  man  sees  bim,  is  a  scowl  encased  in  n  network  of  miserj- 

tin»,  and  the  mem  child  seems  to  have  all  tlic  cnrcs  of  bis  tribe 

^pon  him  ;  count  the  furrows  on  liis  forehe.td,  and  you  come  at 

'w  ptoportion  which  fears  bear  to  joys  inside  bis  cranium. 

^<ni  it  is  a  most  remaikable  thing  that,  when  we  sciu)  a  group  of 

'ann converts,  whose  social  surroundings  in  the  villages  are  not 

*^  Inateriallv  altered,  a  distinct  change  in  the  human  as|>ect  is 

*iuUe.     *  V  ou  bavc  ironed  the  wrinkles  out  of  their  faces,'  was 

'*'  DoioDient  made  by  a  looker-on,  who  himself  had   passed 

JOts  amongst  the  tribes,  and   it   is  a  pity  to  alter  a  verdict 

*Ucfa  appears  so  exactly  to  fit  in  with  the  evidence. 

Tbe  history   of   a    Mission    like  this    is,  in    fact,   preeiaoly 

■tu  we   want;  it  is  for  the  most   pait  ihc  barbarity  of  the 

Mohatiimedan  which  calls  for  these  strenuous  exertions  upon  the 

^  of  tbe  Church  as  a  counteracting  force.    As  for  the  natives, 

ttkt  trell  for  them  that  no  miuionarv  in  these  ranks  bos 
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fallen  b^  arrow  or  ipL-ar.  The  litt  of  killed  xnd  wouoded  ii 
terrible  one,  it  is  true,  and  set*  one  tbiokin^  that  if  ibe  climntr- 
can  clKimnte  men  engaged  aa  Ibese  are,  what  ar«  the  prospectt 
ahead  for  the  tiader  in  the  districtB  we  are  dealing  with? 

Whilst  on  this  lubject  of  climate  and  health,  wr  cordially 
(Wmmcnd  to  ihr  would-br  explorer  one  or  two  hint*  whirh  we 
find  iindrr  T)r.  Laws'  band.  Hin  cxptrriener  of  ('entud  African 
hj'^ii^ne  is  ahtolutelj^  unique.  Hr  states  bruadlv  that  a  chilt 
means  ferer;  this  is  the  first  canon  of  Or.  Laws'  faiih,  and  it 
doea  not  matter  whether  the  chill  arises  from  cold  winds,  tranip* 
through  wet  grass,  sudden  check  of  pertpiration,  or  injudicinis 
bathing.  What  lie  insists  upon  is  that  erery  on<:  in  LV-nlnl 
Africa  shnil  arm  himself  with  an  india-rubber  hot-wnter  tmltlr. 
which  can  soon  be  filled  when  a  shiver  comes  on,  for  etrm 
native  hut  alTords  a  cooking  pot  and  a  fire.  Ajiplieil  to  the 
back  till  warmth  is  reKtored,  the  iithernise  inevitable  attack  will 
often  be  av<-Tt<-d.  'remjterance,  of  course.  Is  a  uecea«itjr  of  1^ 
situation,  ttnd  there  ure  plenty*  of  healthy  Europeans  on  tie 
Shire  hills  who  will  insist  that  abstinence  from  all  wine,  bter, 
and  spirits,  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  good  health. 

We  give  all  prominence  to  these  doings  amongst  tribea  ihsi 
ar«^  now  exercising  the  minds  of  the  Cabinets  ol  London  soil 
Berlin,  and  among  which  the  UniveiKitieV  men  hare  wandend 
&nd  laboured  for  uv<-r  twenti,*-five  jenn.  Every  movemCDI  «f 
tb«  blockading  fleets,  everj-  engagement  on  the  coast,  and  ife 
pressure  put  on  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  inevitably  affects  Biito 
Smvthies  and  his  colleagues.  As  wo  write,  th«  Universtttst 
men  are  allowed  to  go  to  and  fro  between  Magila  ami  tw 
Zanxibar  sea-board,  passing  through  an  excited  and  inAsox^ 
population,  who  eslrrminnte  e»ery  (Jennan  they  can  ley  hSDil* 
upon.  Archdeacon  Farler  can  well  claim  to  ray  ' ej mrmj^Vf 
here,  for  it  is  due  to  bis  labours.  I'he  implements  which  bsK 
been  piessed  into  use  have  not  failed  to  do  their  work,  in  tli* 
direction  which  the  plough  originally  maiked  out. 

Wo  cannot  disguise  Irom  ourselves,  thai  the  future  of  »' 
^lission  must  require  an  unabated  display  of  the  derutic*! 
which  has  distinguished  it  hitherto.  None  of  the  station*  h*" 
been  al»andoned  ;  the  only  work  jnlerrtiptetl  for  a  time  ii  iW 
of  the  ladies  at  Mngitn,  on  the  mainland,  who  have  beea  •"'' 
down  to  Zanzibar.  Itishop  Smylbies  Is  with  hi'*  men,  siw 
each  remains  at  his  post.  Twelve  Hurojteans  have  jotM" 
during  the  year  18SX,  niidiing  seventy  in  all,  vue.  IwentJ-"* 
clergy,  twenty-five  lajmen,  and  nineteen  ladies. 

If,  however,  upon  the  one  hand  we  see  the  leaven  tH'*' 
liirbance  at  ^woik  throughout   East  Africa,  oceasiooed  ii  '^ 
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fim  inttanoi-  l>y  the  Girnnan  Colonist*,  wlin  linvt!  done  all  that 
is  rub  anil  imtliing  that  is  wiw  ;  if  w<!  Iinvo  In  wntch  Portugal, 
taking  this  o|i[Hirlunit<,-  to  mnrili  n  hunk'  uf  cavnges  U  her 
meroenaries  into  a  laD<l,  where  man)-  vears  of  labour  testify  thai 
wc  hare  «a  uad^viiig:  interest  in  it,  whilst  she  has  do  settlement 
of  any  kind  invoUcd — we  allude  to  the  Shire  highlands  and 
LtUic  Nvasra — there-  is,  notvithslaodinf;,  much  that  we  can 
tarn  to  with  tati  start  ion.  Stanley  was  ccitainly  safp  and  well 
a  few  months  ngo,  and  in  this  fntt  wo  thaVv  off  n  host  of  cares, 
We  may  anticipate  his  arrival  with  fn^sh  store*  uf  knowlwlgK 
concerning  the  great  Slave>pret«r«-e  n«ar  Albert  Nyanxa,  and 
also  re«|>ecling  ih*  doings  of  tlie  Zanzibar  Arabs  nearer  the 
Congo ;  all  this  means  surely  an  imi>ctus  to  the  anti-slarery 
feeling,  which  is  gaining  a  foothold  on  the  Continent. 

Th«    Imperial    lilast   Afiican   Company  is  no    emanation  of 

the   'promoter.'      A   remarkable  litt  of   name*  appears  at  its 

back,  and  wc  may  he  sure  thai  freedom  will  be  pitted  against 

slave   lalnrur  with    a    determined  hand.      From   this  point  of 

view  we  c»uld  with  it  nearer  to  thi;  slavers'  colleeting-grouods, 

instead  uf  in   the  Masai  eountry.      Hut  in    the  meantime    an 

unprepared   public  is    somewhat  suddt^nly  insiiucted,  that  the 

moment    has    arTived    for   a    combintrd   mi)vomeni    ajfainM   the 

slave-trade.     Many  excellent  persons,  both  here  and  in  Africa, 

dislike  any  such  arrangement ;  hut  there  are  some  cnnsidera* 

tiona   which   should   t>e   homei  in  mind,     England   has   spent 

millions  over  the  East  African  slave-trade,  since  the  fathers  of 

the    present    generation    virtually    put    a    slop    to    that    which 

prerailiil  upon  the  Western  side.     We  are  sjiending  vast  suras 

•till  Ju  ihe  samt!  direction  ;  and,  if  another  ICuropcan  Power  for 

the  first  time  offers  to  bear  part  of  the  expense,  it  is  certainly 

irorth    while    to   entertain    the    sujtgestion   with  a  little  uiote 

readiness  than  has  been  accorded  in  the  last  few  muntlis.     Xo 

doubt  Germany  has  herself  to  blame,  in  a  great  measure,  for 

the   scepticism    which    has    been    fortbcnming.      The   energy, 

vhich    has   Iwen   thrown   into  the    poutn-gin   trade    all   round 

Africa,  app«-Ars  to  be  incr)iiipatiblc  with  a  new  desire  to  deliver 

the  Africans    from  themwlves.      Here    again,    howercr,    it    it 

jnbable   that   the   business  acumen  of  llamburg  and  Bremen 

^ores  in  a  smaller  circle  than  is  generally  imagined.     It  is 

'  «Bly  fair  to  recollect  that,  just  as  we  learn  our  geography  from 

IJUie  wars,  so  do  we  imbibe  clear  conceptions  of  great  evils 

atten  disasters  happen,  which  touch  cither  the  national  pocket 

or  the  national  pride.     Germany  has  hitherto  in  all  probability 

hem  little  versed  in  the  ram  ificjit ions  of  the  slave-trade  ;  what 

iaiciesi  has  she  bad  in  it?  what  expenditure  has  she  ma«le  in 
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quelling  it?  Bui  now  that  she  has  had  her  disastprc,  equally  ia 
pocket,  pride,  and  prcstif;e,  her  interest  is  nroused.  It  it  loo 
much  ti)  believe  that,  with  the  newly  cngrndcrrd  interest  in 
African  nflnirs  pcnnt^ting  nil  c I «<*«•,  and  strengtheneti  with  the 
very  naturnl  sati»fa«(i»n  at  having  such  ineu  as  the  ezplarcr 
Witsinann,  and  the  brave  Prussian,  Emin  Pasba,  there  will  he 
r&iaed  up  in  German  society  s  worthier  intention  than  we  leein 
inclined  to  allow  credit  for  i 

It  has  been  pointed  out,  that  there  is  another  side  to  t!ie 
German  chsiactrr,  and  that  the  nation  which  in  less  enlightened 
times  could  Itinnch  ngninst  the  heathendom  nf  the  world  by  far 
the  most  wlde<«prea(l  nnd  indnentinl  missionary  or;gBnizatioo 
in  existence,  the  Moravian  l{rotherboo<i,  cannot  snfcly  be 
ridiculed  on  the  score  of  good  works.  Thi-  spirit  which  send* 
forth  the  '  Herrnhulera'  must  find  somcthin;;  well  within  iu 
scope  in  this  new  nnti-slavery  movement.  In  any  case,  ibu 
barbarities  ol'  tbo  slave-trade  and  the  ferocity  of  Mohammedan 
potcntAtea — whether  we  turn  (o  the  Khalifat  at  Kartnum,  or  the 
Sultan  of  /ADzibar,  in  a  mood  for  cxecutinns — are  now  comiag 
under  vigilant  scrutiny,  nnd  a  little  competition  may  lend  lo 
sharpen  tlie  jierc^eptiim. 

The  accusatiun  of  being  participants  in  a  sham  must,  anil  M 
doubt  will,  be  repelled  at  all  Luxardt,  and  not  by  unarailin|t 
words.  The  two  foremost  European  statesmen,  against  whom  it 
has  been  levelled,  will  not  lack  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  either 
in  tbit  country  or  in  Germany,  when  the  case  is  more  clearly 
slated ;  and,  we  may  mid,  when  the  alnvo-trwlc  it  more 
intelligently  slu<li(^l.  VVben  it  is  n-memhered  what  tha  Africsa 
■lare-lrade  means  li>  millions  of  liuniun  beings,  no  man  can 
altogether  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  ihal  it  would  bccntae 
perilously  near  mocking  God  were  the  subject  lo  he  dmMd 
with  importance  of  a  sudden  for  a  sinister  purpose,  or  bedecbnl 
with  unusually  emphatic  verbiage  to  secure  a  retreat  fron  a 
diplomatic  complication. 

We  arc  told  that  no  tomb  it  visited  to  often  as  that, 
Livingstone  in  Wetiminster  Abbey.  Men  of  all  nations 
and  x|>ell  nut  the  nords  written  on  ibe  slab  whicli  coven  hff 
remains — almost  his  own  last  words: — 'All  1  cnn  say  in  my 
solitude  is,  may  Heaven's  rich  blessinp  come  down  on  every  o«*i 
American,  English,  Turk,  who  will  help  to  heal  the  q^ 
■ore  of  the  world,'  Wc  cannot  believe  that  Germany  will  ^ 
to  claim  her  share  in  the  old  traveller's  bencdictioo. 


Abt. 
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Art.  \X.~Mi:  John  Morley't  ColUcted  irriliHgs  :—Vo\tMUt, 
Ruusspau,  Didcmt,  Criticitl  MiBc«llanics,  Compromise,  and 
Bnrkc.     10  rol(.     Lontlon,  1880-88. 


"VltTE  have  freqncnlly,  in  lhi»  Review,  when  di»rus*ing' 
*  f  polilicnl  quettioni,  made  passing  reference  to  tbe  views 
nf  Mr,  Jiilin  Mmlry  ;  and  there  are  perhaps  tew  persons  of 
equal  eminence,  whine  .lulhoritr  we  hnrc  treaivd  with  scantier 
RSpect  or  admiration.  We  hare,  however,  hefore  now  urged, 
that  (be  views  of  puhlic  men  demand  and  deserve  allenticm,  in 
{iToporiion,  not  to  their  intrinsic  worth  and  reasonableness,  hut 
to  the  practical  influence  which  they  enerciae,  or  the  forces 
-which  they  represent.  On  (his  last  f:round  alone,  if  on  no 
other,  Mr.  Morley  takes  an  exceedingly  high  place  amongst 
those,  to  whom  Atu^ntion  of  the  most  careful  kind  is  due.  If 
there  are  few  politicians  who  less  deserve  to  he  followed,  there 
are  few  whow  opinions  it  will  he  more  instructive  to  examine. 

We  will  make  our  meaning  a  little  more  precise.     We  have 

spoken  of  men  who  exercise  practical  inlluence  :  but  it  is  not  his 

induencT  which  makes  Mr.  Ainrtey  important,  neither  induence 

as  a  thinker  nor  influence  as  a  politician.     We  do  not  believe 

llut,  in  either  eharaeter,  he  has  any  personal  following  that  niitne- 

rically  is  worth  speaking  about.     His  importance  is  due  to  the 

[act,  not  that  be  wields  forces,  hut  that  he  represents  force*,  and 

iliBt  he  represents  tbero  in  a  way  more  complete  and  clear  than 

•Bj  other    public    man    in    Encland.     That    parly    which,    to 

iwcribc  it  hy   the  term   most  acceptable  to  all  of  its  various 

SKtions,  we  may  in  a  tcrhnical  sense  call  the  *  Party  of  I'ro- 

gms,'  no  doubt  poKH-sses  and  is  inspired  hy  a  large  numWrof 

fhiliMophers ;  hut  Mr.  .Morley  is  the  only  one  of  this  number 

vfao  has  connected  himself  with  practical  life, or  been  in  contact 

with  affairs  and  statesmen.     Nor  ha*  this  contact  been  neci- 

<)tatal.     lie  is  not  a  philosopher  who,  like  jMr.  Arthur  Balfour, 

I'M  lorned   aside  from    philosophy  to  devote  himself  to  tome 

^tfftnt  national    business.     There   is,  in   his  case,   no  turning 

"side  whatever.     His   ptisition   in   the    pmcttcal    world    is  the 

""nt  consequence  and  s<tc|uel  of  his  position  as  a  thinker,  and 

**Wfrtjm  his  position  as  a  thinker  whatever  meaning  it  po«- 

'^■et.    'ilie  ludical  party  has  sought  him  out  and  promoted 

L^tDi  not    because    he    was    eminent   for  any   practical  tact  or 

P'Uitv,  bot  because  he  w.is  eioinoni  as  an  exponent  of  tlie  un- 

^^lymg  rationale  of  Radicalism.     I  le  has  none  of  that  mastery 

^  Bint's    mo«t    powerful    weaknesses    which    .Mr.    (iladstone 

P^iOtsios  from  being  himself  a  colossal  embodiment  of  them : 

''vihis  works  and  his  life  possess  what  Mr.  Gladstone's  do  not. 
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There  i>  in  t)icm  n  c«ri*in  oneness  of  purposn  and  cwhervDC 
which  <!inh[nr«  not  onlj'  (he  theory  of  Rudical  politics,  hut  al 
the  (hcories  pliilosopbica),  social,  and  religious,  with  which, 
die   whole,  tlwse  politics   arc   insrpnnibly  allied.     He  is  th 
Fi^nelon   or  the   Cardinnl    Newman  of,    wc   will    not    saj    iha-, 
Radical  part^i  hot  wir  will  wr  «f  the  KmHckI  movement.     He 
ospressos  for  that  movement  tlnr  TL-aaon  of  the  fdilli  lliat  is  in  it, 
or  at  Irast  as  much  of  that  faith  us  has  anv  reason  to  bi!  rx> 
prcssnl ;  and   henit-  the  inlerest  that  ntlaches  to  thf  t«-n  hand- 
grim^  volutuot,  in  which  his  writings  have  been  ri.'ceHtly  col- 
lected and  published,  and  whose  general  significance  we  noir 
propose  to  discuss. 

It  is  well,  indt^ed,  to  warn  the  reader  that,  when  wc  call  thew 
volume*  intennttin^,  we  do  not  use  the  wnnl  in  the  sense  which 
it   would  bi-ar  at  a  circulalin);  library.      With  eertnin   nolalile 
esceptiona,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  ihe  style,  thoi^fa 
close  and  lucid,  is    of  almost    unparalleled    dryness.      But,  if    > 
we  master  our  dislaslo    for    (his   strao^ly    repellent   mediiua,  ■ 
we  shall  find  in  Mr.  Moilry's  writing  a  lesson  that  is  aiojpi'  ^ 
larly  instructive,  and  is  certainly  very  difleront  from  any  Ihst 
he   means  t<>  leach  us.      We  shall  see  the  whole   inner  spirit 
of  modem  democratic  pro^^ss,  represented  in  its  best,  its  coin- 
pletesi,  and  ils  most  conscientious  dev<loi>men(.     We  shall  see. 
not  only  i(s  polilicftl  creed  and  aims,  hut  ils  religious,  iu  mimtl. 
and  its  philosophical  creed  also,  as  ibey  appear  to  a  man  whp 
has  dcrotcd  every  ctTorl  to  bringing  them  into  gome  consixttil 
and  practical  whole,  and  who  does  not  flinch  from    letliogtbt 
world  know,  what  many  of  his  party  have  not  the  coura^  is 
confess,  and  what  still  more  hare  not  the  opacity  clearly  and 
coosisieoilv  to  realise.     We  shall  se*-  this,  and  something  eh^ 
besides.     W'e  shall  not  only  see  the  man  as  the  representsBi* 
and  exponent  of  a  system,  hut  we  shall  also  see  a  system  *> 
K-ading  on  and  affecting  the   man.     We  shall   see  the  mtf 
bringing  to  the  system  many  qualities  of  a  high  and  uDOtB*) 
nature,    unusual    integrity,    unusual    intelligence    and    cullsfV 
unusual  fainiess,   and    unusual    powers  of    reasoning:    but  «t 
shall  see  that,  though  these  qualiiies  are  strong,  the  systen  ■* 
still  stronger  ;  and   that    with  a  savage    and   pitiless    fonW  ■< 
crushes,  distorts  or  mutilates,  whatever  of  good  is  unhapfil! 
consecrated  to  defending  it.    We  shall  see  that,  being  inunonl 
and  irrational  in  its  postulates,  in  its  temper,  and  in  its  aim 
it  makes  its  defenders  immoral  and  irrational  also  ;  that,  bj  ■■■ 
iron    and     irresistible    muvement,    it    tortures    tolerance    is'* 
intolerance,  candour  into  rancorous  hatnnl,  scientific  scepttcioo 
into  the   blindest  and   mint   abject   supersiuiun^  and  li>^i<*' 
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consisUtnc^  into  uemfunim)  and  «clf-co«itrai]iction;  wc  Bhall 
aee,  in  fact,  the  man  of  clttar  tbouglit  And  intrgrity  completely 
broktrn  on  the  wlicel  of  liiu  crrivl  h<!  Iim  adopted,  writhing  and 
exhibiting;  himself  in  inl«)l«ctiul  altitudes  (hat  are  only  not 
rittirutous  berausr  iticy  *te  so  priifotiiKlIv  pitiiible. 

It  it  a,  wreil-known  dcrici?  on  the  pail  of  critics  or  orators  to 
overpntiM!  the  prnont  whom  they  design  to  attack,  so  that  by 
miaing  llie  pcdc«ials  thry  inny  sccuro  n  mom  ignominioua  f»ll 
for  the  statues.    In  our  praise,  however,  of  Mr.  Mnrley,  wc  can 
honestly  acy)ui(    uurtelves    of  any  tiirh    insinocrtty ;    and    we 
propose    to   begin    our    examination  of  his   volnmes,  hy   aub< 
stantiatin^,  with  their  aid,  our  estimate  of  his  natural  qualilies. 
Of  the  thrc«  or  four  thousand  pages  of  which  these  volumes 
consist,  ronsidrrnbly  more  than  half  are  devoted  to  the  studies 
of  men  who  directly  or  indirectly  auist«d  in  the  French  Revo- 
iution.     One  rolntne  is  gircn   to  Voltaire,  two  to  Koussran, 
two    to    Diderot,    and    separate    essays,   whirh    e((ual    another 
volume  in   hulk,  are  given    to  Turgot,  lo  Condoreet,   and  to 
Robespierre.     Sis    volumes   out   of   the   ten   .ire   thus  practi- 
cally accounted  for.      Of  the  others,  one  ii  given  to  Burke,  one 
to  an    Essay  on  Compromise,  a  production    something  in  the 
style  of  Mill's  *  Essay  on  Liberty';  whilst  the  remaining  two 
oopsist  of  various  shorter  studies  of  English  writers,  regnrdc<l 
mainly  as  revolutionaries,  Byron,  J.  S.  Mill,  Miss  Martineaa, 
and    Oeorge    KHot,   together  with    one    or    two    pieces    almost 
entirely  literary.     Mr.  Morley's  philosophy  is  nowhere  set  fortb 
fonnally;  even  in  bis  '  ICsnav  on  Compromise'  it  is  applied, 
ntber  than  stated.     It  is  only  to  be    gntherral    from   constant' 
reference    and    allusion,     from     parcntbdicnl     paragraphs,    or 
sentences  of  trenchant  correction  of  otlicrv     It  is  held,  as  it 
were,  in  solution,  in  a  mass  of  biographical  and  oilier  criticism,, 
from  which,  however,  l>y  the  simple  chemistry  of  attention,  it 
is  readily  made    to   form  itself  into  a  precipitate.       We  will 
consider  these  volumes  first   in    their  ostensible  character   of 
criticisms,  and  critical  biographies ;  and  we  shall  thus  be  inlro- 
Aaani  to  their  author  in  his  mott  favourable  light. 

The  three  capacities  in  which  Mr.  Morley  shows  himself  at 
bit  best,  are,  according  to  our  opinion,  that  of  a  literary  critic, 
tbal  of  a  philoniphic  biographer,  and  lastly — in  spile  of  what 
we  have  said  just  now — that  of  an  author,  shown  hy  certain 
tarcnnd  excrptiunal  passages,  to  he  capable  of  singular  literary 
excellence  himself.  We  will  say  someiliing  of  his  distinctive 
merits  in  each. 
It  is  as  a  literary  critic  that  we  think  bis  faculties  arc  most 
larkable ;  and  though  such  criticism  is  the  use  to  which  he 
.  most 
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tnoit  rarely  nppHcs  liiein,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  tliat, 
according  to  his  Dstuml  lastra,  it  is  tlie  U!«  wbicb  realty  it 
most  congenial  \o  bimaelf.  lie  has  a  singularly  fine  sense  alike 
of  form  and  of  style ;  he  is,  in  analysis,  singularly  searching  and 
lo];icsiI ;  he  can  be  t-ntliusinttic  in  his  admiration  nf  an  author, 
without  bring  hiinil  to  liis  faults,  and  cii n torn ptii nut  of  liit 
faults,  wliiUt  generally  ajiprecialive  of  his  greatness.  This 
severe  fairness  of  temper  enables  him  to  discriminate  with 
ndmintble  acuteness  and  nicety  (he  grade  and  tjaality  of  u 
auUtor's  talent  or  gienius,  and  the  kind  of  influence  exercised 
by  it.  Finally,  his  own  style,  when  he  is  dealing  with  literary 
subjects,  loses  much  of  its  usual  dryness,  whilst  retaining  all 
its  lucidity,  and  eonvcvs  to  our  minds  his  varinas  thought* 
and  judgmi-nti  in  all  the  clearness  and  delieaey  which  they 
evidently  posness  in  his  own. 

If  we  would  see  these  qualities  all  displayed  at  their  best,  what 
we  should  turn  to  is  his  Essay  on  Lord  Mncaulay.  As  an  analysis 
of  a  style,  and  of  the  moral  meanings  of  a  style,  this  Essay  Ji, 
we  think,  unsurpassed.  Many  people  are  accustometl  to  think, 
that  slylr  is  nothing  but  an  affair  iif  vM-ahulary,  and  balance  of 
sentences.  Mr.  Morley  destroys  (his  narrow  (»mc<Tption  at  onee^ 
by  the  pertinent  remark  that,  to  reproduce  the  sijU-of  Mncanlsy, 
the  first  requisite  is  to  reproduce  his  extraordinary  fainilinrity 
with  literature,  'for  the  reason  that  it  is,  beyond  all  else,  the 
style  of  great  literary  knowledge.'  He  docs  not,  however,  neglect 
its  more  formal  and  suprTfirinl  chnrac  ten  sties,  such  as  the 
sparkle  of  its  phrast-nlogy,  nnt!  ihe  perulinrities  of  its  rtiythin 
and  its  cadeut^es.  On  ttii-  contrary,  !i«  descrilir-t  with  Ciqasl 
appreciation  and  accuracy  *  that  splendid  and  glittering  prose, 
which  is  like  a  suit  of  armour  to  the  thought.'  He  jMiiDls 
out  its  faults  too  witb  ibe  same  delicate  discrimination: 
*  there  it  the  hardness  in  it,'  he  says,  *  if  there  is  alto  tbe 
sheen,  of  highly  wrought  metnl : '  there  is  music  in  it,  but  it  is 
the  music  of  *  a  solo  on  a  silver  trumpet,  never  the  swelling 
diapasons  of  the  organ,  and  never  the  deep  ecstaties  of  the  four 
magic  strings.'  All  that  .Mr.  Morley  says  on  this  subject  ii 
excellent ;  but  his  criticism  assumes  its  chief  and  its  mow 
peculiar  interest,  when  bo  gets  beneath  what  we  may  cull  the 
tone  and  the  gestures  of  style,  and  penetrates  to  tbe  things  ibey 
signify.  No  remark,  for  instance,  could  he  more  acute  or  ovorc 
suggrstive  than  this,  that  the  dignity  and  elevation  whicb 
impresset  us  in  Macaulay's  prose,  'when  we  look  monr  elosdy 
into  it  .  .  .  disagreeably  resembles  the  narrow  assurance  nf  a 
man,  who  knows  that  he  hat  with  him  the"  great  battalions  of 
public  opinion.' 
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But  be  nnt  onlj  oxcdt  in  CTiticism  of  indiviclual  writers ;  be 
I*  4rqunll}',  a*  the  rolldwint;  pnsfiagr  will  ilrmonslratp,  an  adept 
in  the  pliilutopliv  of  lilernrv  t^xpn-siion  in  gnnriitl.  He  is 
speakiuj?  of  tUe  view  lAken  by  iii:iiiy  writi-r*,  *tlim  the  type  will 
mould  of  all  ivTi(t«D  language  •ibould  be  a|K>keii  Uiigungu' :— 

'Then  ore  muro  rcawiis,'  li«  Bajs,  'tor  (lemtirritig  to  tho 
KmndneaB  of  tb«  latter  Joctriuo,  tban  oao  conrcnidntlj-  ho  niiulo  to 
fill  a  digreaaion  ]i«re.  For  one  tbtug.  spokeD  liinguaKd  iicoirHMarily 
implies  one  or  more  liBteners,  whereas  writteu  laugtiiiK"  ""^y  oftiiii 
bare  tooxpresa  meditative  Eooods  and  tmius  vf  iuwunl  rofli-ctiuii  thnt 
aiove  through  the  mind  witiiont  trace  of  eitenml  rufirouye,  aud 
Uutt  would  loeo  tboir  special  traits  by  the  introduclluu  of  any 
caspicion  that  thoy  wore  to  be  ovorhcard.' 

Thic  is  cciual,  if  not  Ruprnnr,  In  anything  in  tho  critlcitms 

of    Mr.    Matthew    Arnold.       Hut    Mr.    Morlcj'    is  not    onlv    it 

critic  of  fotid   writing  in  others.     He  uliowx  u«  ncca:i  ion  ally, 

as   lias   been    already   said,   Ibal   be    might    have   been,   had 

he  cfaoMO,  a  singularly  fine  writer  bimaelf.     The  specimens 

of  his    style  with   which   the    reader    has  been  just    presented 

tre,  in  point  of  style,  far  above  bis  u^unl  Icrcl.     Even  in  them, 

!ii>werrr,    ilic    tnnnner    is    noticeably    inferior    to    the    mntler. 

It  It  not  A   InlidunNl    manner,  but  it  t»  a  Inhouring    manner. 

It  not  only   showx   us    the  victories  which  his  thought  wins, 

bnt  ii  show^  us  the  piiiiiful  und  often  ungainly  struggle  which 

Im-  goes  through  in  winning  each  of  them.     Words,  with  him, 

conrey  little  to  us   beyond   their    bald    intellectual    meaning ; 

6ey  rarely  gain  any  nddnl  force,  from  juilicioui  placing,  or 

Wb  Ibc  niutic  which    in    other  writer*  Mr.    Morley  so  much 

tdnireji.      In  other  wHteri  he  can  delect  the  roll  of  an  organ. 

Hit  own  tunes,  if  he  has  any,  are  fur  the  tntrst  part  played  on  a 

ttU«.    But  here  and  there,  not  often,  yet  still  often  enough  to 

*W  ilial  it  is  not  the  result  of  chance,  be  turns  from  the  table, 

^Uys  bis  hands  on  the  keyboard,  and  wc  suddenly  bear  the 

pnloDfred  and  appealing  notes  of  the  'open  diapason'  and   of 

ifce'rox  bumano.'     Here  is  n  passagi-  which  will  justify  what 

^  My,  and    which  shows  him  as  critic  of  literature,  and  a* 

"Mter  of  style  as  well  :— 

'Ibi  f«w  with  minds  bitiched  by  natnra  or  right  cultivation  to 
Bt  iacr  iesacs  sdmiro  tho  Eupreinu  goaius  [of  Shakspcare]  wUcb 
^ttliWiepoor  [talian  talc,  with  Its  coarso  plot  and  gnxM  petaonsms^ 
"dAootJng  it  thmttgh  niili  tho  threads  of  Tariegsted  medilsUon, 
pvrinocs  a  RiBHterpicco  of  penofrativo  rcfleutiuu  and  high  pensive 
"■Epttion  as  ti>  tho  deepest  things  and  the  most  secret  parts  of  the 
^  nf  moD.  But  to  the  gonoral,  thcw  fiucr  threads  are  indieceniible. 
'^  louobos  tbcm  in  tbs  GUukospcaiean  poetty,  and  most  tightly 

touches 
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tngdiOK  tliom  uid  nii  all,  oro  toptu  ctcmnllj  otil,  yet  of  eternal 
new,  Ibo  jidiMuiiiil  truiHina  <if  lliu  gmro  aud  ibe  briileebanil 
«hiftiRti  furtiinoK,  of  tli»  Kiirpriwiaof  destiii/,  and  ibu  emplioesa  of  lbs 
auBwiwod  TOW.  TEiiit  ik  t)iu  ri.-giun  ju  whiuli  Ibe  )M>et  wins  hU  widoet 
if  not  liU  hordbit  triniupliii,  Uiu  rvgion  of  Uiu  ooblo  CuuuoonpUoe.* ' 

Here  U  anotlier  pa3S3);c,  dcAlin);  not  onlj  with  li(er«tur«,  Init 
with  buinan  cliarocter,  which  for  music,  for  dignity,  and  for 
profound  pathos,  It  would  be  hard  for  naj'  n-riter  to  rxccL 
Mr.  .Morley  is  spr»kin^  nf  tiu^  \>e*t  of  Kou^srau'*  *  Musit^s,' 
*  miulrrpicccit,'  as  he  rulls  tbctm,  *  in  the  style  of  contemplative 
prou: ' : — 

'  Tli«  third,  th«  &lth,  and  the  eoronth,'  bo  eoys,  'Mpocially  abonitJ 
in  that  oven,  fall,  nnd  mellow  gravity  of  ton«  irbich  is  eo  nro 
in  lit«nilnr«.  hucaUKO  Uio  dcop  absnrption  of  sfiirtt  which  la  il* 
sonrco,  ia  eo  rare  in  life.  They  rovonl  Uonexcnu  to  us  with  «  tnik 
iMjond  that  attained  in  uuy  otbor  uf  bis  pinuoH— a  mtxirafnl,  km  ' 
^Ignro,  looming  Ghodowily  in  thu  dork  glow  of  muidDwn  among 
oai  dosolatn  pUccM.  Tb«ra  is  iiothiog  liku  tticia  in  tbn  Fi 
tonguu,  nbidi  is  tlic  s]iooeb  of  tliu  t'luur,  tbi;  c.lu!L>rful,  or  tha 
among  nion ;  nothing  liki*  this  souuroiis  plain  xoug,  the  ah 
meludiiiUB  oxure*uiion  in  tho  music  of  ])n)Ri;  uf  a  darkened  spirit 
j-et  hod  imaginaliTa  viitiuua  of  beatitude. 'f 

In   iheKo  last  vords  we   have  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Morfey't 
UtcniTy  handling,  not  of  literature  but  of  life;  and  this  bring* 
tis  to  the  Roroml  of  the  three  capacities,  in  which,  as  we  haie 
said,  he  exhibits  hi*  highest  qualities,  his  capacity  of  philo- 
sophic biographer.     Pbihisophic  biography,  ns  we  rcntun:  to 
-call  what  form*  at  leatt  «even-tenthx  of  .Mr.  Morlry's  woikt,  is 
a  kind  of  writin);  of  which  there  are  too  few  examples.     It  i* 
not  tiistoiy,  it  it  not  pliilosophy,  it  is  not  Uterar3-  criiicttm,  it 
U  not  biof^aphy;   bul  il  is  a  union  of  tbein  all.     It  take*  a 
man's  life  for  itt  central  themo ;  but  it  deals  witb  such  a  mia^ 
mainly  for  the  snke  uf  his  influence  on  the  world  ;  bla  work,  i^\ 
literary,  is  sulijorlDd  to  literary  cnticitm,  with  a  view  to  undw 
standing  ibe  cause  that  pniduord  a  given  practical  eflecl ;  an< 
jihilosophr   is   invoke*!    in   order   to   connect   the   indiWilua 
with  the  lar^r  movements  of  history,  which  preceded,  wliicl 
surrounded,  and  which  succeeded  him.     History    has  been 
scribed  as  philosophy  leaching'  bv  the  example  of  men  :  ordir 
biography  wc  may  describe  a%  ethics  leacbinj;  bv  the  example  < 
a  man:  the  sort  of  biography  written  by  Mr.  ^Inrley,  we  m 
describe  as  a  compound  of  the  two ;  its  teaching  is  ilu 
of  tlic  first ;  its  method  is  the  method  of  the  Becoad. 
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Mr.  Miirlcv*  rangi?  nf  gtudirf  is  no  iloubt  narrow ;  bul  within 
fci»  own  [>vn<xl,  liis  kmivrlntgi;  it  singular);  searching  and 
tborouicb  ;  and  equally  singulnr  ts  tlin  i-Aj)ncity  lie  tlinvrv,  for 
«xli^aclin^  a  meaning  out  uf  immi-nti:  mauei  of  dntail.  No 
writer  liaa  made  a  more  clear- jiigliti^l  nltvinpt  lu  explnia  the 
idrn*  nhich  underlay  itie  walchwords  of  the  Fn^nch  Itevolu- 
tion,  l«  exhibit  the  raiious  theories,  passions,  and  protests  that 
met  in  tbcm,  and  through  these  ideas  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  un- 
^et»[aiidiug  tif  the  idcns,  which  animate  the  democratic  parties 
of  to-day.  That  Air.  Morh'y'a  pidurct  are  nlwavs  just,  we  nre 
very  far  from  saying;  and  there  i*  much  that  is  faulty  in  the 
Vtutic  form  of  bis  work.  But  all  that  we  are  concerned  to 
insist  upon  is,  not  that  in  dealing  with  hialoricul  (jue»tions  be 
achieved  n  comnlrte  success  of  even  a  second-rate  kind,  but  that 
h«  exhibits  qualities  by  which  he  might  have  achieved,  though 
h«  has  not,  a  luctcs*  of  the  highest  kind,  but  for  certain 
unfortunate  circumstances. 

The  circu  nil  lances  wc  have  alluded  to  may  lie  ilescribcd 
brieBy,  but  sufficiently,  as  fidlowt.  They  nte  ttie  circumstances, 
no  matter  what,  which  hiive  made  Mr.  Morley  n  Radical  (we  do 
not  mean  merely  a  man  of  letters  who  vote*  on  the  Radical  side, 
u)d  gives  to  Hadicalitm  the  sympathies  he  can  spare  from 
liti-rature,  bat  a  Radical  who  is  a  Radical  first,  and  a  man  of 
letters  afterwards);  which  have  made  his  convictions  in  the 
fanner  ca[Mcity  the  gaidn  of  his  work  in  the  second  ;  which 
have,  in  fact,  made  the  modem  Crceil  of  Progress  the  same  thing 
(whim,  for  his  tlinuglits,  and  his  interests,  and  hi*  sympalhies, 
iW  the  Church  and  the  Iliblc  were  for  the  Medieval  School* 
mm.  Mr.  Morley,  from  m.-iiiy  piuiages  in  his  writings,  seems 
Kl  only  conscious  uf  this  result,  but  proud  of  it.  For  literature 
U  literature,  although  it  evidently  attracts  him  personally,  be 
Mcarrful  to  let  ua  ece  he  entertains  a  grim  contempt.  'Most 
litvratunV  li<!  say*,  'nearly  all  literature,  only  serves  to  pass 
the  time  of  tlic  lenined  or  cultured  class.'*  And  even  of 
*Kb  writing  as  aims  not  at  the  amusement  of  the  few,  but  at 
tining  the  minds  and  forming  the  npinions  of  all,  be  im- 
(WMmly  insists  tliat  its  im|Hirlaiice  is  far  below  the  importance 
'f  saioo.  Action,  however,  is  not  always  possible  for  cvcry- 
''xl}  ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Morley,  the  next  best  tiling  to 
*tii)n  is  the  writing  by  which  action  is  most  directly  influ- 
^■Kni.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  hi*  own  writings  are 
'»  rc&liiy  something  entirely  different  from  what  they  seem  to 
"^    In  form,  as  we  b»ve  seen,  they  are  a  series  of  studies  and 
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bi»gTnj>hio«,  anO  wo  have  swn  ibat  as  such  ihey  bare  a  numtK-r 
of  admirable  qualities ;  but  wbat  pives  ih*m  tbeir  chief  intcivkl, 
their  unity,  and  iheir  practical  meaning,  ii  the  fact,  that  tndi- 
reclly  Ihcy  are  treatisps  on  contemporaTv  Kiulim)i>cn.  When  \\r 
crilicizcB  ihc  errors  in  the  demonratii:  rrecil  of  llic  Init  cciilurv, 
he  is  getting  Un\h  what  he  ronsiilers  the  Irutbi  uf  tbe  demdcralic 
creeil  uf  thit.  When  he  riilirules  lite  wor»ltip  of  the  (iuddcM 
of  Reason,  he  it  inculcating  anotlier  worship,  which  be  think* 
should  take  its  place.  When  he  is  deploring  that  the  Jacobin 
spirit  went  too  far  in  France,  he  is  arguing  that  it  don  not  a* 
yet  go  far  enouj>h  in  England. 

VVc  will  now  proceed  to  set  before  our  readers  what  Radicalism 
is,  as  expressed,  Bnalysed,  and  defin<Kl,  by  -Mr.  Morley.  Let  nt 
begin  then  by  repeating,  whiit  we  have  already  binled,  that  ihr 
durtrines  which  compose  it  are  by  no  oieans  all  of  then 
political.  A  part  of  them  are  moral  and  philosophic,  and  a 
part  religious.  Logically  and  practically  they  arc  all  inseparably 
connected  ;  but  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  explanation  thfy 
can  be,  and  they  require  to  be,  separated.  Put  into  the  briefeW 
form  possible,  the  sum  and  substance  of  these  various  doctrinci 
is  as  follows.  As  regnnls  moral*,  right  and  wmng  have  nn 
standard  other  than  social  utility.  As  regards  religion,  there  is 
no  God,  and  there  is  no  future  life,  und  religion  is  some  uioilo 
of  feeling,  the  object  of  which  is  humanity.  As  regaiils 
philosophy,  there  is  no  free-will  ;  thus  human  actions,  equally 
with  the  morementa  of  matter,  are  included  amongst  the  sub- 
jects of  science  ;  and  science  shows  that  these  actions,  m  a 
whole,  produce  a  movement  whirh  is  fittingly  calk-*]  pniigrea. 
Finally,  as  to  politics,  this  progress  is  bound  up  with  iIip 
destruction,  rapid  or  gnulual,  of  all  forms  of  raonaixrhy  and  alt 
fornii  of  arisloci-acy,  and  the  transference,  in  fact,  not  only  !■ 
form,  of  nil  power  to  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  clasiet. 
The  logical  connection  of  these  various  views  is  obvious.  TV 
negation  of  a  Ciod  and  a  future  life  gives  a  harsher  aspect  >•> 
the  darker  sides  of  civilisation,  and  thus  creatits  a  desire  for 
reforms  that  would  be  otherwise  unimportant.  Ry  maki<7 
morals  relative  solely  to  social  expediency,  the  atvft  of  iffora. 
or  at  least  of  change,  is  widened,  and  the  dignity  of  refonn  is 
increased.  By  the  negation  of  free-will,  and  the  iuclusion  '^ 
human  action  amongst  the  subjects  of  science,  a  theoreliol 
basis  is  made  possible  for  a  positive  doctrine  as  to  pn^rMt; 
and  thus,  the  idea  of  progress  being  essential  to  the  mode™ 
idea  of  Democracy,  the  philosophy  of  Radicalism  suppliei  ti>' 
ideal  stale  with  its  ends,  and  the  politics  uf  Radicalism  snppU'* 
the  ideal  state  with  its  mean*. 
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We  »r,  tliat  thti  connrcrlinn  between  thpK-  vrmous  views  is 
obvious;  but  lhou|[h  (il>vi»ui,  it  i*  possible  tbnl  the  r«!«d<:r  may 
tbiDlc  it  sligbl.  He  sUall  team  fnim  Mr.  Mork-r's  own  woitls, 
wbetber  it  ia  raslly  slif-bt  io  tb«  vves  of  intfltvctual  Radicalism, 
Let  iia  begin  with  what  wc  hare  suid  i«  the  Radical  doctriDe  as 
U*  religion,  nnmrty,  the  nr|ralion  of  ChTiilianitv,  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  M)ml^  huinnnitArinii  cnthuii.tBin.  No  doubt,  at 
the  pn-M^nt  muin(-nt,  inany  Radicals  arc  Chrittinns  ;  but  w<» 
must  judgv  of  the  cbsraelcr  of  n  muvcmrnt,  not  from  siiperficiai 
observation  of  opinions  whirh  accidnntnlly  arc?  held  by  a 
Dnmber  of  its  snppoiters,  but  from  n  cnrcful  exnminatiun  of  the 
opinions  which  animate  its  most  influential  le;Lders,  and  wbich 
•I*  acted  on,  even  when  not  recognbeed,  hv  their  followers. 

Mr.  Motlry's  views,  as  wc  have  said  before,  are  for  the  most 
jrart  insinn.-ilnl,  rather  than  formnlly  »tnlc<i ;  but  on  this  point, 
■1  alt  event*,  tie    is     in  one    plnce    sufficiently    plain-spoliea, 
'The  first  eundilion  of  the  farther  elevation  of  humanity,  is,  be 
»Ts, '  the  more  or  less  gnultially  acceteratiHl  extinction  '  of  all 
'ibrolofrical  ways  of  re|i;arding  life,  and  prescribing  riRht  con- 
duct.' *      It  is  true  that  he  is  not  often  so  blunt  or  so  explicit  as 
tbis;  but  the  intensity  with  which  he  holds  the  view  in  ques- 
li«o,  and  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  it,  are  constantly 
ttiown  in  indlret^t  ways,  which  arc  far  more  forcible  than  any 
ilmct  repetition.     The  importance    which  he  attaches  to  the 
^otmctioa  of  Christianity   is  l)est  measured    by    the   spirit  in 
■bich  he  treats  and  attacks  it.     i'rum  ttie  [M)int  of  view  of  the 
>Mell«ctaal  man,  it  is  tnie.  he  reganU  it  with  contempt  rather 
ti»a  an^^r.     He   hef^  that  his  readers  will   not  think  bim  a 
'Wjitic,'     The  sceptic's  is  a  '  shirering  mood  ;'  it  is  a  mixHl  of 
'Kniimental  juvenility,'  only  lit  for  such  poems  a*  '  In  Memo- 
iiun.'     *  The  whole  svstctn  of  objective   prujiositions  which 
■»^t  up  the  popular  Iwlief  of  the  day,  in  one  and  all  of  its 
■lugieal  expressions,'  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
I IM  worth   the  trouble  of  doublinj^  about;  and   Mr.   Morley 
[Inliia  that  '  he  rejects  them  as  false  positively,  sbsolutely,  and 
F*itlu)i)t  reserve."  t     But  when    he  turns  from   the  truth  or  the 
•••ifeood  of  these  beliefs,  and  regards  them  a*  facts  in  society, 
*Uck  still    eserrisr  an  influence,    his  contempt  changes  into 
*fi«iDent  denunciation  and  anger.     The  Church  is  for  bim  iho 
*^^oiis'  almost  as  much  as  it  was  fur  Voltaire.     'The  great 
"ip  of  your  Churcb,  once  so  stout  and   fair  and  laden  with 
dntioies,    is  l>ecoue  a  skeleton   ship  ;   it  is  a    phantom 
P™!'.  with  warped  planks  and  sere  can^'as,  and  you  who  work 
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it  nre  nu  more  tlinn  gliofts  of  dcnil  men,  nntl  nt  llic  Iiour  w 
Tou  Kcin  to  hove  reached  th«  h^y,  dovrn  your  ahip  will  tiok 
like  1«tid  or  like  stone  to  the  dwpest  bottom.'*  Tho  m%\a- 
spring  of  pro^rcsi,  as  wc  shall  too  presently,  be  hnlds  l»  be 
a  loftj  conception,  on  the  pntt  of  mnn,  of  hnmanitv  :  and 
this  lofiy  roncpplion,  h«  sajs,  t<  mnnglnl  and  briiiwd  nod  pan- 
Ivxod,  liv  the  idcn  which  hn  calls  *  pnlninl  and  crushing  t  of 
the  ('hristian  (iod.  On  no  view  dnu  Mr.  Morler  1*7  grrater 
emphasis  than  this ;  no  other  oxcilM  his  voice  to  tones  io  bitter 
iind  vch(>ment.  Naturally,  as  we  have  said,  his  mind  inclines 
to  fairness,  and  a  judicial  restraint  in  lan^ua^  ;  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions,  with  a  visible  cfTort.  he  forccH  himsrif  tn  speak 
with  fairness  of  certain  individual  Churchmen,*  and  with  a  real 
thongh  a  momcnlnrv  romprehmsion  of  the  Roman  Church  as  an 
organization.  Bui  turli  is  hit  underlying  hatred  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  Christian  spirit,  that  as  a  rule,  when  he  speaks  of 
them,  it  entirely  overmasters  him.  He  forgets  everything; 
which  in  his  better  moments  he  would  most  with  to  remember 
— respect  for  himself,  respect  for  the  feelin);s  of  others,  ordinary 
fairness,  and  ordinary  ^ood  manners.  Subjectsnnd  names  which 
to  a  large  number  of  his  readers  he  knows  perfectly  well  an?  in- 
dcsciibahly  dear  and  sacred,  he  goes  out  ol  his  way  to  mention 
with  fuoliith  insult,  and  in  phrases  where  the  want  of  tute  is 
only  equalled  by  the  want  of  wit.  Diderot,  in  a  certain  passage, 
cxpnestes  his  condemnation  of  Christ! unity,  in  rery  uncwmpro- 
mising,  hut  in  grave  and  deconxis  terms.  Hit  most  vehement 
sentence  simply  states  that  'the  Christian  religion  ts  to  liis 
mind  the  most  absurd  and  atrocious  in  its  dogmas.'  This  pas- 
sage Mr.  Morley  (|uotes  with  an  apology,  fearful,  he  says,  tfaat 
it  may  '  shock  devout  persons,"  5  Such  being  a  specimen  of 
what  he  thinks  likely  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  a  passionate  animosity  must  have  filled  his  own 
mind,  befoir  tie  niuld,  without  any  apology  at  all,  ha%'r  written 
as  he  hiis  written  about  the  Chriitian  religion,  himself.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  classes  St.  Paul's  conversion  with  one  of 
Rousseau's  fantastic  transports.  ||  Itut  even  more  remarkable 
than  this  profanity  are  his  blind  orulanghts  of  solemn  and  yet 
unbridled  vituperation.  Any  stick,  for  him,  is  good  enough 
to  beat  the  Church  with,  the  Church,  ita  teachers,  and  its 
teaching;  hut  his  utmost  virulence  is  reserved  for  bishops  and 
clergymen  —  for  all  tJhristinn  ministers  of  what  kind  and 
degree  soever,     tie  is  afiected  by  the  th<night  of  tbcm  «s  b 
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street-boy  miKlit  be  afiecle<]  bj  the  st^bt.  Tbej  nerer  can 
cross  bis  miDcf  without  bis  pelting  ihein  with  some  ii)t«)lectaal 
gnjbugtf.  lie  dcscribrs  them  as  '  that  orfranizMl  hierarchy  of 
l^oT.incc  atul  opprrstion  in  all  times  and  places,  wherever 
thc_r  rear  their  hnult — the  bishops  and  coclviiastirs  of  every 
sort  and  condition.' •  The  profusion  of  n  Cbrittian  minister 
is,  he  says,  'essentially  and  profoundly  immonil  in  all  its  fonni, 
and  no  tnattcr  in  connection  with  what  school,  or  what  dojpna.' 
*  The  time  will  come  when  society  will  look  back  on  the 
doctrine,  that  those  who  serve  the  altar  should  live  by  the 
altar,  as  a  doctrine  of  barbarism  and  degradation.'  f  The 
clerj;y  he  represents  as  a  set  of  men  who  make  a  disgraceful 
(iring  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways — cither  by  drugging  ihcir 
minds,  or  else  by  dissembling  their  convictions.  In  either 
oue,  according  to  bim,  they  are  the  professional  foes  to  Truth  ; 
and  the  hijiber  their  position,  the  more  vehement  and  more 
wicked  is  their  enmity,  so  that — to  give  his  own  aiitounding 
words,  'an  archbishop  owes  it  to  himself  to  blaspheme  against 
fMWH)  and  freedom  in  superlatives  of  malignant  unction.' } 
Elwwbcrv,  from  the  curse  he  descends  to  the  giggle,  as  when 
bs  says  that  he  supposes  the  orthodox  will  take  a  vindictive 
pleasure  in  learning  bow  sea-sick  Hume  was  when  crossing 
jrom  Calais  to  Dover. 

The  rcailer  must  remember,  that  we  are  not  citing  these 
degrading  t-ihihitions  of  temper,  as  examples  of  Mr.  Morley's 
faabittuil  mood  or  language.  On  the  contrary,  we  cite  them 
because  they  are  singular  exceptions.  Christianity  is  the  only 
abject  which  puts  him  thus  betide  himself;  and  our  sole  aim 
"lias  been  to  show  the  extraordinary  importance  which,  at  a 
Radical,  he  attaches  to  its  destruction,  by  pointing  out  that  of 
«U  Conscn-ative  forces  it  is  the  one  which  rouses  bis  hatred  to 
far  the  greatest  intensity. 

The  blindest  hatred,  howei'er,  originates  in  some  reason, 
pijet  as  turn  tn  Mr.  .Morlcy's  reasons  for  hating  Christianity.  In 
way  at  least  we  shall  find  something  refreshing  in  them; 
'for,  whether  sound  or  not,  tbey  are  at  all  events  lemjicratelr 
stated.  Christianity  represents  man  as  being  by  nature  sinful, 
and  the  evils  in  the  world  as  being  due  to  the  inherent  im- 
peHections  in  his  nature.  This  doctrine  Mr.  Moiley  rcganls 
as  entirely  fatal  to  an  efficacious  doctrine  of  progress.  He 
rejects  Christianity  because  he  does  not  believe  it  to  be  true  ;  but 
he  hates  it  because  he  believes  it  to  be  thus  practically  mis- 
chieroos.     Alan,  he  says,  instead  of  being  nutuntlly  sinful,  is 
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in  reality  an  'excellent  and  belnful  bcinfr,'  '  patient '  in' th» 
March  alike  for  '  besutr  and  lor  trvlb,'  '  infinilt^  in;faia 
cajintities' alike  for  '  love  bihI  for  pity.' nnd  full  of  a  seotv, 
devout,  and  yet  un<li>gn)Mic,  '  of  ihr  inanifohl  swcntRrs*,  ami 
glory,  and  awe  of  thr  unirer«!.'*  Thus  agreeing  with  Diderot 
that '  human  nature  !>  ^ood,'  be  declaret  it  tn  be  by  thi»  lime 
a  tncre  truism  to  euy  alto  with  Diilerot,  *t)iat  the  evil  io  the 
world  is  the  fruit  of  bad  education  and  bad  inttitutions.'t 
Accordiuifly  if  those  anion|>st  us  who  can  in  any  wny  help  to 
do  so  will  only  po  on  cnileavnuiing  to  make  ihexc  bad  thing* 
Ixrtlrr,  the  lot  of  mnn  will  t>e  one  of  *  liounitIrM  impmrahle* 
ncn '  and  of  '  auhlime  poMibililiea'  ;  nnd  when  on<;e  conceived 
of  in  lliii,  its  true  light,  life  oflers  to  the  human  loul  an  idea] 
Capable  of  arousiuf;  the  enthusiasm  by  which  il  can  he  realiwd. 

Now  Christianity,  no  douhl,  is  fatal  to  such  an  enthusiasm  u 
this,     it    is    not  indeed    incompatible    witli     many    modentr 
doctrines  of  progress  ;  but  the  secondary  importance  which  it 
attaches  to  the  things  of  this  world,  nmi   especially  the  grare 
imperfections  which  so  long  at  this    world  lasts  will    always, 
according  to  it,  vitiate  human  nature,  retluce  tlie  possibililiei 
of  social   and   polilieal    progress    to    somewhat    narrow    and 
unimpressive  dimensions,  and  sug^rest  an  end  which  is  not  only 
problematic,    but    al    the    best  quite    disproportionate    to    the 
trouble  necessary  for  arriving  at  it.     An  enthusiasm  for  its  own 
purposes  Christianity    could    excite,    and    it    excited    them  by 
touching    the  very   depths  of  human  emotion.     Thus    macii 
Mr.  Morley  fullr  recognizes;  and  he  recognizes    also  that,  (9 
achieve  progress  in  this  world,  men  will  have  to  be  animated  br 
emotions  at  least  as  deep  as  were  ever  excited  io  them  by  t^ 
thought  of  salvation  in  the  other.   Such  being  the  case,  his  cop- 
tcntion  is  as  follows,  that  though  we  destroy  Chrislianily,  theiv 
will  still   remain    in    man    the  same   dormant   emotion    which 
Christianity  irnl1c<l    fortlt ;  and    that  the    human    race   and  iu 
destinies,  if  pmperly   presented  to  the  mind,  will    give  thw 
emotions  an  even    more    a<lef|unte    object,   and    develop  tbem 
to  a  pilch  of  even  greater  intensity  than  they  ever  possessed  of 
reached  under  the  sway  of  the  Christian  teaching. 

We  shall  hare  occasion  presentiv  to  discuss  further  the  ieli> 
gioiis  and  philosophic  bases  of  Radicalism,  as  exponnded  t>( 
Mr.  Morley,  and  we  now  pots  on  to  his  theory  of  Radicalisni " 
applied  to  polities.  We  are  all  by  this  time  familiar  wilti  Mr. 
Morley  as  a  politician  We  know  him  from  his  speeches  in  t^' 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  platform.     VVe  know  liim  »** 
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cuididxte  OD  bii  own  .iccouiK,  aiid  lu  an  ngiltitnr  on  hit  own 
account;  and  we  know  him  aUo  as  an  agitaiur  in  ibv  retinue  of 
Mr.  GladBioDP.  We  know  him — and  our  knowledge  of  him  ii 
the  clearer,  bccauie  of  hi«  mitrkcd  public  coniistencv — as  the 
rxtrcmnl  courtier  of  ihr  mullitudc,  the  rslremcBt  odvocace  of 
appeal  from  wealth  to  porertj,  from  dignity  to  obacuriiy,  from 
knowledge  to  ignorance:  we  know  him  for  the  extreme  ctntma 
be  makes  fur  the  Irish  people,  us  a  democracj  which  ought  to 
be  soverciga  over  its  own  destinies.  It  is  tlierefore  highly 
carious  to  turn  from  the  conduct  of  the  practicml  politician, 
to  the  inner  thoughts  really  approred  of  by  his  reason,  and  to 
compnre  ihe  esoteric  principles  with  the  esoteric  adumbrations 
of  tbem.  The  rompnriton  it  indeed  turpriting.  Mr.  Morlcy's 
theories  of  democracy,  as  calmly  ttatcil  by  him  in  hit  book*,  nrc 
as  remarkable  fur  their  moderation,  as,  when  stated  on  n  public 
pUtforw,  they  are  for  their  crude  extravagance.  To  say  this, 
nowever,  is  to  state  but  half  the  case.  The  diiTerence  between 
the  two  is  not  merely  the  differcnco  between  a  similar  statement 
repeated  in  two  dilTereni  tempers  ;  it  ii  the  difference  between 
two  ttatrmentt  whiKin  ini-nnings  are  coniradictory.  VVbnt  Mr. 
Morlcy  re.-illy  thinks  about  the  matter  the  reader  thall  leanii 
as  far  as  posiihle,  in  Mr.  Morlej's  own  words.  VVe  shall  be 
•orpritcd,  if  any  one  can  recognize  in  it  any  identity  with  the 
views  ioiplieil  or  stated  by  the  Kajlical  politician. 

Tn  b^in  then,  .Mr,  Morley,  in  bis  capacity  of  tcrioM 
thinker,  rejects,  as  completely  and  contemptuously  at  any 
linman  being  can  reject,  such  puerile  ideas  as  the  natural 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  his  eyes  the  divine  right  of 
duoocraciea  is  as  silly  a  superstition  sa  the  dirinc  right  of 
kingc  Divine,  or  natural  right,  haa  nothing  to  <lo  with  the 
Oiatter.  The  claims  of  democracy  are  simply  based  on 
-experience — experience  of  what  in  the  long-run  produces  the 
best  results.  But  what  are  the  best  results?  That  is  the  lirtt 
thing  to  be  settitnl.  Mr.  Morley  slates  this  plainly  enough  in 
the  fulloniog  pussuge,  which,  were  he  to  write  a  treatise  on  the 
«tt  of  government,  would  logically  stand  as  bis  opening 
proposition.  '  All  institutions  ought  to  have  for  their  aim  the 
pbyaic&l,  intellectual,  and  moral  amelioration  of  the  poorest  and 
most  numcTXtut  clatt, — that  it  the  People,'  •  Mr.  Morley  is 
aware  that  many  men,  not  Radicali,  are  willing  to  assent  to 
this.  Tliough  tJiey  would  have  nothing  done  by  the  People, 
they  Would  bare  evervthing  done  for  the  People.  But  Kadicaliim 
tnaintAins  that  the  People  should  not  only  have  good  done  for 
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tbpm,  but  that,  so  far  as  is  pa«sibln,  they  ihonhl  themselves  be 
I nstru mental  in  iloing  it  Tlte  essence  'o(  Knclicalism  is  the 
impdiMnct!  it  ^ivi-s  this  ilodrine. 

\iiw  on  wlint,  nccording  to  Mr.  Morley,  ia  tliU  doctrine 
based  ?  It  is  based,  lie  tells  us,  on  sereral  facts  verified  bv  lon^ 
experience,  the  principal  of  which  we  gather  from  him  arc  as 
follows.  In  the  first  place,  despotisms  and  aristocracies  aliraTs 
postpone,  in  the  long-run,  *  the  larger  inlrmts,  to  the  narrow 
interests  of  llicir  own  order,'  *  and  thus  '  the  best  guarantee  for 
justice  in  public  dealing  it  the  participation  in  their  own 
goremment  of  the  people  most  likely  to  luircr  from  injustice':  t 
to  which  must  1>e  added  ihe  further  fact,  thut  'when  the  lam 
are  made  hy  the  great  body  of  persons  afiecte«)  by  them,'  then 
ij  not  only  a  greater  likelihood  of  their  being  good  laws,  IhiI  a 
'greater  likelihood  of  their  being  obeyed.' ^  The  more  we 
Stndjr  the  character  of  the  People  as  a  whole,  the  more  fully, 
Mr.  Morley  thinkx,  wr  sliall  recognize  these  truths.  We  ab^l 
see  that  'great  bodies  of  mi-n  in  ages  of  trouble  and  confusioti 
Iiave  an  instinctive  feiding  fur  the  fragment  of  truth  which  tliey 
ha]>p«n  to  need  for  the  hour  ; '  §  we  shall  ngrc«  with  Carlyk 
that  'the  inMincts  of  simple  guileless  persons,  likely  to  bt 
counted  stupid  by  the  unwary,  are  sometimes  of  prophetic 
nature,  and  spring  from  the  deep  places  of  the  universe ; '  sod 
we  (linll  recognize  that  in  these  truths  we  have  *  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy.'  || 

'I'iie  People,  however,  Mr.  Murley  fully  recognizes,  are  ool 
always  n  unanimous  body.  One  part  is  ns  apt  to  disagree  wilb 
another  paK,  as  both  may  be  to  disagree  with  an  aristocnH?- 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  majority  should  tarry  tbedsv- 
Mr.  Morley  by  no  means  contends  tliat  this  is  a  perfect  amn^ 
menl,  but  that  it  is  ttie  best  practicable.  *  ICxperience,'  kr 
says,  *has  taught  the  citizens  in  a  popular  government,  tlui 
in  the  long-run  it  is  inont  expedient  for  the  majority  of  Yolct  W 
decide  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  minority  submit  to  ot*T 
laws  whieh  were  made  against  their  will,  Itccausc  they  canned 
avoid  the  necessity  of  undergoing  worse  inconveniences  ths» 
are  involved  in  this  subniisnion.'T^  Government  thus  CoO" 
ducted  may  not  literally  represent  the  will  of  the  t-ntire  P^opl^ 
but  it  rcprncnts  it  more  completely  than  it  could  be  pussihlT 
reprrsentcd  otherwise.  It  ts  the  nearest  approach  we  can  IB>^ 
to  the  ideal  we  ought  to  aim  U. 

These  views,   ns    the   views   of  an    extnnne    Radical, 
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striking  fnr  ihcir  snbricty  Kn<I  inodcratioD :  but  we  now  come  to 

others  which  ate  far  more  unex|>«;tci).     The  P<:(>plr  oii);ht  to 

be  su)>rein«,  and    thruugh    tnajorities   iIm^v    itppniximatHy  arc 

sapreme : — that  is  what  we  have  arrived  at  thus  fur,     Kut  how 

are  these  majorities  to  arrive  at  the  opinions  which  i^ive  them 

their   cohesion?     How  are  thcjr   to  choose   their   i<ieals   and 

their  principles,  and  form  thi^ir  practical  jud);mcnis  on  the  com- 

plicatnl  qucslinns  of  the  tiny?     Mr.  Morl<-y's  answer,  as  comin|E[ 

from  him,  is  sliutling.     They  nm  to  do  nil  this,  not,  as  one 

would  gather  rruni  the  oratory  of  tht-  Radinal  plxtform,  by  some 

mysterious  pnicess  of  mental  fermenlaltoii  amongst  tliirmsclrcs, 

but  under  the  inslmctions  and  guidance  of  a  superior  minority. 

Goreromeots,  says  Mr.  Mortey,  are  not  thinj^s  that '  grow,'  any 

more  than  they  arc  things  which  are  *  made '  arbitrarily.*     They 

are  not  made  arbiinirily,  becnnsc  they  are  made  in  accordance 

with  historical  n(«ds,  ami  the  uctx  of  human  character;  but 

they  cannot   bi)  said  to  grow,  because   they  are   the  result   of 

'deliberate  elTort '  on  the  part  of  individuals,  who  linre  l>ren 

capable  of  guiding  tbeir  fellows.    And  the  same  thing  applies 

not  only  to  the  formation  of  governments,  but  to  the  conduct 

of  Gorernmeoi.     Thus  with  rc)^rd  to  foreign  policy,'; '  iiow,' 

Mr.  Aforlcy  asks,  *  arc  we  to  expect  workmen  lo  make  their  wav 

through.  .  .  the  cntanfflcmrnts  of  intricatcdiplomacy  abroad?'! 

It  is  quite  true  ihnt  in  excepttoonl  times,  in  times  of '  trouble 

and     4:onfaston,'    such    as     produci^l     the    French    Kevolutlon, 

Mr.  Alorley   believes  that    the  impulse  for  rcfunn  does  come 

from    the  masses,  tliat  they  know  too  in  a  general  way  what 

reforms  are  needed,  and   that  the  individuals  who  carry  these 

reforms  into  effect,  instead  of  lea<lin{;  the  multitude,  are  impelled 

by  it.      But  even  in  times  like  these,  this  minority  of  able  men 

is  ret)utsitc  to  give  shape  and  body  to  ideas  and  schemes,  which 

in  the  popnlar  mind  are  only  <»}nccived  of  vaguely  ;  and  thus 

without  this  minority  not  even  tltc  most  popnlar  rcrolution  couM 

have  any  constructive  results,  or  be  more  tlian  a  sanguinary  riot. 

!iut  in  ordinary  times,  iu  times  of  more  [>eaceahle  nntgmn,  the 

[Btt  plajed    by  ihe  minority  is  represeuled  by  Mr.  .Morley  as 

bting   far    more    importont.     The    minority,  of  resolute,  con- 

Tinad,  earnest,  far-seeing  men,  have  not  only  to  carry  out  the 

^tfacs  of  the  people,  but  to  leAd  and  to  form  those  wishes. 

TTiMr  power  is  derived  from  the  fact,   that  llie  mass  of  tlie 

(tnple  appreciati-s  them ;    bnt  they   have  to   create    the    taste 

V  which    they   are    appreciated.     'What    is    important,'  says 

^b.  Morley,  '  is  the  mind  and  attitude  not  of  the  ordinary  man. 
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but  of  tliuae  who  shouitl  b«  extniordinar^'.  The  decisire  aign  of 
tlie  eleratioa  of  a  naltun's  life,  is  to  bo  sougUt  amongst  thote 
who  lead  or  ouglu  to  lead.'  *  In  (jovrmnK'nt,  he  Irllt  u«, 
more  than  in  nnvihint;  else,  we  must  give  ihc  '  KkiU  '  i<i  ilir 
rare  man  who  can  'handle  them,'  Ijccbimp  '  govMnm^nl  doc» 
b:r  '^'^  mefiiu  go  on  bj*  il*eX(,  but  mure  than  Anything  else  in 
tbis  world  demand*  akill.'t  'The  mor«  scientific  xa  e;e' 
«  man  has,  he  says,  the  more  clearly  will  he  aee  the  evils 
of  '  mob-role  ;'t  the  one  thing  'which  wo  can  never  repeat 
too  often'  is  'that  the  history  of  success  is  the  hiBtorT  of 
minorities.'  § 

Ifwc  reduce  this  theory  of  Radicalism  to  some  shoiter  formula, 
it  will  be  found  to  amount  to  this : — thai  itiat  l>est  form  of 
government,  which  is  commonly  called  a  democracy,  is  in 
nralily  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  oligarchy,  or  an  aristocncy, 
deriving  its  |M>n'er  from  and  exercising  its  power  throa^rh  a 
majority,  and  differing  from  other  oligarchies  in  two  potnU 
only.  The  first  paint  is,  that  it  is  based  not  on  the  hcmtitnry 
c|Ualifi  cat  ions,  but  on  ibe  personal  qualities,  of  its  members; 
the  second  is,  that  its  power  over  the  majority  depends  not  on 
coercion,  or  traditions  of  command  and  oi>vdii:nce,  but  on  tb« 
extent  to  which  men  with  exceptional  wills  and  capacitist 
succeed,  by  playing  on  minds  of  an  inferior  order,  in  making 
the  multitude  surrender  its  will  to  theirs. 

Such    then,  according    to    Mr.    Mortey,    is  modem  polilieil 
Radicalism,  as  seriously  believed  in  by  instructed  and  rationtl 
men  ;  and  excepting  in  one  particular  it  is,  whether  true  or  not. 
a  perfectly  tenable  and  consistent  ihenry  of  government.     It  i> 
inconsistent  with  itself  only  in  the  name  which  it  arrogates.    U 
is  not  a  democracy.     The  name  which  could  really  describe  it. 
is  one  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has  never  as  yet  been  madeuis 
of;  it  is  a  conslitulional    uligaicby.      It  is    true    that   agaiai' 
oligarchies  Mr.  Morley  is  always  inveighing.     In  one  place  he 
n-presents  tbem  as,  of  all  forms  of  government,  tlie  one  most 
proof  against  the  teachings  of 'reason  'or'  experience';  |  and  it* 
another  he  flatly  states,  that  the  great  social   movement,  whicb 
govemmenis  exist  to  direct,  'cannot  be  even  guided  by  setecC 
political  oligarchies,  tm  tchaltcer  basis  any  *kcA  oiiyar^hy  ma*f 
r«i'1[   But  it  is  evident  that  the  governmeol  which,  when  off  ib«^ 
platform,  he  himself  advocates,  is  a  'select  political  oligarcbji* 
resting  on  a  basis  which  has  been  stated — that  it  is  this,  and  th»' 
it  is  niitbing  else  but  this. 
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We  can  well  imagins  our  reader*,  who  know  Mr.  Morlc)- 
only  tiirough  tiix  »pr<;rhr»,  t>ring  surprised  at  tbJs  rcvriation. 
But  if  ihej'  doubt  its  trulli,  we  can  eilc  fnrlhvr  pitstagrs  lo 
conrince  tbem.  Tb«y  tliall  hear  how  Mr.  Moilejr  iiMiak*  in  his 
wriiinga  of  ih«  principal  engine  p(>ueMc<l  \>y  real  democratic 
opinion,  and  also  the  value  which  in  oidtnarj'  times  ought  to  be 
attached  to  that  npinioa  iltelf.  The  engine  we  allude  to  ia  the 
Pre».  Of  the  Press  Mr.  Morle?  say*  that  '  it  ia  a  bngc  engine 
for  keeping  ditcutsion  on  a  low  level ' ;  *  and  that  *  the  mind  of 
the  average  joumnlitt '  i>  '  uiaally  a  degree  or  two  loner '  than 
that  of  the  'ordinary'  Knglith  reader.f  Whilst  as  for  the 
democracy,  as  ibiuking  uut  its  opinions  for  itself,  without  the 
h«lp  or  inteiference  of  any  guides  frmn  above,  be  niakea  the 
following  ex(rcmel)'  unllatteriiig  obiervution.  *  VV'itb  most  men 
and  wninen,'  ho  soys,  'the  inakler  element  in  tbeir  opinion  is 
obviijutiy  neither  their  own  reason  nor  their  own  imnginntion 
independent!}'  exercisnl,  but  onlj-  mere  use  and  want,  tempered 
bj  fortuitous  sensation.'  %  This  is  plnin  speaking  enough  ;  but 
At.  Morlej'  can  be  yet  more  emphatic.  Having  told  uh  that 
'the  wise  ttateimnn  in  normal  limes '§  is  guided  by  his  know- 
ledge of  '  science,'  he  tells  us  that  in  '  matters  of  science '  to 
'appeal  to  the  crowd,  is  a*  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.'  |[ 

Well  may  the  reader,  who  knows  Air.  Morley  as  a  politician, 
be  astonished  at  se«ing  what  arc  his  political  convictions  as  a 
thiulter.  If  be  respects  Mr.  Moriey's  intellect  as  siticcrelT  as  w« 
^.  be  will  not  be  astonished  at  these  convictions  in  themstdres; 
bat  if  thev  arc  r«-allv  the  cimvictions  of  intellectual  Radicalism, 
khal  will  astoniih  him  is  ilic:  extiaordinary  difference  betneeu 
tbe  theories  which  inli^llectual  Radicals  hold,  and  the  theories 
which  they  put  forward  when  they  arc  making  'llieir  appeals  to 
tlw  crowd.' 

We  are  not,  however,  left  by  Mr.  Morley  to  study  this 
■iotruiar  phenomenon,  so  far  as  \w  is  etmnerned,  in  the  region  of 
jMilitics  only,  or  onlv  in  the  inconsistency  betwr^en  his  pulitii's 
tn  the  study  and  his  politics  at  the  public  meeting.  The  smiue 
■ncimtislency  is  to  be  traced  in  his  books  tbemxelves,  running 
tbriju|>h  ihem  like  a  flaw  in  a  block  of  marble,  or  in  a  boll, 
■^I'li  making  every  part  of  bis  system,  from  politics  to  religion, 
^Bg  crack^  and  false.  This  is  the  point  to  which  we  are 
>peci!t||y  nniious  to  direct  our  reulert  attention  ;  and  therc- 
'"■^  we  are  specially  anxious  to  make  our  precise  meaning 
*■'**'■  Mr.  Morley's  general  philosophy  of  life  is  nowhere  set 
fonl,  foritially  And  consecutively  in  his  works,  but  it  is  plainly 
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to  be  gntliered  fiom  n  grett  varl«tj  of  paxttgcs.  It  U 
original,  tliougb  it  is  orien  stated  witb  originalilv.  Its  outlioM 
are  perfectly  familiar,  and  we  at  once  rccogniie  it  as  a  definite 
system  which  ibe  auihor  has  oonsciously  adopted,  nnd  to  tvbicb 
be  has  ^iTcn  bia  faith.  But  side  by  side  witb  the  passages  in  _ 
which  this  system  is  stated,  is  Riiothcr  series  of  passages,  dt^alin^  M 
with  various  subjects,  and  incidentally  vspressing  jiulginnili 
formed  by  the  author's  intctllrct  in  moinenii  nlien  his  cou- 
sciouiness  of  the  system  bu  been  in  abeyance,  and  be  has 
ceased  to  be  shackled  bv  it.  'I'hese  judgments  form  the  most 
curious  features  in  Mr.  Slorlcy's  writioKS ',  for  they  show  him, 
when  not  coiuciously  on  duty  as  tbe  defender  or  exponent  ol 
Radiotliam,  as  the  most  trenchant  though  unconscions  critic  it 
would  be  possible  to  imagine,  of  every  main  proposition  on 
which  his  tormulaled  Kadicjilism  depends.  In  the  sphere  of 
religion,  in  ilie  s]ih<-re  uf  jiiycholngy,  in  ibc  sphere  of  morals, 
this  is  the  ease  to  ibe  same  degree  as  it  is  in  the  sphereef 
politics.  Whilst  with  one  band  be  is  laboriously  rearing  hit 
theoretical  structure,  with  the  other  he  is  steadily  unscrewing 
the  fastenings  that  held  this  structarc  together.  He  ia  onin- 
tentionslly  playing  the  part  of  Balaam  inverted  ;  and  when  he 
would  fain  lift  his  voice  to  bless  his  principles,  his  nalursl 
common  sense,  like  an  inmical  dntiny,  constnins  the  nnlia]>|it 
prophet  to  curse  them  altogether. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  treatment  of  that  religion  of  pragrou 
which  he  supposes  is  <o  supplant  Christianity.     Tbe  very  basi> 
of  this  religion   consisu  of  an   exalted   view  of  the  digoit> 
of  human   nature,    as   contrasted   with    tbe   depravity   wbidi 
Cliriitinnity    imputrs    to    it,   of  a    reverence    for    ihis    present 
life  as  contrnsli-d   with  the  ClirJilian  contempt  fur  it,  and  of 
a  belief  that  the  welfare    of  our   fellow*  is  uaturftlly  so  dear 
to   us,   that   our   sense  of  union  with   them   is  so  close,  aitd 
that  the  fuiarc  of  humanity  is  so  sublime,  ttuit  we  shall  pre — ■- 
sently  come  to  feel  for  our  forefathers  atid  for  our  descendants.^ 
nn  emotion  as  overpowering.nscxnlting.and  as  inspiring,  asth^^ 
Christian  love  for(>od,*    These  arc  Mr.  .Morlcy *s  views  when 
is  speaking  of  the  matter  ofticially;  but  when    be  forgets  tli 
oiigcacies  of  bis  oflicial  theory,  and  truils  to  his  own  observa 
lions  and  knowledge  of  life,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  h  -^ 
docs  not  contradict  witb  a  sombre  and  savage  bitterness.     MirT™ 
whom,  as  wo  havo  seen,  he  describes  officially  as  an  *  excell*^^ 
and  helpful    being,'  with  'infinite  capacities'  for  all    the  fii^^ 
things  imaginable,  he  elsewhere  declares  to  Imi  tainted  in  Uisvei:^ 


t!3 
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ilUK  wilb  '  rnpacitj,  lust,  an<l  bloodj'  riolcnc«.'  *  OHictftllr  l>e 
declures  that  tlie  '  bruthethood  '  of  excelleDt  and  lielpful  beings 
will  supply,  b^  ibeir  praise  and  blamo,  boib  the  motives  and 
the  sanclion  nf  mnnlity.  UaofficiallVi  ho  broabsout  into  the  fol- 
luwin^  sig:niricant  exctnmation  :  '  How  pilifal  a  thin<>  s(>cms  ihc 
approval  or  disappTovftl  of  these  cri-aturc*  of  tho  convrnlioDs  of 
an  hour,  n»  ohp  ligurrs  the  mereihrs*  vnstncss  of  the  universe  of 
matter,  sweeping  along  throngh  vicwlrss  spaocl't  And  those 
destinies  of  tnorlals  which  ofiicially  be  calls  sublimn,  unolTicially 
he  compares  to  the  must  unreal  and  unsubstantial  of  things — b> 
(be  shadows  of  trees  in  waler.t  Priests,  wbo  abandoned  their 
profettiiHi  at  the  French  Revolution,  declared  that  thev  bad  hardly 
been  able  to  say  mass,  owing  to  tlic  difficulty  ibcy  felt  in  sup- 
pressing their  laughter.  Mr.  Morley  seems  hardly  able  to 
recite  ibc  creed  of  Humanity  without  sighing  at  every  article, 
as  if  ptercnl  by  the  tbougtit  lluit,  not  it  is  true,  but  its  con- 
trary. What  his  tlicory  requires  him  to  say,  lie  says,  often  with 
unction,  always  with  emphasis:  but  the  emphasis  is  bitter,  as 
Ihousb  he  winced  at  forcing  himself  to  apply  it.  What  com- 
pletely annihilates  his  theory,  seems  wrung  from  the  very  depth 
of  bis  intellect  and  his  experience. 

This  is  not  tnic  only  of  his  general  estimate  of  humanity ;  it 
is  tni«  of  every  detail  of  that  estimate — of  the  individual  lot,  as 
well  as  of  the  collective.  Officially  Iw;  speaks  of  '  the  full  and 
the  ever-festal  life,'  J  open  to  those  who  know  how  to  seek  it  ; 
any  disiwiief  in  the  dignity  of  man's  life  he  pushes  aside  ax 
'  mischievous.'  |]  Unoilieially  he  noiuts  to  the  iinpressivenrss  of 
Burke's  exclamation—'  What  shaoowswc  are,  and  what  shadows 
we  pursue  1 '  ^  lio  declare*  that '  misery  stalks  after  us  all,  and 
a  man's  life  is  left  to  the  sting  and  smart  of  irrecoverable 
things  ; '  '*  whilst  as  an  odd  comment  on  the  consolation  which 
tbc  religion  of  Homnnity  is  to  give  us,  'the  black  and  horrible 
^ve,'  he  snvs,  '  is  indeed  the  end  of  our  communion.'  tt 

A  comment  still  oalder  on  that  same  religion  is  this.  One 
of  its  prineijial  doct^in<^!t  is  the  doctrine  of  progress.  It  is 
(miy-  by  this  doctrine  that  we  can  'Justify  in  the  sight  of 
humanity  our  provisional  aocjuieaccnco  in  the  present  lot  of 
millions ; '  *{  and  it  is  from  '  devout  contemplation  *  of  this 
progress,  that  our  spiritual  vitality  in  our  struggles  against 
sclnshness  and  despondency  is  to  be  nourished. §{     But  when 


•  •  Didcro(,' vol  U.  p.  32:1.  t  ■Ompiwnis*.*  dl  198. 

t  •Botti*Bsu,'v<^.  U.l>.3:i8.  $  IbiiL  vol  j.  n.  l!& 

' MisMllsalM,'  vol.  Hf.-irr.  ^  ' Buikc,'  p.  ina. 
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wc  como  to  examini^  Mr.  Morloy's  ricw  of  proercsa  more  ciosdjr, 
we  fini)  him  tlpclsrini;  ihst  it  is  nn  alTair  of  curb  incalculable 
slowai^ss  tbst  tb(^  widest  imaginations  can  banlly  cnrrr  a*  to 
the  timet  wtx^ii  it  shitll  re.icb  its  I'oniiummatiun.  '  Slvriads 
of  lives,' he  »avs,  mj*l  intervene,  '  aitd  itnmeBsurubk-  geiiln^ic 
periods  of  time.'  *  '  The  sinallest  step  is  t»dy  and  diliiculi/t 
*A  lew  Btrns  only  bave  ^et  be«D  trarersicd.' {  More  dialieartCD* 
ing  still,  this  progrosa  is  not  only  alow,  but  it  is  'an  exception,' 
some  rnt^cs  Ijcing  '  fandBtncnlnllj'  deficient  in  'ctvifixable 
qualitj' : '  §  M-lillst,  (o  crown  all,  Mr.  .Morlrr  ■»  more  than  one 
place  adiiitCx  thnt  history,  observation,  and  peraonal  ex|>erieace, 
in  many  wiijs  and  often  suggest  to  us,  that  progress  is  altogether 
nn  illusion.  II 

But  the  moat  crushing  exposure  of  ihe  futility  of  ih«  doc- 
trine, as  a  means  of  exciting  in  the  individual  a  controlling 
spiritual  devotion,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Morley's  trcMtinrni  of 
what  seems  quite  an  alien  subject.  We  refer  to  tbe  way  in 
which  hn  argues  tbe  point,  that  in  human  conduct  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  action*  which  niv  to  be  classed  as  self- 
regarding,  and  tlierefore  to  be  left  free;  and  that  tbe  very 
possibility  of  progress  depends  on  our  recognition  of  this. 
He  is  arguin);  against  those  who  maintain  that  no  aciioni 
are  self-rcganling,  but  that  all  have  some  ulterior  social  con- 
sequence;  and  hts  contention  is,  not  that  bis  opponents  are 
wrong  in  point  of  thcorv,  but  that  their  theory  ignores  n  dis- 
tinction which  is  drawn  by  common  experience.  All  iictiuns 
very  possibly  liave  some  ulterior  consetjuence ;  but  the  coiue- 
4]uencea  of  some  are  direct  and  near,  others  ore  '  indirect  and  at 
A  distance.'  Thus,  he  points  out,  there  may  be  many  acts  '  by 
engaginir  in  which  at  any  (•'ivcn  moment  the  doer  is  neglecting 
other  oois,'  which  might  be  socially  beneficial.  '  Rut  as  a 
matter  of  observation,'  he  SAVS,  *and  for  purpou-s  of  practical 
morality,  there  are  kinds  of  action  whose  con^ctiuences  do  not 
go  beyond  the  doer  of  them.  .  .  ,  The  connection  between  tbe 
act  and  its  influence  on  others  is  so  minute,  .  .  .  though  quite 
certain,  distinct  and  Iraceable.'^l  What  an  admission  is  thisi 
Here  we  have  a  class  of  acts,  whose  influence  is  distinct  and 
traceable  in  the  very  age  in  wbicb  the  doer  lives,  prolwbly  oa 
the  very  individuals  whom  he  knows;  but  because  the  influence 
is  remote,  it  is  supposed  not  to  concern  him  :  anil  yet  tbe  whole 
meaning  of  his  life,  the  soutxm.'  of  hii  highest  endeavours,  his 
restraint  in  temptation,  and  his  comfort  in  death,  is  suppufcd 

•  ■  BousHVD,'  vol.  i.  p.  ISO :  and  '  Compromiw,'  p-  2SS. 
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to  Fr«t  on  his  virid  ami  ritnl  rocognilinn,  that  hU  nets  hare  bd 
influL'nri?  inRnhcIv  mnrr  ti-mnio — an  influrncrs  wliii^li  cvon  if 
ocriitiD,  is  iititta-r  iliiiinct  nur  tmciMblc— nn  influetitw,  not  on 
people  bv  know*,  nut  on  an  age  he  know*,  l>ul  on  '  myriatli  of 
lives '  whose  character  he  cannot  eveo  conjecture,  and  on  vague 
*  consnniniations '  which  will  be  accomplished  onljr  after  '  im- 
measurable |^olof;ic  periods  of  time.'  Thus  the  whole  pouibility 
of  Radical  progrc**  depends  on  our  recognizing  d  di«tinctinn, 
whilp  Kndir.tl  religion,  the  supposed  soul  of  that  progress, 
depends  on  our  enthusiastically  denving  it. 

Let    us    turn    to  Mr.    Morle^''s    psychoIugjT    >ud    his     moral 

pbilosophjr  ;  and  we  find  him  confuting  biraself,  and  confusing 

bia  own    arf^umenta,   in    the    same   disastrous    manner.      He 

formally  commits  himself  to  the  ffiest  and  important  doctrine, 

that  tlie  will   is  not  free,  and  maintains  that  we  must,  bavin); 

ilisrorrred    this,  reci)nstnicl   our    ideas   of  ethicnl    praise    and 

hiame,  and,  if   wc   use   tlie    old  terms,  use  them    in    changed 

lensea.      It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  find   any   writer 

who  bandies  about  terms  of  ethical  admiration  aiHl  opprobrium, 

in  a    mood    more    exactly    resembling;    that    of    a   dissenting 

Christian.      His  ostensible  belief,  is  the    belief  of   Holbach, 

that   B    man  is  no  more  to  blame    for  throwing  himself  out 

of  a  window,  than   he  i*  for  Wing  thrown  out,*      He  praises 

Heivetius  for  his  wiMlom   in   rci^ngnixing  *  that  men  are  what 

<^T  must  be,  that  all    hatred  against  tli«m  is  unjust ;  that  a 

fuol  prwiuces  follies  just  as  a  wild  shrub  produce*  sour  l>errit^s, 

inil  thai    Ut    insult    bim   is  to  reproach    the  oak  for  bearing 

Kom*  instead  of  olives.'t     And  yet  epithets  such  as  '  degraded,' 

'filthy,' 'uBclran,' and 'frivolous,' he  applies  right  and   left  of 

liiin,  like  a  lash.     A  class  of  men  who  do  nothing  but  art  on 

■h permission,  and    exercise   their  discretion  in  s<rlf-regixiding 

Ktions,  he  denounces  for  'disloyalty'  not  to   their  fellows,  but 

'<0  their  own    intellect.'     If  he  does    not   insult  them,  he   is 

tiKful  to   tell   us   that   it  is  only  because   they   are   beneath 

'■Icdamatnrv  indignation,'  that  '  they  hare  a  hell  of  their  own,' 

*i>il  that   they  realize  '  the  abomination    of  desolation   of  the 

'"■■Ua  spirit. t '     If  wc  enquire   how  Mr.    Morley  justifies  this 

™pkgr.  we  can  find   in  bis   books  an  explicit  statement  to 

'"listen  ua;  but  if  the  one   is  surprising,  the  otlier  is   more 

f'wi'iiiing  still.     'It  is  better,'  says  Mr.  Slorlev,  *to  awaken 

^  *a  individual  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  his  own  character, 

n  to  da  anything  ...  to  dispose  him  lo  lay  the  blame  an 

iMy  \  Society  is  after  all  only  a  name  for  other  people.'  ^ 


*'IK<ktnt,'Kd.iL|>.lT». 
I  'CtaNfManiM,'  pfL  90-113. 
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So  ipcaki  thc!  follower  of  Iiolb«<:li  aikI  of  Hclvetlu«,  as  if 
<tnctrinn,  of  wliicli  hu  is  the  profvusral  exponent,  weni  nut  pre- 
ci»lr  th(^  doctriiK-  lliat  he  here  deoiex,  an  if  tbe  atw.  [xiini  in 
which  h<!  <)ifi(.-is,  as  to  tbc  subjccl  in  cjuestioii,  fti>m  hit 
opponents,  were  not  the  belief  on  bis  part  that  tbe  responsibilil}- 
for  a  man's  character,  docs  lie  with  other  people,  and  oot  at  all 
with  himself — tliat  his  xcry  will  is  the  creature  of  ci  ream  stance*  ■ 
which  others  hare  rreatnl  for  him.  fl 

Strangely  enough,  however,  Mr.  Motley  doe«  not    sec  thi«.     > 
One  wriuiil  have  thought  that,  in  reviewing  his    works,  prior  to 
their  TL-publlcuiiun,  this  extraordinary  discrepancy  in  rvaiooin^ 
would  have   been    noticed    by  him,  and    been  removed;    bat 
instead  of  havini;  removetl  it,  he  repeats  it    in  a  subsM)D«nt 
volume  ;  and  he  repeats  it  this  time  not  in  a  passing  sentence, 
but  with  a  solemn  elaboration,  and  a  philosophical  floumb  of 
inimpets.       He   delibiratelr    endeavours    in    his    volame    no 
'  Compromise,'  to  establish,  in  «pite  of  liis  n^jeciion  of  frre-wtll, 
that  the  philosopher  is  justified  in  Judging  what  has  been,  by 
what   might  have  been.     Sir  Jamex  Stephen,  he  tells  ds,  Iioj 
joined  issue  with  him  on  thii  point,  declaring '  **  that  might  haiY 
been  "  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  sane  speculation  ;'  and  Mr.  Morley 
nndcitakes  to  prove  that  Sir  James  Stephen  is  wronj*.     A  nwit 
astounding  piece  of  intellectual  blundering  and  floundering  it 
would    \)p  hard  to  find   in    the  writings  of  any  olucstcd  iiiu. 
Mr.  Alorley's  views  shall  be  given  in  his  own  wonU, 

'  It  is  surely,'  ho  says,  speaking  of  Sir  Jamcfl  Stephen's  statallMBi, 
'oxtendiug  optimism  too  far  to  insist  on  carrying  thia  back  rioU 
thiwigh  tlio  ages.     To  mo,  tho  histoi?  of  naaukind  is  a  liugo  ptMStr. 
.  .  ,  Socie^  hu  a  certain  order  of  progress  .  .  .  but  within  thootly 
poBsiblo  order  thoro  is  always  room  for  all  kinds  ai>d  d«grMt « 
invention,  imprommcnt,  and  hnnp;  and  unhappy  Bccidonl.  .  .  .  0^ 
corlnin  i^lcps  are  poKihle  at  a  time ;  but  it  is  not  incritable  that  tbc« 
potcntinl  nilvances  sliall  all  be  realised.     Dnc*  any  ouo  anppoiK  ll^ 
Tnrg<it,  for  example,  was  Ibo  only  man  that  over  livod  who  niig^' 
haTo  donu  more  for  society  than  he  was  allowed  to  doV  .  .  ,  Iltil^ 
assuredly  hua  not  moT«d  without  relation  of  eniiKo  and  ofioct;  ilii* 
record  of  nociat  growth  and  its  eoaditiuns;  but  it  i*  a  record  aba  <^ 
interni]>li(>u,  and  nuBadTeotiire,  and  porturbatiun.  .  .  .  Wu      ~ '~ 
Iha  paat  fur  the  same  rcMBon  tliist  we  aocept  the  laws  of  the 
System,  though  aa  Cuml«  aajs,  wa  can  easily  ooueelre  them  Mf 
in  cortaiu  resiKtcl^;  but  it  is  sniely  mere  luidrammcr  madaetfi. 
think  tliut  we  have  oome  bythe  easicet  of  allimagitiablu  routes  tt'D'' 
present  puiot  iu  the  march.' — '  Compromise,'  pp^  80-82. 

Had  Mr.   Morley  not  himself  tu^^sted   a  wonl,  wc 
ourcclvcs  have    been  completely   at  a  loss  to  find  one  wB 
could  fitly  characterize  this  farraj^o  of  confuuoa  and  not 
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As  it  is,  we  ja^y  borrow  from  his  own  vocabulary,  and  call  it 
*  vaett  midsnmmrT  mtulncu.'    Th«  fundamental  confuBioa,  wbicb 
undcrliec  tlir  whole  of  it,  comns  to  the  >urf«cr  in  throi'  signi- 
ficant worilt — th«  wonlit  '  polcntini,'  *  con<virnbl<;,'  and   '  imn- 
ginablv,'  all  of  whicli    arc  used  hy  Mr.  Murley  as  if  thej-  wore 
s^nonyinous  wilb  'possible,'     Mr.  Morlev  says  that  he  acreptt 
the  facts  of  the  haman  past,  as  be  is  ^od  eiiou^-h  to  accept  the 
lawa  of  the  solar  ajstcm  ;  bnt  all  the  same,  in  certain  respects, 
be  can  rAsil;  conceive  them  improred.     But  what  does  this 
mean?     It  mcnns,  and  it  can  mean  onij,  that  he  can  conjure 
up  some  sort  of  picture  of  a  universe  which  in  certain  respects 
might  hare  been  Ix- Iter  for  man.     No  doubt  Mr.  Mori er  can ; 
bnt    surciv    he    s|M.-aks    too    uodestlr.     \«(    onlv    lie,    hut    we 
oarselves,  or  anybody,  could  conceive  of  a  universe   impr(«ve<l 
not  only  in  certain  respects,   but  in  countless  respects.     Uur 
improvements  would  include  amongst  other  things  such  chanjEes 
in  the  laws  of  matter,  as  would  make  ns  all  immortal,  all  young, 
all  beautiful,  and  all  rich — as  would,  in  short,  make  all  of  us 
endlessly  nnd    supremely  happy.      Hut  when    we    say  we   can 
ctmccivc  of  such   eh:)nges,  we  mean  only  that  we  can  cronceive 
them    in  the  form  of  some  airy  image,  behind   which    there  is 
nothing.     I'he    least    cliange   really  made  in  the  solar  system, 
would  imply  some  change  in  every  pari  of  it,  and  not  in  it 
only,  but  in  the  entire  material  universe  ;  and  the  least  of  these 
changes,  the  most  minute,  the  most  inhnitesintal,  would  be  as 
absolutely  essential  to  the  result,  as  the  greatest  and  the  most 
overwhelming.     Does   Mr.    Morley  m<-an   that  he  can  conceive 
the   whole  of  these  changes?     Kvidenllv   he  does  not.     Then 
what  does  he  mean  ?     He  means  merely  that,  having  tlie  ordi- 
nary gift  of  imagination,  he  is  able  to  employ  it  in  a  childish 
form  of  castle- building.     He  is  able  to  amuse  himself  as,  if  wo 
(eenllect  right,  Lazy  Harry  and  Fat  Kate  amuM?d  ihomsetves  in 
the  nursery  story,  when,  being  absolutely  jienniless  both  of  them, 
ibey  began  to  settle  what  they  would  do,  if  Harry  found  one 
dollar  and  Kate  gave  him  another.     But  what  has  a   man's 
ttpacity  for  fancies  of  this  kind  to  do  with  the  possibiitties  of 
tiie  solar  system?     Can  its  !aw»  Im!  altered  now?     I'Ininly  they 
«nni>t.       Was  there  ever  a  time  when   they  could   luive  been 
iliered?      If  so,  when?      And   how  did   the   constitution   of 
msller  dtlTer  then  from  its  constitution  now?     When,   let  us 
I        uk  Mr.  Morley,  did  the  solar  system  resemble  Mr,  Gladslono 
\        in  having  three  courses  open  to  it,  or  even  two  ?     Whslcver 
B       eounc  it  took,  that  course  must  have  been  determined  by  some 
I       (^Dsc  pre-existing.     To  Question  this  for  an  instant,  is  to  upset 
I       tlic  very  bases  of  his  philosophy :  and  when  Mr,  Morley  says 
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that  the  law»  of  matter  mi^ht  hare  l>ccn  improved,  he  would  bt 
speaking  ever/  whit  as  rationAllj*,  pvcty  whJl  as  much  to  the 

Eiirposc,  if  he  said  that  an  acorn  might  bring  fortli  a  canaiy- 
inl. 
And  now  let  u>  turn  to  man   and  to  hunnn  history.     Mr, 
Morlcj  a<)niiu,  w<-  should  rather  my,  he  procluins,  that  thry 
stnnd  on  the  same  fooling  as  the  Uws  of  the  solar  systvui,  an<l 
thiit  the  fiction  of  free-will,  which  alone  made  them  sevin  to 
diifer,  has  been  hounded  for  ever  out  of  the  company  of  sane 
beliefs.     What  can  he  mean  th<;n  by  saying  that  '  within  the 
only  possible  order  there  is  always    morn    for   all    kinds  and 
dngreriof  improvement'?    Let  us  ask  him  the  following  question: 
How  docs  he  suppose  that  at  any  giv<^n  ikHimI,  iniprovcment  of 
any  kind  or  dr-grce  is  lo  be  made?     Ry  men  and  by  the  men 
then  existing — for  example,  by  a  man  like  Turcot,  who  Mr. 
Morley  cites  as  an  excellent  case  in  point,  of  a  man  who  nti^U 
have    done   more    than  he  ivas  alJowed  to  do.       By  this  Mr. 
Morlcy  means,  that  there  were  c«-rtain  forces  in  Tnrgot,  which 
bad  to  act  amongst  many  nniagonistlc  circumstance*,  and  thai, 
had    the  circumsuinrps  bc^nn  different,  the  eifect   of  the  forces 
would  have  bcM.-n  dill'erenl.     But   Mr.  Morley  forgets  the  most 
im]>0Ttanl  fact   in   the  situation,  that,  if  Turgut,  his  genius, 
and  his  sets,  were,  as  Mr.  Morley  asserts,  the  necessur}-  results 
of  all    that  had    fjone    before,  the   circumstances    surri>unding 
Turgot  were  equally    necessary  also.     The  events,   which    by 
inexorable    sequences    culininatctl    in    Turgot's    wisdom,    were 
inv:xorably  linked  with  other  events,  which  cnilmiriatcd  in  the 
ignorance    of    those   others    by    whom    Turgot's    wisdom    was 
thwarted:  and  if  the  denier  of  free-will  believes  that  amongst 
an  infinity  of  remote  causes,  and  of  circumstances  collaterally 
connected,  there  lurks  that  possibility  of  a  break  in  the  cliain 
of  necessity,  which  in   nearer  events  he  denies  with  such  pas- 
sionate emphasis,  we  can  only  sny  that  this  belief  is  the  pbanlom 
of  a  brain  grown  giddy  with  the  contemplation  of  a  problem  it 
was  too  feeble  to  gnup.      VVhat  might  tiave  b«en  may  bo  dis- 
cussed with  meaning  by  the  believer  in  f^ee^-will;  but  for  the 
denier  of  it  nothing  might  have  been  but  what  has  been.      The 
actual  has  been  the  only  possible;  and  it   may   be   said  with 
equni  truth  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  poisiblc  worlds,  and  tbo 
worst  also. 

'  With  «nrtliV  fint  clay  thej  did  tho  butt  man  Imiiafl, 
And  tliure  of  tbo  Isat  harvest  aowcd  thosotd, 
And  th«  first  inoRiing  of  oroution  wrote 
What  the  last  dawn  of  itiokuuiug  shall  read,' 

For  the  thinker  who  denies  free-will,  this  is  the  iaeritable 

conclusion. 
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ooncIiuioQ.  Lei  him  p;tin(  (tit  ilioiigliu  nn  inch  thick,  to  thit 
favour  ihej'  mu»t  pome.  \V>  iip«tl  not,  ImwcvRr,  purtnc  the 
■ubject  furlher.  We  nre  not  wr'uiog  I<>  cnnrinirc  rmr  ivAtlen  «f 
«  Stuprn<)ous  truth,  but  to  cxhthit  the  ahiunlity  of  Mr.  Motleys 
•mtggica  Against  it.  Th«  hislorj-  of  mankind,  he  »/>,  is  to 
him  "■  huge  pts-allrr."  He  might  n«  wpll  «ay  that  th« 
climate  of  th«  Pole  wnt  a  huge  pis'aJler,  he^'nute  he  can  fuicjr 
cunellia  treei  jawing  on  an  iceberg.  Mid  potatoes  and  truffles 
loataring  tbemuvei  io  the  ice. 

Let  us  pocB  on  to  ceitain  further  examples  of  the  same  coa- 

fasioa.     Like  all  philosophers  of  hii  scliool,  who  conceive  of 

our  dnty  to  society  as  the  sole  standard  of  Ethics,  he  is  con- 

atontly  introducing  another  of  a  wholly  diSerrnt  kind,  and  that 

is  .\bslract  Truth,      Hit  pages  bristle  with  lolemn  allusions  to 

ibis — to    'Tnilli,    alone    of  all    wonis    rssirntinllv    ilivinc  and 

Mcro-aanct.'  •     We  need  not  multiply  references.     It  i»  enough 

h)  tty,  that  a  Urge  portion  of  his  volume  on  *  Compromise '  is 

drroled  to  maintaining  that  error  can  never  be  useful,  and  that, 

Uic  more  fully  wo  look  Truth  in  the  face,  the  better  it  must 

■Mctsorily  be   for  us;  or  that,  as  he    puts  it  elacwhere,  'the 

poacuion  of  ever  more  and  more  tnilh  makes  life  over  better 

vortb  having,  and  worth   presrrving."t     And  yet  the  moment 

lit  comes  to   apply  this  maxim    to   life,  we  nrtu.-illy  find    him 

dtiiberately  and  solemnly  repudiating  it.    He  admit*  that  <.'arlyle 

■ittating  a  profound  truth  in  saying  'That  the  world  is  after 

sti  a  show,    a    phenomenon    or    appearance,    no    real    thing.* 

'V«,'  replies  Truth's  apostle,  '  but  deep  souls  dealing  with  the 

pnctical  questions  of  Kociety,  do  well  to  push  the  vision  as  far 

'mm  them  as  they  can,  and  to  suppose  that  the  world  is  no 

Still  more  remarkable  \»  his  way  of  applying  his  principles  with 
|t^rd  mil  to  Truth  itself,  hut  to  the  Ix-st  means  of  arriving  at 
■L  The  best  means,  as  he  says  over  and  over  again,  is  entire 
(oleratioo,  entire  freedom  of  thought,  entire  libertv  of  teaching, 
Olltre  renunciation  of  pcrseeution.  On  no  point  is  Mr.  Morley 
»iaie  loud  than  this.  On  no  crime  does  he  pour  forth  xuch 
*Ofa  u  on  restraint  of  teaching  and  opinion.  And  yet  when 
ie  oomes  to  apply  bis  principles  to  practice,  we  find  him 
(ktJaring  with  all  the  emphasis  possible,  that  the  attempt  to 
teKfa  a  child  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  entirety,  should  bo 
■mied  as  one  would  treat  an  attempt  at  '  physical  mutilation.' § 

But  space  warns  us  that  we  must  be  bringing  oar  observa- 
tions to  n  clow.     In  analyzing  Mr.  Morley 's  inconsistency,  wc 
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WgKn  witli  his  politics ;  wr  Iiavr  noir  Inured  the  sune  incon- 
siitcnry  through  the  (^nliro  fmm^worV  of  hi*  thouffhls  :  we  baine 
W'cn  him  iis  i»  wiirshipperof  humaiiitv  in<tii3iriousty  blaspheming; 
his  IVitj- ;  a»  prophet  iif  the  »-atue  ollife,  tlcclariii];  life  valaelru ; 
as  the  denier  ot" free-will,  shuffling  out  of  the  doctrine  of  nccMsitj ; 
as  the  advocate  of  Truth,  t«llinfr  us  to  forget  onr-half  of  it ;  and 
as  the  advocate  of  froedom  of  opinion,  demanding  with  bitter 
(TTavity  the  siipprntion  of  opinions  li«ld  hy  the  oiitjoTity  of  the 
Christian  world.  And  now  it  n-inain*  to  ask  for  the  explana- 
tion of  this.  This  bring*  us  hack  agnin  to  his  politics,  for  it  is 
in  his  character  as  a  politician  that  the  explanation  we  teqwirr 
is  to  be  found. 

At  what  period  in  hi^  life  Mr.  Mortey  first  recognized  himself 
as  a  Radical  party  man  wr  do  not  knoir,  and  wc  are  not  con* 
ccmcd  to  enquire.     But  wo  do  knnw — for  his  writingTt  rleuljF 
show    it    to    us — tlint    ho    must    hare    connected     himself  lo 
Radicalism,  heart  and  soul  and  intellect,  long  before  he  ^veM 
tlie  world  the  earliest  of  his    republisheil    writing,     Withooi 
treip.ixxing  on  any  of  those  domains  the  privacy  of  which  we 
should  be  the  last  persons  lo  violate,  his  books  supply  o«  with  a 
certain  political  biography  of  th«ir  author,  wblclt  we  arc  quite  J| 
witliin  our  rights  in  treating  as  public  property ;  and  in  this  U 
biography  is  to  ho  found  the  explanation  we  are  in  search  of.  ~ 
Mr.  Morley's    political    creed,    f<ir    whati-ver    reasons    he   fim 
embraced  it,  serins  to  owe  all  its  detail.i,  all  il*!  proofs,  andibr 
assurance  with  which  he  holds  it,  to  observation  at  second  hsmL 
He  has  not  derived  them  from  an  underBtanding  of  hts  o«ii 
country,  or  of  his  own  age  ;  but  from  literary  study  of  anotbtr 
country,  and  of  another  age,  from  a  study  of  Franco  before  airf 
during  the  Revolution.     So  far  as  we  can  judge,  he  must  haw 
stirted  on  these  studies  with  Radical  sympathies  alnuuly  stroo^l.T 
developetl ;  hut  be  that  as  it  may,  sympathies  of  this  kind  sw 
the  only  sympathies  which  have  accompanied  him  through  ibr 
course  of  his  work,  and  he  has  seen  events  solely  through  thor 
partial  light.     One  result  of  this  has  been  that,  baring  fatra 
able  to  sec  only  the  evil  in  the  old  r^r/ime  in  France,  no  lu* 
become  incapable  of  seeing,  or  at  least  of  heartily  nppreriaiini:. 
the  elements  of  inratcidable  valtie  in  the  established  order  r^ 
whety).     Those  whn  are  familiar  with  the  language  and  view(«J 
continental  Socialists  in  I^ondon,  tell  us  that  numbers  of  tkv 
imagine  that  in  this  country  every  institution  prevails  whit^ 
strikes  them  as  most  oppressive  on  the  Continent ;   and  tbal 
they  perplex  their  English  auditors  by  asking  them,  in  tenible 
tones,  how  long  they  will  submit  to  such  an    atrocity  at  ^ 
conscription.      In  the  same  way  Mr.  Morlcy,  from  bis  litewT 

■tndiai 
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:)tudies  of  France:,  ha»  carn«i1  away  nilh  him  tlin  curious  bugbear 

of  IViviteae.    VVbat  in  ihi*  vounlr^  bet  tneaiiK  by  pnrilcgc  wc 

ui^ht  well  be  at  a  Ima  to  say.    TUe  cunsiituiiiiiuil  power  of  tlic 

ilousp  of  Lorcia  forius,  we  presume,  Home  part  of  bU  ideas  ;  but 

it  plainly  can  form  a  Tcry  small  part  only  ;  for  be  telU  un  tliat 

the  iWtmction  of  privilc^o  '  more  than  anything  olso  '  sums  up 

thi;  meaninif  of  Kadicnl  progrcis  in  the  world  ;*  and  it  is  surely 

giving  piogrctt  a  rrry  lirnJU-d  scope,  to  make  the  abolition  of 

the  Hou>v  of  Lords  anything  else  but  one  nf  its  minor  objects. 

Nor    a^in  c*a  be    be  thinking  of  any  privileges    wliieli    the 

Lords  enjoVt  outside  those  which  come  to  them  an  eonxtitutional 

te^isIaloTH  ;  for  wo  have  it  on  the  high  authority  of  Professor 

Thorold  Rogers,  that  (he  only  privilcj^c  of  this  kind  which  the 

klfords  still  retain  is  thst  of  goinj^  into  dinner  in  a  certain  order 

'of  precedence.     We  can  quit<^  fancy,  ibat  to  Professor  Tborold 

Ro^re    the  destruction    of  this    privilege   may    teem    a   stif- 

ficieot  justification  of  Ka<lica)i>m  ;  for  in  a  moment  of  happy 

candour   he   in*l«uced,   as    a    typical    triumph   to   I>e   looked 

[orward   to    by  the   faiiiifut   in   the   Radtc.il   millenuium,  the 

IkCt   that    Lord    Saliiibury    would    be   reduced    to    'plain    Mr. 

Ctcll,'     But    we    can    baidly    imagine    that    this    would    coo- 

tnt  Mr.  Moiley.     \t'hat  then  are  the  privileges  which  Kadi- 

(alitm  csist*  to  combat?     Arc  they  the  privileges  given  by 

*altb,     in     the    way    of     education,    of     travelling,    and    of 

Iriiare?    They  cannot  be  that,  for  Mr.  Morley  is  no  communist. 

What  then  are  they  ?    It  would  appear  that  they  consist  in  thia, 

uil  in  nMhing   besides    this — lu  the  natural,  and  unwritten 

potige,  which  the  old  landed  families  of  the  pc«rs  and  country 

ftadtmen  have  posacsscd  and  ilill  possess,  not  as  related  to 

Hm  Legislature,  but  &s  forming  an  integral  and  leading  part  in 

<bt  social  life  of  the  countrr.      The   privilege  which    excites 

^Ir.  Mnrlcy's  antipathy  is  thus  a  thing,  which  though  difficult 

m  i]escril>c,    is    yet    familiar    to    us    all.      It    is    the    complex 

ptodiict  of  centuries    of  national    life ;  a  thousand   traditions, 

uhits  of  thought,  and  customs  endeared  by  use,  have  gone  to 

<Sm  nakioK  of  it. 

^'«  know  what  it  is  quite  well ;  but  what  we  want  to  know 
u  the  reason  of  Mr.  Morlcy'a  antipathy  to  it.  And  this  quc»- 
'>°a  is  one  that  is  of  more  than  personal  inlciest ;  for,  if  .Mr. 
Mnrley  is  mpresentatire  in  any  <>f  the  points  we  have  alluded 
K  he  is  representative  in  being  poss*-sse*l  by  this  odd  antipathy 
*!«>.  We  can  readily  imagine  any  one,  who  had  not  watched 
■^lish  Radicalism  carefully,  being  utterly  unable  to  credit 
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llie  fact,  tb«l  ihc  cniirv  tcni|)cr  antl  cohesion  of  «  grrat  potitica) 
p»ny  ihould  depend  on  «  <;c>nitn(>n  hostility  to  n  '  ptivile^e'  of 
•o  hkimlcu  a  kind  ax  thit — a  privili-gc  whiilly  drpi^ndtrnc  on 
the  character  of  those  who  enjoy  ii,  nnil  the  suffn»^;t's  uf  t!io»c 
who  naturally  and  willingly  accoid  it.  It  may  well  be  power- 
ful for  good.  It  canoul  be  pow«iful  for  evil.  It  may  oil  tlie 
wh«cli  of  progress;  it  cannot  stop  their  revolntion.  Are 
we  not  then,  let  us  ask,  amusing  or  abusing  ounelvei  wiili 
a  fancy,  when  we  reduce  Kadicalism  to  this  childiiU  and 
irrational  prejudiu?,  <;(|Dally  unworthy  of  men  of  thougbl,  and 
of  honest  men  of  ihc  world  ?  To  aiiiwer  llii*  questiou  we  need 
go  no  further  than  one  of  Mr.  iMuiley*  latest  and  most  im- 
poitant  utterances. 

W<!  refer  to  a  ipe«ch  delivered  by  him  laat  montli,  ■> 
Clerkenwell,  in  which,  as  is  said  by  a  leading  Radical  paprr, 
tie  deliberately  set  himself  In  '  formulate  a  programme,'  whjdi 
should  'rally  the  disalTecicit  masses  of  London  to  the  Libcni 
banner.'  In  one  way  this  »pnx:h,  as  we  willingly  bear  wi(o«», 
does  him  great  honour.  Though  its  arguments  as  a  whole  *«« 
miserable,  its  tone  was  admirable.  Vitiws,  suggnstions,  ss>) 
pri>|>osals,  as  hollow  as  those  of  the  most  hitter  and  ignofsol 
agitator,  were  ur^ed  with  a  noble  self-restraint  worthy  of  tbe 
most  enlightened  philanihropist ;  and  we  can  only  regret  t!u> 
we  must  make  the  ungTAcioiis  criticism,  that  the  temper  ia 
which  they  are  urgetl,  by  a  really  [Uithetic  contrast,  does  but 
scTve  to  make  their  substance  the  more  pitiable. 

For  what  does  ihe  reader  suppose  that  Mr.  Morley's  po- 
gramme  consists  of?  He  shall  have  it  first  sommed  up  in 
Mr.  Morley's  own  concluding  words;  and  then  we  will  •« 
briefly  what  arc  its  points  in  detail.  'Attack  wc  miul,' Iv 
says,  'and  attack  wc  will.  Privilege,  caste  ascendency,  lelGd 
inicrcsts — we  must  smite  them  hip  and  thigh.'  It  is  in*  be 
told  his  audience  that  Kadicnlism  did  not  mean  only  fighting; 
but  in  to  far  as  it  did  mean  fighting,  these  things  were  the 
things  against  which  its  fight  wiu  dirt-cted.  And  now,  workisg 
back  through  Mr.  Morlej's  speech,  let  us  see  tlie  particuUr  tnit 
described  under  the  general  terms.  As  for  'selfish  inleitfUi 
we  mav  take  the  mention  of  them  as  a  mere  rhelont^l  fluuiidL 
Mr.  Alorley  could  not  mean  seriously  that  wc  trould  'jmi* 
them  hip  and  thigh ; '  for  only  a  few  minutes  before  fac  ka) 
been  warning  his  hearers  not  to  expect  a  millennium,  booiaK 
we  could  not  change  human  nature.  But  for  his  mention  w 
'  privilege  and  caste  ascendency '  wc  can  bring  him  to  book 
uion.-  definitely.  'Reduced  to  tabular  statement,'  says  d" 
Kadical  Paper,  'Mr.    Morley's    programme    is    as    follows!' 

0)F«* 
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0)  FrM  cJdcation.  (2)  Appropriate  the  endowments  of  ibe 
City  Compsnic*.  (5)  Tax  the  ground  rents  of  the  liTiag; 
(4)  and  the  real  ettnie  of  the  dead.  (.'>)  Municipal  control  of 
the  juilire.  (6)  Aboliih  (lie  Ie»«<.-liul(l  sjitiem.'  Hi--re  tlien  nre 
Air.  Morler'*  propnaed  refuriim.  Which  i>f  tlicin  are  the 
rvforins  that  are  tu  further  the  vital  work  of  lladicali*in,  and 
tmite  privilege  and  cute  ascendeuc}'  hip  and  lliigh?  Free 
•dncation  is  certainly  not  one  of  tbetn ;  nor  the  municipal 
onntrol  of  the  police,  for  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Morlejr 
deninntlcd  this  were  merely  grounds  of  economy ;  nor,  we 
filler,  except  in  a  very  timileil  wny,  i*  ihe  appropriation  of 
the  endow  HI  en  Is  of  the  City  Compnnics.  All  ihi-M;  reforms 
may  be  excellent  in  iheir  degree ;  but  the  main  work  of 
Radicalism,  the  abolition  of  privilege,  is  evidently  comprised 
in  the  three  others,  taxation  of  the  ground  rents  of  the  living, 
and  the  real  estate  of  the  dead,  and  the  abolition  of  the  lease- 
hold svitcm.  These  reforms,  for  Londoners  at  any  rale,  mean 
the  destruction  of  those  accursiKl  things,  privilege  and  <;ASte 
ascendency  ;  a  destruction  whicli,  as  Mr.  Morley  has  deliber- 
ately told  us  in  his  works,  sums  up  the  meaning  of  Radical 
progreas,  '  more  than  anything  eite.' 

And  now  let  us  ask  how,  in  what  conceivable  way,  have 
Privilege  and  Caste  Ascendency  anything  to  do  with  these 
reforms  whatever?  How  are  they  involved  in,  or  assailed  by, 
them?  To  this  seemingly  unanswcmhle  question,  Mr.  Morley 
in  one  short  and  truly  singular  p.issage,  givi^  us  what,  to  his 
niud,  is  the  answer.  ^If  you  and  1,'  he  said  tu  his  hearers, 
'nve  a  little  money,  and  we  leave  it  either  on  deposit  or  in 
shares  and  stocks  and  su  forth,  we  pay  one  rate  Upon  it ;  if  we 
are  great  landlords,  we  pay  another  and  a  very  much  lower  rale. 
That  is  a  shamerul  thing.'  The  whole  meaning  of  this  state- 
ment,  from  the  Radical  point  of  view,  is  comprised  in  one 
single  word — the  word  'great,'  as  applied  to  landlords.  It  is 
solely  tile  application  of  this  word  that  enabled  .Mr.  Morley, 
either  to  liis  own  mind,  or  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  to 
represent  the  landlord's  position  as  a  position  of  caste  or  privi- 
lege, or  to  draw  that  contrast  so  essential  to  Radicalism  as 
analyzed  by  hiuiself,  between  the  treatment  mot  wiih  by  the 
doke  with  his  millions  on  the  one  side,  and  the  common  citisea 
with  his  little  hoard  of  savings  on  the  other. 

Now,  has  Mr.  Morley  any  justifituition  for  litis  use  of  the  word 
'gretu'?  And  is  there  any  reality  in  the  contrast  which  it 
enables  him  to  draw?  We  do  not  ask  if  there  is  much  reality, 
but  if  there  is  the  slightest  reality  ;  not,  if  Mr.  Morley  ha* 
much  justification,  but  if  he  has   the  slightest  justification. 

Merely 
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Merely  to  ask  the  question  U  to  anawcr  it,  and  to  antn-cr  it 
with  a  negative.  And  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sajing  that.  If 
Mr.  Morlcy  hiui  Iioncstljr  put  it  to  bimsrlf,  the  sntne  answer 
wouli)  hav<^  instnntly  brcn  forecsl  upon  him,  and  chuckled  bU 
«louui;nc^e  tvith  the  foixrc  of  n  jiliysical  blow.  I'm  lb<;  passaf^ 
we  have  quoted  can  contain  :inv  truth  whatever  only  on  one  or 
otber  of  the  two  following  supposiliont :  either  that  all  owtMn 
of  fTound-reots  or  of  ground  arc  ^at  owners,  or  else  the  grwU 
owners  are  treated  by  the  law  differently  from  small  owners. 
Are  cither  of  these  supptuitions  true?  As  for  the  first,  an  buur'i 
study  of  authorities,  enstly  nccrEtihIe,  wctuld  liave  shown  Mr. 
iMorley  that  it  was  false,  even  suppusiiig  him  tgni>ranl  eniHijeh 
to  have  ever  thought  it  true.  As  ««  have  befure  now  poiuled 
out  in  this  'Review,'  the  rental  of  the  British  landlords  who 
own  nnder  four  acres  is  considerably  greater  than  the  rental  of 
those  who  own  more  than  a  thousand  acres.  Plainly,  therefore, 
the  land  question,  as  a  whole,  is  in  no  tense  specially  a  great 
landlord's  question.  Docs  Mr.  Morlcy  then  mean  that  great 
landlords,  in  the  eye  nf  the  law,  stand  on  n  fiKrlinj;  diflUrent  from 
that  nceupii-d  by  small  landlords?  Dues  he  mean  that  if,  oai 
of  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  two  men  were  to  buy,  one  of  them 
two  acres,  and  the  other  ninety-eight ;  and  il^  in  the  course  of 
years,  this  land  was  to  centuple  in  value,  the  two  buyers  woul^ 

Say  an  unequal  percentage  ol  taxes?     Does  he  mean  that  if  lie, 
Ir.  Morlcy,  had,  as  he  puts  it,  'saved   a  little  money,'  awl 
instead  of  '  Il^aving  it  cither  on  deposit,  or  in  shares  and  slocks, 
and  su  forth,'  bad  bought  ihc  fifteenth  of  an  acre  in  the  City  uf 
Loudon— does  he  mean  that  he  would  in  thitt  ease  be  taxed  oa 
one  principle,  and  the  Duke  of  Uedforil  and  the  Duke  of  West- 
miDstor  on  another?  *     If  be  does  not  mean  to  say  that,  what 
he  says  must  mean  nothing.     If  he  does  mean  to  say  that,  be  is 
saying  what  every  one,  outside  the  Hadical  party,  knows  not  ti> 
be  true;  and  hi!  is  saying  what,  in  the  mouth  of  any  one  but 
a   Radical,   would,  to  quote  his  own   words,  be  'a   ahamefol 
thing.' 

In  the  Radicals,  however,  then:  is,  we  think,  a  mora],  if  noC 
an  intellectual,  excuse.  Though  the  possession  of  lant)  in  large? 
quantities,  and  for  a  long  number  of  years,  gives  to  the  possessor' 
no  legal  privilege,  it  does  give  ils  possessors,  in  this  country* 
what  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  this  is  a  certain  kind  o> 
moral  privilege.  Rut  this  is  the  expression,  not  of  a  judicial 
inctiuality,  but  of  that  larger  life  of  tlie  nation  which  Is  outside? 
the  laws ;  and  it  represents,  so  far  ax  it  still  exists,  tit*  fact,  bo 

*  UUr.  Morlujr  bright  in  Isltiiig dukes  u ifpmrntiitivFi  otM  loiidlnnb, 
,  oufht  to  Islto  llie  HvtboetiUds  u  iwpNMniativoi  ol  all  diarolKildai  a  doj 
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tlmt  onr  IcfrtslatoTS  havt!   nrglcclcd  lli«ir   dutj,  but  that   the 

Sirilogwl  cla»  hns,  ns  n  whoir,  <ion«  its  duty.  Now,  Mr. 
oj\v.j  jtnd  hi*  hrctllicr  Kadicali,  like  ercrjr  one  cUc,  sec  this 
eUui;  they  hnv«  it  bcfnre  their  even;  but,  th<nigh  ihcj  sec  it, 
they  do  not  undentaud  ii.  They  see  it  from  without,  pot  from 
within.  Mr.  Morloy,  to  return  to  panjculars,  »e«»  it  not  k* 
an  Englishman,  but  s<  a  wanderer  from  some  politic:*!  L>put>i. 
Ho  has  tlclcnnincd  to  h&vc  something  to  say  to  the  political  life 
of  this  country ;  but  he  has  never  been  nblc  to  maJce  bimself 
a  part  of  that  life.  And  in  this  point  lnt  is  ihe  very  type  of  oor 
intellectual  Ka<]icalisin  as  a  whole.  Our  inteliectual  itadicftU 
arw  Knglishmen  who  have  been  imjierfectly  naturalised.  They 
are  in  ihe  oountry,  but  they  are  not  of  the  country  :  and  the 
paxsioas  that  animate  ibein  are  the  passions  of  men  who  are 
trying  to  break  throufih  walls,  not  who  sro  trying  to  defend 
ibem.  In  a  word  they  am  Kadicals,  not  because  they  under- 
Hand  their  country's  need*  better  than  any  one  el>e,  but  because 
they  un<)erstnn<)  their  country's  life  less  than  any  one  else. 

And  with  n-gani  in  religion,  to  philosophy,  and  to  morals, 
the  lame  thing  tiijld*  good.    Adopting  as  they  do  a  system  funda- 
mentally false,  a  system  of  false  prejudices,  false  hopes,  false 
beliefs,  and  false  negations,  the  more  clear  and  coherent  they 
mcceed  in  making  their  creed,  the  more  sharp  is  the  collision 
which  at  all  points  their  priaciplot  come  into  with  reason,  and 
tiieir  profession  with   their  practice.      And  of  this  fact  Mr. 
Morley  is  the  most  signnl  illustration  with  which  this  country 
liu  supplicfl  us.     It  would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  argument 
farther  by  fartlier  reference  to  his  speechei;  but  spaou  forbids 
Us  to  enter  on  so  wide  and  so  luxuriant  «  field.     Two  flowers 
I    *ife  mar,  howerer,  pick  from  its  border.     They  occur  in  two 
others  of  bis  roo»t  recent  speeches.     \Vc  have  seen  how,  in  his 
iMoks,  he  declared  deliberately  that  nations  '  vary  fundamentally 
in  cirili/^ble  r|uiklilirs,'  and  last  Xorembcr  he  warned  a  mecl- 
ang  at  Birmingham,  that  to  apply  this  idea— this  idea  of  bis 
^wn,  to  the   Irish — that  to  hint   that  in    any    nay   thev  thus 
<UIi!Ted  from  the  Knglish,  was  not  only  an  error,  but  a  '  wicked- 
xaeas,"     The  day  following,  addressing  a  similar  audience,  he 
deeUied  that  what  he  earcid  for  in  politics  more  than  anything, 
"^was  'mutiul  toleration,' and  a  moment  or  two  afterwards,  be 
deicribed  the  Unionist  Party  as    'an    image  with   a.  front  of 
l>r«u,  and  with  feet  of  clay.'     Truly  if  ihts  is  Radical  tolera- 
*sun,   wc   need    cc*sc    to    wonder   that  they  find   intolerance  a 
scpcrfiuity. 

*  •tyam,''SVf.'Kb,l'e»6.    ■  The  bad,  Uw  wiobsd,  tks  old  Dotloa.* 
_    _     _         U'e 
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^^^^f       We  atv   loth,  faovcrcr,  to  1««vg  Mr.  Morlcy  with  k  siMwr.  | 
^          IndtN^d  to  <ln  sn  wnuld  pmtnhlv  Irnre  in  the  n-.tdrn'  mind   a 
^^B           complf^tcly  Muf  i■l<^•t  of  the  whnic  Ivrior  of  our  rriliciiiui.      We 
^H          rcgKn)  Mr.  Morlcy's  worhs  nnd  conduct  as  a  condemiiatioD  and  ■ 
^H           expofure  of  Radicaliim,  not  because  we  think  ill  of  Mr.  Morlejr,  ' 
^^M           but  lM!cau»e  we  ihink  well  of  him.     If  he  were  not  naturally  fair 
^^H          and  eandid,  there  would  be  nolhin)^  rcmarliablr  in  hi>  unfnimeu. 
^^P          If  he  were  not  n  person  of  high  intrllcctunl  power*,  thrrc  would 
^^V           be  nothing  irmnrkriblr   in   hit   pttinble  nmfiiiiion    and    contni- 
^^1           dictions.     Our  design  hiisbeen  to  exhibit  not  hi*  fitults,  but  the 
^H          fault*  of  the  wrotrhcd  cituie  to  which  lie  has  iminoUied  bit 
^H          faculties ;  and  which  in  his  case,  as  we  have  said  before,  bai 
^^m           mnnxled  on  ihe  wheel  a  good  man,  and  not  a  criminal, 
^B                Well  miiiiht  Mr.  Morley,  could  he  but  realize  his  cooditioB, 
^H           «zclaim  with  one  of  hit  revolutionary  hemes,  '  Better  to  be  « 
^^B           poor  fisher,  than  In  meddlr  with  the  governing  of  men,'     Better 
^^M           for  him,  at  Irast,  to  have  ruttivated  letlen,  which  he  might  have 
^H           to  well  adorned,  and  which  might  have  yielded  him  a  spotleia 
^H          fame,  than  to  illustrate  in  his  own  jierson  one  of  his  own  moic 
^H           melancholy  sayinj^s,  that  when  men  diverge  into  new  walks  in. 
^^H          life,  and  when  thus  '  the  habit  of  their  lives  has  been  sundem^  ^ 
^^H          the  most  immaculate  are  capable  of  antics  beyond  prnvisioa.'' 

^^^B                                        *  •M!B«<Uirat««.'VDl.  1.  p.  II, 
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Art.  l.—SpKehes  and  AdJraKs  of  H.R.IL  the  Printr  of  WaUt, 
18G3-18«S.  Kditcd  l>j-  Jfttncs  XracnuUjr,  A.M.,  ,\(.I>.  With 
•  Portrait.     London,  1St)lt. 

THIS  volume  furnish^  n  record  which  is  ahsnlutoly  unique 
in  the  nnnnlt  of  any  Kovnl  Houtr.  It  is  the  lot  of  the 
heirs  to  rnont  of  thd  thrones  in  Kuropc  to  have  (heir  energies 
directed  chieflv  towanls  the  formntiun  of  vast  armaments,  and 
the  studj  of  the  »rt  of  war.  The  more  fortunate  circumstances 
of  our  own  countr}'  have  left  \\a  futuro  tnonarchs  free  to  pursue 
a  dilTerent  mreer.  Opportunities  of  great  social  usefulness  arc 
within  their  grasp,  althouKb  in  former  d.i^vs  It  can  scarcely  I>e 
said  that  they  were  Invariably  turned  to  the  best  account.  It  was 
not  usual  to  consider  thnl  the  heir  to  the  Crown  had  important 
ami  onerous  duties  in  discharge  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
or  that  his  time  belonged  to  others  rather  than  to  himself.  To 
be  required  to  tnlce  an  active  interest  in  every  charitable  work  ; 
to  tr*vel  two  or  three  hundred  miles  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
foundation  stone  or  openin';  a  new  building  ;  to  attend  innumer- 
able public  dinners  with  (he  view  of  enticing  money  from  the 
parte*  of  others,  while  not  forgetting  to  make  a  substantial  eon- 
tribution  one»clf;  to  be  expei-teii  to  atsist  every  conceivable 
object,  from  an  orphan  asylum  to  a  life-boat  institution,  from  an 
iatemational  exhibition  to  a  cab-driver*'  benevolent  society — 
all  this  was  not  at  one  time  supposed  to  form  any  part  of  the 
private  or  public  duty  of  ttc  I'rinccs  of  Wales.  If  history  does 
not  belie  those  pcrsonap^es,  the  idea  of  owing  any  kind  of  serious 
obligation  to  the  public  did  not  ocrupy  nn  inconveniently 
prominent  place  in  their  thou^^hts.  The  times  in  whicb 
lived,  the  general  tone  of  opinion,  the  adulatory  vol 
filled  tbeirears,  all  helped  to  ttrcngtbon  the  pleat^ 
if  they  were  bom  to  a  great  position,  it  w*» 
might  extract  as  much  rnjoyment  at  po« 
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preient  Prince  of  Wales  bu  givpa  the  death-blow  to  th«se 
traditions.  He  has  marked  out,  inch  bj*  inch,  a  hard  and 
laborious  road,  over  which  his  successors  will  l>c  expected  to 
tread.  In  departing  from  all  former  pincedenlx,  be  has  estab- 
lished one  which  can  never  l>n  si^t  aside  for  the  sake  of  rctamin^  , 
to  the  practices  of  days,  which  some  who  are  still  among  us  caul 
niinciuber,  but  which  seem  separated  from  us  bj  an  indeftnitej 
period  of  time. 

That  the  Prince  himself  had  an  inestimable  example  befat 
him,  in  the  sclf-denyinff  life  of  his  gifled  father,  is  not  likel}- 
bc  forgotten,  now  tlint  the  leading  inci<lcnts  in  the  too  brief 
tmreer  of  the   Prince  C'nnsort  have  been   tnaile  known  to  the 
world.     One  thing  which  the  reader  uf  the  specclies  before  U 
will  not  fail  to   observe  is,    the  gratitude  and    deep    atTedton 
with  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  invariably  referred  to  hii 
father.     Lord  Stanhope  remarks  that  it  has  been  a  peeuliaritv  ti  i 
the  House  of  Hanover  that  '  the  heirs    apparent  have  alwsn 
been  on    ill  terms  with  tlic  Sovereign,'    and    he  quotes  Lon! 
Carteret's  saving  to  n  similar  elTi-ct:  'Tlint  family  tUways  hu 
quarrelled,  and  alwajrs  will  tjuarrel  from  generation  to  geaen- 
tion.'*     This  U  another  of  the  traditions   which  the  Prlnnor 
Wales  of  our  own  day  has  nobly  and  happily   broken  down. 
Among  his  many  claims  to  the  respect  of  his  counlrvmen,  mni 
be  included  the  reverence  and  devotion  he  has  invariably  ili*- 
playcil  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  the  high  sense  of  JnlT 
he  has  always  manifestml  towanis  bis  mother.     In  otu:  of  E^ 
earliest  of  his  speeches  in    Knglnnd,    delivered   in   18l>3i  Uii 
Royal  Highness  made  use  of  these  words:—'!  cannot  oaii* 
occasion  divest  my  uiiod  of  the  uisociaiions  connected  witbnj 
beloved  and  lamented  father.     Ilia  bright  example  cannot^ 
to  stimulate  my  etToils  to  tread  in  bis  fooldleps;  and,  wbatHV 
my  shortcomings  may  be,  I  may  at  least  presume  to  pattidpslc 
in  the  interest  which  he  took  in  every  institution  which  tUHoi 
to  encourage  art  and  science  in  this  country.'     He  spoilt^  i* 
are  told,  *  under  deep  emotion  ; '  and  that   what  he  then  tuJ 
came  from  bis  heart,  and  bas  belpi-d  materially  tn  shape  hislifet 
is  proved  by  his  subsequent  public  acts  down  to  this  boor.   IV 
special  works  in  which  the  Prince  Consort  took  a  deep  iota*'' 
have  alwajs  received  the  hearly  encouragement  of  the  Priwe  "' 
Wale^.     Jjnt   he   has   not  contented  himself  with   that.    Hi* 
amazing  industry  and  activity,  hts  mpneity  for  undergoiitft^ 
ordeal  of  long  juumeys,  and  the  still  more    trying   ordeal  ^ 
protntctcd  oeremonies,  without  showing  signs  of  wearincM)  *<* 

.*  'UlitoiT  of  l£iiclaiia,'Jl'ci>ukr£dlliuu.  vuLLp.su. 
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not  lets  retnartinble  ihiiD  tho  vast  number  and  variety  of  public 
insti  till  ion  i  which  ho  has  personally  riiiced,  or  in  which  ho  has 
<lifpUy<>'l  thr  krrnrst  interest.  \o  appeal  for  bis  help  on  behalf 
of  »  rrnlly  (trscrring  >n(l  necessitous  charily  it  addressed  to 
ansympntbiiin^  enrs.  That  is  one  of  the  facta  of  his  life  which 
is  (bought  unworthy  of  considemtion  by  the  spurious  Democrati 
who  set  forth  calculations,  in  their  '  Almanac* '  aud  other 
^rbled  publications,  of  the  total  incume  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  who  i;il>e  p.irltcular  pnins  never  to  mention  that  the  claims 
upon  him  arc  almost  endless,  and  that  he  never  fails  to  meet 
tbctn  in  A  kindly  and  generous  spirit.  The  list  of  charities, 
which  might  be  compiled  from  this  volume  alone,  would  serve 
to  indiisiie  that  the  incnmc,  which  a  few  heedless  writers  panuln 
with  so  much  craft  and  unfairness,  is  subject  to  very  severe 
reductions.  We  strongly  believe,  that  the  truth  on  this  subject 
is  not  even  suspected  I)v  tho  general  body  of  the  public. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  this  book  will  also  suggest  to 

the  render,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  be  one  of  the  busiest 

nwD   in   the  country;   and  such  is  notoriously  the  fact.     He 

cannot  go  everywhere,  or  be  in  two  places  at  once,  but  there  are 

not   many  days  in   the  year  when   he  has  nut  some  public  duty 

to  fulfil.      It  may  not  always  hv  a  public  meeting  or  an  imposing 

crremonial,  but  it  is  a  duty  which  cannot  be  neglected,  and 

which    cannot    In;    satisfactorily    discharged    witliout    a    great 

sacrilice  of  time.     I'here  arc  Committees  to  attend,  hospitals, 

schools,  or  other  institutions  to  inspect,  reports  to  be  examined, 

applications  of  all  kinds  to  be  considered— perhaps,  also,  mis- 

DnderslandinKs  and  jealousies  to  be  allayed.     The  conscientious 

and  paiastaking  manner,  in  which  His  Royal  Highness  acquits 

hiuMlf  of  ibrsc  endless  responsibilities.  Is  now  well  known  to 

ihe    people.     N<Tver,    vit:    Ix^Iieve,    has   he    failed    to    keep    an 

engagement,  although   there  must  have   been  many   occasions 

when  fatigue  of  body  or  mind  rendered  a  little  brief  repose  far 

more   tempting  than   the   prospect  of  Bctlin|;  out   on   a   long 

journey,  it  may  be  in  the  depth  of  winter.     His  punctilious 

adherence  to  all  his  engn!;ements  is  still  spoken  of  in  Canada 

as  one  of  the  memornhip  features  of  a  memorable  tour.     Once, 

vhile  Hie  Kovnl  Highness  was  in   f  Junbec,  arrangements  were 

made  for  a  visit  to  some  rather  celebrated  falls.     Probably  it 

vos  felt  that  it  would  be  discourteous  to  refuse  the  hospitable 

cfforu  of  the  good  people  of  Quebec  to  provide  amusement  for 

their  honoured  guest;  but  the  weather  was  horrible  bt-yond  nil 

<leicripiion,  and  to  reach  the  watcr-fnil  on  the  appointed  dav.  it 

Bas  necessary  to    pass  through  something  like  a  water- 

The  decorations  of  the  houses  were  waiiicd  twftj^  iW 
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the  city  were  turned  into  Ewamps,  wild  Btonns  of  wind  and  rain 
9wcpt  over  the  whole  country.  liut  multinidcs  of  persons  Und 
come  from  b  distance  to  ico  the  Prjnc^p  of  Wales,  and,  althoDgh 
bis  entertainer*  iricid  ta  pnrvail  upon  him  to  stay  in-doorii  be 
insisted  on   ftdbwring   to    the    prugruinine.      (l^onseqnently,  i\itr 

Earty  plodded  on  ibrougti  mists  and  rain  which  thn-w  the  little 
alls  of  Chaudiere  completely  into  the  shade.      The    Prince 
seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  adopted  an  iuQexible  rule  on  al! 
sach  matters  as  these.     When  once  an   cngarrement  is  entered 
into,  nothing  is  allomed  to  interfere  with  it.     This  responsi- 
bility wears  a  more  serious  aspect  when  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
that  engagfiinenls  are  generally  made  br  <>r  for  tlic  Prince  a  foil 
twelvemonth  beforehand.     Aloreover,  his  work  is  not  clone  in  s 
perfunctory  manner,  or  as  if  it  were  an  intolerable  inHictiim: 
but  thoiouKbly,  cheerfully,  and  with  a  grace  which  il  is  gir«i 
to  few  to  exhibit.     He  acts  upon  the  maiim,  that  what  is  wtwlb 
doing  at  all,  la  worth  doing;  welt.     He  remembers  everylhin; 
and  everybody.     Kvery  tme  who  has  made,  or  ia  makiiiy,  • 
name  in  art,  literature,  or  science,  is  sure  to  be  known  to  hin, 
personally  or  by  repute.     No  Prince  uf  Wales  was  ever  Ijefan 
acqu.iinted  with  so  many  of  his  ftiiurc  subjects.     The  intcllec- 
tuaJ,  social,  and  notilicat   life  of  England  it  familiar  to  bim  in 
all  its  phasef.     No  word  has  ever  fallen  from  his  lips  wliicb 
could  give  the  slightest  indication  of  the  tone  of  bis  politial 
convictions.     )'et  there  is  no  <)onbt  that  he  watches  the  count 
of  evcDl*  with  singnlarly  close  attention.     One  dav  he  bsi  i 
conversation  with   Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  nest   be  calls  upoD 
Mr.  Gladstone.     Hts  relations  with  the  velernn  Liberal  leader 
have,    indeed,    always    been  of  a    friendly    kiml.     No   gresW 
mistake  could  be  committed    by  any  Prince  of  Wales  in  tl«e 
days  than   to   identify   himself,   even   indirectly,   with  eitbu 
political  party.     The  present  heir  to  the  Crown  has  never  onw 
given    cause    for   the   smallest  jealousy   or   ill-feeling   in  ll)i* 
respect,  and  considering  t!ie  questions  whicrh  have  been  upptf 
most  the  last  few  years,  this  fact  in  itself  speaks  volumes  for  hi* 
sagacity  and  discretion.     It  is  laigely  by  ihcui  qualities  llat 
the  Prince  has  nrquirrd   so  much  popularity  among  woikuit! 
men,  who  have  seen  bim  on  some  errand  of  kindness  in  nearly 
all   tbe  great    towns  of    Kngland  ;    and  that    be  has  won  tttf' 
admiration  even  of  the  very   small  number  of  dreamers  aoo 
theorists  who  like  to  play  in  their  minds  with  tlte  idea  ol  a 
Republic.     How  long  they  would   be  satisfied  with  it  if  lie/ 
conid  get  it,  is  a  question  which  might  be  partly  answered  !>/ 
some  analogies  elsewhere  in  Kurope. 

,  When  we  coniidcr  tbe  limitattDns  which  surrouacl  a  Frioc^ 

of 
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of  Wales  who  has  to  make  a  speech,  the  wonder  is  that  he 

should  ever  ^t  thn>ngh  the  onlcal  with  sny  degree  of  credit. 

An    ordinarjr    man  nlio  hiM    to  addnrs*  nn    audience    hae   the 

universe  nil  hetrore  liiin;  he  cnn  wnndcr  where  he  may  choose. 

Here  and  tliere,  un  every  side  of  him,  lie  may  pick  up  snintv 

ihing.     He  can  cosily  fnll  hack  upon  some  topic  of  the  hour. 

But   the  heir   to  the  Crown   has   no   such  privilege,     Tliteo- 

fbartht  at  Icut  of  this  same  universe  arc  closed  to  him.     There 

are    hif;h  walls  huilt  up  in  all  directions.     If  he  lonchcd  upon 

politic*,  the  solid  ground  would  shake  heneath  his  feet.     If  tho 

skirts   of   his  coat   hrushcd    the  forbidden    territory  marked 

"  religion,''    the    whole    cnuntry    would    l>e    in    an    uproar.     It 

would   not   b(!  safe  to  spenk    with   praise  of  men    who  an-  in 

prominent  positions  in  public  life,  because  thai  would  offend 

iheir  rivals.     It  would  be  still  more  indiscreet  to  say  a  word  in 

depreciation  of  them,  because  that  would  turn  a  possible  friend 

into  a  certain  enemy.     Probably  it  would  not  be  quite  judicious 

fi>rn  Prince  of  VValcstobetno  witty,  or  too  learned,  or  too  serious, 

or  not  serious  emmgh.     Thus  fettered  and  hampere<i,  to  require 

him   to   make  a  sjieech,  i*  to  s<!t  him   to  make  brieks  with  the 

worst  kind  of  straw,  and  a  shurt  supply  even  of  that.     Vet  no 

one  can  read  the  numerous  addresses  brought  together  in  this 

Tolume  without  being  struck   by  their  perfect  fitness  for  the 

occasions  on  which  they  were  delivered,  and   by  the  unerring 

tidand  gao<l  judgment  which  characterize  them.     They  have 

^  first  great  merit  of  nercr  being  too  long — a  feature  which 

we  ilo  not  find  so  often  us  «m!d  be  desin^d  in  more  nmhitinus 

Ugfals  of  oratory.     The  speaker  who  is  ])lcadii)^  for  a  charity 

■Iter  dinner  should  above  all  things  sit  down    before  he  has 

wntied  out   his   audience,   for  otherwise   ho   will  only   have 

nicceeded   in  turning  their  benevolent  instincts  into  gall  and 

bitterness.     Many  a  Chairman  has  injured  the  cause  he  desired 

tojMYC  by  being  too  enamnurrd  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice, 

At&ntaman  says  to  hiinself,  I  will  give  five  guineas;  as  the 

Uiitrman   goes  on,  he  cuts  the  five  down   to  one.     As  regards 

|fmtj,   directness,    and    aji    effective    presentation  of  all    the 

"njiortant  facts  connected  with  the  topic  of  the  moment,  these 

•inecliea  of  the    Prince  of    Wales    might    safely   be  taken    as 

"icdpU.     lie  goes  to  the  point  with  singular  force  and  precision. 

^Wc  is  no  fiorid   ornament,  but  nothing  is  omitlr<l  which  can 

liithrr  the  immediate  purpose  to  be  accomplishwl.     In  asking 

m  bttp  in  behalf  of  di^tmsed  c-tb-drivers,  Hin  Hnyal  Highness 

put  forward  every  c<)n»i<leralion  which  would  he  likely  to  move 

^  ludience    in    their    favour — their    hanl    lives,   their  scanty 

'i^inuneTation,  their  industry,  and,  as  a  class,  their  remarkable 

honesty. 
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lioncxtr.     He  rcUtnd  an  iiiiUnce  wliich  had  conte  lo  hit  own 
knnwli^dgc  of  a  ilrirer  who  fouod   in  liU  rab  &  case  coDtn!nin<; 
23<IO/.  w»nli  of  jeweU,      The  man  took  it  to  Scotland  YftTil, 
and   it  docs   not   appear   that  he  received   any  reward.     Tb« 
Prince,  boirever,  wcmcd  to  be  of  opinion  that  thcnt  is  one 
article  which  a  cabman  can  hardly  be  cspccted  to  return,  and 
that  is  an  umbrella.     The  wcatlier-beaten  '  bnntoni '  or '  growler' 
looks  upon  t)ii«  article  n*  lit*  natural  enemy,  to  \>e  conGscateil 
without  remone,  when   it  (hruiU  ittelf  loo  clusdy   under  bis 
notiue.     'A  genlleninn,' said   the  Prince, 'having  au  umbrella, 
uuy    not   want  ii  cab,  but   without  an   umbrella   he  will   be 
compelled  to  take  a  cab  if  the  rain  comes  on.'     tn  recommend- 
ing objects  of  beaevolonce  such  as  these,  the  Prince  alwaji 
displays  great  tenderness  of  fcclin^t.  as  well  as  shrewd  bnsineu 
inslincis.      The  strongest   recommend  nt  ion*  of  a  charity  are 
never  nllowed  to  slip  out  of  sight.     Other  spenltent  are  too  nji 
to  be  thinking  of  their  own  good  puiuts,  forgelling  the  gtae 
object  which  has  brought  the  meeting  toffetber.     The  work  to 
be  donr,   however,  is  not  always  of  this  jtraoeful  and  eat; 
description.     During  the  last  visit  of  the  Prince  to  Ireland,  id 
1885,  a  great  variety  of  in^nious  traps  were  set  for  him  in  tbf 
addresses  to  which  he  bad  to  reply.     He  managed  to  step  mrr 
or  round  ihcm  all.     There  was  so  much  disposition  In  toot 
quarters  to  find  a  tttimbling-block  of  offence,  that  if  a  conum 
in  one  of  hi*  spe<^(:h<^s  had  been  put  in  the  wrong;  place,  1^ 
whole  of  Ireland  would  have  rung  with  it.     An  allutioa  «*< 
made  in  one  of  the  Addresses  to  the  desirability  of  a  perraantiii 
Royal  resilience  being  establisbed  in  Ireland-— a  mailer,  obn- 
ously,  not  within  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  detw 
one  way  or  the  other.     He  eonlented  himself  with  makinfl* 
reply  wbirh,  unless  the  Irish  sense  of  humour  be  not  desil— * 
Bomctimrs  one  is  almost  tempted  to  think  it  is — must  have  vdl 
pleased  his  aullien<^e.    *  ^lost  certainly  do  1  hope.,'  be  said,  'iM 
tliis  may  not  be  the  lost  visit  which  we  shall  pay  to  a  coonUr 
where  we  have  always  been  welcomed  by  kindness,  and  whfl« 
(be  bospilnlity  which  we  hare  invaiiablv  received  on  all  fnnDtf 
occasions  has  left  so  many  pleasant  recolleclions  imprctSodoB 
our  minds.'     Evrn  ihe  present  Lord  ^^(lyor  of  Dublin  Trtol'* 
have  been  secretly  delighted  wilb  this  wav  of  turning  aside  the 
shaft. 

The  Prince  r»f  \^'ales  has  very  wisely  done  all  tliat  is  willi"' 
bis  pixver  to  avoid  the  Irish  question,  bul  sometimes  it  has  bteD 
forced  upon  him  in  various  shapes,  ll  was  so,  and  in  aterj 
unpleasant  maimer,  during  his  visit  to  C.tnada,  when  he  ''^ 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.     The  Orangemen  were  lh«i  'i"^ 

insin 
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main  cause  of  aU  tltc*  trouble,  for  in  tbe  etnraal  Irish  difficulty, 

if  one  side  doe«  nut  Iwgin  tu  ilir  up  strife,  itie  i)ili<;r«idc  i*  sure 

to  do  it.     Sometiiuts,  us  regards  this  tendency  to  create  miiclitcf, 

there  is  not  a   straw   to    choose   betWMn   the    two  parties  in 

Ireland,  and  so  impartial  observer,  who  desires  onl}*   to  see 

peace,  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Mcrcntio,  'a  plague  o'  both 

TOur  bou«rs.'     In  Canradn,  the  Orangemen  were  detcmiincd  that 

the  I'rince  should  lir  idrnlified  with  ihcin  irxrlusively,  nnd  that 

tfaiur  emblems  and  b.ii lie- cries  sliouhl  faliow  him  whcrnver  he 

went.     Hi*  Knyal   {li);hiieas   was  equally  delennim^  that   he 

ironld  not  he  nnuexed  by  either  p*rtyt  and  the  result  was  that 

it  was  found  imiMMsiblc  for  him  to  land  at  Kington.     Oran^' 

arches  had  been  fitted  up,  the  'ark  of  tho  cot-enant,'  which  is, 

no  doubt,  of  immense  significance,  was  ererynhcre  displayed, 

scrolU  labelled  'NoSurrender' were  inall  the  prominent  places, 

and  bands  marehetl  about  playing  *  Croppv  lie  down,*  and  other 

nuies  calculated  to  promote  jieaee  and  good  will.      While  all 

this  was  going  on,  the  Prince  was  kept  outside  in  the  harbour. 

Hnally,  seeing  liiat  tbe  Orangemen  were  resolved  to  triumph 

over  their  young  guest  ut  all  costs,  the  Duke  of  \eircastle  sent 

nfTa  letter  to  (he  Mavor,  informing  him  that  tbe  Prince  would 

inirsuc  Lis  journey  without  visiting  KingMon.     *  What,'  wroto 

llu!  Duke,  *  is  the  sacrifice  1  asked  the  Orangemen  to  make  ? 

Uerely  to  abstain  fmm  displnying  in  the  prrsence  of  n  young 

fiioce  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  the  heir  to  a  sceptre  which 

nlet  urer  millions  of  every  form  of  Christianity,  symbols  of 

rclltrious   and    puliliciil    oi^ranizatiou   which    are    notoriously 

«ftnisire  to  the  members  of  another  creed,  and  which  in  one 

paction    of  the    empire    hare    repeatedly    produced,    not   only 

diioord  and  heartburning,  but  not  and   bloodshed.'     .\1[  tens 

nnsrailing.     The  Orangemen  stuck  lo  their  \o  Surrender  and 

lo  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and   f<dlowed  the  party  to  other 

lovos,  endeavouring  lo  set  the  pi>pulace  by  tbe  can.     In  one 

■AMtliey  snatchetl  a  victory  over  which  they  exulted  far  many 

>  long  day  afterwards.     They  managed  to  erect  an  Orange  arch 

MSdm  a  line  of  railway  by  which  tho  Prince  and  his  retinue 

*ne  compelled  to  truvei.     The  arch  was  not  seen  by  the  party 

"Btil  the  train  was  close  to  it,  and  then,  of  course,  it  was  too 

■»•  tu  avoid  it.     So  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  pass  under  the 

^^>Uge  arch,  though  what  good  that  did  to  anylMxIy  was  never 

*"»riy  explained. 

His  Kaval  Highnr-st,  as  we  have  said,  has  kept  aloof  frtrm 
'')e  deep  and  dark  aby*M-s  of  the  Irish  problem,  but  be  lias 
"ccxionally  let  fall  sume  wise  words  on  the  subject  which  might 
8nil«  the  long  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  if  the  spirit 

which 
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which  animates  ibem  happily  became  general.     In  jiretidine 
at  tliD  dinner  of  the  Oencrolent  Society  of  8l.  Patrick,  in  1868, 
he  expressed  bis  strong  conviction,  that  '  the  people  of  Ireland 
^ncrnlly  arc  llioroughly  true  and  loyal,'  nnd  th«t  the  disalTco 
tion  which  exist*  '  has  not  been  cngrofKrd  on  the  minds  of  any 
portion  of  the  Irish  p<-uplc  hy  the  Irish  people  themselves,'     No 
one  who  hat  traced  the  history  of  the  present  Irish  afcilatioR 
from  the  liist  can  doubt  the  truth  and  justice  of  this  view  of  it. 
On  a  later  visit,  in  1871,  Ilia  Hoyal  Highness  made  a  cautions, 
but  distinct,  allusion  to  unolhcr  ^reat  source  of  bittcrDess,  eitp^ 
cially  in  the  past.     '  1  am  assured,'  he  uid,  'that  if  the  many 
gentlemen  and  Inmllonls  who  very  often  find  some  difficulty  in 
leaving  I'Inglan<),  but  who  have  large  intttresta  antl  large  ectatfs 
in  this  country,  could  contrive   to  come  over  here  more  fr^ 
quently,  it  would  do  more  good  than  anything  else  1  couM 
imagine.'     Perhaps  if  a  Prince  of  Wales  bad  talked  in  liu» 
strain  long  ago,  ivo  might  not  now  have  an  Irish  Question  on 
our  hands  ;  or  at  least  we  may  fairly  say  that  it  would  not  bsn 
reached   its  present  nrnte  stage.     On  still  another  point  tbt 
Prince  has  morc!  than  once  thrown  out  emphatic  liints,  in  n- 
ferring  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  decent  homo 
for  the  people.     Simething,  he  admitted  during  his  lost  trisit  u 
Ireland ,  had  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.    '  Evtn- 
thing  depends,'  he  reminded  bis  hearers,  ■  u(v>n  the  well-beioj 
of  the  people,  and  if  they  are  properly  lodged  it  lends  to  dtso- 
liness,  and  very  possibly  lo  moral  advantage,'     It  is  well  liDo"> 
that  in  this  respect  the  Prince  has  csTried  into  effect  hit  i>*<' 
precepts.     The  C[}ltngei  upon   his  Norfolk  estates  were  io  * 
dismal  condition  when  he  took  the  property,  and   now  they  W 
among  the  most  comfortable  in  the  kingdom.      It  is  scan^.^ 
necessary  to  say,  that  this  Irausfoiiiiattun  has  not  been  wnngb' 
without  a  considerable  outlay — another  phase  of  the  '  R<f»l 
Income'   question  wbich   the   Financial   Kefonn   Asaociatioo 
mifht  find  worthy  of  passing  notice. 

Tlin  housing  of  tlic  poor  has  always  been  a  sobJMi  i* 
which  the  Prince  hat  taken  a  deep  interest.  Long  bcfoic '* 
had  received  any  general  attention,  or  hnd  given  occatioa  li>^ 
fashionable  visits  to  the 'East  Knd,'  His  Koyal  tliglmess  htfl 
frequently  shown  how  deeply  impressed  be  was  with  the  M< 
that  the  homos  of  the  poor  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  impro"^ 
if  very  great  dangers  to  the  nation  are  to  be  warded  nit  H'  | 
perceived  that  the  population  was  increasing  much  more  rapitJIf 
than  tlic  means  of  providing  suitable  accommodation  for  it.  I" 
large  cities,  the  jv>i>rrr  neighbourhoods  were  being  swallo'W' 
up  by  the  encroachments  of  commerce,  or  of  dwellings  iutcwt^ 
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for   the   well-to-do  claases.     Persons  of  bumble   caeaDS   were 

d^l^'en  forth  to  find  homrs  where  ibey  could.     Squalid  purlieus 

(tnd   filthjr  rookriics  were  broken   up,  but  nothinj>  better  was 

provided  for  ibrir  miEcrablo  inhabilantt.     The  rent  exacted  for 

dismal   boles  in  nnrrow  courts  and  allcTS  was  comparativciy 

bigli,  anil  it  bad  to  Ix;  paid  on  tlie  Any  it  was  due.  or  tbc  tenant 

wu  tianied  out  inli»  the  streets.     '  l'2victi<m* '  were,  and  are,  far 

commoner  in  London,  in  Jtirmingliam,  or  in  Mancbesler,  (ban 

*Ter    ihey   have   been    in    Ireland.     Hut   (here  was  no  one    to 

sjmpatbiice  with  tbe  evicted.     If  they  could  not  paj  tbeir  rent 

they  had  to  go,  and  whatever  floods  they  owned,  were  seized 

and  sold.     They  bad  no  secret  boards  of  money,  no  comfonable 

balanci?  in  the  bank.     Kven  at  tbc  best,  the  bouses  (tcccssiblc 

to  tbe   jN>or  were  bmlly  dmlnn),   badly   supplied  with   water, 

leldom  or  never  repatreil,    |i(ix.M*«*ing  no  sanitary    appliances, 

and   left  to  f:dl  into  a  siaie  <if  ineunceivable  neglect  or  dirt. 

AU  ibis  was  jtcrsonally  known  to  tbe  Prince  years  before  tbe 

gFOeral  public  bad  been  made  aware  of  what  was  goin^  on  around 

tbcm.     It  was  not  in   bis  power  to  do  more  than  set  a  ^ood 

ttample  to  other  landlords  on  bis  own  estates.     But  when  Lord 

Salisbury    took    publie    action    on    the   question    in    188'l,    by 

Boving  for  a  Koval  C'oinmission  to  enquire  into  the  housing 

of  the  working  classes,  tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  dejtiirting  from  his 

ttnial  custom,  went  to  the   House  of  Lords  and  spoke  in  tbe 

ilebale.     A  recognition  of  tbe  anxiety  he  bad  already  displayed 

ta  lessen  a  great  evil  was  afforded  in  tbe  general  cheera  with 

vbidi  hr  was  received.      It  was  by  his  own  desire  that  he  wu 

smuinted  one  of  the  mcmbcn  of  the  Commission.     He  told  tbe 

nirase  that  a  few  days  previously,  bo  had  vistteil  two  of  tlie 

pcniest    courts    in    the   district    of  fit.    Panerai  and    llolborn, 

ui<l '  1  can  assure  you,  iny  Lords,'  he  said,  '  that  the  condition 

"i  tbe  people,  or  rather  of  their  dwellings,  was  perfectly  dis- 

pscrful.     This  in  itself  proves  to  me  how  important  it  is  that 

thfte  should  be  a  thoroughly  searching  inquiry.*     N'or  did  lie 

""p  there.      He  eipressed  nn  earnest  hope,  that* the  result  of 

ltii«  ll'iyal  (.HimmiMiDU  will  be  a  recommendation  to  Parliament 

"I  mt^asures  of  a  thorough  and  dr.-utic  kind,  which  may  l>e  tlie 

ftans  of  not  «mly  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  but  of 

Meliorating    their  condition    generally.'     Not    much,    we    are 

""r y  to  say,  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  fulfilment  of  tbcso 

"^uirri,  although  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  has  long 

■Uici-  been  issued.     The  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  born 

waw:i  into  other  fields — no  doubt  unavoidably — and    a   very 

ptwing   question    has   so    far  been  'shelve*!.'      But  there  are 

*'g"a  that  tbo.presctit  Smion  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  orer 

without 
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withoat  K  (lelcrmiiml  tiltempt  bviug  maJe  t»  procure  a  full 
<lisrti*sinii,  nt  leant,  of  th«  griMt  prublem,  and  if  tliis  is  done,  ib 
will  be  cunier  for  (be  Goveminent  aflerwards  to  take  up  tlM 
(|uestion  in  a  practical  spirit.  'I'tut  it  cannot  reit  inuch  loagn* 
where  it  is  mu*t  be  obvious  to  anv  one  who  has  "iTcn  it  even 
the  inost  tupcrficial  conaid^ration. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  tbis  subject  bai 
been  largnly  acquired  hy  bis  owe  observation  and  expcricncc- 
Wherwrer    it    was    practicable,    he    has    been   in   the    habit  af 
visiting  peTSonally  the  puuiest  quarters  uf  any  town  in  which 
he  bas  found  himself.     A  ecu  nt  ponied,  probably,  by  only  one 
of  his  suite,   he    has  eiplored   the    localities  where   the  ino« 
indigent  classes  are  compelled  to  herd  together,  and  seen  with 
bis  own  eyes  the  actual  conditions  under  which  they  carry  on  a 
forlorn  and  precnrious  existenee.     He  did  so  erna  in  Dnbitn, 
in  1885,  at  n  time  when  n  certain  faction  was  doing  evcT^'Ibine 
that  lay  in  its  power  tn  excite  the  population  agniust  him.     tl 
could  scarcely  have  l>i-en  for  his  own  pleasure  ttntt  he  sought  W 
visit,  and  did  visit,  (lie    Dublin  'idunis'  at  such  a  moDWanl. 
The  clfurts  of  agitators  fortunately  had  little  inlluence  upon  the 
people.     They  received  him  everywhere  with  enthusiasm.     H« 
went  into  some  of  the  meanest  and  most  crowdesl  nans  of  tbt 
city,  in  so  private  a   manner  that  it  was  some   time  befot* 
any  one  found  out  who  he  was.    *  He  bail  come  among  thein,' 
records  a  reporter,   '  with   hts  cld<;st  con,   unaltenile^l   by  taf 
^uard,  and  the  event  shuwi-d  that  his  confidence  was  not  mi*- 
placed.    Cheers  and  welcomes,  ntnl  every  outward  demonstrAlwo 
of  good  feeling,  attended  him  along  liis  whole  course.'    Tut 
Prince  goes  about  in  this  way  mure  frequently  than  is  omo- 
monly    supposed.     He    is  by    no    means    dependent    for   h)* 
information  on  the  statcmcnti  of  others.     It  is  tolerably  ocrlsJa 
that  he  Is  far  bettur  anjunintrd  with  the  actual  condition  of  iht 
poor,  in  must  of  our  lar^e  cities,  than  some  who  dilate  villi 
great  energy  upon  it  at  public  meetings.     For  that  very  resMn, 
be  has  expressed  with  so  much  emphasis  his  opinion  in  fsTOtf 
of  measures  *of  a   thorough   and   drastic  kind.'     It  will  bo 
remembered  that  a  great  statesman,  now  no  more  among  ttt 
was  similarly  impressed  nilh  the  magnitude  and  danger  of  thl* 
evil.     The    late     Lord    Bcaconsficld     lost    no    opportunity  W 
impressing  upon  his  party  the  duty  of  dealing  with  it  in  ^ 
spirit  which  le<l  them  to  pats  the  Factory  Acts,  the  Fri 
Societies  Acts,  and  many  other  measures  designed  for  the  63  ^ 
benefit  of  the  working  classes.     Something  definite  was  Ai*f* 
to  meet  tbe  exigency  by  the  Conservative  party,  when  A'J' 
passed  Lord  Cross's  Act,  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  is  powblt* 
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evade  that  tneaiure  to  nil  extent  wliich  mnlcrinllj  limits  its 

tUGfulnes*.  We  cannot  1>ut  liiipn  nl«ct  tliiit  ihv  builtliiigx  irir-rlnl 
by  the  geoerojily  of  Mr.  Peabudy  have  Iti-cti  iif  considernlilr 
scTTico  to  ihe  poor  of"  London.  The  tnistMS  have  spent  over 
k  million  snil  a  quarier,  and  provided  accommodation  for 
30,413  persons.  The  Inst  annaal  report  shows  that  the  average 
rent  of  each  divrlling  is  4y.  i^f^ii.  per  week,  and  of  cftch  room 
2*.  2(i  Rut  we  shall  require  to  ^  n  great  deal  furtlier  than 
this.  It  is  ahsoliiirlv  necessary  In  bring  indi  npcrtttion  stringent 
sanitary  reg^lntiims  for  the  class  tif  clwelling:!  nhich  are  let  by 
rapacioas  taDdlonls  to  tiie  most  |>oveny -stricken  and  helpless 
section  of  the  coinmuniiy,  at  rents  which  arc  simply  monstrous, 
considering  the  vile  nature  of  the  shelter  afibnted.  In  rainy  or 
stormy  weather,  it  can  scnrcely  be  ilescribed  as  shelter  at  all. 
The  ronf  is  hnlf  off,  the  floors  are  roUen,  the  windows  arc,  as  a 
rale,  filtetl  witti  anything  but  glaxs-  There  is  no  nut«!T  door, 
and  the  wretehetl  wail's  and  strays  of  the  stn-ets  huddle  togt^her 
on  the  staircnses  to  sleep.  Couipulsorr  inspection,  antt  the 
ilrict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health  and  decency,  will  have  to 
ho  iosisted  upon  in  these  localities.  Long  ago,  the  Prinoe  of 
H'nleB  tried  to  turn  public  altention  to  the  subject,  and  at  last 
tiierc  are  many  signs  of  approaching  success.  We  do  not  desire 
til  introduce  party  con  si  derations  into  the  question,  any  more 
than  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  done,  but  we  are  bnun<l  tn  say 
that  tlie  p«rtyi  which  has  already  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  which  during  this  very  Parliament  has 
carried  u  Small  Allolmenis  Act  for  the  benefit  of  (be  niral 
population,  will  do  well,  now  that  it  has  the  opportunity,  to 
look  after  the  housing  of  the  poor.  In  England,  nt  leant,  there 
is  no  social  question  nt  all  comparable  in  importance  with  tliis, 
■nd  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  l>e  left  to  become  the 
■t«i  in  trade  of  street  orators  and  demagiigU4!s. 

In  a  very  similar  direction  were  the  labours  of  the  Piince  in 

<^<>i)Declion   with  tlie  People's  Palace  for  East  London.     This, 

nlci,  is  a  district  with  which  ihe  Prince  has  long  been  familiar, 

thuagh  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  bis  explorations  in  it 

*"»*«  escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  vigilant  newspaper  repniHT. 

an  the  year    If^JSO,  however,  he  went   publicly  to  Whilcchapel, 

ncMmpanied   by  the  Princess  of  Wales — whose  gracious  and 

kiadly  presence   always    renders    her  husban<t'*    visits   doubly 

*«splable   to    the    people — an<l  by    Prince  Albert  Victor  and 

Ptioce  George.     A   small  recreation  ground   had  been  formed 

*••«  ota  disused  burial  plac-e,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Society 

"f  Friends,  and  it  was  thought  by  two  well-known  clergymen  of 

^  puisbM  of  Whitechapel  and  liethoaL  Giccn — the  Kev.  S.  A. 
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liariM-tt  and  the  Rer.  J.  F.  Kilio,  wbrne  ounes  will  l»n^  be 
held  in  honour  by  tbeir  poor  parish  to  nLT»—t  bat  if  the  Prince 
could  be  induced  to  open  tUii  ground,  it  would  cause  ib>t  pari 
of  London  to  become  better  knowa  (o  many  wtio  kneiv  rathcT 
less  of  it  tban  tkcy  did  of  Central  Africa,  llis  Koval  llighncst 
requiied  very  little  persuasion  to  Induce  him  to  perform  this 
duty.  Sis  years  aftcrwnrtls,  he  was  requnlnt  to  lay  the  founds 
tioD  stone  of  a  iniicb  more  important  undertaking,  wltich  vu 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  pnividing  a  place  of  amuM!ment  and 
inslriictioa  for  a  lung-neglected  portion  of  tUe  eomiuunity.  This 
undertaliin^  was  tnost  ;;ene[onsly  assisted  by  the  Drapers'  Cov- 
pany  and  by  tbe  Beaumont  Trustees,  aud  the  People's  Palace 
was  rapidly  proceeded  with.  In  1887  it  was  opened  by  lb 
Queen  ;  the  route  along  which  Her  Majesty  drove  being  lined 
with  an  astonishing  concourse  of  persons  from  all  the  surrouad- 
ing  neiglibourhnods.  It  was  not  in  their  power  to  do  very  much 
in  the  wav  "f  demrating  their  streets  ;  but  strips  of  coloimd 
pa|>er,  where  nothing  else  was  procurable,  served  to  give  lbs 
dingy  bouses  an  unwonted  look  of  gaiety.  The  Princ«  sad 
Princess  of  ^Vales  were  present,  and  to  the  Prince  fell  the  dull 
of  declarin|r  the  building  open.  Xot  until  our  own  day  W 
Royalty  ever  risited,  on  a  mission  of  this  kind,  the  far  regioni 
of  the  Mile  Knd  Rood.  The  great  rliange  that  has  taken  plsM 
in  this  respect  is  one  among  mnny  signs  of  the  lessening  of  lb* 
chosin  which  ontrt-  dividcil  diflerent  classes  In  this  cniinlry. 

To  diminish  ibat  chasm  still  further,  if  it  be  not  possible  lu 
close  it  altogether,  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  The  poor  we  shall  have  always  with  lu;  bol 
they  need  not  be  left  to  bear  their  burdens  without  the  sympslby 
of  others,  or  be  deprived  of  that  practical  auistanco  which  on 
so  materially  mitigate  many  of  their  hardships.  This  voioot 
will  show  that  llie  I'rjnee  of  Wales  has  always  excited  bimf^ 
strenuously  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor  ;  bol  it  <t>l^ 
alto  show  that  bis  generous  instincts  have  not  been  ntscrrvdfa' 
any  one  class,  lie  has  been  ready  to  stretch  out  a  helping  b*i>>l 
to  all  who  were  in  necessity,  or  who  were  deserving  ol"  help 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  or  their  orphans,  have  found  in  hiffl  * 
devoted  friend.  Their  schools  nn<l  asylums  have  continflsU/ 
r<'n;ived  the  birnefit  iif  his  ;»ctive  support.  Most  of  the  hoipi'*'* 
have  been  more  or  less  iiidebtnl  to  bim  fur  the  same  encuunf' 
inent.  Artists,  actors,  musicians,  literary  men,  have  also  b'"' 
assisted  through  the  institutions  which  exist  for  tlieir  beneAt 
Among  the  first  public  dinners  ever  presided  over  by  the  Prisce 
was  that  ol  the  excellent  society  known  as  the  '  Royal  Littnl,^ 

I'und,'   which  has  done  more  to  relieve  genuine  distresi,  ^ 

donf 
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^Ane  it  in  a  more  ui)'>itcnUttoi»  nmnner,  than  nnr  limilar  Assn- 
ciation  ever  prnjected.     The  ndvantj^  of  the  Princr's  ndrocacv, 
in  the  }'C«r  1864,  wu  exhibited  Jn  the  highly-saiisrnrt'irr  form  of 
,  »ubicriptioattolheamouDt  of  over  iJ.'i^S/.  being  nnnounepti  nt  the 
^  diaaer.    Tbc  Prince  justly  pointed  out  in  his  spee4!h  thnt  the  relief 
I  giron  br  the  Fond  wai  nnnrded  with  Kbaolulc  socrpcy, '  a  secrecy 
,  so  sncmlly  obterred,  that  in  the  whole  nnmber  of  cases,  there  is 
'  not  n  single  case  of  any  indiscretion  having  hern  committed.' 
I  Tbc  Prince  Consort  had  kindly  consented  to  act  n«  the  President 
HA  this  Fund,  uml  the  Queen  hat  g;eneroi]sly  given  a  hundred 
HbineAi   a  year  to  it  ever  since  her  accession  to  the  Throne. 
Another  charitable  association  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  has 
always  been  foremost   in  assisting  ii  the  Theatrical  Fund.      In 
many  ways,  indec<l,  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  actors,  and  not 
ft  few  of  them  are  proud  to  possess  personnl   inemnrinU  of  his 
■I^ieciation  of  their  art,  or  of  their  successful  erforts  in  some 
ntnicular  play.      In  presiding:  at  a  dinner  of  the   Theatrical 
Fond  in  iJ^TU,  he  expressed   bis  satisfaction  at  the  fact,  'that 
ever  since  his  childhood  he  had  had  opportunities  of  ^ing  to 
the  theatre,  and  witnessing  some  of  the  roost  excellent  playa, 
an<l  ftpprecinting  the  performnnceit  of  some  of  the  best  BCton,  of 
the  present  day.'      Mr.  IJuckstone  was  present  on  that  occnsion, 
aiul  with  a  j^ntdoal  more  discrimination  and  iliacernmcnt  than 
other    persons    have    always  shown,  he    reminded  his    brother 
actors  that  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
rtspoDtl  to  all  the  appeals  which  were  made  to  him.     *  What 
with  conrersaziones,  lajinjc  foundation  stones,  opening  scbonls, 
and  other  culls  u{)on  bis  little  leisure,  I  think,'  said  Mr.  Buck- 
stone,  'he  may  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  baidcst  working; 
men  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.'     If  those  words  were  justified 
then,   they  arc   ten    times    more  to  the  purpcwe  now;  for  the 
ilemandx    upon    the   Prince's  time    have  necessarily    increased, 
while  the  day  is  not  any  longer  than  it  osed  to  he. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  fuct,  that  the 
Prince  had  the  opportunity  of  visitin<;  our  \orth  American 
Colonies  and  our  Indian  Fmpire,  that  he  has  been  so  ardently 
in  favour  of  strenf-theninf;  the  tics  between  the  mother  country 
sm)  her  distant  possessions.  It  is  sometime*  said  that  no  man 
QOght  to  he  deemed  eligible  to  (ill  a  great  {tosiuoa  in  an 
English  Ministry  until  he  lias  seen  for  himself  some  of  the  odb^ 
Ijing  portions  of  the  Empire  ;  and  if  that  be  regarded  ns  push"  1 
X  sound  principle  too  far,  it  must  at  least  he  »'■  '  I 

penonal  observation  of  the  Colonies  ought  to  be  • 
ft  thorough  training  for  public  life.     Hetween  ' 
np  at  second  hand,  and  knowledge  acquired 
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•od  experieacc,  ihcrc  »  nil  the  (liiTcreiice  in  Uiv  world.     A  tnao 
may  Irarn  tnttm  Al]i>ut  nny  counlr^  bjr  »  few  weeks'  retidencc  in 
it  tlinn  he  ruuid   riiiil  out  in*  a  tuidy  of  all  (be   l>ook»    ercr 
published.     Tbe  Piinee  of  Wales,  by  ihe  wise  foresigbt  of  hit 
Utlu-r,  waa  seat  early  out  into  tbe  world,  and  bis  visit  to  Canada 
mnde  a  lasting  impression   upon  bia    inind.      In    1881,    at   a 
Colonial  banquet  at  tlic  Mansion  House,  be  declared  that  the 
Tomembmucc  of  that  journey  was  as  fntsb  in  bia  memory  at  it 
had  ever  been.       Over  anti  over  ngnin.  lie  has  exprened  tbc 
strongest  desire  to  visit  tbe  Australian  Colonies  and  the  Cape. 
He  wax  tbe  means  of  founding  (be  Imperial  Institute,  in  com- 
memoration of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  his  desire  being,  as  he 
explained  at  tbe  preliminary  meeting,  that  it  should  present  an 
'  emblem  of  the  unity  of  tbe  Empire,  and  that  it  should  illn»-  J 
trate  tbo  resources  and  (Mpabilitie*  of  every  section  of  Hcrfl 
Majesty's  dominions.'     He  wished  that  tlie  Institoie  '  should  be^ 
ne^wdcd  as  a  centre  for  extending  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
industrial  resources  and  commerce  of  tbe  Queen's  duminioos 
These  ideas  will  no  doubt  be  carried  out  in  due  time,  and  tbe 
results  cannot  fail  to  be  eitrcmciy  advantageous  to  tbe  workiiv 
classes,  not  only,  as  tbe  Prince  said,  '  by  forming  a  practicil 
means  of  communication   between   our  Colonial   settlers  and 
those  persons  at  home  who  may  benefit  by  emigration';  bat 
also  by  improving  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  competitioa 
in  commerce  and  manufactures,  now  growing  more  and  mott 
keen  year  after  year.      In  a  speech  delivered  since  this  volus? 
was  published,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Colonial  Insutatr.* 
the  I'rinoc  took  tbe  opnortunity  of  emphatically  rapeatiiig  iiii 
vioirs  in  connection  witu  the  Colonics.     He  referred  agaia  ■•     J 
his  visit  to  North  America,  and  to  tlie  regret  which  he  still  Ms 
that  he  has  nL-ver  been   cnahliHl  to  see  Australia.       He  llisi 
expressed  the  opinion  to  which  we  have  just  referred.     '  It  i* 
Ihe  dutv,'  he  said,  '  if  it  be  possible,  of  all  Englishmen,  iffl 
above  all,  of  all  statesmen,  to  visit  those  great  Colonies,  whxli 
will  prove  to  them  bow  proud  we  may  be  of  being  KngUshn^ 
and  of  what  the  indomitable  energy  of  Knglisbmen  can  i»-' 
His   Koyal   Highness  alluded  to  the  'teaching  of  a  ceitstf 
section  of  politicians  in  tltis  country,'  to  the  eflect,  that  W      . 
Colonies  are  a  source  of  weakness,  not  of  strength,  snd  br 
rejoiced  over  the  fact,  that  this  school  is  almost  entirely  exti>ct- 
Ccrtainly,   it  has   considerably    diminished    in    numbers,  »'"' 
makes  itself  beard  only  at  long  intervals.     The  Prince,  on  tbi* 
occasion,  alio  gave   utterance    to   a  sentiment,  which  we  *** 
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ifiilent  is  in  ibe  miod  niitl  Imn  of  tbe  ratt  mnjoritr  of 
En^liftUmen,  wheivTer  thej'  may  b«  found,  and  it  \%  with  no 
ali<>ht  satiifaction  that  ivc  ciuote  it  hore: — *  We  rcKC<l  the 
ColoQics  as  intc^iil  parts  ol  the  l^tnpira,  nnd  our  warmcM 
srmpalhics  arc  with  our  brrthrm  Iwyond  ibr  sen*,  who  are  no 
tss  drnr  lo  u»  than  if  thi-y  dwrll  in  Sunry  or  Kent,  Mutual 
inttffeits,  OS  well  as  ties  of  affection,  unite  us  ns  one  people,  and 
so  luafT  as  w«  bold  together  w«  are  unassailable  from  without.' 
That  is  really  the  Colonial  question  in  a  nutslitdl,  and  it  is 
cuiioiu  to  reflect  what  might  have  been  the  conserjuences  if 
George  111.  had  been  inllurnccd  by  even  a  faint  trace  of  this 
liDC  of  ihnuffht.  Grrat  Britain  had  few  colonies  then  ;  hut 
it  WAS  not  necessary  to  lose  any  of  the  few  which  she  had.  It 
would  nut,  howerer,  be  reasonable  to  complain  of  (ireorgc  III, 
because  be  bad  not  tbe  same  breadth  of  view  on  Colonial  or 
Imperial  ctnestions  as  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  essential 
ibiofc  is  to  know  that  our  future  kin);B  are  likely  to  have 
trmvellcd  more  in  their  dominions  than  nine  private  persons  out 
of  ten,  and  that  their  «}inpntbir*  will  be  quite  as  much  with 
their  Colonial  suhjeris  as  with  the  home  population.  This,  in 
ilsdf,  indicates  a  memorable  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
Colonies  towards  tbe  mother  country. 

We  have  shown  that  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  has  identified  him* 
srlf,  at  one  time  or  anotlier,  with  erery  great  charilnble  object 
known  to  oar  time,  and  he  has  also  been  asscK^iatt^d  with  all  th« 
most  important  public  works  of  the  age.  He  dn>ve  the  last 
rivet  into  Stephenson's  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence ;  he 
opened  the  Thames  Embankment ;  docks,  harbours,  bridges, 
exhibitions  innumerable,  have  been  '  inaugurated  '  by  him  ;  he 
founded  the  Kornl  College  of  Music ;  and  he  «riginat<Kt  the 
Fisheries  and  Colonial  Kxhibitiont  which  were  so  popular,  and 
did  so  much  to  bring  the  resources  of  our  Colonies  nnder  the 
very  eyes  of  the  boine  population,  in  every  duly  that  he  has 
undertaken,  be  has  always  acquitted  himself  well.  Without 
tbe  most  wonderful  powers  of  endurance^  he  never  could  have 
f^ne  throogh  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  endlru  engagements. 
An  ordinary  day  in  his  life  would  tire  most  men  out.  In  this 
respect,  he  has  always  been  the  same.  Wbea  be  was  in 
Canada,  he  went  about  to  all  sorts  of  places  the  livelong  day, 
attended  a  state  dinner  in  the  evenin);,  and  finished  with  a  ball 
where  he  almost  invariably  danced  from  ten  o'clock  till  foor.ilHi 
next  morning.  His  suite  were  sometimes  worn  out  looo- 
Hia  Koyal  Highness  showed  the  slightest  sign 
ten  entire  days  in  Ireland  during  one  of  bis  ' 
liad  an  hour  to  himself,  except  daring  ll 
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snatched  for  sleep.     As  w«s  twoordMl  at  the  time,  *  there  were 
presentntioDs  ati<l  receptions,  rccrivinf;  aqd  ansirerin];  addresses^ 
processioDi,  walking,  ridin;;.  nnd  driving',  in  morning,  cvcninfT, 
military-.  Qcadcmic,  and  mcdicrnl  altinr.'     He  had  to  hold  hit 
own     with     '  ('nrdinali,    ('buict-lliirs,     HiNrtors,    Ci)ininnndin^ 
ofticen,   Presidpnts,  Cbairincn,  local  de|mi.iti<>n«.'     Without  a 
very  considerable  kiiowledge,  not  onl/  of  the  ordinary  tjuettiont 
of  the  day,  but  also  of  art,  science,  and  literature,  and  ■  still 
^T«alc>r  knowled^  of  humnn  nattire,  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  man  to  pa&s   successfully  throuj;)!  such  onlcala  as  these; 
Wc  should  inlcr  that  for  n  Frincr  of  Wnlcs  to  become  popular 
■  n  these  days,  nnd  to  remain  so,  it  it  nir(:««ary  that  he  should 
have  a  fair  knnwhtdge  of  everything:  that  be  should  be  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  chief  European  languages  and  liten- 
ture,  have  great  discernment  and  penetration,  be  a  good  judge 
of  music  and  painting,  have  a  thorough  avmpathy  with  t&e 
sporting  instincts  of  Hni;tisbmcn,  show  an  interest  in  agricol- 
tural  pursuits,  have  at  Irnst  a  superficial  knowlrtlge  of  the  pris- 
cipni  mnnufat^tures  of  the  country,  watcli  atlrnllv-cly  the  cminc 
of  politics  without  talking  about  them,  be  on  gtMxl  terms  mlh 
tlie  leaders  of  parties,  without  falling  under  their  influence,  Ix 
gifted  with  great  shrewdness  in  judging  of  character,  potsen 
all  the  accomplishmenta  of  ordinary  men,  with  a  good  masj 
added,  show  amiability  to  nil,  and  in  nil  circumstances,  and  Ik 
absolutely  in>n-rlail   agoinst  fatigue.     The  position   is  clculj 
not  in  the  nature  of  ihoiie  xinrcures  of  which  nc  hear  so  mudi 
in  the  present  day.      We  believe  we  only  express  the  genenl 
sense  of  the  country  when  we  affirm,  that  the  prcMint  IVioM  of 
Wales  has  filled  this  position  in  a  manner  which  has  won  Uf 
him  universal  respect,  and  even  a  much  warmer  personal  fetl- 
ing,  as  was  made  manifest   in  the  deep  anxiety  of  the  naliM 
during  his  almotl  fatal  illness  in  1871.      Without  enteria;;  inU 
invidious  comparisons,  it  may  be  conlidrnlly  asserted,  ibsl  oo 
heir  to  the  British  Crown  ever  before  took  such  patns  to  prrpsi' 
himself  for  the  high  duties  which  in  course  of  time  an-ait  bioL 
He  hea  submitted  himself  to  a  hard  and  stern  ajiprenticeibi^ 
He  is  known  to  hnvo  devoted  the  greatest  care  to  the  educstios 
of  his  children,  and  to  have  stimulated  in  them  that  desire  fit 
travel  which,  in  hi*  own  experience,  he  has  found  to  bring** 
great  a  rewani.     Living  in  the  full  glare  of  publicity  ;  theB'" 
above  all  others  in  the  nation  around   whom  personal  gasBT 
will  continually  revolve ;    exposed  at  all   time*  to  inisnpi*' 
•entation,  or  the  sbafu  of  malice ;  in  spite   of  nil   tbi^  A* 
Prince  has  never  rendered  himself  fairly  vulnerable  to  the  ha'' 
of  the  attacks  which  were  habitually  levelled  at  some  of  It*' 

predecesfos- 
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nrc«3cce*sors.  Thr  latp  Emperor  of  Germtny  and  nur  nwn 
Priftoe  of  \^'alet  iiand  out  nmoni;  most  Roral  pcrBonngps  of  the 
present  generation  for  thi-ir  nnsiriy  to  tirtfrvp  well  of  their 
counlrjFmen,  and  for  their  rnrnest  cflWls  to  fulfil  every  require- 
ment tncidenra]  to  their  «tation«.  The  pnth  of  du;y  wa>  very 
diflerent  in  both  cnsea,  but  in  both  it  wn*  eonteientiously 
followed  out.  It  woutil  he  almost  miraculoux  if  any  one  occu- 
pying a  foremost  position  in  any  country  entirety  wcaped  the 
Totce  of  detmclinn  ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  ^od  sente  and  good 
feeling  of  the  English  people,  it  must  be  ncknnwledged  that 
this  unwelcome  voice  it  almost  wholly  silent  where  the  Prince 
of  ^Valea  is  concerned.  Few,  indeed,  arc  they  who  will  not 
oonlially  and  frankly  acknowledge  thnC  hi*  personal  qualities, 
uul  bis  lofty  sente  of  duty,  well  entitle  him  to  share  with  his 
Ulnstrioua  mother,  the  Sovereign,  the  loyalty  aiul  aflection  of 
ibe  British  people  all  over  the  world. 
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BT.  II.  —  1.  T/ie  Coyi-,-.j'oiii-'cncf  of  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
D.C.L.t  J'oTTRcrUi  Utiii"!  Sl'tl':s  Minifter  in  JCnglaiui  i  Author 
of  *  Rite  of  the  Dutch  Rrpulibc,'  *  Jiittori/ of  the  United  Net/wr- 
landf,'  jx-.  £dite<I  by  George  Williaia  Curtis.  2  vols. 
IxKidoo.  1889. 
2.  Jv/in  Lol/irop  Motley,  a  Memoir,  By  Oliver  W«nd«ll  Holmes. 
London,  1878. 

A  MONG  the  many  Americaos  and  forcif^ners  who,  in  recent 

r\      years,  have  undertaken  to  describe  England,  her  customs, 

ind  ber  inhabitants,  there  arc  but  few  who  have  enjoyed  such 

opportunities  as  did  Mr.  Motley  of  mixing  with  and  sttiilying 

the  inner  life  of  our  bctt  society ;  and  never  jierhaj)*  have-  such 

opportunities  been  combined  with  that  genius  of  observation  and 

fonilly  for  drscriptioii,  which  were  possessed  by  the  historian  of 

ibe  I>utcli  Kepublic.     They  are  but  sketches  that  be  gives  us, 

bat  sketches  which  comprise  most  of  the  leading  characters  oi 

the  time,  dashed  ufT  from  dny  today  in  all  the  ease  and  unrostmint 

of  his  familiar  correspondence,  and  instinct  with  the  natural 

liumour  and  genial,  if  somewhat  cynical,  wit  of  Ibe  man. 

We  bavc  mentioned  at  the  outset  these  outline  sketches  of 
Xondoo  society,  not  because  they  form  the  largest  or  most 
important  portion  of  tlie  (Jurrespondence,  but  because  it  is  to 
tbnn  that  mnny  of  our  readers  will  turn  with  the  greatest  eager* 
Besii  There  is  s(-arcely  u  capital  in  Europe  with  which  Mr. 
^fotley  was  not  familiar:  his  diplomatic  duties  ot  UU  Ute\;yx<j 
Vol  16if. — Ae.  336.  X  «»itw:"toiw 
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mmrclie*  Itnd^  nt  one  tinin  or    nnntlier,  rntnil(-il  rMideiice 
St.  Hetenbur^  uid  Viennn,  nt  tlie  Ha^ue,  Bruuela,  Ueilio,  aud 
Rome.     To  the  accounts  of  tlicse  arc  added  descripliona  of  the 
best  circles  i»  Boston  and  Wasbiogton,  boib  from  Uia  ovo  pcnfl 
and   tfaoK  pf  sucb  corrcapondcnU  as  Oliver  Wendell    IJoliii«i 
and  Jamea  Russell   Lowell;    cacb  intcrrsting    in    no  ordinsrr 
degree,  but  especially  interesting  to  tlie  insnlar    tnind  of  ibej 
Hnglitliman  ns  the  baekground,  and,  if  wr  may  bt;  allowed  tin)] 
expression,  the  foil  to  that  more  exicndol  picture  of  LondunT 
society  of  wliieh  be  wrote : — 

'  I  cannot  help  forming  a  favourable  iilca  of  Kngli'iJi  olvillaatfaa 
irbeu  I  SCO  thu  position  ac(!<iriU'il    in    this    country  to  tlio«i  wbs 
ctdtivat«  art,  science,  unil  lik-ruturu,  as  if  those  things  were  ffwdi 
BOmetking.  and  were  eutitliil  to  Momu  cooudentloo,  u  well  ta, 
birth.  ofBoial  rank,  nnd  wealth,  which  ou  the  Centinoit  are  the 
paaapoita.' 

Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  a  want  of  sympathv  with  the  Frefn 
and   tbeir  esistuig  form  of  Govcmmeni,  pailly   lo  an  inteosc 
dislike  and  distrust  of  bcr  niler,  of  whom  he  never  tpeaks  nir 
in  terms  of  reprobation,  Mr.  Motley  did  not  share  that  lore  uf 
Paris  which  is  n  prnverbinl  attribute  of  bis  oountrvmcD. 

'Tlpon  loaviiig  RwitKorlaiid,'  he  wrilon  lo  hi;;  motlicr  ia  18$5.'*( 
pniwcii  a  month  iu  PuriK.  I  don't  like  to  say  ranch  about  (hsi 
episriilo  in  our  hiittury,  bci-atuw  tho  immense  fiitigue  and  ospaw)  of 
jiawing  four  wuekii  in  that  jitaco  go  entirely  counter-balaneai  sU 
Katiaftctien  which  eau  be  dcrtved  from  it,  that  I  cannot  speak  upon 
the  anbjeot  without  iujustjcu  and  exaggeration.'  And  Ihjrco  y^ 
later :  '  The  iuflucnees  of  Paris  are  very  di'pruKsing  to  m&  I 
dislike  the  place  more  and  more  every  time  1  curao  to  iL' 

Scnn^e  twelve  years  have  pasxid  since  be  was  moving  nhoD< 
in  London  society,  and  yet  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  llifX 
volumes  it  is  sad  to  reflect,  how  few  of  bis  inlimati!  jierigiul 
associates  arc  Btill  remaining  among  us.  Those  who  had  lli' 
privilege  of  his  acquaintance  will  not  readily  forget  the  siitto- 
cralie  air,  the  singularly  h<indsomc  features,  the  cultured,  if  some- 
what sarcastic  wit,  for  which  he  was  rcmnrkablo :  those  nh'i 
knew  him  more  intimnteiy  could  not  fail  to  be  imprctwil 
with  his  deep  sineeritv  and  sympnthy,  but  to  the  world  nt  \aTp 
he  is  now  little  more  than  a  name.  'An  author  may  inten^l 
his  public  by  bis  work,  or  by  bis  jtersonalily,  or  by  both,'  wril» 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table :  .Motley,  the  bistoriao.  i* 
known,  and  will  be  known,  wherever  tbe  Lnglisb  Inngnage  it 
spoken  or  read  ;  of  Motley,  tbe  man,  but  a  vague  and  indefiniio 
impression  exists. 

It 
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It  Is  true  tliat  a  mrmoir  of  him  hss  bocn  written  by  his  friend, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holme*,  but  it  is  not  tn  widely  known  in  this 
cx>untry'  as  it  dt^serve*  lu  bir,  nor  i«  it  xucli  k  w»rk  n*  wuuld,  ap-irt 
from  any  previous  interest  in  its  subject,  apj^eal  lu  tlie  genenil 
reader :  it  is  tiddresied  rather  to  Motley's  friends  and  eut^itiies — 
for  he  hacl  cucntica — tban  lo  the  world  at  large.  Moreover,  the 
work  is  in  the  main  an  apoltiijia  pro  vita  ejut :  his  n-aigna- 
tion  of  his  post  at  Vienna  in  18*>7  ;  his  recal  from  London  in 
l<i70;  the  attack  on  hia  rclifrioui  o[iinions,  his  '  unitarianiim  ' 
and  'ralionalisin,'  by  Mr.  tinwn  van  IMnslrrer,  arc  all  <Ien!t 
with  at  considerable  lenj^tb,  and  give  the  book,  in Icinl tonally 
perhaps,  a  polemical  character. 

The  two  volumes  before  ut  contain  merely  a  selection  from 
liis  correspondence  chiefly  with  the  members  of  his  own  family 
tuul  his  intimate  friends:  the  editorinl  notes  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  where  gaps  in  the  series,  extending  at  times  over 
two  or  three  years,  render  a  connceting  link  nceessary,  it  is 
confined  to  the  briefest  postilile  narration  of  fncts. 

In   short,  Mr.   Motley's   Iif«  can   bt-it  he   read    and    studied 

hetweeo  the  lines  of  bis  own  correspondence,  and  we  are  con- 

UUent  that  it  is  a  study  which  will  repity  him  who  undertakes 

Ml     His  career  was  passed  among  some  of  the  most  stirring 

eicnts  and  most  prominent  characters  of  the  present  century, 

Ixit  was  of  itself  devoid  of  any  striking  external  incidents:   it 

aaj,  moreover,  full  of  contmrielies,  ami  it  is  in  a  great  measure 

to  them  that  we  owe  these  eharming  volumes.     IX-epiy  attached 

In  the  members  of  bis  own  family,  he  was,  by  the  exigencies  of 

bis  profession,  separated,  someliines  for  long  periods,  from  them: 

American    to    the    backbone,    and    a    thoroughgoing    hater   of 

Bumarcfay,  he  was  compelled  to  pats  the  best  years  of  his  life  at 

t-Dtopran  courts,  and  amidst  European  arislocraeies :    passion- 

liij  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  North,  he  resided  in  Kngland 

U  t  time    when    English    sympathies    were    strongly    drawn 

'■iwinlt    tlie    Confeilnrale    eau»<? :    a   devoted    adherent    of   the 

Hfpohlican  party,  he  wn.i  by  two  successive  Republican  pre- 

>wats  treated  in  a  manner  which  wounded  his  sensitive  nature 

'"  lbs  quick,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  bis  early  death. 

Amid  such  oonflictiag  circumstances  his  natural  f^enius  was 
*'ia>pened,  and,  to  his  credit  bo  it  said,  the  chastening  which 
^  underwent  seems  in  the  end  to  have  strengtlienei]  the  nobler 
I'lliiies  of  his  nature,  and  lo  have  soflenetl  tlic  rigid  cbaraelcr 
''fhli  pniitical  crer»l, 

Joiin  Lothrop  .Motley  was  trorn  at  Dorehealer,  now  a  subuib 
^  Boston,  on  April  15,  iiji-l.  Hi*  father,  Thomas  Motley,  a 
Bu  of  no  little  ability,  was  the  author  of  some  of   the  once 
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cclcbrntm]  'Major    Downing's  Leltcin,'  anil    hU  motber, 
Lotlir"j>,  was  a  <letc«n(Iant  of  the  Clicclilev  or  Chicbele  fa 
M>  faiiiouji  in   the  annals  of  Oxford   Uoiverjity.        WUen   lli» 
author  of  the  '  Riw?  of  iho  Dutcb  Itppublic '  went  to  Oxford  in 
lUljO  to  receive  hia  D.C.L.  degree,  he  wrote  to  hU  mother: — 

'I  vita  sorry  timt  on  tho  Comuiemoratiou  Daj  we  Inncbad 
Uuivonity  H«U  ratlier  thim  iu  AU  SouU',  where  wo  wero 
expected,  became  All  Souls'  was  founded  b;  Arohhiahop  Ct 
in  the  reign  of  Huuy  VI.,  of  a  XortLnmpton  family,  of  wbidi  jcw 
grandfather  Ch«ck]^  was  no  doubl  deecoiided.  Until  Tery  reoeotlf, 
any  one  proving  kindred  nith  the  old  archbishop  might  claim  mt 
iniitructioo  at  his  collogo,  so  that  I  might  lutTO  boen  wlocitel 
at  All  Sonle'  at  Email  expenso,  but  the  privilege  ia  new  itat 
away  with.' 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Motley  hnd  the  rrputation  of  beinj;  the  hand- 
tomi-it  coupit!   in    Hustiin  :  and  hit   motht-r,  to  whom   he  vw 
devotedly  attached,  and  to  whom  a  large  part  of  the  best  letun  J 
in  lilts  collection  is  addressed,  is  described  by  Mr.  Ilolmei  u    ■ 

'  a  woman  who  o^mld  not  ho  luokcd  iipna  without  admiration.  I  irdl  ' 
rumumbor  the  swuot  dignity  of  her  anpuot,  bar  "  ref^al  beauty,"  u  ■ 
Mr.  Phillips  truly  styluH  it,  iiuil  thu  (^hiirm  of  her  aoRne  and  tiobU 
presence,  which  madti  hi-r  thi:  typu  of  a  perfaot  metheAood.  Bm 
uharacter  eorrca ponded  to  Uiu  promise  of  her  gtoeioOB  aspect.  Sha 
was  one  of  the  foudoat  of  luuthera,  but  not  thonghtleesly  indolgtil  Is 
the  boy  from  whom  she  hoped  and  expected  more  tbau  she  thon^  it 
wise  to  let  him  know.' 

At  the  ag«  of  ten  ^ears  he  was  tent  to  a  school  at  Jamutt 
Plain,  near  Boston,  kept  by  a  Mr,  C.  W.  Greene,  but  wilhta  » 
jrear  be  was  transferred  to  the  Uountt  Hill  School  at  XonluuB|h 
ton,  Mass.,  an  cBtabUshment  which  at  that  litni;  had  atlsioel 
■ucccss  and  popularity  under  the  management  nf  Mr.  Jok^ 
S.  Cogswrll  and  Mr.  Ociirgn  Bancroft,  the  future  historian  of  the 
Unit(-d  KtaU!«.  VV«  nrc!  liild  th:it  MotU-v  went  thither  witii  • 
Odiixidt-Tuble  reputation,  eN]M.-<:ially  as  a  declainier,  and  Shaix- 
■I>eare,  Scott,  and  Cooper  would  appear  to  have  IraeD  amoaf 
his  favourite  authors. 
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'  I  did  wonder,'  mid  Hr.  WontluU  riiillipa,  'at  the  diligenot  ^^ 
laiiiKtaking,  tho  driidgury  ehowii  in  hill  hintorieal  works.     Id  oshT 
.ifu  h<i  hod  no  iiiduHtry,  not  tictiding  it.     All  be  oared  for  in  a  loa 
he  caught  1111  ickly — tlm  spirit  of  it — and allhia  mind  needodor  wotU 
HBO.     Thin  <iiiieknesa  of  appruhcuaioo  was  marTellotis.' 

Plis  great  aptitude  for  learning  languages  bad  also  exhihiw 
ittclf  at  an  eaily  age.  His  want  of  industry  led  tu  h>i 
temporary   rustication   while   at   Harvard,  but   on   hii  tetnn 
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thither  he  Apj>c«rs  to  have  nmcndnl  his  ways,  and  lo  have 
micImI  hix  univenitj  career  creditably,  if  not  with  the  ht^hi^st 
honoun. 

Hnring  graduated  at  Harvard  al  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
young  ^loIIoy  proceeded  in  1&31  to  complete  his  ediicnlinn  in 
Germany,  and  at  thii  point  commences  that  vtx'iv*  at  dc«criptivi! 
letters  to  his  parents  which  conlinnes  to  his  mother's  death 
in  1865,  and  Torms,  so  to  speafa,  the  backbone  of  the  series. 
Arrired  at  Gottingcn,  he  was  forthwith  enrolled  on  the  books 
of  the  University,  and  set  himself  in  cnmesl  to  study  the 
Ciertnan  language,  in  nliteh  he  attained  such  proficiency  tbnt 
in  after  years  he  w3»  aske«l  by  the  Kmperor  of  Austria  whether 
he  were  not  a  German. 

In  his  letters  home  he  describes  in  alt  their  eccentricities  the 
manners  and  cnilonis  of  the  German  students;  mentions  the 
nainea  of  his  Ent;lish  and  American  companions  and  friends; 
describes  his  holiday  rambles  and  his  Icgnl  suidies;  but  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  allusion  to  the  origin  nnd  growth  of  an 
acquaintance  with  n  fellow  student,  forme<I  during  those  years, 
which  was  already  ripening  into  a  lifelong  friendship  with  one 
of  Germany's  greatest  men. 

'I  never  paM  by  old  Logier'e  Tlouwjn  th«  FricdrichstraiBM.' wrote 
BitmarciE  in  18il3,  'without  looking  up  at  the  rindovrB  thatiiMidto  bo 
nmamontod  br  a  pair  of  red  iilippcrH  ^stained  on  the  wall  by  ibo 
Itct  of  a  gijntleman  sittiiig  in  the  Vankco  nuy,  hig  hcjtd  bolow  mid 
•at  o(  right.  1  then  gratify  my  :nnniory  with  rcmcmbranoo  of  "  good 
old  colony  timuc  wboR  we  wero  mgiiicli  cbajis." '  ' 

It  is  dilTictilt  to  realize  that  the  following  epialle  was 
"Wiessed  by  the  Pmuian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  lo  the 
-Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  : — 

'Berlin,  iVay23nAI8Gt. 

'Jack  ht  Dear, — Wlicre  the  &tm\  an  you,  and  what  do  yctu  do 

ttsi  you  DOTor  write  a  lino  to  mo!     I  am  working  from  moru  to 

'  Itiglit  like  a  nigger,  and  yon  havo  Dothiiig  In  do  at  all — yon  might 

f  sg  *«11  tip  mo  a  lino  u  well  hk  looking  on  your  foci  lilted  a^inat 

libs  nil  of  GocI  knows  what  ii  dr(«ry  tKitnur.     I  euiuot  vutertain  a 

|*t{alsr  eorroapowlcdeo ;  it  )iii]i]il-iui  ti>  ute  that  during  live  days  I  du 

M  ttai  a  qnnrter  of  an  hour  for  a  walk  ;  but  jnu,  luzy  old  chap, 

*iU  keeps  yon  from  tliiukiug  of  your  tdd  fiicuds  ?     When  just 

;  to  bed  in  Ihia  inonunt  my  oyo  inel  with  yours  on  your  portnut. 

!  I  enrtailed  the  sweet  testorer,  8leo]s  in  onler  to  remind  you  of 

AqU  Lsog  Syne.    Why  du  you  never  caae  to  Berlin  ?    It  is  not  a 

*  Is  I8S^  rriiKv  Ilirautck.  in  liU  great  iipecch  to  the  Gttnua  RcfohtiaUi, 
I  Ihia  Knig.  Kldinic  at  the  ««tae  iime  liiitt  he  had  leanit  it  fiom  liia  'dear 
1  Criond.  JdiB  Jlollc;.' 
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qnarter  of  an  American's  holiday  jonriKj  from  Vienna,  uA  my  ' 
and  me  ebcmld  be  so  happy  lo  see  yon  once  more  in  this  snllen 
When  can  yon  coEnc<,  and  wlicn  will  yon  ?  I  swear  tkat  I  will  n 
out  tho  time  to  look  witli  yon  on  old  Logior's  qnarteis,  and  drink  a 
bottle  with  yon  at  Gerolt'ii,  irhcro  tbey  onoe  would  not  allow  y<M  to 
pot  jour  Blonder  logs  upon  a  ctioir.  Let  politics  t«  baagod  and 
como  to  SCO  nw.  1  proiuiso  tliat  tho  Union  Jack  sball  iravo  onr 
our  iKinno,  and  convcnation  and  the  beet  old  book  sball  poor 
d&mnnticin  npon  Ibo  rebels.  I>o  not  forgot  old  friends,  niithcr  thai 
vrm-*,  as  mine  wiidu«  nctarly  as  nrdontly  nt  myself  to  sco  joa,  otti 
least  to  HCtt  as  quickly  as  possible  a  wont  of  your  handwriting, 
'Sei  gut  und  komm  oder  lohroibe. 

'  Doin,  V.  BnuiAiux. 

'  Biinnt<;d  by  tho  old  song,  "  In  good  old  Colony  Times. " ' 

Though  Motley's  letters,  liuwever,  are  silent  on  thii  point,  ikr 
want  is  in  great  mea^uip  supplied  by  Prince  Diimnrck  hinKll, 
for  in  1879,  in  answer  i<>  an  appeal  trom  Dr.  llolinn,  b^ 
wrote: — 

■  I  act  ItTotl^iy  at  Cr'ttinii^n  in  1B&2,  I  am  not  iinre  if  al  &' 
begUming  of  tbu  Eastrir  Unia  or  HicltacliBBS  term.  Ho  fapl 
oompany  with  Gertiiuu  atmlcuts,  though  more  addicted  lo  atodj  tbu> 
we  membeta  of  the  fighting  eluba.  AltLongh  not  banng  mutsn^ 
yet  the  Gorman  Ungnage  he  ciorcisctl  a  marked  attraotiim  hj  ■ 
conrersation  sparkling  witli  wit,  hamour,  and  originaliiy.  b 
•vtomn  of  1.S33,  having  both  ot  us  emigrated  from  Guttingeo  *» 
Bailni  for  the  proeecntion  of  cur  studies,  no  became  fellow  lodgm 
in  tho  bonso  No.  IGI.  Friodrich  Sirasse.  Then  we  lircd  in  ifat 
closest  intimacy,  sharing  meals  and  onldoor  ex«rci«e.  Hotlcf  If 
that  timo  bad  arrived  at  talking  Gorman  flncntly :  h«  oonjM 
himself  not  only  in  translttting  Goethe's  poem,  "  Kaust,"  bat  tM 
his  hand  even  in  composing  German  versos.  BntliastsstM  odmiRr 
of  Shakespeare,  Ityrtm.  Goethe,  ho  used  to  spice  his  oonTcnstica 
abundantly  with  i]uotntionH  from  thitse  hiK  favourito  autboia  i 
[lertinooiouM  argner,  so  much  so  that  sometimes  bo  watcbrd  0? 
Bwiikcning  in  ord^r  to  ennttnue  a  diKcnxsion  on  sottin  topis  ul 
suienuc,  poL-try,  or  praciicitl  life  eitt  sliort  by  the  cbimo  of  tho  Bmll 
b<iiirs,  bo  Ufviir  lost  liis  tnihl  iiud  aniinblo  temper.  .  .  .  The  HI'*' 
Htrikiiig  feature  of  his  linndiioino  and  delieulu  ap]>cainuM  sv 
unciinimoiily  largo  and  beautiful  eyes.  He  nerer  ent«f«l  ■ 
drawing-room  without  excitiuir  tbo  ourioaitr  and  sympathy  if 
theladFesL' 

Having;  completed  his  studies  at  f  iUttingrn  and  Berlin,  vhll^ 
inelmled  a  course  of  lectures  nn  law  from  Savlgnj'.  ^tollcy,lb^ 
in  his  twenty-first  year,  set  off  on  a  twrivrmonlh's  jonroej  l* 
Curope,  principally  in  .\tittrin,  Italy,  ami  Sicily:  that  ibe  p**' 
two  yean  of  work  had  not  been  in  vain  is  proved  by  hii  letw^ 
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which  begin  \o  ihow  increasing  signs  of  that  picturesque  vi^ur 
which  is  so  marked  a  tcniurc  in  bis  more  mature  writing. 
The  comm4!iiU  of  n  youth  of  twvnty-one  on  his  6rst  journey 
nlong^  the  beaten  tmck  of  Kuropnut  tntv«l  ont  not  wont  to  bear 
the  light  of  publication  half  a  ccnturr  later;  but  whothcr  he  is 
describing  hix  ascent  of  Ktna,*  or  calling  up  the  ghosts  of  old 
sceites  and  characters  among  the  ruins  of  Htulriui's  Villa,  or 
pouderiog  over  the  Apollo  HelvtMlere  and  the  Aurora  in  Komc, 
bis  reflections  display  an  originaiily  and  a  sjinpathetic  insight 
uncommon  in  so  young  a  man. 

In  th«  summer  of  1835  Motley  rrtumod  to  Boston,  with  the 
intention  of  pntcti*tng  ns  a  lawyer,  and  here  occurs  the  lirst 
hiatas  in  the  correspondence,  for  in  the  next  letter  we  find  him, 
in  184},  Irnring  hit  wife  and  family  to  Like  up  his  duti<TS  ns 
Secretary  of  I^i-gation  at  St,  Peleishurg,  hut  Dr.  Holmes  enablcK 
us  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  J837  he  was  married  to  Mary 
lienjamiu,  of  whom 

'thoM  who  remember  hnr  find  it  lisrd  to  speak  in  tlie  comniou  terms 
of  praise  which  Uier  award  to  the  good  and  lovely.  She  wa«  not 
only  haiitlsoma,  amialile,  atid  ugnicuble,  hut  tliero  was  a  oonlial 
frankness,  an  <^n-)ioartcd  auiooritj  ahout  her  which  nude  her 
*eem  like  a  nister  to  tboso  who  could  help  hecoming  her  lorers.' 

Mow  happy  a  marriage  this  proved  to  be  is  testified  on  almost 
erery  [mj^'p  of  the  subaetjucnt  correspondence;  how  terrible  a 
blow  to  .Motley  was  her  death  is  shown  by  his  touching  letter  to 
Dr.  Holmes,  written  a  few  months  after  that  event. 

The  other  leading  episode  in  these  years  was  the  puhlicntion 
of  Motley's  first  novel,  'Morton's  Hope.'  The  hook  was  a 
hilurr,  and  is  now  only  interesting  from  the  fact,  that — like 
nsny  another  hook  written  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of 
Byron,  n-fieeled  by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  was  strongly  at  work — 
il  runtains  much  that  is  of  an  autohtographieal  character.  TUut 
>i  was  a  failure  is  admitted  by  the  author,  who  in  I8G1 
VToie: — 

"Then  I  knew  how  hard  it  was  to  write  a  uovcl.  Ua>iid  imxpeTlu* 
^ymr.  Did  I  not  have  two  iiovoU  kiU«d  under  me  (as  Balzac 
Pnscs  it)  bcfi>ro  I  fouml  that  my  plac«  was  among  the  sappers  and 
■uiotn  an<l  not  the  luuoers  ? ' 


*  Tlic  aflbe*  piroiiaont  cm  h<3  minil  b;^  tliu  rntnomi  aliailow  of  tlio  mountain  ia 
j^|>*n  byaiwMatre  la  Um  'Diiirli  )tq)ubliF.'  Fnrt  1..  rh,  lil. : — ■  As  avraa  tho 
™Ai  rUinii  at  Slollr  wbeii  tbo  i>iin  ie  rUing,  Itio  inul  pjrnmiilal  sluulo*  nt 
"will  Btm  \t  ili'iliiWr  ODid  vldlblj  proJivUil  -'the  phantom  of  tiiat  tetta- 
f"*!!!  emtiiv  ulikli  holils  tite  Mill  ilRTiutatK<n  in  it*  Ixaani — »>in  tltn  monilnjt 
■tf  of  Phitrp'B  ii";;o  ibv  fbuii'iw  of  ttl«  Inquialtii]!  na*  ciut  (ram  tttai  nmmi 
JJWo^sno  (Old  tmiEiiiK  prtivimii-i^  «  rptctrn  nitmiring  liiicer  fliuuM  and  nlilrr 
■*'  "—  '■— n  Umwd  Wliwli  lui-cu  pbvHical  aKoucIo*  could  «T«r  ooinpwa.' 

To 
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To  return  to  tJic  oorntipDiitlence,  we  find  Motley  in  the 
autumn  of  IS'll  on  his  vi*y  to  taki!  up  bii  n]>{M>intmeat  «t  tbe 
Court  of  th«  Cxar:  he  tmrived  ul  liin  po«t  in  the  early  part  of 
Novpmber,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  first  ihat  bU  position  was 
uncongenial  to  him;  his  office  be  dcscrilwa  as  a  siniNniTe ;  he 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  Russian  society,'  which,*  he  writes, 
'  is  very  showy  and  g&y,  but  entirely  hollow,  and  anything  but 
intellectual.'  'You  have  no  idea,'  li«  adds  later  on,  'of  the 
abioliilr  and  dreary  solitude  in  which  I  lire,'  and  before  three 
tnontha  hnd  elap«u<l  he  had  thrown  up  his  appointineni,  anil 
quitted  for  ever  a  eouatry  of  nbicb  he  wrote : — 

'  Peter  the  Great  aJono  raised  Rncsia  out  of  tho  quagmire  cf 
barbsHsm.  jvxt  as  bo  raised  St.  I'ctcr«burg  otit  of  tho  moraes ;  but  it 
rectus  to  me  Uint  just  ns  tbis  city  may  nt  any  moment,  by  six  faonn 
too  loDK  contimiancu  of  m  soutb-vrcKt  wiiiil,  bo  innndatod  and 
Kwanipod  for  oror,  so  luay  Kussiii  at  any  moment,  tiuoagh  s 
snccoMion  of  half-U'dozen  hitd  Cigars,  liu  Bu1i:aerged  iu  its  originl 
barbarism.' 

In  the  brief  period  of  his  residence  nt  Sf.  Petersburg,  \fotlejr 
found  occasion  to  send  home  to  tiis  family  some  graphic 
accounts  of  the  Russian  Court  and  society  ; — - 

*  The  Czsr  is  ilGservtng  of  all  tlie  praise  I  hare  h«ard  of  binu  Dt 
is  one  of  the  haudsomcat  men  I  ever  saw,  sii  feet  tlirco  ioAtttA 
loHst  in  hoight,  and  "  every  iuch  a  king."  Uis  figure  is  robost,  enrt 
and  stately,  and  his  features  aro  of  great  symmetry,  and  bis  fonttlCsJ 
and  eye  aro  singularly  fine. 

'  "  Tho  front  of  Jovo  bimself, 
An  eyo  like  iltK  to  threaten  and  command." 

In  short  bo  is  a  rcj^nlar- built  Jupiter.' 

In  describing  a  ball  in  the  'Salle  Blanche'  of  the  Itnpttisl 
palace,  he  dwells  upon  the  sompluoiu  magnificence  of  tb( 
scone. 

'  Tin;  floor  of  tbe  hall  was  thronged  with  dienitarios  glittering  lik» 
goldfitiebc-B  and  ehatlcring  tike  mngpicip.  Tlio  most  picbmsqiH 
&gnr«'4  were  Uki  otKiiirrs  fnim  the  Titrioitii  Asiatio  proTincea  of  ItmrW 
Olid  from  the  regiimiK  of  "frosty  Caucasus."  Tbo  Oircaasians villi 
llicir  keen  eyes,  blncJ:  lii^nls  and  wliito  caflanx,  showed  tlwir  fW" 
descent  from  tliu  uriijiual  stuck  of  tho  European  race,  and  won  w 
coutraeled  with  tliu  Cossack  officers,  somo  of  whom  looked  •*  i' 
tbey  might  have  served  in  Attila'a  army,' 

Motley  did  not  tmmedintely  rctuni  to  America,  but  tp^ 
some  months  travelling  about  on  the  Continent,  visittnS 
Mme.  de  Goelbc  at  VVfimar,  and  Tnially  passing  a  few  wodi  i" 
Paris,  where  be  attended  a  meeting  of  tbu  Chamber  oi  Deputif*- 
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speakers  he  there  heard  he  forraed  but  a  low  opinion, 
il.  Ttiirrs  alimc  dc-Bcrvinj;  the  nnme  of  an  orator,  uliboiif(h  his 
|lirery  would  be  more  correctlj-  described  as  squeaking  than 
^ing— 

nd  yet  in  spite  of  liia  funny  voice,  vrity  -vrotA  lliot  ho  «nid  was 
Mtn«'tly  andible,  mkI  bis  style  wmS  so  fluent,  i;i>  limpid,  and  ro 
ngioftl,  his  manners  so  a&Auted  and  fwlf-pottcasvd,  thut,  in  epite  of 
be  disadrantA^^B  of  hia  voice,  his  figure,  and  bin  grcttt  round 
pectoeles.  irhich  give  him  the  appearance  of  a  small  acroooh  owl,  I 
bongbt  bin)  one  of  the  most  agreeable  speaken  I  had  ever  heard, 
i'be  Chamber  is  evidently  afraid  of  him  without  respeoUng  him,  aud 
'  I  conautnmale  brass,  added  to  his  ready  wit,  makca  every  ODft  of  bia 
cb(M  gall  and  wormwood  to  his  enemies.' 

•"rom  ilie  »utnmcr  of  1842,  whrn  Motlcr  ifturnrd  home, 
fM'curs  imothcr  gap  in  the  cmrrt^pitiidrncc^  down  to  )d91, 
\tUe  interval  he  took  some  pnit  in  politics.  Already  thuie 
which  ten  years  later  were  to  burtt  forth  in  one  of  the 
[reatest  social  conllagrations  the  world  has  ever  seen,  were 
Wfjiooing  to  make  ibemsclvea  fell,  and  Motley  actively  sun- 
ported  the  candidature  of  Clay  for  the  Presidency:  Polks 
xiocc«s  was  n  bitter  disappoinimcnt  to  him,  and  thoU);h  arveo 
in  later  hr  served  for  a  time  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of. 
presentativcs,  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  had  any  serious 
Retire  to  take  an  active  part  in  American  political  life. 
These  vears  were  in  fact  tlie  most  Important  in  bis  life,  for 
hcT  formed  the  lurning-iMint  of  his  career.  Home  politics 
tn,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to  his  taste ;  the  legal  profession, 
■rnhich  ho  bad  been  trained,  never  appears  to  have  engaged 
Il  serious  allcniion ;  his  first  elTorls  in  diplomacy  ha<l  ended 
^diiappointmcDt ;  his  attempts  nt  fiction  bad  Ix-en  a  failun^ 
r  his  second  novel,  *  Merry  Mount,'  though  not  published  till 
p,  was  probably  written  some  v(^aTs  previously  ;  but  another 
.  of  literature  was  beginning  to  absorb  bis  miml. 

character    an<l    career  of    the    '  sagniuous    despot,'    the 

odinavian    wix.ird '    who,   though    'addicted    to    drinkin<;, 

ering  bis  son,  Iwaling  his  Prime  Aliniacer,  and  a  few  olhctr 

was  still  a  wonderful  man,'  seems  to  have  bci^n  the  one 

which  aroused    the    interest    of  the   young   diplomatist 

his  residence  in  St.  Petersburg;  and  in  October,  IM5, 

lappearcd  in  the  '  Xorth  Amrrican  Keview'  an  historical' 

lin  Peter  the  CJreat,  'a  nanativr  rather  than  a  criticism,  »" 

Iconlinuoux,  brilliant,  almost  dramatic  n.trrative,'  which 

the  worhl  .■»  foretaste  of  the  remarkable  power  of  vivid 

[urn   which   was   subsequently   to  render   the   name  of 

llaitious. 

In 
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In  1847  Mr.  Prescotl's  lame  wa>  at  its  xenitli :  hie  two  gm 
histories  of  *  Ferdinand  and  babella,'  an<l  of  the  *  Conqnett  of 
Mexico,'  had  in  that  year  b^n  succeeded  \>y  his  history  of  tii« 
'Conquest  of  Peru.'     It  was  a  bold  step  for  ft  jroung  and  almost 
unknown  writer  to  enter  the  field  occupied  hy  one  whose  repu 
tatioii  was  sri   fiimlv  an<l  wtdelj  established,  but  this  Mollcj 
darttl  to  do.     ('aptivatnl  apparently  by  the  analo)i;y  which  ho 
saw  between  William  of  Orange  and  (ieorge  WaJihinKton,  be 
dared  to  take   up  the  threads   of  Spanish  history  where  hie 
master  bad  for  the  time  left  them,  and  to  tFansfcr  the  scene 
from  the  little  known  new  world  to  the  faraitiar  ground  af 
the  old. 

Kven  before  the  appearance  of  the  '  Conquest  of  Pern.' 
Motley  had  inB<le-.  some  grncnil  studies  in  reference  to  ibf 
subject,  withoLil  being  nwarc  th.it  Prrseott  had  the  intenttODof 
continuing  his  work.     Un  receiving  intimatton  of  that  iactf 

'My  fiist  thviigitt  wad,  inevitably  as  it  were,  only  of  tuyselt  H 
•eemcil  to  mc  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  abaoJou  at  odm  * 
oheriiihcd  drcnni,  and  protmbly  to  reuonncn  aiitbordiip.  Foe  I  tiul 
not  first  mailo  up  :iiy  mind  to  write  a  history  and  tbuu  cost  idMnl  (> 
taki!  u|>  a  subject.  My  subjoct  had  taken  roe  up,  dmwn  me  OB,  nA 
absorbed  mo  into  iteclf.  It  nas  necessary  for  me,  !t  Beaotedi  b> 
write  the  book  I  hud  bocn  thiidciug  much  of,  ov«u  if  it  ware  dMtiiw' 
to  full  dcud  &0U1  the  presK,  and  I  had  no  incliuatiou  or  intcrott  to 
write  any  other.  Whnu  I  hud  made  up  tuy  wind  aeoordingt;,  i> 
thou  uuuurred  to  nic  that  Pr<«(H>tt  might  not  be  pleased  tliat  I  ahouU 
ooni<:  forward  tipiin  bis  gruund.  It  is  Iruo  that  no  aonounoQiiMiit  <^ 
bis  iiiteutigiiK  had  buc-n  luude,  and  tliat  bo  bad  not,  I  belifiT«,  B^ 
comnioucud  bis  preliuiinnry  xtudictt  fur  Philip.  At  the  aame  tiw 
1  thoQKbt  it  ivixild  be  disloyal  ou  luy  part  not  to  go  to  him  at  adc^ 
coufer  witli  him  on  the  subject,  and  if  1  sltould  find  a  sbado*  "f 
dis&atisfactioD  ou  bis  uiiud  at  lay  proposition,  to  abandon  my  ]^ 
altogetbbr. 

'I  bad  only  tho  sli^^btest  acqnaintaQce  with  him  at  that  tinK  ■ 
WM  comparativLily  a  young  muu.  and  certainly  not  entitled  on  UT 
^ousd  to  muro  tban  the  coiuiuod  courtesy  which  FreBOott  H*f 
could  refuse  to  nuyono.  Hut  ho  received  mo  with  SBoh  »  tnak  ad 
ready  and  liberal  sympathy,  and  Koeh  an  opoo-heailed,  gnilcl' 
espanatTeDeSB,  that  I  felt  a  personal  aOeetion  for  him  from  thst  ho'- 
I  remember  the  intcrvien-  w,  if  it  had  taken  place  yesterday.  It  <** 
in  bis  father'a  honso,  in  bis  own  library,  looking  on  tbo  gnr^lca■IIln>' 
and  garden — ^bouourod  father  and  illustrious  son — alas  '.  all  umubool 
with  tho  things  that  nero. 

'  He  asEurod  me  tbat  ho  bad  not  the  slightest  objection  vrbatewr'' 
my  plan,  that  he  wished  mo  oTciy  itnoccas,  and  that  if  thor«  iren  t>i 
books  in  bis  library  bearing  on  my  mibject  thiit  1  liked  to  s*e  ^1 
were  vntircly  at  my  scrrico. 
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'  Had  tfae  rcralt  of  Ihnl  [inlerriow  bcoo  difforcnt — had  he 
diMtmctlf  Ktated,  or  cjva  vaguely  htntvd,  that  it  woald  bo  «a  woU  if 
I  ahonM  tulect  Homo  otbcr  bipio,  or  hail  ho  (idIt  Hprinklod  mo  with 
the  eold  n-Kt4!r  of  oonrcntioQal  find  common pWfi  vDCOuragcntont, 
I  ihoold  kiivu  jiMio  froDi  him  wiLli  a  4!hiU  upon  my  mind,  and  no 
dtmbt  have  kid  duwu  tlio  pt- d  at  <idm  ;  lor  a*  I  haro  alrtntly  Miil,  it 
WM  not  that  I  aarod  ahout  wriUag  a  hiKtory,  but  Uiat  I  felt  lui 
inoTitublo  iiDi>ulHO  to  write  one  parlteaha-  Atntory.' 

Fortified  by  this  cnconragmndit,  Moilry  s«t  bimsplf  to  write 
his  history,  but  niter  lutmc  two  or  thrtrr  vt'^rt  of  work  in 
America,  he  diHOOTcmd  that  it  wns  hop^ilc^is  to  ntlrmpt  the 
tuk  apart  from  the  original  authoritii-s,  Thnre  was  no  holp 
for  it,  the  inevitable  iin[)uUe  was  ui>on  bim,  nml  he  boliJIy 
determin^d  to  abandon  what  he  had  done,  to  transplant  his 
home  to  Europe,  and  to  seek  materials  for  hi>  great  work  at  the 
fountAin-hrnd. 

In  tjir  summer  of  1851  wc  onoe  more  take  up  the  coim- 
spondencc  to  find  Motlrj  and  his  family  arriving  in  Kurnjn', 
umI  soeking  a  residence  convcnieat  far  the  prosecution  uf  bis 
Ubuurs. 

It  is  interestiDft  to  note  his  first  iinpreaaioDs  of  titat  cotistry 
to  which  ho  was  destined  to  render  such  signal  scmce, 

'  EloUiind,'  ho  writes  to  his  mother,  *  is  a  stranger  and  moro 
wondorf a]  country  than  1  had  imagined.  I  did  not  think  that  you 
vonld  so  plaitdy  obsorvo  how  it  has  boon  scoopod  out  of  tho  bottom 
of  tbo  soft.  But  when  Intrclling  there  you  soo  how  the  neveiHmdme, 
ftiil-bcgiuning  dn^l,  which  this  people  has  so  long  boon  wa^g  witii 
the  ocean,  rcaiuutii;  slill  their  catnrnl  con<lition,  and  tbo  only  mcnnhi 
by  which  their  pliyricol  existence  as  a  iiatiim  cun  bo  prtitructod  a 
year.  They  aro  alwnya  biilow  high-water  toark,  aud  iLu  ocean  is 
odIt  kept  ont  by  the  movt  pnidigidns  iijiitviu  of  ilykuA  and  pumps 
wKich  tlte  heart  of  man  over  conecired.  It  is  like  a  leaking  diip  at 
•ta  after  a  tempest,  the  pooplu  ore  pumpiu){  night  and  day  for 
iLeir  livet.' 

Tlie  winter  was  spent  in  Drewien ;  Klotley,  working  ten 
hours  n  d.ty,  likens  his  toil  to  that  of  a  miner,  iin:tshing 
<|Uanz  with  a  sledgi?  hammer,  uud  digfin);  raw  material  from 
tiie  subterranean  depths  of  black-letter  folios  in  half-a-doKen 
difierent  languages,  ignorant  the  while  whether  his  spoil,  on 
being  sifted,  would  yield  pure  ore,  or  only  dross. 

'  But  1  confeea  that  1  have  not  been  working  under  ground  for  so 
long  without  bupiu^  that  I  ntay  make  some  few  people  in  the  world 
wiser  and  belief  by  my  labour.  This  must  be  the  easo  whenever  a 
mut  iMMMstly  "  seeks  tho  truths  in  ngos  past "  to  fiumiah  light  for 
thepreKntand  fulura  track.    And  if  yon  only  got  woogh  oil  to 
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feed  ft  Tcry  small  lamp  it  ik  better  tbnn  nntliins.  A  little  Ituiltirn 
tavy  help  you  to  find  lui  lioitr-nt  niFin  or  hu  in  tbo  ilnrk  coiriilur  nf 
history  ;  but  not  if  yixi  Inolc  i'or  ilu-.m  iti  tlm  Kjiirit  uf  DJogcoc*.  It 
IB  itlwtiyN  mucb  liftrdcr  to  finil  ogniiiti'tKlulilo  tlian  act'tiMiblo  clianictor* 
ill  tho  world,  partly,  jwrlmpo,  Iiocjihsl'  the  worlil  like*  better  to 
cruKuro  tliau  tn  commtitid.  I  llutttir  niytiolf  tliat  T  knvo  funnd  am 
gnut,  virtuous  mid  boroiu  cliurkc-tcr.  Williiim  tliu  FJntt  of  Onuigs, 
fiiniiilc'r  of  tbi!  DulL'b  Rc-public.  Tbiei  luiiu.  wito  did  tlio  iroric  oTa 
tbiniKumi  uKiu  CYcry  your  of  bin  lUe,  wlio  vma  nevur  inapjrod  by  ftny 
iperauiitil  tuubitiou,  but  who  performed  K'^od  and  loft;  ftctioiu 
['DenuBe  ho  was  bi^ru  to  do  them,  just  as  other  men  havA  been  bom  to 
do  naaty  ouoa,  deaarves  to  bo  better  uDdcretood  than  1  bsliove  hitn  ta 
Itavo  been  by  the  world  nt  largo,  ilo  is  ono  tit  tho  vcrj  few 
mou  who  have  a  right  to  bo  meotioDod  in  tho  samQ  pago  with 
Waehiugton." 

Tlio  r(il1c)winir  winter  ff>un<l  him  still  liftnl  nt  work,  osciIIaI- 
in^  litttwucii  the  Ha^uc — ■'  that  uiilil,  stagnant,  vlv^nt,  drowtj, 
tranquil,  clean,  umbrageous  little  capital,  smothered  in  foliage, 
huried  i»  an  ancient  forest  with  tbo  dawns  thrown  up  hy  tb» 
North  Sea  surging  all  round  it,  and  tho  ocean  rolliDg-  bej'Ond,' 
— and  Brussels  csppciitlly  rndrnrcd  to  him  as  the  theatre  of  m 
many  drcp  trageilics,  so  mnny  Ktatdy  dramns,  even  »o  masr 
farL'fts,  with  which  Ikt  was  faniillnr.  Of  this  cttj*  he  draws  a 
ueuiorablct  and  vivid  picture,  ton  long  for  in«-rttitn  hrxF-,  in 
which  he  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  the  upp<-r  ((oarter— 
with  its  brocaded  Iliilel  de  Ville.  and  sjiire  enibriiidenJ 
with  the  delicacy  of  needlework,  su^'ar-work,  spider-worl, 
or  what  rou  will — and  the  sciualor  of  the  lower  town.  'Thus 
yoa  sec,'  he  adds,  '  that  our  Cybcle  sits  with  her  head  crowno'l 
with  very  stately  towers,  and  her  feet  in  s  tab  of  wry  dirty 
water.' 

At  length,  in  May,  I85-f,  Motley  bntook  himself  to  Londoa, 
th«  precious  MS. — ilwi  is  lo  say,  the  portion  of  it  which  stops 
at  the  year  1584,  with  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange— in 
his  hand,  and  in  search  of  a  publisher.  In  this  he  was  destined, 
like  many  a  distinguished  predecessor,  to  undergo  some  dis- 
appointment, but  in  the  end  the  book  was  issued  in  the  spring 
of  1S66,  and  met  with  such  immediate  success  that  lt,000 
copies  were  sold  in  Kngland  during  the  lirstycar  of  publication. 
While  tiie  sheets  were  passing  tlirough  the  press.  Motley  paid  a 
visit  to  his  old  college  companion.  Otto  von  Rismarck,  who 
was  then  chief  of  the  Prussian  Legation  at  Frankfort,  and 
whom  he  had  not  met  since  their  college  days. 

'WImu  I  called,  niKinnrck  wan  at  dinner,  so  I  Icfi  my  cud,  aiul 
Mid  1  u'oidd  eorod  back  in  hntf  on  hour.  As  soon  m  my  card  had 
been  ratiiod  tu  hiiu  (aa  I  Icanivd  aftcrwatyls)  ho  sent  a  »M-vant  after 
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me  to  Hie  hotel,  l>nt  I  lind  gouo  aDDlUur  way.     Wli«n  T  came  Ixick  I 

wu  reoeivod  with  oi>eu  Arm*.    I  oau't  cx[tTMK  to  j^uu  lion-  ciinliully 

lie  teceivod  m«.     If  I  lud  bueD  liU  brotbor,  iRstKAil  at  Mt  nld  friimd, 

he  ooa]d  not  havo  abowu  more  wiinntli  and  affecliooato  dulijilii  in 

[•eeiiig  me.    I  And  I  like  bim  evtiD  belt«r  tJuut  I  tbonslit  I  did,  luid 

[Ton  btov  how  high  an  ojiinion  1  aln-ays  expreased  of  Eis  UluiiU  uitd 

f  dtepDsition.     Ho  is  k  man  of  rery  noblu  clmmclor,  and  of  very  grout 

poiroTs  of  mind.    The  promiuont  plai?e  irhicli  he  uow  occupica  aa  a 

•teteenuta  sought  Jitm.     He  did  not  &«ok  it,  or  any  oth«r  ofHco.     Tho 

Btuid  which  bo  took  \a  the  Aasombly  from  Gonrictiou,  on  the  ocoftsion 

of  the  otttbreak  of  It^l)^,  markod  him  at  onco  to  nil  parties  as  one  of 

tho  Icixditig  charnctors  of  I'rossia.     Of  conrso  I  don't  doit  go  into  the 

ngbts  and  wrongit  of  tbo  tonttcr,  bnt  I  listcjivd  with  groat  interest, 

a*  yon  may  sappum,  to  his  detailed  historv  of  tbo  roToluli»nary 

oTcniK  of  that  yULT,  and  bis  nharo  in  tham,  whioh  li«  nitmtcd  to  mo 

in  *  long  oonvunmtioD  which  wo  lia^l  Wt  night. 

'  Id  tlui  Mununur  of  1^51,  hi>  tald  mo  that  tho  Itlinislor,  Mtntouflcil, 

uked   him  oau  day   abruptly,   if  be   wouht    nooupt    tlici    pcwt    of 

Anibaaaaclor  at  Frankfort,  to  whioh  (oltliungh  tho  pniptwition  wiu  an 

iDMStwicted  a  one  to  liim  an  if  I  aliould  hoar  by  thu  ii«it  mail  that  I 

had  been  choaea  GoT«riiar  of  Uaacuobnaotta)  be  auBwored,  after  a 

maDWDt's  deliberation,  yiH,  without  another  word.    The  King,  the 

luae  day,  sent  for  him,  and  wked  him  if  he  would  accept  the  place, 

to  which  he   mada   the   aamo   brief  answer,  "Ja."     Hia  Majesty 

txptwoed  a  little  rai^riae  that  he  made  no  inqTiiries  or  conditions, 

«ben  Biunarak  lepbed  ttiat  anything  wfaieJi  tbo  King  felt  strong 

CBougb  tj  propon  to  hiin,  ho  felt  strong  enough  to  accept.     I  only 

*rite  Ibcflo  details  that  yon  niay  htkve  an  idoa  of  tho  man.     Strict 

integrity  and  oo(irag«  of  character,  a  high  scnso  of  honour,  a  firm 

nli^ooB  belief,  nnited  with  romarkablo  talents,  make  up  necessarily 

*  «omldDation  irhicb  cannot  bo  found  any  day  iu  any  Court;  and  I 

hare  oo  doubt  that  bo  is  destined  to  bo  I'rimo  llintHtcr,  unlemi  bin 

obwtitutto  truthfolnoss,  which  is  apt  to   bu  a  altimbling-blook  fur 

politidftiis,  stands  in  his  way.  .  .  . 

*  Well,  he  accepted  tbo  poet  and  wrote  to  bis  wife  next  day,  who 
*'^*  prvpnring  fL>r  a  summer's  rcsidcnoo  iu  a  noall  houttu  tbcy  hud 
Klccn  ou  tlio  sen  coast,  that  ho  could  not  come  beeausu  bo  wiis 
already  cKtitblisbcd  in  Frankfort  tut  ^liuistcr.  Thu  result,  bo  Kaid, 
^*^a  thrco  day*  of  tears  on  her  part.  Hu  had  previously  been  leading 
^'^^  Ufe  of  a  plain  country  Minim  with  a  utudumlu  iucume,  had  never 
^«^ld  any  |ie<ilioi)  iu  tho  Goverameut  or  in  diplomacy,  and  bad 
~^»«dly  eter  boon  to  Court.  He  went  into  the  office  with  a  holy 
*\.^^Ror  of  the  royKteriouK  nothinga  of  diiilumacy,  but  soon  found  how 
***4l6  there  was  in  tlio  whule  "galimatias."  (}f  course  my  poUticH 
*■*■«  reiy  diflerent  from  lii«,  although  not  so  antipodal  as  you  might 
^^ppoee,  hot  I  can  talk  nilh  bim  na  frankly  as  1  could  with  you,  aud 
^Ua  glad  of  an  obportunity  of  bearing  the  other  eido  put  by  a  man 
talents  ana  cliaraeter  I  eateeju,  and  who  knows  so  well  ie 
1 4tt  car(<«,' 
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It  vrould  be  out  of  place  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  into 
iiny  (H»rii!i«i'>n  of  the  '  HUlory ; '  it  has  already  beon  reviewed  in 
these  ]i!i^e«,  iind  its  niche  in  the  Temple  of  P^nic  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  further  indicatinn.  Suffice  it  to  suv,  tlut 
Motley  did  not  lon<;  remain  idle;  nfurr  n  fRvr  months  spent  in  » 
journey  to  Itttly,  and  a  short  visit  to  IJoston,  he  returned  to  hii 
labours  nmong  the  nrchircs  in  I^ndon  and  in  Holland.  '  I  un 
nloiott  distraught,'  he  wrote  to  ().  \V.  Molmes,  '  at  the  circum- 
locution Mid  circumvolutions  uf  London.  Sisyphus  with  his 
rock  was  an  idle,  loafing  individual,  compaTctl  to  the  martj-r 
who  is  doomed  to  work  np  the  precipice  of  Eng;liab  routine.' 
In  truth,  the  work  on  which  he  was  cn<*nged  was  a  task  of  do 
ordinary  magnitude ;  after  the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  the 
history  of  Holland  merges  itself  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
of  that  mtglity  war  of  religion  which  eunvulsiNt  the  civilixnl 
world.  Olid  did  not  terminate  till  the  peace  uf  Westphalia. 
This  was  the  goal  which  IMotley  had  in  view,  but  which  he  wu 
destined  never  to  reach,  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  regret 
that  we  hare  not  bis  portraits  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus  Mid 
Wallenstein  to  place  beside  those  of  William  of  Orange,  of 
John  of  Bamevcid,  and  of  Maurice  of  N'assau. 

The  '  History  of  the  United   Netherlands '  was  now  taxjog 
all  his  energies. 

'I  hav«  much  to  do  in  the  subtcrmneau  way  in  BntMds,  the 
Bagoa,  London,  and  Paris.  1  do  not  wrilo  at  all  aa  yet,  but  I  un 
dinng  deep  nud  staying  under  very  long,  but  buping  not  to  eonis  Dp 
too  dry.  My  taek  is  a  very  Iwgo  and  hard  one.  Hy  oanvaa  is  foiy 
brood,  and  the  massing  and  tho  composition  of  the  pictoro  will  ^w 
mo  mnrc  tronblo  than  the  more  compact  on«  wluch  I  have  aliwy 
paiutod.  Then  I  have  not  got  a  eraud  central  boroie  figure,  lit* 
William  tho  Silent,  to  givn  unity  unci  fictsh  and  hlood  intereet  ti>  the 
■cme.  Tho  history  will,  I  fear,  ho  duller  and  Icsn  dramatic  tliao  tk 
other.  Xuverthuk-wi,  there  ore  many  grand  events  and  etrikinf 
oharaetcrM,  if  I  can  do  justioa  to  tbom.  If  T  oonhl  wiitA  bilf  s 
doiEun  Toluices,  willi  a  abu«rful  ua&fidenca  that  people  vroold  nai 
tliem  aa  eoaily  as  I  write  thuni,  my  lank  would  bo  a  conipanitinJy 
CMiy  one.  Hut  1  do  not  know  wht^cu  all  tlie  bcK^  are  to  go  tlut  si« 
written  nowadays.  And  then  uiy  [tuhli^hcrs  have  failed  siU 
Heaven  kuoirs  whut  may  be  the  condittou  of  tlie  market  when  1  Itb 
my  ni-xt  pigs  there.  Ju  short,  I  cannot  write  at  all,  cxeeiit  by 
entimly  fiii';(elting  for  the  time  that  there  is  snab  a  thing  aa  pnalisfi 
and  puUishing.' 

In  the  early  summer  of  1S5S,  Motley,  leaving  bis  wife  u<I 
daughters  at  Nice,  came  to  London,  no  longer  an  obscure  tiiil'* 
among  archives,  dependent  on  his  letters  of  introduction  ft' 
acquaintances,  but  an  author  of  the  first  rank,  and  as  siKb  v> 
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flanfjT  open  to  him  all  doors  of  th*t  aocictj  in  which 
rery  illattintion  from  tho  world  of  science,  art,  toitcn, 
litic*  and  fmnncr  minjElc  in  full  prnporticin*  witli  the  patri- 
ins,  aiid  on  iHiual  term*.'  His  nnturnl  dilTKh-ucv  nnd  llie  «rn)Kr 
i>n«Iin«!(S  which  all  men  feel  an  tmtvrin^  n  nrw  s^K^tetr  »>on 
off,  and  in  the  counc  of  a  few  wet-ks  be  had  become 
ebecl  to  manj  of  the  leaders  of  tlvo  London  world  br  tics 
riendship  and  intimacy  which  lasted  to  iho  end  of  his  life. 
He  was  at  (his  time  forty-threv  years  of  age,  of  sin)rularly 
istocnttic  nppe*rance.  Lady  Byron,  who  is  frrqumtly  incn- 
med  in  these  pages,  detected  in  him  n  slrooi:  Hkenees  tn 
husband.  Though  by  nature  an  impulsive  man,  he  was 
red  in  manner,  but  to  congenial  society  he  was  n  briltiani 
^ersationalist ;  in  politics  be  was  an  extreme  Liberal,  such 
England  would  be  termed  a  Radical,  and  he  associated 
elf  ciiiellr  with  members  of  the  Liberal  parly,  but  he 
{mrdcd  a  Itadical  in  the  litcml  sense  of  the  name,  as  a  man 
rhose  trail c  is  dangerous  to  society.'  He  was  a  keen 
Ttizan,  but  his  portiyjtnship  arose  rather  froni  an  inKtnse 
lief  in  principles  than  iVoui  any  najTOW-mindcd  adherence  to 
Utieal  parties  or  petty  details. 

iDuriag  ttie  war,  ibis  quality  of  his  mind  was  exaggerated 
aost  to  a  bitter  intolerance  of  anything  which  was  associated, 
any  one  who  sympathized  with,  the  cause  of  the  South.  In 
i;Tcat  constitutional  conrulsion,  he  could  discern  nothing 
tho  deadly  stiii^le  between  the  adrocates  and  (he  oppi»> 
I  of  slavery  ;  all  the  minor  issues,  which  at  the  time  blurred 
rision  even  of  bis  own  countrymen,  were  to  bim  as  nothing 
|ew  of  *  the  great  national  disgrace  of  slavery.'  It  will  be 
later  on,  that  the  divergence  of  opinion  between  himself 
own  fnther,  on  this  point,  was  to  great  as  to  form  a 
in  their  familiar  intercourse.  Hut  no  point  in  bis 
cr  is  more  evident,  in  every  page  of  his  rorrespondence, 
^is  strong  aflcction  an<l  pi>wer  of  sym|ialhy.  "  Though  so 
xed  by  a  constitutional  melancholy,  which  gntws  upon 
y  rapidly,  as  to  he  almost  incapacitated  from  making 
\  agreeable,'  we  find  even  at  times  when  his  inmost 
were  stirred,  and  in  (he  letters  wliere  he  gives  most 
[?spression  to  those  feelings,  some  touch  of  playful 
'T  some  groleujuc  allusion,  which  show*  bow  near  th« 
ras  bis  kindlier  and  geniter  disposition, 
kttcrs  to  his  wife  during  tlte  months  of  May,  Jun«,  and 
\6,  arc  a  sparkling  comment  on  Loudon  society;  to 
ibein  would  be  impossible,  we  can  but  give  a  few 
ken  almost  at  random  from  this  brilliant  panorama. 

Before 
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Bofore  he  hnd  inad«  'I'liacktTay'a  acx)UAinlance  Iii>  benit  bi 
warmcil  t<i  him  in  conse<]ueiice  of  some  wnriU  of  bii,  overliMrd 
at  a  itinnt-T  parlv,  in  bigh  commeiidalion  iif  the  '  Autocrat  of 
tlie  [ircakfast  Tabic'     Appreciation  of  his  friend's  work  iratj 
a  »ute  passport  to  Motley '■  regard  : — 


'  I  believe  yon  bave  aever  B&«n  Tliaclc«ray.  He  bna  tlie  ap_ 
of  a  coIoBsal  infatit,  smooth,  whit«,  Ehiny,  riDglpty  iiair,  fluen, 
witk  adiaucing  joate,  a  rotindisb  faoo,  n-itb  a  little  dab  of  « 
upon  irbich  it  is  a  perpetual  «rood«r  how  ho  kc«pe  his  BpectadM>a 
aweot  but  ratbor  piping  voice,  witb  tomoUiiDg  of  tho  cluldicii  treU* 
about  it,  anil  a  very  tall,  liUghlly  etoopiog  ligaro— cucli  aro  tlie 
cbaraotcrieticH  of  ttto  eruat  "  mob  "  of  Knglnnd.  His  maimor  is  liks 
that  of  ovoryboity  clw:  in  England — nothing  original,  ail  pluol 
down  into  perfect  uuiforraity  with  that  of  tiix  folloir-croatam. 
Thcro  was  Di>t  inucb  inon;  distinction  in  hiH  talk  tliun  in  his  while 
choker  or  black  ctiut  and  wuiateoat.  An  yon  liko  detail,  bowcrei,  1 
sliall  endeavour  to  BiiswuIIize  him  a  little,  but  it  is  very  hard  wcA. 
Sometliing  wan  said  of  Carlylo  tho  author.  Tliackeray  said,  "  Oariylc 
batc-a  OTorybudy  that  litui  urrivisd — if  lliey  are  on  the  road,  be  cut 
perhaps  treat  tbcm  civilly-"  Blackintoah  praised  tbe  description  in  ti» 
"  Preuoh  Hevolution  "  of  tho  flight  uf  the  King  and  Queeo  ('wbiek  i« 
certainly  ouo  of  the  most  living  pictaroe  ever  painted  with  ink),  sod 
Thackeray  tigreod  witb  him,  and  epake  of  tbe  paan^ee  very  heartd;. 
Of  tho  OoBmopolitan  Club,  Tbnckt'my  said,  "  Everybody  is  or  i< 
supposed  to  be  a  celebrity  ;  nobody  ovar  says  anything  wortb  luenag'. 
and  crcry  ouo  goes  tbore  witti  bis  white  choker  at  uidnigbti  to 
appear  as  if  ho  bad  just  been  dining  nith  the  aristocntoy.  I  Imtc  w 
doubt,"  he  added,  "  that  half  uf  xk  put  on  tbe  ahilo  cravat  aftcrt 
solitary  dinner  at  homo  or  at  our  club,  and  so  go  down  'ameog  Ih* 
Ootmopolilans." ' 

A  few  days  later  tic  'called  at  the  Kusiells','  nn  event  wnrttj 
of  notice  simply  from  the  fact,  that  be  then  first  made  t!>! 
acquaintance  of  a  lady  renowned  and  beloved  in  Englid  uni 
foreign  societies,  who  was  soon  to  become  one  of  hit  be* 
friends  at»]  most  constant  correspondents,  Lady  \ViIlis(» 
Russell. 

In  1H56,  Macnulay  bad  liccn  compelled  by  failing  beallh  » 
nbnnilim  liis  seat  for  lulinburgb,  and  in  the  following  year  h* 
had  bet-n  raised  to  the  jieeiage  '  with,'  as  he  himself  has  toU  M 
'1  think  as  general  approbation  as  1  remember  in  tbe  esse  si 
any  man  that  in  my  time  has  been  made  a  peer.'  In  '^ 
following  account  we  can  trace  the  inroads  which  his  bo^J 
ailments  were  making  on  his  health  and  spirits  in  11$5S. 

'  His  gouoral  appearance  is  singularly  oonunonplace.  I  csv^ 
dcecribo  bim  better  than  by  saying  bo  has  coactlj  ihal  kisia 
faoe  and  figuro  which   by  do  possibility  wotdd  be  selected,  f^ 
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of  even  n  verj  Mmiil]  nainlicr  of  ponoat,  n*  tlioao  of  ft  romwltablc 
iMirBaiiKgo.  Ho  ih  of  tlio  middle  linight,  acitlicr  aboro  nnr  below 
it.  Tbe  outlina  of  liU  r«c«  ia  prufilu  i»  ntlKir  good.  Tlui  aime, 
T«ry  sliffbUj'  ar)uilme,  i*  wotl  <!at,  aul  Ibu  cxpreaxiom  of  Uiu 
moutb  kill)  cliiii  MKrcKiablo.  llig  buir  U  tliiu  «nil  miIvcit,  kiii]  bo 
lo<^  a  good  deal  uIiIl-t  tban  many  ineuof  ItU  ycurx— fur,  iff  um  uot 
niBtaken,  he  U  just  u  old  aa  iiis  ocntury.  liku  rrouiwull,  Balzac. 
QiftTleB  v.,  and  otbor  tidtarioaa  iiidividimlH.  Now  Ukwu  l.io 
tniposton,  bo  Cir  ns  appoamucea  go,  Presoutt  kud  Miguel,  who  ara 
Btsty-two,  look  young  ouou^b,  in  coiujiai-iaon,  to  \»  MaoauUy's  CODs. 
Tbo  face,  to  rosumo  luy  deecriptiou,  aeea  in  frout,  is  bUnk,  and  aa 
it  w««a  badly  lighted.  Thorois  ootbing  lumiDoiiain  theoye,  Dotbing 
impnwsivo  in  tba  brovr.  Tho  forehead  is  sjmoions,  but  it  is  scooped 
ontircly  sway  in  tlic  rogioa  whore  bonoToUnce  ought  to  bo,  wliilo 
beyond  tino  rovcrciico,  Snnnc^;  aod  Bolf-esteem,  liko  Alps  on  AIp». 
The  ondfT  <:yolidK  nro  so  awollon  as  >lmo«t  ttt  cto«o  tlut  oyos,  and  it 
would  boqiiiti]  iraiMuiwiblc  to  toll  the  oolnnr  of  tboso  orb*,  and  equally 
to,  fomi  till!  neutral  tint  ofbi*  liair  and  face,  loMyof  nbatcompIcxi»u 
ha  had  originally  IxMin.  His  voice  it  agniiuiblo,  and  itx  intotuttloDii 
di^gbtfol,  altlitiugb  that  in  lut  nommoii  a  gift  with  EngliHhuion  an  to 
be  aluMMt  a  nalionul  cburaotnriittic. 

*  An  uaual,  he  took  up  tho  ribandu  of  the  cnnrorsatioii,  and  kept 

Ibom  in  hia  im'n  hand,  driving  wborcrer  it  suited  IiJin.     I  believe  bu 

H  tkougbt  by  uiauy  peiiplu  a  bori>,  and  you  rcinumlior  that  Sydney 

Bmitli  spoke  of  bim  an  "uur  T»in,  thu  grt!«t«j>t  enguio  of  Booii^ 

oppreaaioQ  in  Eugland."    t  tdiouht  tiiiiik  bo  iiuglit  be  to  tlioae  who 

Taut«d  to  talk  alao.     I  can  iiua^'ino  nu  butUir  fua  tbau  ta  have 

Cailylo  and  hiniMlfincot  acci  dun  tally  at  tbeaame  diuuer-tablo  with  a 

anall  oompany.    It  would  be  like  two  louomutirea,  caob  with  a  long 

tain,  Gotuing  against  eadi  otU^^r  at  cxpmaa  epood.    Both,  I  have  no 

losbl,  coald  bo  emashol  into  Hiloncu  at  tho  firel  collision.   Hncaulny, 

lovoTer,  is  not  so  dogmatic,  or  so  outiageooaly  abaord  as  Cartylo 

<A«n  is,  neither  is  ho  half  eo  grotosquo  or  amusing.     Hie  wbidn 

BBOMr  has  the  smoothnoss  and  polished  snifaoo  of  tho  man  of  tho 

antld,  tbo  politician,  and  tbo  new  peer,  spread  over  tJio  man  of 

ktttn  within.     I  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat  any  of  his  onnrorM- 

lka,for  there  was  nothing  to  excite  voiy  |>artienlar  attention  iu  ita 

(*(■  Iktw.     Thoro  was  not  a  touch  of  llulines's  over  bubbling  trit, 

inn^nation,  enthusiasm,  and  BrAlioacjncDBse.     It  is  thii  pi^rft^tiun  of 

■be  ooinmonplnec,  without  Hparkin  or  Sash,  but  at  the  xuno  time 

)l««ys   intcrvnting    and  ngrceabtc.      I  could    liatcin  to    biiu  with 

flciKirO  for  an  hour  or  two  every  <lay,  and  I  liavc  nu  doubt  I  should 

tfaoxtt  grow  wiser  every  day.  for    hia    bratu    in    full,  ub    hardly 

S  nan's  ercr  was.  and  bis  iray  of  delivftrtug    lumaolf    is    ea^y 

At  Lady  Stanley's  Motley  heard  Thackeray  deliver  hia  lecture 
"It  George  III.,  and  was  *  much  impreiscd  with  the  quiet  graceful 
*a«  with  which  he  icad— just  a  lew  notes  above  the  convcrsa- 
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tional  level — but  never  riting  lo  lb«  declamaiory.  This  lielit- 
in-hand  manner  mifs  well  the  delicate,  hovcrinjf,  rather  tnin 
tUperfiL-ial  style  of  ibo  composition.'     The  lecture  over  : — 

'  liodj  Airliti  Bud  to  me,  "  Mrs.  Nortou  vislios  to  lUKke  yom 
ftcqintiutaiico."  1  lamed  and  biiwed,  aod  tboro  At>  was,  loo«iii|j 
to-^ity  hIiuosI  nabantlsoine  as  shu  hasalwaysbeoit  descrilKdftB  hang 
1  kQov  that  you  u ill  liko  a,  eketeh.  Sho  is  n^ier  nbovo 
boighl.  In  her  ehnurl  nud  criitoliiie,  of  ciotirso  I  ronld  not  prono 
upon  her  figuiv.  Her  face  ig  ccrlniidy  eitrcmely  bountiful, 
hair  ii;  mvcn  block — violet  hlncic — without  »  tlimwl  of  uilvrr.  Tio 
oyos  very  largo,  with  datic  ln»hc»,  nnc)  litaelc  m  duiith:  tlie  oat 
Htniigbt ;  tho  month  floxildo  nnd  chunging;  nith  lovUt  ii'liicb  Ju 
tlwnuclvcs  nuuld  ninko  tho  fortimo  of  ui  onlinary  ficb — «acb  bbcr 
iibydognouiy  ;  anil  when  you  aild  to  tJiis  extraordiniuj  poetic  i^isc, 
aeaevnt  from  that  famuua  Sheriiltui  who  bus  mndo  l^ent  bereJiU-yiu 
his  family,  n  loir,  mreot  voieo  luid  a  fiuttuciag  ta&tmer,  yon  m 
undentatid  how  t>li«  twisk'd  meu'ii  bcaiU  olf  and  hearts  oat,  vevill 
uot  be  particular  tiow  iimuy  yuan  ago. 

'  She  said  to  m<-.  oa  I  utodo  my  how  on  IntrodnctioD, "  Your  man 
is  apou  OTcry  Up."  I  blushed  and  looked  w  rnnob  like  a  donlny  ■> 
usual  when  socb  tluDga  are  said.  Then  abs  added,  "  It  is  agreabk. 
is  it  not?"  I  tbeii  bad  graco  enough  to  roply,  "  Yoo  onght  tokaM^ 
if  any  one;"  and  then  wo  talked  of  other  things,' 

There  are  frequent  allusions  to  the  youthful  appcaraDceol 
Tlnglixh  matrons.     *  ICngland  is  the  pnradiw^  »f  grand inothen.' 

'  Th^TO  is  no  doubt  that  tho  English  aristocrncy  has  inaeh  bcoatf  I 
^Vln■n  I  sny  how  linmisomc  tho  women  nro.  tho  reply  is  invamble— 
that  IK  o  gioat  eomjitiraont  from  an  Amcrion,  for  orcrybody  know 
tliat  the  Aracricitn  ^vomrn  nrn  tho  hnndsomcit  in  Iho  world,    Ou  lb 
whole   I   think    that   tho   gram  1  mothers   of  England   arc  ibu  IIK*I 
miraculona  moc.     There  nro  thu  Dii(!h''nK  of  S<imersvt,  tiody  Dvlbib,  j 
and  Mrs.  Norton,  tlien  Ijody  Stanley,  of  whom  1  karo  spoken  Bettal  j 
tines,  the  Majeltiiinwa    of    Lundonderrj-,  and   vnrions    athat,  •!  ] 
exeuodingly  bandwome  women  *till.       I  can  hardly  remenber  lb* 
names  of  Ibe  many  jiernonM  I  was  presented  to.    I  remomber  em  > , 
liroly  ajjn'ceahle  perseu,  whonu  name  was  Lady  Edwatd  Thjnad* 
daoglilei-  of  Mr*.  Gore  the  novelist.    Sho  was  api>aicntlya  jemC 
woman,  aud  I  daresay  sho  is  capable  of  having  at  this  nxmcat  t» 
grandchildren  for  aiij^hl  I  knaw  on  the  coulrary.' 

On   the  ooc.ision  of  one  of  Mr.  Motley's  frequent  TluK  I* 
'Cambridge  House  he  describes  Lord  I'ntmerston,  who 

'  talked  with  mo  a  long  time  about  English  politics  and  AstefK" 
mattois,  saying  nothing  worth  ropuating.  bat  convoiaing  alwayixlD 
an  easy,  winning,  qiiiot  mnnuor,  which  accounts  for  bis  great  fCffl- 
Inrity  nmou"  his  friends.     At  tho  same  limo  it  seenood  diffieall  ta  I 
realise  that  no  was  tho  man  wbo  made  almost  every  nt^t,  uidai«(T 

Ills 
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brto  hour  in  tho  iiight,  thoso  rattling,  vigorons.  jnrcailo,  tOoaliiug 
Bpe«cbos  frbich  ring  tlirougb  tLo  civitiwl  world  u  Kgob  ■»  uttered. 
I  told  him  tbnt  it  eoctnccl  to  dio  Tcrjr  diHicuIt  to  comprclifliid  liow  any 
man  could  mokotbosoruidyiipprciniptiiharAtigiicsinuiKircralwayvtu 
lliuig«  add  in  tlia  ooiu*«  of  tlio  dvlHitc,  tnking  np  all  Uio  lulttmory '§ 
poiots  in  bis  ttrgol,  *aA  Aeahna  hloirH  in  return,  witliont  liuxitatiou 
OF  emiMmstmvut.  Ho  Kiiid  very  quietly  tbnt  it  wn*  all  a  luntter  of 
kiiliit ;  and  I  Knppowi  timt  bo  realty  dou  it  witli  ax  muob  mm  aa  be 
Mts  bi»  broalcGut,' 

One  of  Moilfj's  viirli«st  friends  wns  Lord  Lvudhurst,  wboM 
own  Ammcan  origin  l«l  to  niun}'  bonds  of  union  with  the 
Itoston  socicly,  and  irhcn  on  bis  way  to  St.  PctcrsbuTg  in 
1851,  Motley  [K)S»rd  tbrougli  London,  be  brought  with  him  n 
letter  of  tntroduclion  to  the  cx-Lord  Chnnccllnr.  Dining  nt 
Lady  Stnnlcy's  of  Aldi-rlcy  nne  evening,  he  had  ibe  good 
fortunn  to  mtet  the  two  great  rivals,  Lyntlhunt  and  Urougliam, 
together. 

'  Broafthnm  to  einctly  lilui  tlio  pictiirt*  in  '  Punch,'  nnlv  '  Punch  ' 

flattOTB  him.     Tho  common  pictiircx  of  I'alnu'mton  and  Jjord  John 

«ro  not  like  at  all  b>  my  mind,  hut  ItrDiigliam  !■<  alwnyx  bit  exactly. 

Kifl  face,  like  hia  longuo  and  h'u  mind,  in  ahruwd,  nbarp,  hmnoroini. 

Tbon  crrtainly  n6T«r  waa  a  great   ntnti.'Miian  and   unttior  who  au 

tTrcetntiblyKsggtutvd  tliu  uiati  who  dnea  tluj  eomie  baaineaa  at  a  amall 

Ihcatro.     Yoa  arc coiiit>i.-t!e<l  to  laugh  when  yon  aeeUm  aaninehaaat 

Kcclcy  or  Warrcu.    Yit  tbero  i«  absolutely  uothini:;  couio  lu  Ma  mind. 

Kut  thura  ia  no  rMusting  hia  noae.    It  la  not  iitorely  the  configuration 

li  that  wooderfal  feature  whiefa  mrprisea  you,  but  its  mobility.     It 

las  Iho  lilheiieca  aud  alinoat  tlie  l«ngtli  of  the  elephant's  proboscis, 

wd  I  have  no  doubt  he  can  pick  up  pins  or  scnttch  bi'a  back  with 

it  as  easily  aa  he  conld  take  a  pinch  of  soaff,     lie  is  nln'oys  twisting 

it  about  in  qnito  *  fabidons  lunniicr. 

'liis  Itair  is  thick  nud  soow-nhito  and  shiny  ;  bis  head  is  largo  and 
bobby  and  bnmpy,  with  all  kinds  of  phrenological  dcvolopments, 
ihich  I  did  not  have  a  chance  fairly  to  stndy.  The  ragged  outlines 
V  headlands  of  bis  fnco  nro  wild  and  bloak,  but  not  forbidding. 
1^  farrows  of  ago  aud  thought  and  toil,  perhaps  of  sorrow,  mn  all 
ORrit,  wliilo  his  vnat  mouth,  with  a  ripplo  of  humour  ever  playing 
atoaad  it,  expands  like  a  placid  bay  under  tlie  hngc  promontory  of 
lubiitasticand  inctviUblu  homo.  His  eye  is  dim  and  could  never 
)aK  been  brilliant,  but  bis  voice  is  ralbcr  slirill  with  an  unmictakc* 
*Ue  northern    intonnlion ;    his    manner   of  Kpeoch    is  fluent,  not 

tSnnlouB,  but  ohviously  touched  by  titoo;  liis  Gxnrv  is  tall,  slondor, 
''unbliag,  awkward,  hut  of  course  perfectly  Ki!lf-}i»KiM:KEiHl.  Sncli  m 
vhu  remains  at  oi){hty  »f  the  fumoum  Hdiiry  Brougliam. 
"Iho  company  wiu  too  litrKC  for  gciK-rul  cimvi^ntatiou,  but  every 
Mr  aad  tbra  wo  at  our  uud  puukmI  tu  IiHlcu  to  lirtiugliuni  and 
Ifsdhsnt  obaJfing  each  other  uonisn  tho  table.  Lyudbnnt  said, 
Y  2  "Brougham, 
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"  nrongham,  70U  duignuod  tlio  woolsack  by  appearing  tticro  v\A 
tliose  plftifl  tixinxojv,  lintl  with  jort  pocr'u  robo  gn  ono  oceuioo  pnl 
on  oTer  yonr  ohnnoiillor'K  gnwa,"  "  Tho  davil,"  muil  Bronghiiii. 
"  you  kiKxv  thnt  to  ho  11  (utltirany ;  T  noror  wore  tho  pliiiil  tri>n*6nL" 
"  Well,"  «iiid  Lymiliurtt,  "lio  <M>nfwito«  tlw  two  gowiut.  Now  tba 
pn^M-iit  I-uri!  Chancellor  never  k;']>ran!  ttxmjit  in  Kinnll  olothe*  asl 
silk  stock  in  [jfi."  V}KM  wbidi  Litilv  Stiintny  iiI»cttci1  that  the  India 
in  LLo  (^Ikry  all  admired  Luril  CliitlinHford  fur  liiH  luuiditonie  }ffi. 
•'  A  virtue  Hint  was  imrer  seen  lu  jruii,  Bruuuljiun,"  xuid  Lyndfannt, 
and  to  on.  1  do  Dot  repeat  tlteao  tliiugii  beoanu  tlic-y  nrv  iranb 
recording,  but  because  I  always  try  bt  Buswelliza  ft  little  for 
vBtcrtainiuoDC' 


for  joj^j 
readnS 


■'^{)acc'  forbid*  us  to  oontinui-  tbcu!  cxlrnctt.  Ciat 
will  Gml,  on  tuniing  tu  the  volumes  itiemstlru,  that  the  jiajwjrw' 
we  have  quoted  constitute  but  u  very  uiinll  portion  of  ibe  virid 
panorama  of  London  society  wbicli  is  here  presented  to  tbccn. 
Wc  would  fain  add  to  our  •election  tho  humorous  detcnptiuo 
of  the  monotonous  formality  of  London  dinner  parties,  the 
portraits  of  Lord  John  Kutself,  'the  plain,  <|Utct,  smallitb 
individu'il   in  green  cutaway  coat,  largo  yellow  waistcoat  and 

{ilaid   trousers';  of  Hallam,  who,  cripplctl  as  he  was,  retaiiMi) 
lis  intellectual  powers  unimpaired,  'a  wreck,  but  he  has  not 
sunk  bead  downwards  as  you  sometimes  see,  which  is  tfaemoO 
melancholy   termination    of  a    voyage';    of  the  famous   Lm1| 
Duflerin,  looking  as  though  she  mi)>hl  be  the  sister  of  hrr  omi 
son;  of  that  'hearty,  jolly  companion'  Monckton  Milne*, 'tie 
bin!  of  Paradox,'  '  who  invited  himiclf  to  meet  mc  at  Stiiiiu^'f. 
eating    up  conscientious!  v  nearly  tlie  whole  of  our  breakCu'. 
talking  all  the  time' ;  of  I)anby  Seymour,  who  in  his  ea^enuB 
to  say  a  pleasant  thing  to  the  author  of  the '  Mistory  of  the  Dntdi 
Republic,'  assured  bim  in  I&08,  that  he  bad  read  that  wori 
eipht   years    before;  of  Samuel  Wilberforco,   'altopeiher  l» 
strenuous,    too    good    and    too   bad  for  the    feeble    roie  uf  M 
Anglican  Bishop:  as  a  Cardinal  in  tho  days  when  Ilwne  t*<l 
power  or  as  a  priaw-fightcr  in  the  great  political  ring  he  woiU 
have  Iiad   scope  for  his  energies';  of  Mrs;.  Grutc,  'dnpiiiof 
crinoline  and  flounces,  and  attiring  herself  when  going  out  b^ 
a  walk  in  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  shoulders  and  lied  round  bff 
waist,  with  a  poplin  gown  reaching  to  the  tops  of  her  booth* 
tall,  brown,  man's  hat  with  a  feather  in  it,  and  a  stoat  walking 
stick';  of    Dean   Milman  and  Sir    Roderick    Murcliitoa;  *> 
Hay  ward  and  Ditrncli;  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellingtofl,  Pf*" 
fessor  Owen,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  KetlcIilTe;  but  for  all  tV" 
and  a  host  of  others  wo  can  nnly  refer  our  readers  to  the  IrllK^ 
The  London  season  over,  .Mr.  Motley,  before  rejoining  li"* 
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family,  retamed  to  HoIUml  to  tvsume  hti  Iftboun  among  the 
archives,  ant!  hi*  visits  to  the  accnn  made  rncmorahle  by  the 
(.'rent!  he  was  r«coniing,  but  thp  impossibility  of  scoring  up 
another  ghost  liki-  William  thn  Sih-nt  !n  the  second  portion  of 
bit  work  loiely  ojiprvssed  him ;  hi;  was  dnpondom  about  tho 
resutl,  and  found  Ibut  the  strain  on  his  luind,  bis  time,  and  liis 
resources  was  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.  During  his 
month's  residence  nt  the  Ha^ue,  in  August,  he  made  the  ai> 
ansintanrc  of  the  King  and  Qucca  of  Holland,  who  not  only 
showed  their  cordial  appri^iation  of  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  tticir  ccHintry,  but  paid  him  marked  attention  both  on 
this  anil  on  many  subsrquent  occasions. 

The  winter  iif  lf*5!i  and  the  following  sprino;  were  passed 
in  Rome,  but  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Venice,  lor  the 
collection  of  much  important  material  lor  the  history,  was 
frasttatcd  by  the  oatbrcak  of  the  war  of  Italian  Independence. 

Motley  was  thns  by  stress  of  circumstances,  ratber  than  by 
choicr,  driven  to  a  second  residence  in  England,  which  we 
liave  the  less  cause  to  regret,  in  that  it  has  yielded  us  a  series 
of  pictures  of  English  an<l  Scottish  country  life  corresponding 
lo  those  of  London  society  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

At  tJie  close  of  I860,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  *  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands'  were  published,  but  tbc  future 
process  of  the  work  was  obout  to  be  interrupted  by  events, 
which,  although  not  unforeseen,  were  deslinnl  lo  assume  such 
uugnitoclr  OS  the  wisest  bnd  not  ftntiri[Mtcd,  and  which  were 
to  constitute  a  crisis  not  only  in  Mutley's  life  but  ilt  the 
world's  history. 

The  most  ardent  of  Republicans,  Motley  bad  for  months 
put  been  looking  forward  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to  tbe 
result  of  the  Piesidcntial  Election.  '  With  regard  to  my  views 
(tnd  aspirations,'  he  wrote  in  March,  1860,  *  I  can  only  say 
lbs:  if  Soward  is  not  elw^tcil  (provided  he  be  the  candidate) 
tbis  autumn,  g(Hid-n!gbl,  my  native  land ! '  Sewatd,  as  is  well 
known,  was  after  a  c^Inse  contest  beaten  for  the  Republican 
Noninnlinn,  and  when  the  news  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election 
ttscbed  Motley  in  London,  be  wrote  lo  bis  mother  : — 

'.UUiougb  1  have  felt  liltlo  doubt  as  to  the  result  fur  raootbB  past, 
jtt  ss  I  was  so  inttriiBoIy  ansiou*  for  tho  succch«  of  Ibis  Repnblioaa 
ctOMt,!  was  oD  tenterhooks  till  I  nctually  know  Ibo  rosult.  I  rejoice 
in  the  triumph  at  last  of  freedom  over  skvcry  more  than  I  caa 
•^ifrss.  Tliank  God,  it  eau  no  longer  be  said,  after  the  gtoat 
^ict  just  prononncod,  that  this  eomnioii  law  of  my  country  is 
^ivory,  and  titnt  the  Ainuricnii  flag  curries  slavery  with  it  wberevor 
itgoosl'  .  .  . 
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At  this  moment  war  was  diG<-u«sc()  oa\y  as  a  possible  con* 
tingi-ncTi  l>ut  lirfcire  the  new  Pn-xiilcnt  i^ould  nctunlly  enter 
ii|Hin  his  «Di<!e  lliiise  f»ur  fatal  inmiltu  iniMt  (■laptv,  in  whidi 
the  weakness  and  vacilliition  of  Jtitcbanan  nrul  tbe  corniptiuti 
of  his  cabinec  were  to  accclente  so  much  the  march  of  eccuts ; 
even  in  Lincoln's  inausural  addrots  war  was  not  refrarded  at 
in«%-ilal)le,  but  before  he  had  been  a  month  at  the  Whito  House 
the  first  shiit  at  Fort  Sumter  had  uxhercHl  in  that  struggle  whicb 
is  on)}-  now  beginning  to  ansume  its  true  historical  perspertirr.  M 
diaousiion  of  tht!  Amrrii-aii  Civil   War,  | 
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iieiiessarv  in  dealing  with  the  subiiy 
qucnt  yean  of  Mr.  Motley's  life,  would  be  out  of  jilace  on  lh« 
present  occasion.  For  the  time  all  elw  is  baniabetl  front  hii 
mind  ;  when  eight  years  previously  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  wai 
moving  th«  heart  of  Kiirope  againiit  slavery.  Motley  had  written. 
'  The  only  way  the  corse  is  ever  to  Im>  taken  from  the  nstioa 
is  by  <rreatiitg  suc^h  an  ntin<«phere,  all  round  the  Slave  States, 
that  a  slaveholilur  may  mil  be  able  to  thruvt  bis  notn  outside 
his  own  door  without  scenting  that  the  raukncss  of  hia  ofleflOe 
is  tainting:  every  win<l  of  heaven.' 

■Uut  here  in  Europe  nnliody  Icnows  «D3rthInff  about  the  nuHer. 
■aviug  only  that  alavi-ry  oxJsls.  They  have  do  iae»  that  Aioerica  if 
a  wnueclecatiaii  of  Statca,  caeb  of  which  Stal«a  is  oompctenl  b> 
estaUish  and  abolish  alavory  at  its  pleasuro.  and  that  Ibo  geaasl 
govonunenl  has  DO  power  to  do  oiio  or  the  other.  I  believe  erct^bodjr 
in  Europe  thinks,  bo  far  as  ho  thinka  at  all,  meet  of  them  eontcutlDg 
thciiisolTes  with  bragging,  that  the  Proeidcnt  of  the  Utiit'^d  Slabs 
could  abolish  slavery  to-morrow  by  an  edict,  jnal  as  the  Kmperoi  d 
tbo  French  abolislicd  tbo  Keimblic  by  half  a  dozen  lines  tf 
proclamation.' 

The  President,  in  liis  inaugural  address,  said,  *  1  have  do  pa'' 
poie  din-ctly  or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  llic  instilution  m 
slavery  in  the  States  whei«  it  now  exists;  I  twlicve  that  I  hut 
no  lawful  riprht  to  do  so,  and  1  have  no  inclination  to  dosob' 

In  Motley's  mind  tbo  matter  la  perfectly  simple,  and  lieeM 
brook  no  wavering  or  weighing  of  arguments  in  otlicn:  <>* 
matter  that  the  main  question  was  contused  by  a  score  of  uw 
issues  ;  that,  even  in  the  Northern  Slates,  there  were  mm  "b* 
look  a  diffenent  view;  tliat,  by  his  own  mlmission,  great  i(W 
rnncn  pn^vailed  in  Kun>pe  concerning  American  politics  sos 
institutions.'      He  had  no  patience  with  any  one  who  disifm*^ 

*  In  n  nxwntlv  piiliIishMl  American  ntnrk  «u  mul.  *Mi«i  Hsrtiaian,  •'>' 
liail  bwn  Noeiviu I  •kHU  i>\Kti  fti-ni»  in  llMlnu,  wat  tocoitly  uUiMttv j  lijr  dsi^ 
•acMjr  as  aopn  an  k1i<-  wu  k>i<>Kii  lo  bt^  in  pMOOUBetil  ^BpnttiT  ntlh  Clitit*' 
alsmy  purty.*— •  Slua  uud  Mauaci*  uf  luilf  a  Cuntury.'    By  Uvgti  JloCiUto* 
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with  him  ;  lio  cannot  brxr  to  thiak  that  the  Souib  should  have 
Any  vrclI-wrUbcrs  in  Kngland ;  for  tiim,  tbrou^Uout  ibc  wur 
th<!Fe  JM^mi  scarce  Any  pi(v  for  .South enters  even  in  tlirir  sorest 
UniitA ;  for  bim  Lev  and  I>Avis,  ib«  ^-ni^ral  nnd  the  statesman, 
seem  entirely  Inst  in  Liw  and  Davix  the  irWIt. 

The  Libcnl  Govorniiient  in  Kngland  had  n-c»u;ni3M-d  ibe 
South  as  a  bellij^cri^nt  power ;  this  step  was  taken  in  mi  spirit  of 
twstilitj'  to  llie  Xorth,  but  it  raised  a  storm  of  resentinont 
among'  the  Fcilrrnis  as  lieing  a  form  of  moral  support,  which, 
apart  from  any  inaterinl  aid,  might  suffice  to  turn  lh«  scale. 
Mutley  was  torn  asunder,  by  bis  growing  afTection  for  England 
and  the  LnH;li*b  on  one  band,  and  bis  jmssionatc  dcrotion  to 
his  native  land  and  her  cause  on  the  other.  Among  leatling 
£n)>lish  siateunen  there  were  many  who  shared  bis  views,  but 
the  popular  voice,  and  there  was  leason  to  believe  even  the 
Government,  inclined  to  the  other  side. 

His  (trst  act  was,  by  means  of  two  very  able  letters  to  the 
'Times,'  to  endeavour  to  guide  popular  opinion  in  England; 
bis  next  to  proceed  to  America,  where  on  bis  arrival,  he 

'told  Loixl  Lyons  in  WitshinRluu  tliat  I  ha<l  appointed  myself 
a  peftoe  commtatdoner  bt^tweou  the  tnx)  conntrien,  aud  mcaut  to 
iildutrgia  my  duties  to  the  fullest  esteot,  and  tn  that  Toia  1  had 
tpiken  to  tlio  President,  lo  Seward,  Chaso,  Blair,  atid  liatoe,  and  to 
oTory  otbor  personago,  private  or  public,  witb  whom  1  came  in  coatacl. 
Of  course  I  only  mid  \h\>i  in  jest— for  I  have  no  idea  of  eu^gerating 
ay  bumble  individuality— but  ho  was  kind  cnongh  to  Bay  that  ho 
iluw^ht  I  might  do  much  good.' 

We  catch  in  the  letters  which  Mnlley  wrote  to  his  wife  in 
Eugland,  during  this  short  visit  to  Amerira,  echoes  of  the 
inieiuiiy  of  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Hoston,  and  of  the 
tsthusiaani  wbicb  was  rapidly  weldiJig  the  North  into  a  '  unit  * 
ia  i>ppoaitian  to  '  an  outrageous  and  unprovoked  insurrection 
•jtainst  a  consliluled  Government.'  'Tlic  moat  warm-bcaited 
England-lovin;;  men  in  this  England-loving  part  of  the  country 
«»  full  of  sorrow  at  the  ntliluih-  taken  up  by  Kngland.' 

Raiments  were  Iwing  formed  and  hurrie<l  to  the  front,  and 
i^crewas  scarce  n  family  of  his  najuaintance  but  had  sent  at 
Itaitoae  meml>cr  to  do  battle  for  the  Union. 

From  \V'ashingtan,  whither  Motley  went  in  the  prosecution 
uf  his  task  as  mediator  between  England  and  America,  be  sent 
Actiiunts  of  Scott  and  McDowell,  McClcllan  nnd  Hutlcr,  Cbase 
inil  Seward,  Sumner  and  Blair,  and  of  Lincoln^' a  man  who 
Iwks  younger  than  his  pictures,  and  on  tlie  whole,  except  for 
l>>*  iieigfat,  which  is  two  or  three  inches  above  six  feet,  one  who 
*Mk]  not  be  remarked  in  any  way  as  well,  or  ill-loukinK.' 

Whatever 
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Wbalvrer  the  success  which  attended  or  might  haro  sttendnl 
Motley's  eflbria,  they  were  not  dostintd  to  be  prolonged ;  be 
WAS  at  this  junrturc  called  upon  to  scri'e  his  country  in  a 
difTcrrnt  mpMTtty  and  a  ilUtnnt  land,  and  we  must  [w«s  from 
the  turmoil  ami  tnthusinxtn,  tlic  ho]>l^s  and  fc.it*,  the  tottasa 
of  event*,  and  the  e«timateK  of  charai^ters  attendant  npon  tli« 
commencement  of  hostilities,  to  fullow  him  in  his  new  cspidti 
of  United  States  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Ausiria.  How  inu>T 
of  those  forecasts  and  estimates  were  to  be  falsified  and  dii- 
appointed,  readers  of  historv  must  Judge. 

ilow  f^eat  was  the  chanf^c  to  a  man  of  Motley's  impulii've 
nature  may  easily  be  imagined.  A  few  weeks  bcfiiw  liii 
appointment  be  bad  written,  *  as  to  going  abroad  and  imnwniDg 
myu^lf  again  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  simply  an  impoin- 
biltty.  I  can  think  of  notliiRg  but  American  affairs,  and  sJioittd 
be  ashamed  if  it  were  otherwise,'  but  duty  ci>m|><.-lle<l  bim  to  ^ 
and  li«  did  not  return  to  bis  native  land  until  the  war  in  iMiA 
his  whole  soul  was  absorbed  was  ended.  This  enforced  abaraK 
however,  did  not  diminish  his  i>eal  for  the  great  cause  in  wludi 
be  was  enlisted,  and  we  see  bow  eagerly  he  was  cstryiuff  on  bit 
advocacy  of  that  cause  in  spite  of  what  hr  cnlls  his  csile. 

Describing  liis  first  experiences  at  Vienna  to  Dr.  0.  VV. 
Holmes,  be  writes  :— 

'What  eiiii  1  my  to  }-on  of  Ct«-Atlsulic  things?  I  ta^fiimi^ 
ashamcil  to  liu  nvrny  from  lioiuu.  You  krioiv  that  I  deoMfld  tfttfllltfi 
and  hull  sent  li>r  luy  fuudiy  tcj  eonio  tii  America,  wluin  inr  Tntft' 
ap]miutniciit  altcirecl  my  ])Uiiii.  I  du  what  ^^d  1  can.  I  tliiul 
nuulu  Bouiu  tuiprcBsiuii  <>ii  Lerd  Juhii  Huanell,  with  whom  I  etwal  two 
(Uth  soon  after  nay  arrivn!  in  Eujjlami ;  mid  I  talked  very  fmiitlj. 
and  as  strongly  nn  I  could,  to  Lurd  Paluierston ;  and  I  hsui  \'>^ 
coQTeriiaLiunB  ami  corrt-sijoudeuci*  with  other  leadiu};  men  i" 
Eoglaiid.  I  almi  had  an  houi^s  talk  with  ThouTcnol  iu  Paris,  M 
'  aniinercd  the  Northern  view  into  him  as  sonndly  aa  I  oonld.  F>>t 
his  year  there  will  bo  iio  foreign  iutorfercncQ  with  us,  snd  t  do  cut 
Btioipate  it  at  aiiy  time,  udXosb  wo  bring  it  on  oorsolves  l>f  t*^ 
niMlMemoDt,  which  I  do  not  eipeut.  Our  fste  is  in  oor  onm  WiilSi 
and  Eoiopo  ie  looking  on  to  see  which  eiilo  is  tho  strongest.  Wbu 
it  boa  made  tho  ditcorcry,  it  will  back  it  ns  aim  the  best  and  '^ 
most  moral.  YcstenJny  I  had  my  nodicnco  witb  tbo  Kinpcror.  ^'' 
recoiTcd  mo  with  mncb  cordiality,  and  eectned  intcrostod  in  a  lou 
account  which  I  gave  him  of  onr  afliiinF;.  You  may  suppow  ' 
jneulcntcd  tho  Nortlioro  views.  "Wc  spoko  in  lus  vernaeulnr,  mA  "^ 
aaki'd  mo  afterwards  if  I  was  a  Gcrninn.  I  mention  this  not  frw 
Tanity.  but  hrcanso  ho  asked  it  witb  oamestnen  and  hh  if  it  W  * 
politioal  significant?.  Of  course,  I  undceciTcd  biiii.  His  Bpt>estsi)ai 
iDterOBtGil  utt  and  his  loanucr  il  Tcry  pleasing.' 
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biTNigh  oil  this  timo  of  storm  and  stress,  it  is  fja\i{yia%  to 
find  tiow  univnvmng  wns  his  nfTrction  for  England  :  ifhvn  tho 
Tivat  aflnir  hnd  stmincd  tbc  rclaiinns  between  tbr  two  countries 
almost  to  break !n|;-]>oint,  he;  writes  to  liis  mother,  *  1  do  not 
taXer  into  the  iavr  or  tlin  liistorr,  1  simply  (eel  that  if  n  nitr  is 
to  ialt«>  place  tunc  between  England  and  America,  I  shall  l>«  in 
dan^r  of  losing  my  reason;'  to  L.idj-  Willivm  Russell  lie 
writes, 'Alas!  for  perfidious  Albion,  Felix  Austria  makes  vaa 
no  nmends  for  her  loss :  I  mif;ht  livo  berc  for  the  test  of  tbe 
centurjr  and  never  take  root,  wbilc  I  am  still  bleeding  from  my 
eternal  extirpation  from  jour  hostile  but  congenial  soil,'  He 
is  never  tir<:d  of  comparin);  Knglislt  society  where  nil  that  is 
distinguished  in  art,  liti-rature,  and  sctenee  meets  on  ecjual 
terms  with  the  bijchett  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  and  that  of 
Vienna,  where  '  you  must  be  inuinale  with  the  I*liaraohs  or  stay 
at  home,'  and  'if  an  Austrian  should  he  Shakespeare,  Galileo, 
Nelson,  and  Raphael,  all  in  one,  he  could  not  be  admitted  into 
good  society  anlcss  he  had  the  sixteen  quarteiings  of  nobility 
which  birth  alone  could  give  bim,'  Hy  a  curious  regulation  be 
was,  in  virtue  of  hts  ofHcial  position,  forbidden  access  to  the 
Vienna  archives,  and  thus  cut  off  even  from  bis  frieiuls  of  the 
sixleeutb  century. 

This  very  dearth  of  intellectual  companionship,  combined 
with  his  cravinjBT  for  personal  sympathy  and  fresh  news,  drove 
Afotlry  back  on  bis  coTrespondcnts,  and  enhances  the  interest  of 
tbc  letters  at  this  period. 

He  diM-iiKtes  every  turn  of  events  and  principle  of  politics, 
not  only  with  his  friends  O.  W,  Holines  and  .1.  i{.  Lowell,  but 
wilh  sudi  I'iiiglishinen  as  John  Bright  and  John  Stuart  Mill, 
whose  mature  views  on  the  (luesliun  are  very  instructive,  though 
it  is  nut  a  little  strange,  considering  the  circumstances  in  which 
be  wrote,  to  6nd  Mr.  Bright  using  such  a  two-edged  argument 
■gainst  his  own  country  and  on  behalf  of  America  as  that 

'Uwf  ricli,  matlo  ridi  by  commerce,  ore  goneially  very  corrui>t^ 
the  tl actuations  of  jiolitics  suddenly  iiiQuenco  tlicir  fortunes, 
sad  tliey  are  more  likely  to  take  the  wrong  side  thnu  Iho 
right  one.  TliuN,  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Mauchester,  on  the 
Stock  Exebnngo  anil  itio  eommercial  oxchnngcdi,  ore  fuimd  many 
friends  of  tlie  >South,  fmni  the  utiipiil  idea  that,  if  tlie  Xoith  woolil 
Dot  nisixt,  pence  would  of  iiecewuty  lie  restored.' 

And  so,  down  to  the  eventful  month  of  April,  1865,  which 
brought  to  tlie  Xonh  the  climax  of  'National  joy  and  national 
beteavemeni,'  Motley  continued  to  watch  intensely  for  every 
^gment  of  per»onal  as  well  as  public  news  from  acims  the 
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Atlantic  1  for  cvnrv  ivnipUitn  of  incrcMmg  sjinpalhy  ani(>ag  bU 
T>rrs<>n-il  rrii^nd*  in  Kiig^luml,  or  iu  tlm  iiiition  nt  largt!:  ibe 
kcmni-s*  of  Lis  [inttixnnsliii)  »eemL-d  uvea  to  increase,  fur  lie  Unit 
fault  Willi  his  rri(!ii<l  O.  W.  llultues  for  beinj*  'far  too  com- 
ptimenlurv  to  the  slaveholders,'  ant)  is  enthusiastic  id  bi* 
aOmiration  of  Lowrll's  '  Vankrc  Idyll.'  'Was  there  ever  any 
tbin|!  more  stinging,  more  concentraled,  more  rigorous,  tnorc 
just?'  The  ComK:  dr  Paris,  who»  acciuaintnnce  be  malcM, 
wins  his  nITection  and  adtnirntion  nt  nnce  by  bis  i-«pous^  of  'Ate 
Pciiernl  cause.  He  extols  *  the  (■xiraiiriliniiri'  genius  of  GraiH,' 
whom  be  considers  'at  /ctisf  c(|iul  to  anv  geiicnil  now  living, 
any  part  of  ibe  world ;'  and,  wben  ibe  news  of  bis  fsiber's  d 
reacbed  him  in  ISli-l,  amid  bis  deep  relets  that  be  should  lure 
lieen  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  being  wilb  bim  nt  the  lail,  he 
expresses  the  'sincere  pain,  at  times  almost  distress,  that  1 
could  find  no  fivmpnihv  with  htm  in  my  political  sentimenU.'s 
pain  so  great  thnt  for  tome  time  be  bail  beni  aimpcUed  to  entt^ 
on  his  home  eom-spoiidenre  with  his  molber  alone. 

It  must  nol,  hixvever,  be  supposed  (bat  the  correspondence  of 
thia  period  is  confmed  to  American  topics ;  tbejr  form,  it  Is  UMi 
the  undercurrent  of  all  bis  thoughts,  but  ^'ienna  and  its  dutoms. 
its  salons  and  celebrities,  are  fully  described,  as  well  as  tUlMlcr 
tours  in  Austria  and  Italy,  and  many  other  direrse  matters. 

During   the  negocintions  nliout  the  partition  of  .Schleswif 
HoUtein,  iiii^marck  visiU'd  Vienna,  and  dined  on  more  than  ont 
occasion  nilh  his  old  rollegc  friend,  to  whom  he  bail  writtei 
few  months  previously. 

'Yea  have  fjivcu   me  a  great   plosKure  witli  your  lettor  of' 
9^1,  and  1  xbidl  bo  very  gmtcful  to  you  if  you  keep  tout  p: 
to  writti  ot^ut^r  and    luugitr.      I   bato   politics,  but,  om    vou  wvf 
tnily,  liko  tbu  Krovor  butiiig  Aj^h,  I  am  none  tiio  less  obliged  to 
kMip   uty   tliouKbts  iucri-avini^ly   uooupied  wilb    tlioCB  fij{s.     £rdt 
at  tbta  tuoiacut  while  I  am  writing  to  you  my  ears  km  full  or  it. 
I  aui  obliged  to  listen  to  particid&rly  tasteless  speoobes  out  of  (b* 
mouths  of  nncommonty  childish  and  excited  poliUctaiM,  and  I  ' 
tberoforo  a  momt'ut  of  unwilling  loiaure  which  I  OUUiot  use 
than  in  giving  yon  news  of  my  welfare.     I  never  tbongbt  Ibttl  in 
riper  yonrs  I  fhoiild  bo  obliged  to  carry  on  such  an  unworthy  tnSe 
ns  that  of  a  parliamentary  Uini»tvr.     As  Envoy,  altbongb  an  official. 
I  still  had  the  feeling  of  being  a  gentlctnan ;  W  (pnrliamGOlaryl^ 
Uinieter  oua  ie  a  helot.     I  have  coma  down  ia  tJro  world,  and  baidl, 
know  how. 

'Aprii  l^th. — I  wrote  as  far  ns  this  yesterday,  then  tbo  siltin 
oaine  to  an  cud  ;  five  bonnt'  Clinmb?!-  nntil  three  o'clock ;  ooo  hoari__ 
report  to  Hi*  Mnjosty,  tbrou  lionrs  at  an  incrodibly  dull  dinuor,  olc^ 
importaut  WbigK,  lbc«  two  hours'  work;  finally,  a  supper  with  ^ 
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coIloogMO,  viio  would  hove  hctm  linrt  if  I  hml  ■ligLtcd  bix  fish. 
This  Eoonung,  I  lixl  banll;  bronkfiuUKl,  br^fom  Kiu\il;t  wns  Kitting 
Opposito  to  mo;  lio  was  follotvcd  n-itlioiit  iutomiptiitn  bf  UcoRWtk, 
Kngl«i^,  rortugal.  ItotL^in,  France,  wlioeo  AnibwMulijr  1  iras  oliligoil 
to  romioil  nt  onn  u'clndc  tbut  it  wne  timo  for  me  to  go  to  tlio  Honw 
of  phrMcs.  I  am  tritting  ftgain  in  tbe  Intlvr ;  Lihit  people  talk 
^juuMuiso,  Mid  ciid  mv  letter.  At!  IIirko  [ivojilu  htivo  agn-ed  to 
^^BproTV  our  truutic*  uitli  Belgium,  in  Kpita  of  wutob  tirctit^  Rjtcukers 
^^Bitld  cncli  otticr  with  tki;  gnati^t  roliciiiatioe,  ai  if  «aoli  irUkcd  to 
^HLke  Ml  cod  of  lliti  otbcr;  they  nro  not  itf^reod  &bout  Ibu  moUvoa 
^^rbicli  uuku  tbum  nimuimixiit,  bunu),  atu>!  a  rc^ilar  Gennaii 
aqoabblfi  aboiit  lli«  Eiupitror'a  butrd;  qutrdU  d'AlletnanJ.  You 
.Ajiglo'Saxou  VMik«««  liaro  sonietlifng  of  tlio  same  Itiud  also.  Oq 
yon  all  koow  «x»cll]r  wkj  yuu  arv  ivagiuf;  audi  fiirioua  war  with 
cooh  other?  All  cerlMuly  do  uot  kaow,  but  tbuv  kill  each  other  con 
amon,  that's  the  way  t^  boaiuiMtt  eoiaes  to  tkuui.  Voor  battles  aro 
k^ioody  :  uutb  ivotdy  ;  Ibesu  chalUitnts  tcally  cauuot  govom  Prussia, 
^^Hnast  kriDg  m>iuu  oppoelCiuii  tu  b^'ar  against  tlMm ;  they  havo  too 
^iittlii  ivil  and  loo  much  eolf'coiupluoeucy — stapid  and  nti^acioua, 
8tn(iiJ,  in  all  its  meanings,  is  not  tho  ri^ht  word ;  i">nsidcr«d  indi- 
Tidually,  tliceo  pcoplo  nro  EonKitiia«a  vory  cI«toi-,  gom^rally  cdncatod 
— the  rognlatioR  Cicrman  University  cnltnro ;  bnt  of  pnlitics,  boyond 
tlie  intereetfi  of  their  own  clnirch  lower,  they  know  as  littto  as  ve 
knav  as  students,  and  ovon  l<«s  ;  as  far  as  excernal  politics  go,  they 
an  also,  taken  sepuatdy,  like  cfaildntn.  In  all  other  qnostion*  tlicy 
boe(»iW  childish  as  soon  as  tboy  stand  together  m  rorporv.  In  t!iu 
mass  Etnpid,  individnally  tDfolligcnt.  .  .  . 

'  Now,  an  nlTix^tioiiate  farowolT.     I  can't  go  on  writing  snelt  au 
iinorthogmi)bic  Isngoago  iih  Fnglisli  so  lat<;  at  night,  but  iJwtfc  tr^' 
^yonrwlf  soon  again.     Your  handwriting  is  liko  crow's  feet,  but  la 
legible.     Is  inino  Uiu  sumo? 

'  Yunr  faithful  old  friend,  V.  Bikuabck.' 

In  1S&4  occttrred  the  most  important  diplomatic  nRguciation 
which  Motley*  was  officially  called  upon  to  cun<lucl.  At  tbe 
instigntion  of  Louis  Napoleon — *  the  PrtncN!  of  Darkness,  who, 
lor  tbp  time  being,  ha«  thought  proper  to  aiaume  ihe  appearance 
rf  a  Sovereign  of  Vrance,  ami  to  inhabit  ibo  Tuilerics' — the 
Archduke  Miixiiuilinn  had  been  elected  l^mperor  of  Mexico: 
Maximilian  applied  to  Ms  brother,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for 
llclp,  and  a  body  of  volunteers  wrs  on  the  point  of  sailing  from 
T'rieatc,  when  the  threat  of  the  immediate  recal  of  tbe  United 
Slates  .Minister  lc<I  to  the  abandonment  of  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  the  '  ntmoipliere  of  ^L/ilciwii/-I/oU(i^nhmus,  which 
•a  as  good  as  a  London  loj;.  jwrvudwl  ICurope":  'the  old  Bund 
Wjw  moribund  ' ;  I'rusvia  and  Austria,  having;  combined  to  crush 
Denmark,  were  quarrelling  over  tlic  spoils,  and  events  were 
drawini;  onward  apace  to  the  cmis  which  ended  in  the  'most 
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liRbtnin^like  campaign  in  all  militarj"  bitton.'  ThcM  wenu 
Motley  could  regard  a«  n  disnassionatc  spcctntor,  whilt^  his  his- 
torical training  and  hit  oRicial  position  rombinfi  to  giv«  kia 
nnrrativrs  and  summnne*  of  wtwt  was  pusing  around  him  a 
piTulinr  v.iluc!  nnd  interest. 

liut  hit  <-an»r  at  Vitmna  wax  drawing  to  a  close:  the  crcnU 
nliich  liul  to  bis  resignation  arc  fully  narrated  in  Dr.^Holmct't 
Memoir,  and  for  our  pretent  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to 
give  a  brief  summary  of  them,  for  they  ate  not  dealt  with  in 
the  Correspondence. 

tt  appears  then  that  in  1866  n  Irlt^^r  wan  nddrcued  to 
Mr.  Sewnrd,  Sccrctnrv  of  Htiite  under  Fmident  .)<>!inson,  aigned 
(jenrga;  W.  McC'racken — or  McCrarkin^ — and  containing  sweep- 
ing and  abusive  accusations  against  several  United  States 
Ministers  abroat),  amongst  Ihem  of  Mr.  Motley,  as  being  'a 
thorougli  dunky,'  'an  un-American  ofGcial,*  and  so  forth. 
Whether  such  an  individual  as  George  W.  McCmckcn  etw 
existed  is  doubtful,  at  any  rate  he  was  unknown  either  \0 
Moilcy  or  Scwnr*!.  It  might  be  supposed  that  such  « 
communicniion  vvouhl  have  l)cen  conxigni-il  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  without  further  ado,  but  Mr.  Seward  saw  fil 
to  send  to  the  accused  a  fonnol  statement  of  the  charge, 
and  a  request  for  au  explanation.  We  who  have  experienced 
the  extreme  punctiliousness  of  the  United  Slates  Governmrnt  in 
tnnltcrs  connected  with  the  functions  of  an  Ambassador  may  be 
led  to  draw  a  coinmrison  between  the  ocrurrcnces  of  1867 
and  IS88.  To  Motley's  bigb~bred  tcnsilive  nature  this  coiQ' 
niunication  wnt  a  cruel  blow,  and  be  instantly  sent  in  kit 
resignation.  That  it  was  accepted  was  due,  not  to  Mr.  Seward, 
but  to  the  President. 

In  March,  1S67,  Motley  writes  to  O.  W.  Holmes: — 

'  It  is  a  fall  from  a  stucp  prccijiico  after  speaking  of  yonr  romsaou 
to  sltnilu  to  a  late  eorreapoudcuce  in  tbo  uewspai>er3.     But  as  yoa 
Kay  so  many  kind  things  in  jour  last  letter,  aurl  as  so  many  fricui 
and  BO  many  etrongcra  hare  said  bo  much  that  is  gratifying  to  mi)  t 
ptiblio  aiid  private  on  tliia  very  painful  subject,  it  would  bo  til 
aflectatiou  in  writing  to  so  old  a  friend  as  you  not  to  touch  npon  It 
1  BJinll  confino  myself,  however,  to  on«  foet,  wbiob,  so  far  as  I  know^^ 
may  be  now  to  joa.    Goorgo  W.  McCracken  is  a  man  and  a  natn^H 
utterly  unkuowu  to  mc.     With  the  noceBsary  qualificottoD  wluc^H 
CTsry  man   who  values   tnith  miist   mako  wheo  assorting  suolt  - 
negative,  viz.,  to  the  very  best  of  my  memory  and  belief,  I  n««ir  : 
oyua  on  him  nor  heard  of  him  tiittil  noir,  in  Ibo  wholo  counu  of  m^^ 
life.     Not  a  momljirr  of  my  family  or  of  tbo  legation  hu  the  fainli 
reeoUeotion  of  any  ■tni'li  peraon.     T  am  inito  convince  Ibat  Im  net 
taw  toe  nor  iMJOrd  tbo  nound  of  my  voice.      That  his  letter  was 
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Tile  calmnitiRtt,  Bhamolen  fftbricatioiiii,  ftud  uoklitaking  and 

oostemiitibia  (fil*chonds,  bf  whomsoovw  vtlorod,  I  hare  stated  in  a 
reply  b>  what  ongiit  dotct  to  Imto  bMO  m  official  letter.  No  luau 
can  rcgiet  morfi  tban  I  Ho  thai  euch  *  corrcepondcaoo  U  eDToUod  in 
tli«  Capitol  ftaiuug  AiuoriMii  State  P^pcM.  1  slmll  not  tnut  mjaolf 
to  speak  of  tli«  muttur.  It  liitK  lior.n  n  Giit^cif>atly  pablic  scandal. 
My  loltor — published  by  tliu  Siruabi  — liiut  cot  yet  been  onetvcvcd  by 
tha  Secretory  of  State.     At  Icujtt  I  haro  not  yet  ri>coiTcd  any  reply.* 

Monnwhilc    the   two    concluding    volumes   of    the    '  United 

^Ncihcrliinds '  were  r<'«dy  for  the  printer,  and  Motley  returned 

^Btt  England  tn  ic-e  them  through   the  press,  during  wbieh  timr 

^^e  gives  us  a  fresh  series  of  sketches  of  KngUth  life  and  society, 

I      but  we  cannot  pause  to  give  any  further  extract*. 

In  18ljtS,  he  proceeded  to  America  and  supjxirted  (jcneral 
Grant's  candidature  fur  the  Piesideucy  ;  in  lSl>'.',  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  President  and  Mr.  Sumner,  United  Stales 
Nlinister  (o  England,  on  the  rccal  oi  Mr.  Kcverdy  Johnson. 
The  selection  nppearetl  to  be  a  singularly  good  one^  though 
Motley  aecicpted  the  putt  with  diffidence  and  misgivings. 

'I  feel  anything  bat  exaltation  at  present,  rather  tho  opposite 
Montion.  I  feel  that  1  am  plooed  higher  Iban  I  deeerre,  and  at  the 
Bome  time  that  I  am  taking  greater  tetpoaeibilities  than  ever  wem 
wnnmed  by  me  boforo.  You  nill  bo  indulgent  fur  my  mistakes  and 
ehorteomings,  bat  who  can  expect  to  avoid  tfaeiu  ?  Hut  tho  world 
will  bo  cruel  and  tho  times  aro  throitleniug.  1  shall  do  my  best,  but 
the  best  nuiy  bo  pour  onoiigli,  and  keep  a  "  heart  for  sny  fate." 
Psrdon  my  brovity,  but  I  have  no  time  to  do  hnlf  nliat  1  havo  to  do.' 

His  reception  in   Knglani)  was  most  ciirdial  and  gratifying, 
bat   his  tenure  of  the  office  was  destineil    to   be  all  too  brief; 
flOce   more  a  frivolous — to  apply   no   more    sinister  epithet — 
pretext  was  seized  upon  by  hi»  own  countrymen  to  oust  hioi 
irom  it :  to  Englishmen  it  inust  always  be  a  cause  of  euogratu- 
Ulion  that  a  name  so  honoured   among  nil  classv«,  so  lieloved 
among  those  who  knew  him,  should  he  enrolled  in  that  distin- 
guished   iHidy  of  envoys  who  have  done   so  much  to  render 
America  and  her  si>ni  popular  in  England. 

The  burning  iiuestion  wbieh  had  led  to  Mr.  U.  Johnson's 
reeni  was  the  Alabama  claims.  Immediately  on  his  arrival 
^lotley  bad  an  interview  with  Lord  Clareutton,  to  whom  he 
submitted  the  draft  of  his  report  thereon  before  sending  it  to 
Washington.  Some  words  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  tlic 
^Conversation,  and  the  submission  of  the  draft,  seem  to  have 
Called  forth  some  slight  crilicism,  hut  the  m.itter  appeared  to 
t>«  of  no  serious  import  and  to  have  been  closed  amicably  until 
Inly,  1870,  when  Motley  having  been  summarily  called  u 
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to  mi^n  on  the  ground  of  lliis  incident,  and  having  declined 
to  dQ  GO,  was  disitiissed. 

The  caaw  aui^ml  hy  Dr.  Ilolmcv  for  this  £trnn^  decutoQ 
it  that,  in  the  interval,  a  pcraoiial  qitnnci  had  occurrrtl  between 
Grunt  and  Suinner  over  the  Snn  Doming"  Treaty,  and  that  Grant 
wa»  aiming  a  Wow  at  Iii«  aih-crsary  in  Um  recal  of  onr  ulto 
was  known  to  be  thai  advcrtary't  personal  friend  ;  and  to  thU 
supjmsilion  Motley  aliudes  in  his  defence.  Meanwhile  Sumort 
bad  been  suceeuded  by  Mr.  Hamilton  I'lsh,  and  the  reply  lo 
Motley's  defence  '  wiis  ao  objectionable  in  its  tone  and  «■ 
prrssions,'  writes  Dr.  liolmca,  '  that  it  has  been  jfenerally 
tloublcd  whether  the  paper  could  claim  anything  more  of  the 
secretary's  hand  than  hts  stgnnturv.' 

*  I  truly  bdivTU,'  writCH  Motloy,  '  that  T  found  myself  nsactly  at 
the  raomeut  when  I  wna  cipt-IIcit  fr»iu  inv  j>OHt  in  a  noMitiou  in  wlueh 
I  could  do  much  good.  I  tboti^kt  mys^  unttrely  in  tli«  (  "■-'-^ 
and  tlio  friendaliip  of  the  leading  {torsoiMgeN  in  Kujjilund. 
know  lliat  I  ri>nid  }iavo  dono  ns  well  as  any  mail  to  avert  war 
animosity  bctivuuu  two  neat  nations,  and  al  the  aamo  time  guard  __ 
honour  and  interests  of  our  nation.  Fon^wcll,  write  to  me  sooit  if 
you  are  to  aeud  an  occaeional  meesago  to  one  who  now  plunges  iatv 
obscurity  for  over  and  without  personal  rogreL' 

Thus  for  a  sceond  time,  and  finally,  was  nn  abrupt  termtBS- 
tiun  put  to  Motley's  official  life.  Tlii^  few  years  of  health  and 
strength  which  remained  to  him  were  to  Ijc  dcvotrtl  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  historical  labours,  and,  with  the  cxccntioo  of 
a  few  months,  were  tn  he  |>a*sed  in  England,  '  the  land  which 
we  love  so  much';  the  man  whou- whole  mind  and  body  had 
for  years  been  at  the  disposal  of  his  country  in  the  crisis  of  ber 
fate,  could  now  aav,  *  events  at  home  fill  mc  with  disgust  un> 
fathomable.'  Ttie  death  of  his  beloved  mother  in  1i^Ij5  bad 
severed  one  of  the  closest  lira  which  bound  him  to  America, 
while  the  marriages  of  his  daughters  in  Kngland  had  been  & 
further  inducement  to  him  to  settle  on  this  side  of  tbc  Atlantic 

In  lt$71,  he  spent  some  montlis  in  study  at  the  Hague^  wher^ 
he  renewed  his  ac(|uaintance  with  the  Queen  of  the  \ether— 
lands — than  whom  *  1  have  rarely  known  a  more  intelleclua 
and  accomplished  lady  or  a  sineerer  Iriend.'  It  was  no  smal 
gratilication  to  him  to  find  how  widely  his  history  was  appre- 
ctatcd  in  Holinnd. 

'  I  liko  to  tell  .10  old  Bud  indtdgent  a  fViend  as  you,'  he  wrihw  ■ 

.  Etdmes, '  tliut  my  eifurta  to  iltn^trati)  the  very  beroie  history  of  ih. 

f  «osnfry  Itavo  Wu  ajifiruuiated  horc,  mid  that  tliu  book^  Ju  tlio  tran 

Intion  Imvo  k""«  tlirtmgh  iiiauy  editions.     They  aro  used  In  Ita* 

higher  schools  also.  1 1  »bouId  have  been  sorry  not  to  bo  knon  2^ 
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tba  connlry  to  irhoeo  p«st  I  hnvo  <IoTi>l«d  so  lundi  of  my  lifii.  But 
wo  ti«vo  bcca  iDoel  n-unilf  wotcouiod  fnm  higbc£t  to  lon<«t,  and  I 
fuel  Tory  grfttcful.  1  will  saj-  iio  more,  and  1  blnsh  to  tiaro  said  eo 
ob.' 

On  quiltini;  Holland  h«  took  a  fcnr  weeks'  tmir  in  GcmuiDy 
to  revisit  old  haunU,  and  '  to  pat<:ti  up  inj-  licaltb,  wliicti  is 
fomewkat  broken  .  .  .  after  beio^  bowled  out  in  so  brutal  a 
loanner  from  a  place  where  1  did  iii^'  dutj  as  faithfully  as 
ercr  man  did." 

But  though  th«  'disgust  of  the  inkstand,'  as  ho  calls  it,  was 
CTfipping  ovpr  him,  his  interrst  in  his  work  was  revived  by  the 
diacorcrj'  of  a  fr<^»h  hero, 

'I  liye  much  amoug  the  d«ad  iuod,  and  have  boon  solaotug  uyaolf 
for  NTcral  mouths  iu  nsadiog  a  consideiable  correspondcDce  uf  Jului 
van  OldcubsniC'Vi'Id,  who  hud  tho  ill  lack  to  bo  deoapitatod.  as'yoQ 
n-mtimbor,  two  ccDturios  and  a  half  ago,  if  thejr  hod  cut  hia  hoad  off 
on  account  of  hia  abomiiiablo  hand  writing,  no  croaturo  nould  liavo 
mortnund  nt  tfao  decree  who  ovor  lri«d  to  read  his  Jafiuita  masa  of 
mannscripts.  1  take  sora«  credit  to  tnynlf  for  baring,  after  tQncli 
tine  and  troab1«,  eDablodtajrcolftodeciphortho  most  of  them.  It  isft 
mtsm  of  faioTOglTphica  sach  as  I  faavo  not  before  cmcoiintcrod,  and 
1  have  bad  aomo  exporicnoo  in  tho  cacography  of  tho  nxtoooUi  and 
strvmtociith  centuries. 

'  I  am  ofinid  tbat  I  write  hiftory  n<>'-v  ratlier  from  tho  bad  bnbit  of 
jrtans  luid  bouanso  ouo  must  havo  a  filo  to  gnaw  at,  tlutti  front  any 
hipi!  of  doing  much  good.  Tho  d(«iro  to  attomiit  tlit^  juKtification  of 
iliu  Imminent  and  moKt  fearfully  injured  Bumevelit  inapirua  ine,  but  I 
aunnt  htlp  thinking,  Ki)  fnr  lumyown  small  penonalitTia  ooDOcmed, 
Aa(  tlui  pnblie  has  had  c-nougli  of  me,  and  will  hardly  abaorb 
another  book  of  raiua  Jklorodvcr,  I  have  at  last  tho  ooDwioDsaeaa 
of  bolttg  doidilod  njih  I  have  suddmJy  £kllen  into  old  ago  as  into  » 
pit.  And  I  lutto  it.  I  try  to  imngiue  that  it  lias  mncli  to  do  nilh 
th«  dimalo  and  tlio  raorK^iy  i-shatatioiis  of  a  soil  below  tho  level  of 
the  at*,  this  sadden  failing  "f  inulk'ctiial  and  bodily  rigonr,  languor, 
f*«sitnde,  noordttch  melanohuly.' 

_  In  1872,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Bismarck,  at  Vanin,  and 
uis  accounts  of  the  duilr  lite  and  domestic  circle  of  the  Great 
Wfaancellor  mnke  us  long  for  fuller  detail*  of  that  unn-stTained 
mtercourse,  which  the  two  old  frirnds  held  with  each  other. 

*lle  told  innnmenblo  auecdi^te^  nlxitit  that  great  battle,  and  snbso- 
I^Untly  gave  some  most  euriuun  and  interesting  details  abont  tbo 
^**Soeaatioiis  of  NikolsbuifC.  I  wish  titat  you  coiuu  have  heard  htm. 
^on  know  bis  way.  Ho  is  the  least  of  a  potritr  of  any  man  1  over  mw, 
^tUc  or  hig.  Evurythiug  cornea  out  so  otfband  and  carelessly  ;  but 
*-  ttiifa  llwro  could  be  au  iuviaiblo.  self-rrgiKteriiig  niM«-cll  always 
ntta«hod  to  hia  hullun-hule,  eo  that  his  tnik  could  he  perpetuated. 
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Thsro  trcru  a  gjood  many  tliioK"  "oi^l  ^y  ^^^  about  tbc  NikoUnrg 
Confbroaoo  oo^nnio^  wliul  I  huil  alirays  muknUxN). 

'Tlie  nilitai7  Apiiuuu  wus  btut  on  going  to  Viooua  ail«r  Sadowt. 
BtKiniirclc  titrongly  i>p{iu£cid  tbU  idea.  Ho  tuitl  it  was  alnolstelj 
nooowKiry  tint  to  litmiiliniQ  Aiulria.  to  do  uutUiog  Itiat  iroald  maks 
friondly  rulatiutifl  witb  her  in  thci  ftitiiro  impossible.  He  said  uutij 
poopio  rofuaed  to  apeak  to  liiiu.  Tbo  cventA  Iiavo  cotirt'ly  josttfloa 
Bianiaruk's  ouurao.  ns  nil  dov  agi'oa.  It  would  Lavo  been  cuiy  cnongli 
to  go  to  Vienna  or  to  llungnry,  but  to  rotain  would  lisve  been  fitU 
of  danger.  I  nskoil  him  if  lio  was  good  fricods  witli  tbo  EiUMrorof 
AnBtrin  now.  Ue  said  Vos,  that  Ibu  Knipcror  was  oxcoodin^jr  eivil 
to  liini  liul  yoor  at  Salzburg,  nml  croMod  tbo  room  to  spoalc  (o  him 
ns  soon  as  bo  appeared  at  tbo  door.  He  mid  ho  iLsed  nbcn  jDangar 
tc  think  birnself  a  clvvor  follow  enough,  but  noir  lio  wns  coomwd 
that  nobody  had  any  cuutrol  over  oronts — tliat  nobndy  iraa  noUj 
pon-crfitl  or  great,  and  it  made  liim  laugh  when  he  livuril  hioueU 
complimented  aM  wine,  furoBOoing,  and  extircising  groat  influonca  orsr 
the  irnrtd.  A  man  in  tbo  situation  in  which  be  hod  bMU  pUcad 
ntis  i}lilig<:i],  while  ciutiiidera  for  c-iamplu  weto  SjxxtulatlDg  vnaUicr 
to-ujomiw  it  would  bo  raiu  or  iiunnluDO,  to  deuidu  pivmptlr,  it  wUl 
rain,  or  it  will  be  lino,  and  to  net  accordingly  with  all  tlio  forces  at 
Ilia  eomroand.  If  bo  guesaod  right,  all  the  world  said,  What  sagacity 
— what  proi>lietio  power  1  if  wrong,  all  the  old  women  would  1i«ti> 
beaten  me  with  broom etickti. 

*  If  he  had  lotimct  mithiug  else,  ho  eaid  he  had  teamed  ntodtttf- 
Certainly  a  more  uunil'ected  mortal  never  breathed,  ttor  n  mora  ganii) 
one.  He  looks  like  u  Oolostux,  bat  Ida  health  ia  aomonhat  sbatlercd. 
lie  can  cover  sleep  until  four  or  five  la  the  moruiiig.  Of  conrM 
work  follows  him  here,  but  m  far  as  I  hare  yet  seen  it  seems  to 
trouble  him  but  little.  He  looks  like  a  country  gentleman  entirdy 
at  luanre.  ■ 

'  He  talks  away  right  and  left  about  anything  and  everything—  ■ 
Buys  among  other  things  that  nothing  could  ho  a  greater  hftite  than  far 
Germany  to  attack  any  foreign  country — that  if  ICussia  vere  to  ofior 
the  Baltic  provinces  ns  A  gift,  ho  would  not  accept  them.  Afl  to 
Holland,  it  would  bo  mere  insanity  to  pretend  to  occnpy  or  iuTade 
its  independence.  It  had  never  ocnirred  to  him  or  to  anybody.  As 
to  Uclginm,  Franco  would  have  inndo  any  terms  at  any  tinio  witli 
Germany  if  allowed  to  take  liclgium.  I  wish  I  could  record  tka 
description  he  gave  of  his  inlcrviowo  with  Jnh'H  Fatto  and  uflerwmrds  m 
with  ThiuM  and  Fuvru.  when  th<i  [icnco  was  niitde.  ■ 

•Ouo  trait  I  mustn't  forgut,  however.  Favre  cried  a  little,  or 
affected  to  cry,  and  was  vury  putlietio  and  heroic.  Biamorek  urA 
that  he  roniit  nut  Imrariguu  hiiii  us  if  lie  were  an  HMembly  ;  Ifaej  were 
two  tugether  on  buaiuusa  purposes,  mid  he  wan  jierfeotly  liardened 
against  clorjuencc  of  any  kind.  Favru  begged  lum  not  to  mention 
that  he  had  been  so  weak  as  to  weep,  and  Bismarck  iraa  much 
diverted  at  finding  in  the  printed  aeeotiut  afterwards  pnUielied  b;  M 
Fsvre  tliat  he  nude  a  gtecit  fiarado  of  the  tears  be  bod  ^acL'  I 
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Al  length,  in  1874,  wu  ^ivpn  to  the  world  th«  tut  in>tnlment 

<>r  that  grent  work  wliicb  Mollcy  hnd  s«t  himscir,  but  which  be 

aevtr  Uvetl   (o  <:uinpl4;t4.',    for    tbr  ruiln  sliockt  which    he  h»l 

tiDStainci)   in  rec«nt   vcan  hnd  told   ti!v«ri-lj-  on  hi*  health,  and 

(he  end  was  rapidly  drawinjr  near.     [ii  the  winter  of  1*7.1,  he 

hnd  beon  sent  to    Bourncuuiulh,   but   without  deriving   much 

benefit  I'rom    the  rhan;;e,  though,  on  returning  lo  London  in 

.)ane,  he  so  far  rallied  as  to  be  able  to  write,  '  It  ii  cxtntordinary 

how  well  I  f«d  here,'  but  the  improvement  was  but  of  thort 

daraliun.       In   the   ipring   he    wrote    to    Dr.   Holmt^,    *  I    un 

phjsicallj'  a  bankrupt,  and,  as  months  roll  on,  frar  that  this  is 

my  fate  for  what  remains  of  life.'      Moreover,  Mrs.  Motley's 

health  bad  for  some  time  pa*t  been  a  cause  of  jtrave  aiixiciy, 

and  on  the  last  day  of  \Hl-\,  she  who  had  been  his  stay  and 

mjijEHiTt  in  »ll  his  labours  and  troubles,  was  titken  away  from  him. 

There  remains  but  Itttle  to  tell.    Tended  by  the  loving  iraru  of 

Uf  daughtem  and  rheered  by  the  companionship  of  his  graud- 

diiklren,  \\v  was,  in  (ptte  of  failing  health  and  strength,  able  lo 

tnjoy  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  to  pay  a  few  visits,  Itll  on 

')ie  29lh  of  May,  1877,  he  suddenly  passed  away  al  Kingston 

Rnstll,  (be  seat  of  the  Shcriduns,  to  whom  be  was  connecteil 

by  ihe  marriage  of  bis  daughter  to  the  nephew  of  his  old  friend 

Mm.  \orton. 

ft'e  hare  in  the  forrgoini*  pages  dwelt  more  than  onee  on 
Motli^y's  prejudices,  ami  on  the  strength  with  which  iliose  preju- 
•lices  were  expn-sscHl ;  and  this  marked  trait  of  his  characler 
'I'ini's  out  into  all  the  itnmger  nrlief  the  gentleness,  which  in 
'iit«  latter  years  of  his  life  is  marke^Ily  apparent  in  all  his 
IctUtt.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  he  wrote  to  his  eldest 
■imjhter: — 

'Ism  St  giHxl  dont  pnzzIcJ  by  l^nglish  party  politics,  aiul  in  my 
"•»  i|tnonuic«  now  sbotdd  bo  tbo  mLtro  ready  to  forgive  (if  I  hwl  not 
^WuDce  iloRo  m)  tbo  gross  ignnranoo  and  batrml  momfestol  from 
'SG)  to  xa^i  by  many  parliaraciitHty  chicfe  in  rogatd  to  America.' 

la  estimating  a  man's  character  there  is  nothing  more  mis- 
'**>linj  than  his  own  sclectetl  and  edited  letters,  though  as 
I^Vwiag  a  li$;ht  on  independent  materials,  or  as  illuslrniting 
"•ttlind  transaciions  wiiicli  nre  known  from  other  sou nws,  they 
■w  inraluable.  Apnrl  from  any  study  of  Motley's  character, 
''u  letters  are  of  exceptional  interest  for  the  brilliant  comments 
'"^.v  contain  on  subjects  wliicli  appeal  to  every  educatetl 
'^er,  Dur,  wc  believe,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  rise  from 
^"^  pcruni  of  them  witliout  that  feeling  of  personal  intimacy 
"'lo,  and  of  personal  affection  for,  the  writer  which  constitutes 
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one  of  the  grcalcft  charmi  of  f^ontl  mcmiiinaiKl  biogrnphies,  but 
ai  a  iD<*iint  iif  nrrivin!;  nt  a  jutt  And  Iruc  (iKlimatc  of  rliamctrr 
tlic  chiuf  value:  nf  tlii«  oi>]l(!ction  lits,  |)i>rli!t]M,  in  llin  Irtu^rt 
a(l<lmie<l  to  IMotli^v.  Whi-n  we  consider  tUe  VArleCj'  of  bit 
corrunondi'Dtt  unil  their  individual  liigh  positions  and  intel- 
Wtual  celebrilv,  lu  welt  as  the  tone  of  confidence  and  ease 
whicb  pervades  their  communications,  it  is  impossibte  to 
escape  the  conviction,  llint  tlie^'  could  onlv  have  been  addieMcd 
to  A  man  of  remarkable  quaHties  both  of  ticnn  nnd  head. 

That  as  a  public  man  he  wa»  not  popular  among  oertnin 
claHes  in  bis  own  country  is  admillcd  b_v  bi»  btograpW. 
Democraci<!3,  as  Sir  Henrj-  Maine,  auion;;sl  others,  has  provci), 
are  slow  to  discent  individual  worth,  and  Motley  'ifid  not 
illustrate  the  type  of  popular  politician.  He  was  too  hifli- 
minded,  too  scholaily,  ii>o  generously  industrious,  too  )>olishd, 
too  much  at  home  in  the  highest  European  circles,  too  marli 
courted  for  bis  personal  fascinations,  too  remote  from  the 
trading  world  of  caucns  managers.' 

Th«!  mere  fact  of  bis  being  a  Massachuxelts  man  had  raiieiL 
in  some  quarters,  strong  opjwsilion  to  his  a|>])Qinlmenl  to 
Vienna;  the  same  cause  had  exercised  a  bitter  inlluenco  in  iIm 
McCracken  accusations.  Ilis  jK>sition  in  European  sociodci 
had  caused  the  stigma  of  aristocracy  to  be  attached  to  him,  s 
sti)^ma  which  extreme  llepublicans  are  alow  to  forgive. 

It  was  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that  the  man,  in  wbom  the  Inrr 
of  democratic  institutions  amounted  to  a  passion,  the  man  ia 
whose  eyes  a  monarch  was,  if  not  necessarily  a  monster  Iik« 
Philip  II.,  yet  unworthy  of  cnnridenct! ;  who  can  scarce  sM 
anything  to  praise  in  the  elTorts  of  Ktigland  under  Klixabetb 
and  James  I.  in  that  cause  of  I'^urupean  freedom,  the  credit  of 
supporting  which  be  would  assign  almost  entirely  to  democroti* 
Holland,  that  this  man  should  hare  been  assailed  as  an  ar!sto~ 
crat ;  but  so  it  was :  the  cspericncc  must  have  been  a  bitter  oD*? 
but  when  the  first  pang  of  anger  and  mortifiration  had  pas»cr*> 
away,  it  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  niai»l, 
humility  and  nrsignation. 

*  Dii  not  liclievo  GOO  tneltDcd  to  complain,  or  ti>  pniu  nhat  rero&s 
of  lifi-  in  f(»:blo  laraoatations.  When  I  think  of  all  tho  hlu»iugs 
liavir  hiul,  and  of  tlio  mcosiiro  of  this  world'ii  gtXHU  tiifinili^Iy  IxyoO' 
my  ih;iu.Tvings  that  hasxi  been  Iii»pcd  upon  nu),  I  sJiould  ilc^*' 
mynulf  if  I  itliiiuld  not  finil  utrength  enougli  to  hear  the  mutows  vtaic'* 
the  Oomtpotcnt  Las  now  choKen  to  suud.' 

Motley  was,  in  short,  one  of  those  few  beings,  to  wbom  *"■ 
.-ire  templed  to  apply  that  often  roitased  phrase — a  xh<iT(*vg" 
gentleman.  _ 
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We  will  clutc  with  tome  vciy  striking  wnnU,  vrritten  to 
Di?nD  SiiidIcv  on  tiic  puliltcalion  of  tlie  thinl  volume  of  the 
'  History  of  the  Jv.vnt ' : — 

'  If  jrou  bod  irritton  tbo  volumos  oxprsssly  for  my  om  b^lialf,  it 
could  not  hATc  been  bettor  nibtptod  for  tbo  purpose.  I'or  it  ilmlit 
wilb  Bubjoctx  tthicb  cxcooiliii"ly  occupy  nty  nim<l,  nnd  aboiind*  witli 
raggcitions,  isxplanntions,  Mid  nrmpauiotio  ai<l  tovttrds  tbc  solutivn 
vt  problemit  anil  injrstoriM  vbich  prcu  cioro  and  Euoro  upon  thu 
tlumghbi  of  tlimo  «rho»o  life's  CToniag  is  cloning  in  d.iric  JibiuIowH  and 
SMTiMraL  Yon  nnd  I  ham  both  hetm  rtracl:  ftlntoot  KiinnltoiiooiuJy 
by  that  trKimt'distito  bluir  irbicb  drir<!H  tliu  itoul  furtb  into  tbe  vaat 
aod  udIcuowu  vottl,  knd  oaiwot  it  t;>  rolwl  at  tiinejt  %t  iltd  bus  ulitcb 
UDBt  reetnuu  it  so  long  u  tbi»o  mortal  coudttJuns  Inal.  I  lavebeett 
Kftding  the  book  voty  alowly,  fur  iny  mind  woudora  after  Attetupling 
for  a  liiue  (o  (friLHti  groit  giibjccts,  And  I  am  obltgetl  tii  take  rest, 
liow  gUd  I  am  thai  your  muid  and  body  are  both  su  vigorous  and 
fiMh,  Urotiritfastanding  tho  great  calamity  vbiob  God  has  sent  to  you, 
and  that  yon  are  not  only  able  to  find  some  relief  iu  work,  bat 
fiinuab  relief  to  otbera.  Hov  acutely  you  mn«t  bftye  felt,  id  tbo 
lainfal  bnt  eacred  ciroiimataiices  attendiag  your  irork,  that  ^<i^or<ir« 
b(  "rare. 

'  The  delicate  and  maaterly  iaiuui«t  in  which  yoa  have  traced  out 
dio  coDnpclioD  betwoan  tbo  ideas  of  tbe  one  invieiblo  God  rotcnling 
HitBsclf  at  many  iotermls  of  space  and  time,  and  Ihiougb  differing 
tuoa,  to  the  highest  of  irbat  n'o  call  Immnn  intollt'cte ;  and  Ibu  idea 
<tf  K  fntarc  lifo  nodcr  nnknovra  and  unimaginable  conditions,  is  lo 
ne  EDoet  stiiking.  Int^nso  love  hocids  to  mo  to  annihilate  death,  and 
Ion  b  tbo  foundation  of  the  Chriotian  rnvobtion.' 


Z  t 
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Akt.  mi.— 1.  GottUt  Ltttert  to  ZeUer,  m'th  Extracti  from 
lliose  of  Zdtet-  to  Goethe,  Selected,  tranilalcdt  and  annotated 
by  A.  D.  Colcri<lfi;e,  AI.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  Coll^* 
Cambrid-^.     Londnn,  1887. 

2.  Convfrtatioat  of  Goethe  with  Krkermann  and  Soret.  Trani- 
Utrd  from  the  German  hj  John  Oxenrord.  Sew  Edilioo. 
l^ndon,  1874. 

3.  Lifeof  Goethe.  HvHotnricliDitnlzcr.  Tranjlatedb^Tbomas 
W.  Lj'sler,  Assisiunt  Librurinii,  National  Library  of  Irclanil. 
2  vols.     London,  lt*.s:i, 

4.  Charlotte  ron  Stein,  Goethe's  freumlin,  j-c.  Von  Hcinrich 
Diintircr.     Stuttgsrt,  1874. 

5.  Brirfwechsfl  zicischcn  SehiUer  mtd  Goethe  in  den  Jakmi 
1794  Ai>  1805.     2  voU,     Stuttgart,  1870. 

THK  times  am  changed  since  Cnrlyln  and  Lvn'fts  nlmoM 
made  u»  believe,  that  there  never  had  been  and  ner«r 
W4»uld  be  such  a  hero,  poet,  and  philosopher  as  Goethfr.  Goeibo 
societies  have  sprung  uji  and  flourished,  it  is  Hue,  since  ih«n  : 
but  Goelhc- worship  has  been  a  little  overdone,  «nd  the  pictent 
age  tTcals  bim  somewhat  coldly.  We  j^ct  our  philosophy,  os 
well  as  our  religion  and  polities,  from  the  four  comcre  of  the 
worhl,  and  d(»  not  lake  the  trouble  to  be  even  eclectic.  Wo 
dislike  anytliing  that  savours  of  a  system  ;  and  Goethe,  who 
harmonized  his  life  with  N'ature,  and  preached  and  praclited  a 
modern  Stoicism,  is  thought  pedantic  and  cold  by  a  ^ooratton 
of  impressionists  and  realists.  l{ut  this  generation  may  lesTD 
a  lesson  of  patience,  if  nolliing  else,  from  Goethe;  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  recalled  to  the  contemplation  of  serene  ohl  a^e 
as  it  is  shown  in  the  volume  of  correspondence  with  y^elter, 
which  Mr.  A.  I).  Coleridge  has  translated  fr<>tn  the  German. 

The  original  work  is  in  seven  volumes,  and  contains  more^ 
than  an  impatient  age  has  time  to  read.  In  its  Icisurrl 
attention  to  trifles,  its  luxurious  independence  of  persons  an. 
things,  its  combination  of  poetry,  theatre,  literature,  philosophy  ■ 
science  sound  and  unsound,  music  and  court  gossip,  it  present 
us  with  an  autobiography  of  Goethe  in  the  last  lUirty  years  a 
his  life,  the  unaiTccted  picture  of  his  closing  days. 

Shelter,  to  whom  these  letters  arc  addressed,  is  better  knoir 
to  the  musical  than  to  the  literary  wirrld,  as  the  friend  oiv 
teacher  of  Felix  Meudelssoliii.  He  was  also  a  conspiniu 
itgutc  among  the  musicians  iif  his  lime  :  and  his  best  claim 
reinemhrnniM?  is  that  he  was  among  the  first  who  madr  llio 
works  of  John  Scbasliau  Bach  the  property  of  the  world,  insieis'' 
of  remaining,  as  thev  had  been  for  a  ccnturv,  the  hidden  treisare 
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of  inoticians.  <  Bevond  a  (]ueslion/  lays  Mr.  0)teri(lg«  (Pre- 
fair,  is,).  *wc  owe  to  Zoltcr  aod  bis  pupil  the  stow  bui  true 
A|>pr<^:i.-ili<)n  of  the  walk  of  that  iinmorlnl  master,  viho,  if 
.Men<]«l»[)lin  is  ii>  he  believed  itii  is  in  no  one  point  inferior  to 
any  ma*ler,  and  in  many  points  stipcrior  to  all. 

Zelter's  frtendihip  with  (ionihc  Wgnn  about  the  close  of  the 
last  ccntunr ;  and  fur  thirty  year*  a  fn^jucnt  corrcspondrncp 
was  carried  on.  Muiic  was  the  fust  point  of  contact,  an  art  in 
which  Zclter  was  a  maitcr,  and  Goethe  hardly  a  M^holar.  But 
Zi'ltfr — a  vigorous,  warm-hearted,  self-confidt^nt  man,  full  uf 
studies  and  pTOJects — cUimc<I  Goethe's  sympathy  in  all  his 
interests  ;  and  ndations  which  were  at  first  mainly  professional 
expanded  into  a  warm  and  lasting  friendship. 

The  book  is  intereslin^  also  as  rorcring  about  the  sami? 
ground  as  Eekeruiann's  well-known  '  (.'unversations.'  The  two 
volumes  may  well  be  compared  toj-eiher ;  and  the  fidelity  of 
hrkermnnn's  reporting,  as  well  as  the  ajtreement  between  the 
Speech  and  the  letters  of  Goethe,  is  well  shown  bv  the  close 
resemblance  between  ihcin,  The  one  [lortr^t  sots  oil  the  other, 
as  a  profile  and  a  full  face  of  the  same  subject. 

Goethe's  old  age  or   rather  s'^nweencc  began    early.      The 

'Third  period,'  as  it  is  called  in  the  jargon  of  Art,  may  come 

larly  or  late    in  life:  which  it  is  to  be,  may  depend   p:irtly  on 

ibe  work  done  in  early  life.     Goethe's  be^an  early,  and  before 

middle  age  he  bad  completed   bis   coni^nest  of  the  world  of 

JcUers.      His  Italian  journey  and  the  end  of  his  lore  for  Charlotte 

von  Sicin  mniked  the  close  of  a  period  In  his  life.     He  was 

Clien,  it   is  true,  only  forlv  years  old:  but  he  hait   lived   forty 

years  of  riwc<Hi(ijryjV/(!  'niiUighal,  'energy  working  out  an  aim,' 

the  Aristotelian  definition  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  motto  ; 

iK-nd    for  the   reil  of  his   life   he    had   no  discoveries  lo   make. 

I  ndeed  for  men  of  genius,  no  less  than  for  the  common  herd, 

s&  new  vision  is  rai«ly  revealed  after  the  path  of  middle  life  is 

^xiteml.     To  follow  out  the  designs  formed  in  youth  is  sufG* 

Caenl  employment  for  the  journey  over  the  table-land  and  the 

Elouiiiivard   slope  of  life.     This  was  the  aim  of  (ioetbe's  later 

V"**!*,  aoceptttl  by  himself  and  steadily  pursued.     No  faculty, 

either  jiusnive  or  active,  was  to  be  left  unused,  no  province  of 

t  bought  was  to  be  left  unvisilcd  ;  but  his  progresses  arc  rather 

^bose  of  a  sovereign  visiting  his  provincea  than  of  a  general 

^^ooquering  new  lands.     The  victorious  excursions  of  his  youth, 

*tic  trophies  of  which  arc '  Got*  '  and  '  Werlher,'  hare  come  to  an 

*^tld.     His  battalions  (to   use    I'rof.   Dowden's  metaphor)   now 

■x^ove  mon!  slowly  and  massively,  supported  but  delayed  by  a 

'Vast  train  of  esjwriener.      .Much  lime  is  spent  on  studies  in 

Science, 
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SciencR,  much  in  considering  tbe  principles  nf  An  and  Liten- 
ture.  His  Aim  is  Iiriiccfnrninril  not  ko  much  to  create  U  lo 
interpret.  Tlie  (irtt  pnn  of  'Fnu*t'  isa  ciurstiitn,  ibc  tecood  an 
answer.  Wtlbelm  Meisler  sets  out  to  solve  (lie  rid<lle  of  life: 
in  '  VVahrhuit  unti  Dichtung' a  ixtet'sUfe  is  portrayed  in  (h«  guise 
of  bioj^aphr :  stories  and  scenes  such  as  '  Der  GoU  ond  dip 
Ilajadcre,'  ballads  like 'Hitter  von  To^enburg,'  vivid  aCtiod 
nnil  pnotion  as  in  *  Kgmont'  and  '  Clftvigo,'  now  pleuct  liira  less. 
Instead  of  th'if,  hr  pours  out  tliousamls  of  dixtirlis  contninin^ 
tbis  (-xpt-nencii'  ns  nn  i)l>s(-rv(-T  nf  life  ;  delight*  in  *  situaliunt 
which  bring  out  play  of  ehnracti-r ;  givex  as  '  Tasio,'  the  second 
part  of  *  Faust,'  and  Ifae  'Wahlvcrwandtschafteu.'  It  bat  htvo 
said  that  the  best  poetry  is  written  before  thirty :  what  ia  at  any 
rate  true  is,  that  the  brig:btest  flashes  of  );enias  arc  those  of 
early  yertr« ;  later  works  have  more  of  wisdom  and  leas  of  fire- 
Would  Gi'Ctlic  at  thirty  have  said,  *  To  fpcl  a  situation  and 
rxptcts  it  is  the  port'?  (Kckermann,  p.  130.)  Would  he  not 
bare  preferm)  to  this  n>nscious  wisdom  the  fine  frenzy  oi 
youth?  U  Is  only  the  greatest  of  nil  who  ean  sirike  inloraato- 
rity  tbe  heat  of  youth.  The  passion  of  vVntony  and  Cleopatra  is 
as  vivid  as  that  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, — Beethoven's  9th  Sym- 
phony is  as  full  of  youth  as  his  earliest  works.  There  is  a  green- 
ness of  old  age  which  may  produce  such  works  as  '  AlexandCT** 
Feast,'  the  brightest  nn<l  gmnilrst  passa^s  in  *  Paradise  Lost,' 
and  such  lyrics  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  later  plays  of  F'uripidfs 
and  tbe  later  volumes  of  the  Laureate.  Hut  we  need  not  con- 
demn the  '  Excursion '  because  it  tias  not  the  lightness  oT 
'  Ruth,'  or  complain  of  Goethe  as  dull  because  he  writes  V 
more  '  ^\'cTlhers.' 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Goethe's  later  works  migbl 
have  had  more  splendour  if  he  bad  lived  more  in  the  streani  of 
the  world.  The  catalogue  of  events  in  ihi!  last  thirty  yeMlof 
his  life  is  scanty.  His  fine  constitution  was  injured  bf  * 
serious  illness  in  the  year  1800;  and  though  his  strength  carried 
him  on  to  the  age  of  eigbty-lhrw%  and  he  was  at  no  lime  of  bit 
life  an  invalid  or  a  valeiuilinariaii,  he  never  subjected  bil 
health  to  rude  trials.  He  (ravelled  little.  Living  for  the  bM" 
part  at  ^Aeimar,  his  journeys  extended  no  fuitber  than  to  Jen*- 
Frankfon,  and  rarioos  watering-places,  which  his  rfoctW 
advised  him  lo  visit.  The  event*  of  his  life  arc  the  h'rtnA 
invasion,  his  marriage  to  Christiane  Vtilpius,  tlic  deaths  of  n>* 
wife,  his  only  son,  his  iwst  friend  Schiller,  and  of  many  olbert— 
for 'to  live  long  ia  to  outlive  many;'  the  visits  of  adminO 
and  friends,  coinplimenls  and  presents.  Ininsient  loi-e-afei"" 
conv<!Tsation,    correspondence,  literary  work    great  ami  siii»|'- 
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lie  wits  (hr  acknonlvilf^l  suvrrvign  of  Liternturc,  *tfie  ^Tt^atcst 
mi»n  of  Germany — pcrliap*  n(  Kuropc,'  as  HyroD  calls  him.' 
Fiut  Ute  i>4)lnt!uii  ul  (iL-rmnnj-  from  tli«  politics  aatl  lite- 
rature; of  Hurupe  is  indicat«<l  by  the  local  citanictcr  of  the 
details  of  the  [K>et's  life,  and  tlie  abst-nce  of  forei^  rtsitors, 
who  rarely  appenr  at  Weimar,  alibou^li  liis  wurks  are  trans- 
latifd  into  all  lanjfiin^cs  and  noticed  in  the  lilerary  publication* 
of  all  countrin.  Hi^  lifr  is  sprnl,  so  far  as  it  is  not  passed  in 
his  study,  in  a  round  of  smnll  duties  and  amusements  hardly 
worthy  of  so  great  n  fame,  '  Comn  to  Paris,'  Napoleon  said  to 
him  ;  'there  you  will  find  a  world.'  But  he  preferred  to  leave 
the  world  to  find  himself:  to  the  loss,  as  it  sn-ms  to  us,  both  of 
himself  and  the  world.  For  Goethe  was  a  man  of  the  world  ; 
neither  a  bookworm  nor  a  dreaitter  :  sell'-iufFicicnt,  it  is  Irue,  in 
a  classic  independence,  and  therefore  all  the  more  fitted  to  take 
part  among  his  like  rather  thaa  'ait  attontirc  to  his  own 
applause.' 

Cosmopolitan   fricnilsliips,  however,  are  rare  except   in   the 

days  of  the  Koman   Mmpire    and   the   Roman  {'liurch.      Tlie 

mountain    {x-aks    stand    apart :    there    is   something  stilted    in 

the  Iraniniarine  visits  of  men  of  letters  ;  their  claims  to  empire 

■ro  more  easily  acknowledged  by  their  inferiors  than  by  their 

tcllows.     On  the  other  hand,   no  man  of  genius  except  Scxrtt 

wiis  more  truly  human  and  undisturbed  by  e$;otism  than  Goethe. 

He  founil  friends  as  well  as  admirers  in  Rome ;  and  his  later 

lifc  would  hare  been  mnile  richer  Iiy  an  English  and  a  French 

jonmev.     Scott  would  have  welcomed  him  ;  nn  interview  with 

Bjnm   would    have  been  an   event  in  the    lives  of  both  men; 

'Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  both  esteemed  bim  highly;  and  the 

jnmjCT  men,  headed  by  Carlyle,  would  hare  thronged  round 

niiD  with  unfeigned  homage.     He  would  hare  moved  with  ease 

i>  tlie  salons  of  ^Imc.  tie  Stael  and  Mme.  Itccsmicr,  ai>d  have 

lina  and  taken   ideas   in  the  company  of  the  newly  riting 

Roiiuiniic  seined  whi<li  owed  him  u>  much.      The  wonder  is 

laU,  in  spite  of  the  narrow  circumstances  in  which  he  moved, 

w  mean  detail  of  grand  ducal  buildings  and  plantings,  Weimar 

'^re-gossip,  the  '  cursed   (ea-table  clatter '   which   sickened 

"•ine,  he  never  became  nrovincial. 

^t  must  look  in  'Wahrhcit  und  Dichtung'  and  in  the 
^otinpondence  with  Schiller  for  Goethe's  |>oTliait  en  prande 
**•».  llcic  we  see  him  in  his  dressing;- gown  at  Weimar; 
Jttiiling,  though  never  merry  ;  genial,  courteous,  loving  all  man- 
"■•d;  hut  with  no  loves  or  IViemlshtps  of  an  exacting  nature. 
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We  MIC  ailmtttcil  tn  ihc  domrstic  life  of  the  Gehoi 
rcflRCtJDg  on  tiU  Utile  town  somcttiing  of  th«  impnrlancc  wliicb 
ntlaclirs  to  n  ratlK'dral  or  n  Imttlofii;)'!.  I'llgrimt  come  to  his 
shrine  from  uU  cuuutrii:* ;  a  few  nti^  xrnt  »way  empt}*!  but  inoit 
go  borne  witli  note-books  stored,  and  lb«  honour  of  hxving 
teen  Goetbc.  One  of  tbeai,  Felix  Alendelaaobn,  lins  left  lU 
in  his  Icllcis  ihc  most  vivid  of  all  the  portraits  of  the  poet; 
onr  of  those  descriptions  which  make  the  dead  lire  agiun. 
I'rcscnls  of  all  tons  arrive:  books,  nntiques,  cnsls,  cameo^ 
drnwings  hy  nl<l  masters,  tr.inRlntions  of  his  works,  ntusicnl  sri' 
tings  of  his  songs,  gold  snulT-boxL-s,  ribands  and  grand  i3i>sse> 
from  great  tuid  little  sovert^igns,  and  humbler  presents  froM 
their  subjects.  Ilomnge  of  ull  sortu,  and  from  all  aorta  nl  men,  b 
laid  at  the  feet  of  this  aovereigo  of  liii-rature,  and  he  accepts  ii 
with  the  loftv  good  nature  of  an  epicurean  deily.  King  bfsioe 
his  nectar  and  smiling  fiitrpiireo  on-:  a  dcitv  in  dre»aio^-^«a. 
that  is.  Th«  tone  of  the  Irlt^rs  becomes  more  familiar  aniJ 
unFTStrained  as  th<;  elditr  man  ac<:epls  the  friendship  of  li* 
rounger;  each  subject,  hnwever  trivial,  having  justice  done  il, 
like  the  breakfast  and  dinner  of  the  da^- ;  all  is  natural  aid 
ipontaueous ;  the  incidents  of  the  day  are  there,  and  bar* 
their  due  place  in  the  day.  The  irimalator,  in  bis  selection  <■■ 
letters,  has  wisely  given  us  just  enough  of  daily  incident  to  jsui* 
Ihc  reader  feci  that  his  omissioiu  have  been  well  omitted,  >wl 
to  give  the  tone  of  familiar  intercourse  which  runs  through  tbt 
letters,  and  makes  thera  n  better  itnagc  of  Goethe  in  the  evciT- 
(lav  world  than  othi^r  portraits  nfTonl. 

We  may  compare  willi  the  letters  to  /elter  and  the  noticMOl 
Schiller  in  the  *Conversiition»'  of  ICckermaiin,  ibe  corrwiwiM'' 
cnce  with  Schiller  (1701-1805),  the  latter  pari  of  whieh  h^ 
within  this  period.  Goethe  owed  much  to  the  influcnca  "i 
Schiller,  the  most  refined  spirit  n-lth  which  he  came  into  ooDtsf- 
The  friendship  of  the  two  poets  is  famous,  and  honoutableO 
bntli.  Men  of  letters  are  less  disturbed  by  the  demon  of  art 
than  artists :  and  though  we  read  of  plenty  of  antipatlut*  sR<I 
[|uarrela  in  the  history  of  literature,  there  are  also  many  ioB"H'<* 
of  friendship.  Shakespeare  and  Den  Jonson,  Scott  and  Hjrv^ 
Byron  and  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Souihey,  and  IJnia 
arc  among  many  poets  whose  respect  for  each  other  cael«"W 
jealousy.  Xo  shade  of  jealousy  ever  interrupted  the  harawnj'" 
which  Goethe  and  Schiller  lived.  There  was,  however,**** 
constraint  in  their  friemUhip.  They  agreed  heartily,  and  wW 
to  each  other  candidly,  on  all  matters  cronnected  with  poMTF 
jnd  the  drama.  They  criticised  each  other's  works  freelj  »•>■ 
without  offence.     But  though  there  is  a<t  display,  tbeie  » lO"* 
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effort.  As  in  tltc  cnrmjx>n(ltncv  uf  Kmerton  anil  (jirl  vie,  ibcrc 
it  a  faiat  tmell  of  tlic  lamp ;  ivlifrea*  Cioellie  nml  Zvltcr  write 
of  what  is  up;>ennovt,  whi-ilitrr  it  i»  lli«  future  of  the  tlrema,  or 
Mppcr  in  the  garden-hou**  ami  the  llavour  of  Telltower  turnim. 
Gocihc  is  atatelj,  and  Schiller  dcfcreatial.  The  formal  'Sic' 
DcvfTT  gives  piftco  to  the  familiar  *  Da ; '  an<l  it  was  probably  not 
(ill  Schillrrs  <)<-ath  reraovMl  th«  minti  ncar«!»t  lo  his  own,  that 
Goethe  felt  to  thn  full  his  on-n  nlTrrlton  for  hit  lost  frit-iiil. 

But  iiidenl  (iiirthc  was  inrapablo  of  j«nloucj-.     He  daicned 
the  firtt  place,  and  hoki  it;  but  he  never  troubled  himself  about 
ihc  popul.irilj-  of  other  poels,  old  or  joung,  or  grudged  praise 
to  those  who  deterred  it ;  and  if  bis  works  were  miiundoTtlood, 
he  <)id  not  grumble  about  the  blindness  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, but  caiml}'  referred  himself  to  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
lie  tjieaks  with  kindness  and  nppnxialion  not  only  of  Schiller, 
whose  genius  and  eharatrter  he    regarded  almost  with  venera- 
tion, and  Lusting,  tlie  only  (lerman  who  can  dispute  Goethe's 
supremacy,  and  whose    ch:iracier    and  intellect  he  justly  esti- 
mated ;  bat  of  Heine,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  Herder,  Wie- 
land,  WolfT.     He  was  always  ready  to  welcome  rising  genius. 
Vietor  (lugo,  Bi-ranger,  Carlyle.  Maniconi,  all  receive  bis  warm 
approtMtion.  The  latter  of  these  freely  acknowledged  hit  obliga- 
tions to  (loelhe  for  hit  ready  recognition.    Of  Villemain,  Oiutiti, 
ifld  f  )ui»7t  he  sayt,*  '  All  these  are  eKCcUent,  but  Guixot  is  my 
fivoarite ' ;  of  Byron,  idealixed  as  Kuphorion  in  the  sccimd  part 
«(  'Faast,'  '1   could   not   make  any  man   the    representative 
"f  the  modern  poetical  era,  except  him.     Ho  is  undoubtedly 
la  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  genius  of  our  century ; '  and  he 
DKi)  similar  language  of  Scott,  to  whom  he  gave  credit  for  'a 
«i()l!y  new  art,  with  laws  of  its  own.' 

lie  n-ads  the  work  of  the  inestimable  Niebuhr  as  soon  as  it 
tppears,  and  writes  thui: 

'This  iinportaut  book  caiuc  to  mo  just  at  the  right  moment,  whon 
I  hkl  given  up  alt  uevispapur  rcadiug.  So  I  was  cltd  to  trans|>ort 
■>7i*U  into  IhoM  ancient  timcH,  and  r«)id  mvHclf  into  tli«  book 
"Iniitcrtvptodly :  an  abnolnto  nocciTi«ity,  if  wo  would  really  steep 
"UkItob  in  Mch  an  existence.  ...  It  waH  in  reality  Nicbiihr,  ami 
M  Bonsn  history  tlut  engaged  my  attontion.  It  in  the  profound 
BtelligcDco  and  industry  of  such  a  man  that  really  tslify  ok.  Tiiw 
Sttrian  laws,  ono  and  nil,  do  not  intcruxt  nm  in  Diu  Iciutt ;  hut  tho 
**Tui  which  ho  usplaitis  tliuni,  tho  nav  in  which  Itu  niakcB  tliixtu 
'^plicated  rclationti  clc^ar  to  my  mind,  thiit  it  in  that  LeIpH  m<i  uu, 
'^■i  it  ix  that  makcK  tug  feel  that  my  duty  ia>  to  be  equally  oon- 
'^^tiiio*  nith  what  I  take  in  hand.'  f 

*  Eekeraunn,  p.  «9.  t  Z^tor,  pp.  H9, 130. 

And 
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And— 

■  When  a  mail  mraed  in  bis  KnbJL-ct  trcaU  mny  Uipio  lotinglj  uid 
Uioroiiglily,  li<>  giTcc  um  a  nhftre  in  ld»  intertwt,  uid  forces  ns  to 
into  liiK  t'ipicK.' 

He  Tpndi  with  delight  nntl  opprcciation  Scott's  'Life  at 
Napulcun,'  tliat  in«numi;Rt  of  ciintcicntiou*  labour  and  in- 
t«Ilig«ni;f,  <]iK-rei]iictl  now  hecuuse  it  <]««■  not  fit  ia  with  tbr 
fashion  of  the  A&y.  but  ihe  best  repci-seiUaUori  of  the  opiniofi  rf 
our  English  ^rnDiJlalhcis,  anil  a  work  in  which  Goethr  rcco^iiri 
the  hand  of  *  the  best  narrator  of  his  time.'  He  acknowlnlgct 
hi*  debt  to  Strmc  *  and  lo  Goldsmith : 

■  1  lately  clinuood  to  fall  in  with  "  Tho  Vicwr  of  Wakefiuld,"  vA 
felt  c(>m]M.-lkd  to  mad  tlo  littlo  look  over  again,  front  bugiiiniiig  t» 
ciiU,  buiug  nut  a  littlo  affoctud  by  tho  vtTJd  ruoiiltcetioD  <M  all  iM 
X  liaru  oiyed  to  Iha  author  for  the  lut  soTi-iity  yeant.  Tito  iuflaeiH* 
Goldaialilt  niid  Stenie  cxordaed  npua  lue,  juitt  at  tbu  chief  poitilrf 
m^  derelopiaeiit,  caimot  bo  eatiinated.  Tiiin  bi|;;)i  benevolent  iraij< 
thia  Jost  and  ooinprcbenaiTe  way  of  Ticwiti];  lUiugii,  this  geulloM*  U 
till  i}tipDsitii)ti.  this  cqaonimity  under  ereiy  obaiige,  and  whatnv 
oUe  ilU  tbo  kiudix<<l  Tiitues  may  be  termed — Biub  llougs  were  a  moH 
ailmiiablc  trniiiing  for  mo  ;  and.  aur«]y,  tbcao  are  senti moats  wUtli 
in  tlio  ouil  lend  UH  back  from  all  the  DUBluken  jntbs  of  lifo.* 

He  rcadi  and  onjoja  BL-ranger,  in  whom  lie  sees  'what  can 
be  acliicvcd  by  talent,  nut  to  say  genius,  when  it  appears  at  > 
pregnant  point  of  time  and  is  perfectly  reckless — why,  wr  our- 
lelvM  began  in  much  the  same  wayl'f  The  wcll-koomt 
tribute  ul'  Ti-spect  '  fmm  friends  in  England  to  the  Gcrmut 
Mantel'*  touches  him  deeply.  He  lakes  pleatuie  in  seeing  hid, 
own  woi'ks  in  ir.inslulion,  a*  the  folliming  lines  attest: 

*  I  plucked  80010  flowers,  tbo  meadow's  bloom, 
And  full  of  thought  I  took  tbciu  homo  ; 
Tlicrc,  by  my  wtLrtu  liauJ  circlod  round, 
Tliuir  cTonroK  were  drooping  to  tbo  groaad. 
I  >cl  thcni  in  a  fr^'Kh  e<icil  gliiM  ; 
And,  to,  »  wondiiT  eiuiio  to  pptw! 
Tbu  littk*  bi^iitlf  luiikcd  up  ko  gay, 
Tbo  loufy  MtcinK  ill  gmwi  array ; 
And  all  UK  lit-nlthy,  swcvt  and  good, 
As  thoutjU  (III  Mother  Kiirlb  they  Kt«<^d. 
So  \va,H  it  iibuu  1  litttrJ  loy  wiiig^ — ■ 
And  iu:irvi:ll(jil — -in  a  foreign  tungno.' 


■  or  Bt«nie  h<?  uijri  rZrltcr.  p.  iO(>:  .'iOct  ISHII}, 'Stonw'a'l'rirtnKiSlia^; 
•  •  •  Dinde  u  ^'t-fli  iii>iiiinti<in  In  timiiKiiy.JniiC  nt  Van  tiiiio  vlicii  I  mum  wrclefci 
lUUeCeltuw  L.t  irliriiil  .  .  .  tVbn,  in  tlic  ji'DL'  17:i[i,  Mw  ibiuugb  PliUiMiai^  i 
vdUordetorilwil  it  xndicorllyT 
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What  Gflfflhf  ndiniiwl  in  the  work*  of  other  writers,  and 
iiuJiei]  in  his  own,  was  'uhjectivitj';'  in  onr  syllabic,  truth, 
i'iie  poets  whom  he  praises  wn>le  fmm  thtir  knnwK-ii^  of 
taa^  He  praiwa  ManKoni  for  his  use  nf  histnry,  for  his 
(miifflent  without  sentimentality.  He  ndmired  the  mwlerly 
«3T  in  which  Scott  got  up  his  case,  so  that  all  the  )[raund  over 
which  he  IrnvelJpil  wns  tntnilinr  to  him.  Of 'The  Fair  Maid 
»(  Pcrtli,'  he  says  :  '  Th«i>  is  finish  \  there  is  a  hand  t  What  a 
clfar  pUn  for  the  whole,  and  in  detnils  not  n  touch  which  does 
Mt  cunduce  to  the  catiitirophe !  .  .  .  \m\  find  everywhere  in 
^Valter  Scott  a  remarkable  security  an<l  th»mughn<^s  in  his 
^dlncations,  which  proceed  from  :i  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  Ibo  real  world,  obtained  by  Ufelonp  studies  nad  obserra- 
tions,  and  a  daily  acquaintance  with  the  most  important  rela- 
tion). .  ,  .  He  runs  nt  pleasure  tlirnu^h  the  whole  compass, 
f([iinlty  at  his  enw  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest  note.'" 
'Ati  my  poems,*  he  said  to  iCckermnnn,  'arc  poctnsof  orrasion, 
^■rin;;  a  lirni  foundation  in  real  life,  by  nhicli  they  are  %ag' 
^ed.  I  attach  no  value  to  poems  woven  from  the  air;'  and 
ipin,  'The  tendencies  of  a  declining  e|Hteh  are  suhjeclire  ;  the 
tendencies  of  a  mamrtn^  epoch  are  objective.'  ilut,  on  the 
flihcr  hand,  he  blames  Byron  for  loo  much  'empeiria  :'  a  word 
•bich  wc  may  perhaps  translate  *  realism.'  Goethe  would  not 
late  adtnircHl  \VonUwortli,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge,  as  much  aa 
thrir  less  idealistic  con  temporaries.  To  win  his  praise,  the 
(nambtion  must  be  rent.  It  is  only  by  roncreto  truths  that  the 
iUiluie  can  be  revealed:  light  is  only  made  sensible  by  im- 
!:  upon  matter.  Goethe  steered  a  middle  cciurse  between 
■1*  like  Fouque  and  the  modem  so^alled  'realists,'  who 
settn  to  think  that  the  object  of  the  poet  (artist)  is  merely  to 
^«mbe,  not  to  create  or  interpret.  The  objectivity  of  tlic 
Fwncli,  the  doctrine  '  Art  is  representation,'  has  led  xhvm  so  far 
"litt  the  iilens  of  nidilc  and  !gno))Ie,  good  and  had,  have  been 
[■Uiiiheal  fn):n  art ;  and  llie  sole  end  of  art  is  to  convey  an 
"nprp«ion.  This  is  to  sink  lu  the  level  of  the  silly  story  of 
■*PfllM  and  the  horse;  the  next  step  is  to  introduce  tmmcars 
'uii  lisnsom  cabs  on  the  sta;;e  :  and  so  we  come  to  '  ursum  nut 
PDlili'S,'  and  the  criHlities  which  delighted  Rome  and  may  yet 
*^'gtl  the  modern  Babylons.  To  combine  objective  triitli 
■nil  sentiment  is  the  work  of  the  greatest  artists.  Schiller 
•*l  G«eih<!  may  he  conceived  as  the  two  sides  of  the  arch, 
•pwing  in  their  aim,  but  approaching  it  from  opposite  sides. 

Tliis  love  uf  tangible    things  was    what  made    him  admire 
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N'cpoleon  and  Wcllinj^on.  It  was  not  merely  the  inoirnnitoR 
of  poncr  which  far  mlmirct):  Napoliion  in  \x\%  eye*  w«»  do 
inert!  ilrklrrtyirr,  no  buihIcT  on  mithin^,  like  Milluu'i  SaliiL 
He  saw  in  him  a  tlMlroyer  indevd,  but  one  wbo  destroyed  only 
to  build  U|i.  Najiuleon  '  looked,  as  he  wag,  the  coin|i4-ndiam  of 
^le  ivorld ' — a  Cojmos,  not  a  Cbaos.  WelliDplon,  who  larlcei] 
the  '  daemooic '  genius  of  NapuIcoHi  nas  yet  a  man  who  viatVei 
in  rralitic*,  and  Goelhc  did  not  grudge  him  the  title  of 
*hrro.' 

Hi*  intcrnsi  in  Xalural  Science  is  in  Agreement  with  thit. 
He  loveii  1(1  be  nlier<!  every  step  is  u»  firm  grouud.  If  be  went 
aXrny  in  ihe  Science  of  Colours,  and  failed  from  want  J 
mathematiral  training,  bis  studies  wcte  yet  not  unreal.  Hii 
intention  was  to  combine  and  verify  obecn'alions  by  new  a- 
perimenls ;  and  whatercr  may  hare  become  of  his  optiit*! 
studies,  the  time  spent  by  him  on  osteol<^y  and  U>tany  was  Mj 
unfruitful. 

In  all  men's  lives  there  is  n  consistent  thi-ead.     The  thread  • 
Goethe's  life  is  the  abiding  desire  (o  use  exiierieacc.     lJiiD(t!l,1 
the  human  beinjfs  amonc  whom  he  lived,  and  the  workl  <i 
nature,  arc  the  subjects  of  his  experiments.     His  lightest  poeou 
arc  not  only  '  poems  of  occasion)'  but  of  occasion  oscd  to  a 
purpose.     Kvery  poem  is  n  problem  or  a  ihwirein.     Few  *»j 
merely    descriptive   or   dramatic ;    fewer    still    mcrrly    the  m 
prcssion    of    a    sentiment    or    a    mond.       He    finds    humsniti 
reSecled  in  Nature.     He  deacribej  the  wintry  nistle  of  the  nifl'l 
o\'er  the  naked  slubble-fie!d,  but  it  reminds  him  of  lh«  tnmi 
boused  in  the  garner,  the  fruitful  labour  of  the  husbanJnua 
He  paints  th«  sunrise  on  the  mountains,  but  it  is  to  ptirnt  ibci 
ailegorii',  that  the  sun  rises  to  show  us  the  world  in  whidi  ■' 
live.     So   the   later  piiei,   'in  looking  on  the  happy  auiu«Bj 
field*,'  thinks  of  the  *  days  that  are  no  mor*-,'  and  the  ccliMS  • 
the  mountains  remind  bim  of  those  wlticli 'roll  from  sodI  «>l 
soul.'     So  it  is  memnry  which  deepens  'our  delight  in  ibctuo-] 
shine  on  the  deep-bladcd  grass  of  to-day.'     It  is  '  the  tanihinsj 
and  the  grass  in  the  far-ofT  years  which  still  liro  in  lu,  ud| 
Iransfonn  our    perceptions  into   love.'*     To    Wordsworth  lbs 
voices  of  the  mountains  arc  v.ist  and  abstract :  Coleridge  bw 
them  shouting,  '  (JimI  !  God  ! '  tn  tin;  vale  of  Chatnouny  ;  bol  lo  j 
Goethe  all  tliete  voices  speak  to  a  human  ear.     The  qui*' *(! 
the  forest  at  llaienauwhiapois.*  wane nur;  baldc  nthest do sO^t 
the  well  in'Hermann  and  Dorothea'  gives  wholeMme  waurli'j 
the  house,  and  mirrors  the  faces  of  the  lovers ;  the  land  is  sU  [ 
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'ftim-lsnd  an<l  garden,  for  thr  lerrice  nf  man,  tUr  ^i3wpK 
,apovpa  of  Homer.  Such  m  porm  as  Sbdlrv's  'Skvlark'  or 
'  CIcMicI,'  bred  of  pure  faner,  '  wiivrn  out  of  llie  air,'  is  nol  in 
Gortbe's  manner.  lie  admirrs  Iljnin,  not  l>ecause  of  his 
Bvronics.  hut  because  he  knows  (h«  world  and  is  u  |>oet  of 
^^pericnoc.  The  lon);er  he  lived,  the  more  his  vftMlom  ex- 
■!■■>£>  itself  in  gnomic  savinss;  so  much  so,  as  to  make  the 
^norul  *  Faust '  'rather  a  book  of  proverbs  than  a  dcscripUve 
^  dramatic  poem,  hnldinf  the  mirror  up  to  Natare. 

It  was  Goethe's  plcnsure  to  know  everything.     His  plan  of 

life  included  a  survey  uf  alt  suhJ(.-<-ts ;  mathematics  and  meta- 

pbysicshi^diimiMed  after  be  had  li^atni  what  he  cared  for  of  them, 

as  he  dealt  with  tbe  Cabala  and  the  accr«ts  of  alchemy.      IVilh 

plastic  art  he  occupied   himself  durinf;  his  whole  lite,  though 

here  too   it  may  l>c  doubted   whether  bit  gcniat  moved  in  a 

(ongenial   element.      Indeetl,   the  experience   of    his    lulian 

I  joamey  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  practical  talent  for  an. 

{  Sciencv,  as  alt  the  world  knows,  was  his  foible.     Not  thai  he 

'  a'aa  wron^  in  sludyin^  Nature.      It  was  impossible  for  him  not 

to  study  Nature  ;  and  while  we  condemn  the  one.  pedantry  of 

which  Goothe  was  guilty,  we  acknowledge  the  influence  of  this 

study  on  his  charader  and  intellect.     Without  it  he  would  have 

been  manysideil,  hut  not  universal.      He  learnt  by  study  and 

experiment  to  know  the  value  of  verifying  conclusions,  to  look 

gx  everything  from  many  points  of  view,  to  be  tolerant  as  well 

as  critical.      '  In  ethic^tl  and  a-sthctic  matters,  the  true  and  the 

false  can  never  l)c  driven  into  a  comer  in  that  way  ;  in  scientific 

malters,  however,  if  I  am  honest  with  myself,  1  must  be  so  with 

others,  and  s»  I  do  not  grudge  the  incalculable  amount  of  time 

1  have  devoted  to  this  branch  of  study  ;  for  now  that  1   have 

tre-ntcd  the  subject,  every  day  must  see  my  cause  furthered,  every 

fririMl  fin<i  every  foe,  whatever  allilu<le  he  chooses  tjj  iisaume. 

must  help  il  on.' 

Part  of  (loeihc's  achievement,  then,  was  to  attain  as  a  foanda- 
I  tion  for  his  work  a  complete  survey  of  the  intellectual  world, 
aacieni  and  modern,  and  the  value  of  his  woik  is  intimately 
mnnected  with  this  capacious  view.  Looking  back  on  his  life 
and  the  times  of  which  he  had  been  a  part,  he  claimed  achieve* 
ment  with  that '  self-eslecm  founded  on  just  and  right,'  of  which 
Milton  speaks. 

Tlie  tone  of  these  volumes  (and,  we  repeat,  ttieir  value  lies 

mainly  in  that  they  contain  the  picture  of  the  poet's  old  agej  is 

'  Viii.'     Here  is  his  ■deSenectute' :  not  like  that  ancient  essay, 

'  frbich  'only  give*  a  list  of  the  excellent  people  in  history  who 

have  grown  old,  and  describes  how  well  old  age  agreed  with 
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ihcm  ;  *  but  ratbcr  the  <MiiinpIc  of  n  nobln  r«pi>»e  '  after  a  carwr 
wortliily  fuirillul,'  and  a  cloitn  U>  tbv  rvspfcf  which  U  paid  to 
such  au  uld  age.  The  energy  directed  to  an  aim  of  bis  euJier 
jean  has  borne  fruit.  He  bas  done  what  he  set  bimsclf  to  ik>; 
and  be  cnlla  to  others  also  to  hare  a  plan  of  life  and  follow  it. 

It  is  easy  to  cay  bow  arro;;anl,  how  unchristian,  how  unwflrtlii 
of  n  great  mnn  nol  to  t'rcl  thnt  his  nccompltshmrnt  woe  alnsji 
short  of  his  ttim;  how  unltkr  Marcus  Aurrtius,  Pasrol,  Geoqie 
Herbert,  nil  1 1  tlie  rest  of  tbc!  ainiablc  people  whom  we  quote,  ami 
whose  humility  we  find  perhaps  easier  uf  imitation  than  tbcir 
virtues.     What,  after  all,  says  the  critic,  was  Goetlio'a  achicn- 
ment  ?     He  wrolo  some  first-rate  poetry,  and  at  least  one  giMi 
drama.      I  lo  did  something  to  elevate  the  Gcs'tDan  drama,  aal 
to  citriid  that  moderate  and  somewhat  barren  ctlucation  wbiti 
prevails  in  fi<tnnnny,  and  of  which  he  himself  sjH-aks  irilU  l» 
great  enthusiasm.     He  studied  Xalural  ^cimce  with  ardour,  Int 
his  '  ^nrb(^nlch^e '  was  a  chimera  ;  and  the  result  of  bis  specoW 
tions  in  Natural  History  is  small,  no  more  than  mi^ht  fairly  \* 
expected  fn>m  the  concent  rat  ion  of  a  great  intelligence  on  la 
uncongenial  subject.     He  also  did  sometbins  to  set  up  a  fnbr 
standard  of  morality.     The  moral  of  '  Faust '  is,  that  espciiciitt 
leads    to    wisdom,  wisdom  to  virtue,  virtue  to  salvation;  Uf 
moral  of  'VVerther'  and  the  'Elcctiro  Affinities'  is  that  raamap 
is  bondage ;  of  tlic  poems,  that  Nature  should  be  our  guide,  tiui 
that  the  mott  natural  thing  in  Nature  in  passion  ;  and  of  all  fan 
works  and  his  life,  that  the  wise  m:iii  uses  the  world  to  bis  ofs 
advantage.     Goethe  had  no  religion,  or  at  least  be  disliked  'of 
partially  ail  forms  of  ieli<;ion  ;  no  patriotism,  no  belief  in  cnMt* 
and    movements  :  to  hini  the    people  were  cauaiile,   and  ti^ 
opinions  and  desires  irrcilccmably  vulgar.     His  ideal— aud  l< 
carried  it  out— was  to  live  free  from  the  claims  of  iadiviiliubi 
whilst  guarding  himself  from  coldness  of  XkajX,  as  uncy;mfortsl^ 
a   s4ynsation    as    coldness    of  feet;    to   contemplate    what  v>* 
beautiful  tn  life,  while  keeping  aloof  from  the  beat  and  fsti^M 
of  action;  lo  be  harmonious  rather  tlian  helpful;  to  carry  «* 
in  modern   life  the  uT^iiOew,  and  avraftKKia,  of  the  Stoic  rei'' 
When  death  nnd  sickness  and  other  rude  forms  of  circuioiuo>* 
came  near  him,  his  philosophy,  it  is  Irac,  did  not  fail  him:  '"' 
tile  delcrmination  not  to  feel  bis  son's  dnath  too  deepli,  Iw  * 
substitute  fur  natural  tears  'the  grand  idea  of  duty'  aDil'''^ 
care  of  bis   physical  equilibrium,'  only  shows  what  an  tmj^l 
thing  is  this  talk  about  Stoicism.     Of  women's  hearts  and  h|^ 
he  took  as  little  care  as  Byron  :  they  were  the  giist  of  bi*  ""f" 
and  the  models  from  which  he  drew.     His  own  advcntme  !■> 
marriage  was  a  confession,  that  his  theory  of  marriage  is  ^^\ 
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and  Iii«  wifa'f  <k-aili  nfTocu-il  Inin  much  as  l<t!sbia  was  atToctcd 
bj  tlie  death  of  li^r  Njiarniw. 

Such  lliings  as  Ibese  msjr  be  satil,  nml  (Aid  p1nu«ilil)r:  but 
they  do  not  aSect  the  trulb,  ihal  GoeiUo  was  not  only  i«  grrat 
inlcllrctual  poner,  but  a  moral  poiv«r.  Wo  cjinuot  dctpixe 
Gnctbc,  vrc  onnot  rsiimntc  him  easily,  for  oar  measuring 
tapcut  will  not  span  tli4^  gttth  of  tlir  huge  trunk  ;  and  one  of  the 
best  le«sons  wn  can  learn  from  Gnntlic  is  to  conlcmplato  rather 
than  crittcixv. 

Goethe's  deparlnre  from  the  common  rules  of  morality  in  his 

relations  with   women   is    a  stutabiinj;-btock   to   his  admirers. 

Did  Goclhe  justify  his  frailties''     Uid  he,  like  Byron,  consider 

that  all  women  from  the  time  of  Kvc  arc  tempters  on  occasion  'i 

Did  he,  like  Slielley,  when  the  storm  of  pnstinn  blew,  bend  to 

the  wind,  and  forget  all  bygones  and  tlicir  claims?     Did  he, 

like  Hums,  use  female  beauty  as  fuel  to  poetic  (ire,  and,  when 

he  *  wanted  to  Ix-  more  than  ordinary  in  son^,*  '  put  himsrif  in 

a  regimen  of  admiring  a  fme  woman'?     Or  bad  he,  like  the 

Greek  and  Rom^xn  [wets,  no  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  the 

maltcr,    considering;    it    merely    one    of    the    incidents   of  the 

nUtus  of  beauty,  as  indifTerent  morally  as  eating  and  drinking  ? 

'  It  is  dillicult  to  believe,  that  the  poet  who  wrote  so  nobly  about 

laMDcn   in    the  s^rcond   part    of  'Faust,'    who  raised  such    far- 

^^fehing  problems  in  'VVerltier'  and    the  '  Klcctive  AfTmities,' 

^n  drew  such  a  tragic  moral  from  itie  story  of  Grelchen,  shouhl 

have  looked  upon  half  the  human  race  as  the  playground  of 

;   aperiencc  for  the  oilier  half.     It  is  et^ually  difficult  to  suppose 

I    (iax  Goeilie,  whose  prime  doctrine  was  self-control,  should  have 

bten  weak  here  only.     Such  weakness  w<mld  have  shown  itself 

io  self-reproach,  a  thing  unknown   to  (iioethe.     The  que-stton 

mnu  remain  .1  problem,  how  Goethe  ri^arded  his  own  life,  and 

vbat  his   principli^s  ol'  morality  were.     It  may  be  remarked, 

Iwverer,  that  the  morality  of  the  time  was  laz,  and  that  of  the 

Court  of  Weimar  not  above  the  avcrnge  German  standard  of 

ilcliucy  ;  and  that  Goethe  was  a  follower  of  Rousseau  ;  that  is 

^  uy,  be  looked  to  Xature,  not  to  religion,  law,  or  conTcntlon, 

uthc  standard  of  morals. 

Ttic  facts  are  patent :  Gnelhc  allowed  himself  as  many  lores 
*(  Horace,  and  was  as  indifferent  as  Morace  whence  tlie  gales  of 
Cd^iI  blew.  Uesidcs  the  great  passions  connected  with  the 
"•loiBof  Charlotte  Kettner.  Frederifcc  Brion,  Anna  Schcinemann 
(Llli)^  and  Charlotte  von  Stein,  there  is  a  crowd  of  lesser  flames 
■o  wWch  he  surrendered  himself  whenever  occasion  served.  His 
'wiftii  with  Cbristianc  V'ulpius  had  a  like  origin.  His  bio- 
S^pheis  talk  nonsense  about  hit  spiritual  marriage  with  her: 
K  but 
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but  it  wai  At  ritxt  no  tnore  ihnn  nnn  of  llie  love-ad venturei 
whirl)  occur  in  ovc-rv  pari  nf  liii  lir».  Fruih  from  tlie  univ- 
Ktruiaei]  experiences  of  Koine,  and  reiulr  (o  receive  Kay  iiB- 
prcuion  of  beauty,  ho  fell  in  love  with  the  pretty  faca  of  tbf 
not  URwilliDg  Cbristianv,  and  took  her  bcctoiI v  into  bis  house  » 
his  tniBtreu. 

The  poem  'Morgcnklagcn' rcfcn  to  Cbrietianc,  and  it  mav 
well  be  componfd  ivilli  the  *  Koman  Klegies,'  wbicb  contain  ibe 
experiences  of  a  modern  Ovid  or  Tibullux,  wilb  an  infuuoaof 
the  commonpUce  of  the  ninetefnth-eenlurv  German.  Orid 
would  never  have  nritlen  anj'lhing  in  »o  donicsiic-vul«fBr  ■ 
(train  as  some  of  the  'Roman  Elegies;'  and  the  bitternrM  of 
Heine's  love,  which  reminds  us  of  Propcrtiu*  and  Catullus- 
keener  spirits  than  Ovid  and  Tibullus— savrt  him  fmm  the 
good-naturn)  scnttmentalism  which  diifigares  much  of  Goethei 
erotics,  and  puts  them  in  a  dilfcrent  riots  from  those  of  citbo 
Byron  or  Burns. 

To  (loelhe,  love  was  no  nbsorbin^  passion.  For  pasdoii 
such  a!  lives  in  the  pa);es  of  Sliakcs]>earc  or  Dums.  Goethe  bul 
no  capacity.  He  could  never  have  been  a  Werther,  tboafh  ht 
could  understand  pns«ion  n*  completely  as  he  could  understand 
piuty :  he  would  not  Im  brought  under  the  power  of  eilha. 
'Werther'  may  stand  side  by  side  with  the  '  Confessions  ef 
a  Fair  Saint.'  Love  was  tlie  necessary  accompaniment  of 
human  life,  the  colour  or  the  vesture  of  life,  not  its  reality: 
inexplicable  but  inevitable,  coming;  and  f;oing  as  mysterioutly 
ns  the  wiml  or  the  sparrow  in  the  hall,  best  described  by  tlir 
n^presentniion  of  moments.  Love  for  him  never  lays  aside  hi* 
wings  and  be<:omt-s  domestic.  The  'lived  happily  ever  oTiet 
does  nol  come  into  Goethe's  vision.  His  poem  '  IJie  gliicklicbcQ 
Gatien,'  pretty,  though  it  is,  has  no  great  ring  of  sinoeritf. 
Even  of  'Hermann  and  Dorothea'  he  speaks  as  if  it  were 
rather  a  concession  to  the  domestic  character  of  his  coURlryinen 
than  a  work  of  high  art. 

There  is  much  tenderness  and  (if  the  word  may  be  used  i" 
such  a  connection)  benevolence  in  Gnetlic's  love>pnetrT :  ' 
strong  sensuous  vein,  n  sense  of  benuty,  bat  littli;  fen'oU'- 
\i  is  as  if  the  beloved  object  were  rather  an  incarnation  of  IctV 
than  a  living  human  being,  one  of  a  sex  rather  than  a  pcrs**"- 
When  Christi.mc  Iwcame  a  happy  Hausfrau,  and  was  mix*^ 
up  in  all  the  details  of  the  Weimar  life,  and  when  her  childl"*^ 
were  growing  up  around  him,  the  aS'eclionaic  nature  of  He* 
lover  was  drawn  closely  to  her;  and  in  making  her  his  law'fo' 
wife,  he  did  no  more  than  justify  the  relation  which  she  actnaU.r 
bor«  to  bim.     Not  that  Goeihc  denied  himself  the  gmtificotlo* 
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of  platonic  amoura  :  In  the  Inst  Up  rciuninctl  inflammable;  niid 
after  Chriatiane**  deaib  li«  lust  liU  Imrt  at  the  nge  of  sureiitr- 
iwo  to  a  girl  of  Rfldea,  Uliike  von  I^veznw,  wliom  be  met  at 
Mnricnbad.  This  adventure,  wbicb  his  friends  cxp«ctcd 
wnuhl  lead  In  a  sorond  marriage,  is  glorified  in  one  of  the 
ti^mlfictt  and  mint  muKiiral  of  bio  piwms,  tbc  '  Trilogic  der 
Lviilensichaft ' ; "  a  pcxrin  in  ii-hi(;b  rogrct  and  desire  ari? 
Diin^k-d  ia  true  |Kitbo(,  and  thi*  incident,  so  unworthy  of 
the  poet's  old  af;e  in  all  its  circuoislaDcct,  is  iilralix«d  into  a 
Qoblc  picture  of  love  and  renunciation.  There  i>  nothing  to 
show,  that  ChristiatiP  had  reason  lo  complain  of  her  husband's 
nnfaithfulnets,  or  that  hi*  Inve-passnees  nent  beyond  the  dis- 
tmctiims,  inilccorous  prrhnp*  but  ni>l  vicioiit,  ivbirh  wrir  per- 
mitti^d  by  the  lax  morality  of  the  society  tn  which  he  lived. 
For  alt  ibis,  we  would  willingly  have  s[>ared  a  doxen  or  two 
of  lovely  poems,  if  we  could  hate  bad  instead  of  ibem  a  nobler 
pictarc  of  the  poet's  domestic  life.  We  do  not  observe,  that 
Goethe  considcrnl  these  fleeting  passions  as  at  all  detracting 
from  his  chnraeler,  Byron  despises  the  orgies  in  which  he 
lire*! ;  Itums  alternately  laughs  and  crirs  nt  his  frailties',  but 
(!iirthe  allows  himself  as  many  amours  as  Jupiter,  and  never 
iloubis  his  own  ilivinity. 

The  story  of  Goethe  and  Cbarloite  v«o  Stein  it  one  of  those 
«hicb  the  biograplier  would  gladly  forget.  He  went  to  Italy 
Wr  faroarcd  friend,  her  lover.  He  returned  cold  and  in- 
(lilTetent.  It  was  not  that  be  or  she  bad  changed  much.  She 
vu  still  seven  years  his  senior ;  and  she  w.it  no  longer  young. 
A  lao  yean*  absence  may  have  shown  him  this.  He  had  spent 
the  time  in  Italy,  she  in  Weimar.  She  bad  no  ibare  either  in  the 
lieligbt  with  which  Italy  bad  tilled  the  poet,  and  the  new  eiperi- 
cac«  of  Art  which  he  had  gathered  there,  or  in  those  wander- 
■Dg*  in  the  footsteps  of  the  'Triumvirs  of  Love,' — Tiballus, 
Caiallns,  and  Prnpcrtiiis,  which  had  made  Rome  a  pagan  fairy- 
land to  bim.  He  found  more  rnehanlment  in  the  *  I}acchui' 
beuty  '  of  the  flower-girl,  ChrJsiiane,  than  in  the  graver  imer- 
co«ne  with  Charlotte,  his  friend  of  twenty  years  im^o.  In  tbc 
<'ayi  of  their  closest  friendship  she  had  allowed  lis  adoration, 
btil  had  never  taken  bis  ardent  professions  as  seriously  as  he 
bod  meant  them  :  and  now  he  was  tired  of  playing  the  lover. 
Cbarloite  had  ceases!  to  be  necessary  lo  bim,  and  by  degrees 
^^^aicd  to  be  interesting ;  and  so  he  let  her  drop  out  of  his  view. 
'nlieTcyes  Goethe's  relation  l(>  Christ iane  was  a  personalslight, 
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as  well   as  a  scandfti  «rhich   lowered  Mm  in  the  cj-es  of  «ll 
Weimar ;  and  to  anger  succccilrd  piqac  an<l  coulncst. 

Shp  dul  not  <iic  of  n  broken  iKstrt,  nor  did  she  mrckly  tuboiU 
to  be  iorgottrn  ;  t\\c  was  nclthm'  Dido  nor  Cirisclda — the  took 
her  diinppoinlincnt  like  a  womiui  ;  (hut  i*,  *be  tnlknl  about  it 
to  h«  friends,  and  disturbed  the  trun<{uil  course  of  (ii*ctUt-'s  new 
pa>«ion.  He  and  his  '  Schalz "  niiKht  enjoy  their  !o»e,  but 
unbleoed  by  her,  and  not  in  the  cjc  of  the  world.  Bj*  behaving 
thus  naturally,  she  raited  a  problem  of  incomMtibIc  cJaimi  ami 
dutie*,  which  has  been  a  utre  troable  to  the  biographcra.  Mr. 
Lowes  wisely  oinitml  some  pugc^s  dealing  with  '  minor  morali,' 
which  disfigured  hi»  Tint  editions,  in  that  passage  of  Oootbr'i 
life  with  which  (he  name  of  Frederike  is  connected.  lint  botli 
he  and  Prof.  DUotiter  carp  at  ihe  warm-hearted  Moinan  irhii 
would  not  part  from  Goethe  willinslyf  and  who  bad  sufficiea 
dignity  to  resent  being  supplanted  by  a  mistress.  No  oof 
renturet  to  say  that  she  was  to  bUme  in  the  firs(  estrangeraeilL 
But  she  has  not  reccivwl  enough  credit  for  the  regard  whki 
otillired  estrnngement.  It  i%  to  her  honour  tliat  something  likr 
friendsbip  tunk  the  pl.-u-e  uf  luve,  and  that  to  the  last  she  tnu 
never  indiflerent  to  Goelhc*3  pleasures  and  pains. 

The  doctrine  of 'minor  morals'  lays  down,  that  men  ofgeniui 
aro  not  to  be  judged  by  common  standards  of  right  and  wrouj;, 
butneedezpericnceof  life,  such  as  ran  only  be  got  bj- sacrificing 
the  lives  of  others.  Faust  may  hare  held  this  doctrine,  bui 
there  is  notliing  to  show  that  Goethe  did.  To  Like  the  rommnn 
instance  of  Frtiderike  Hrion.  Goethe  plsy(!d  with  her  nffccti'iiMi 
it  may  be  said  ;  that  is,  he  engaged  her  heart  more  deeply  tbsD 
rite  could  move  bis,  and  when  he  got  tired  of  the  reJatioo  it 
broke  it  off,  and  did  not  appear  to  sutTer  in  doing  so. 

■  Hearts  ac«  many,  and  poets  are  few ; 
So  bis  pardon  is  lightly  spoken.' 

He  does  not  need  pardon ;  he  would  not  accept  it  Goclli^ 
(it  may  be  said)  acted  towards  women  as  many  smaller  aii 
bare  done,  without  farrei(ing  an  honourable  character.  He  ynuM 
not  be  bound  ;  and  his  alTcctions  were  more  quick  (ban  coosltfL 
If  honour  demands  that  a  man  who  baa  won  a  woman's  hn" 
and  pledged  bis  own  shall  fulfil  his  pledge,  prudence  M*! 
oxpcricncc  of(en  say  No.  It  is  a  humiliating  position  W  " 
unable  to  meet  one's  iibligiitions,  to  berome  bankrupt  in  tett^' 
ment  and  honour,  and  to  make  a  fiesb  start  in  life.  Gut  tb"* 
are  coses  where  it  is  better  to  have  done  with  an  unreal  rclaii*'' 
than  to  perpetuate  it  into  the  miBerr  of  Ul-assorled  maniac'- 
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lie  in  tearing  Frcdcrike  did  no  more  tban  ia  done  every  tUy 
bjr  joang  men  who  makr  foolitb  cnfsgcmcats,  sad  are  draggt-d 
«ut  of  thrtn  l)v  prudptit  pnrtrnu.  \Vc  pily  the  young  people,  we 
du  nut  alwav*  litiimr  thi-  fMri-nU,  All  it  not  right;  it  mav  bo 
that  a  h«urt  is  broki-ii.  TUcr  ivipontibility  ought  to  rest  some- 
where ;  bat  the  judgment  uf  Ibe  world  ab«)lv<!a  the  adviser 
because  be  acts  for  the  good  of  hit  }'oung  friend,  and  the  young 
friend  b«N:aa*e  be  yields  to  people  wiier  ibsn  himself.  We  treat 
the  young  man's  fault  as  that  of  a  child  who  breaks  cbina — ibe 
effect  is  nut  of  proportion  in  the  intention,  and,  in  short,  it  is  a 
pity  and  cannot  be  IiHpcd.  Thn  world  forgets  the  victims: 
likely  enough  Lydia,  Heiin,  and  ('bloe  found  consolers.  La 
Valliete  bccauie  a  suint ;  Montcspan's  and  Dubarry'i  fall  was 
but  in  proportion  to  their  ris«.  Charlotte  got  on  very  well 
with  Albert ;  Frederike — uoforlunately  Frederike's  fate  cannot 
be  roooded  off  with  a  comfortable  conclusion — the  china  was 
broken  in  that  case. 

But  though  such  considerations  as  these  may  partly  excuse 

■Goethe  at  one -and -twenty,  tht-y  do  not  excuse   him   at  forty. 

Let    us  confess  that  (iocth«'s  heart    was   cold.     If  Itc  did  not 

'drink   deep  of  the  spring  of  love,   it  was  because    with    bim 

love,  and  art,  and  lettcn,  and  science,  held  a  divided  rule ;  or 

tuber  be  commanded  all  at  will,  and  love  was  but  one  pro* 

vince  of  hii  realm.     The  wisest  judgment  estimates  a  man  by 

«hat    be   has,    not  by   what  he  has  not  ;  but  to  make  a  sub- 

tiaction  sum,  as  if  qualities  were  quantities,  is  a  stupid  method 

ud  leads  to  an  absurd  resoll.     Goethe  bn<)  in  full  measure  the 

'  drfects  of  his  qualities;  and  we  mutt  not  demand  in  bitn  con- 

'    ilsncj  or  sacrilice  in  dealing  with  women,  any  mote  tban  piety 

in  Byron,  humour  in  Milton,  sobriety  in  Burns,  contentment  in 

Culyle,    or    passion    in   Wonlsworlb.     Great    men   have  great 

biilii  J  among  those  of  Goethe  are  to  be  reckoned  a  want  of 

dtUcacy  of  feeling,  a  for^tfulness  of  the  claims  of  past  relations 

ud  sbsent  persons,  and  a  strong  animal  nature  little  ctmtruUod 

^  tnasdencc  or  reason. 

As  far  as  reason  entered  into  the  question,  Goethe's  view  of 
"*»B  was,  like  other  views  of  his,  an  echo  of  tliu  antique.  He 
I  **>  convinc^l,  both  by  judgment  and  taste,  that  the  Greek 
I  ^^jojmcDt  of  natunT  and  the  Roman  endurance  of  evil  were  tbc 
'"iMst  ideals  reached  by  humanity:  he  hsd  no  sympathy 
^ith  a  religion  which  is  founded  in  pain :  he  di<!  not  pity  the 
Iciims,  ibe  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sea  of  life:  aii<l  the 
'Homan  Elegies*  show  how  deeply  imbued  be  Wiis  with  tJic 
Jpiri:  which  says,  '  Lire  for  the  day ' ;  which  is  enshrined  in 
^tttk  genu  and  m&rblcs,  In  the  lighter  odes  of  Moraoe,  and 
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in  the  oomrOirs  of  Tsroncc.     What   did  Horace  care  for  oH 
L^oe  when  >be  had  lot!  the  puwor  (o  plnse  ?     She  bad  danced 
and  drunk  out  lier  dii}',  and  inuit  ^ct  throu^'h  the  evening  u 
the  best  iniglil.     Goeltic  had  no  Icais  about  the  evening  al'  hu 
own  da^;  ercrj-  human  hein^,  he  thought,  tnu*t  brar  hU  own 
huident,  and  complete  his  own  success  or  failuic:    he  wouJil 
not  acknowled{!e  an  nbltgation  to  itrrngthen  the  feeble  kneeii 
nor  whimper  like  n  Christian  about  nins  and  consccjuences — li 
inuit  be  IJvmI  tu  the  full  if  at  all,  a*  the  Greeks  lived  it.     ~ 
is  no  part  of  life, '  no  sensible  man  would  think  of  it : '  to  toil 
and  fret  about  what  is  past  and  cannot  he  helped  is  to  him  ta 
be  'obne  die  Frcude  des  Tnges  und  mit  dcr  Sorge  fiir  MorgeOL 
Goetbe'i  view  of  life  and  lore  is  not  in  agreement  with  hil 
own  expieucd  wish,  that  f  lod  would  grant  us  to  see  the  ooD- 
sequences  of  our  action* :  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  enjoT- 
ment  of   the  present,   it  it,  though    blameworthy    and  of  btd 
example,  perhaps  not  inconsistent.      We  do  not  wiab  to  tnaL* 
excuses  for  Goethe,  an^  more  than  for  Ovid  ;  and   be  has  It** 
excuse  than  the  Roman  poet.     There  is  much  in  Goethe's  lilo 
which  is  inexcusable.      We  have  not  a  word  to  saj  in  defeoK 
of  his  licentious  practice  or  his  inlidelitj  to  women  with  whose 
affections    he    had    played.     The  purity  of   the    Christian  lifr 
might  well  have  conrinc^-d  him  that  Pnganism  had  not  perfecv! 
human  nature,  and  that  eighteen  centuries  of  Cbristeudom  hul 
justified  St.  Paul's  cimdemnalion  of  it.     And  to  do  him  justice. 
Gocth*  did  not  preach    sexual    moraiitf  or   immorality.     Hil 
doctrine  is  that  art  is  not  moral  and  not  religious,  and  he  hu 
many  followers.     But  whatever  his  doctrine,  his  life  was  oH 
edifying.     His  virtues  must  be  sought  outside    the   ipbensf 
dooaestic  and  sentimental   love.     He  is  no  guide  to  constant 
and  purity.     It   is  Itceause  he  was  a  genius  and   a  poet,  ■>! 
because    he  wrote  so  well  about  love,  that  all   the    world  lu* 
been  interested  in  his  personal  life.     We  find  it  wanting,  patlly 
because  with  all  bis  sensuous  fervour  bis  affections  were  oeiiLer 
deep  nor  constant :  partly  because  be  cho«e  to  accept  the  Pf^ 
rather  than  the  Christian  rule  of  morals.      Kul  let  us  eancMe 
to  bim  at  least  as  much   tu  is  grantcil   by  I)e  Quincey,  ai* 
after  his  savage  attack  on  'Mr.  Goethe'  in  1824,  wrote  sftc 
the  poet's  death  as  follows : — 

'  His  rank  and  valuo  as  a  moral  being  ai«  eo  plain  m  to  he  kp^ 
to  him  whn  mns,  ...  Ho  speoks  of  hiH  own  "virtue"  »an» j.i'*' '■ 
and  Vfe  tax  him  with  no  vanity  in  doing  so.  .  .  .  Ho  proecrKS  s  I** 
of  gtmTity,  (if  ninrcrity,  of  respect  for  fcmal«  dignilj,  which  <te  Vi'^ 
find  aeaocialiHl  with  the  levity  and  recklcesncM  of  vice  W*  '•" 
throngbont  the  prcwoco  of  ono  who,  in  respecting  otbon,  nf^ 
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htlBMlf :  mill  the  c)ioorfalii«ss  of  tlio  prouding  tone  persoa-lea  us  at 
OOM  that  tho  narrator  is  in  »  hoalthj*  niontl  condition,  ft>a»  no  ill, 
afii)  ia  conscious  of  having  meditated  nome.' 

At  any  rate,  it  is  due  to  (loettie  to  jnd^  bim  at  far  as  possible 
by  his  own  aiandanl,  iT  we  with  to  see  liiro  as  lie  was,  wiiliout 
faroiir  and  wilhaui  prcjadice. 

What  is  ibc  riddlp  of  the  aecoad  part  of  *  Faust '?  To  the 
ordinary  English  rradcr  it  is  a  nhantaama^ria, — a  quickly 
puling'  suim-ssion  of  scenes;  and  in  this  it  is  like  a  tnaa's  life, 
no  one,  not  <!ven  (tocthe,  can  settle  th«  order  of  the  events 
which  are  mirrored  in  his  character;  he  cannot,  without  bcin^ 
a  hermit,  abstract  himself  from  mon-  than  a  few  of  the  chances 
of  life.  The  most  that  philuiopher  or  Chriilian  can  do  it  to 
convert  these  chances  to  his  own  use;  and  so,  though  it  may 
■eem  to  wont  purpose,  the  story  of  '  Faust '  is  a  record  of  success 
through  failure.  lie  learns  as  he  );oci  from  scene  to  scene,  how 
tbp  life  of  the  world  has  been  lived  :  he  learns  more  and  more 
tn  be  content  with  what  is  brought  tr»  him,  t<>  give  np  the  hope 
of  creating  circuni stance,  and  to  use  instead  what  he  find*  ready 
to  his  hand,  to  apply  the  experience  of  the  past  to  present  needs. 
More  and  more  he  learns  the  true  worship  of  Nalura :  t^  believe 
that  patt  forms  of  thought  are  still  instructive  and  fraitful,  that 
the  uoivcrsals  of  Nature  are  always  true.  Euphorion  is  the 
InrmoniKing  of  ancient  and  modem  thought,  of  which  Byron 
it  taken  as  tlii!  minister.  The  search  afler  the  absolute  teach«!s 
liim  that  to  gaxe  at  the  sun  of  nhxtraction  daxxii-s,  and  that  ttte 
absolute  sunlight  is  only  visible  as  it  shines  b.ick  from  human 
life:  *So  bleibe  mir  die  Sonne  in  dein  Iliicken,'  he  exclaims. 

Motherhood  and  womanhood  are  tho  truest  objects  of  worship. 
Helen,  the  supreme  type  of  beauty,  half  revealed  to  the  Greeks, 
is  to  be  sought  by  their  methods,  but  without  pedantic  exclu- 
nvrncss ;  for  the  ages,  which  were  ruled  by  the  (>ermanic  spirit, 
hiiF  also  their  soalc  of  beauty  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
—The  wise  man  sils  at  the  feet  of  Nature  to  learn  what  she 
twicfaes.  He  does  not  try  '  to  force  her  with  screws  and  levers,' 
He  does  not  apply  petty  theories  to  explain  her  riddles,  for  it  is 
'»!»«•  to  enjoy  than  to  explain.  He  is  comprehensive,  not 
^tKtic :  be  <loes  not  sit  outside  Nature  con  tern  pi  at  inj*,  but  fas 
••  ■  part  of  Nature,  and  may  not  seleet  or  reject,  as  if  he  were  a 
"(lie  Creator,  fmm  what  Nature  presents  to  him.  Every  fact  of 
UUual  history,  and  of  human  history  sreat  and  small,  contains 
■  Ittson  to  open  eyes;  there  is  in  Nature  ueither  shell  nor 
stniel:  and  the  one  thing  that  may  rightly  be  bated  and  de- 
*pitrd  is  the  formulating,  sectarian,  separatist  habit  of  miiKl 
*liiih  twists  everything  into  confirmation  of  theories. 
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Goethe  <Ietet(3  above  alt  the  spirit  of  negation.  It  ia  *  der 
Geist  tier  steis  vcrneint '  which  works  ia  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience, though  he  knows  tbal  in  the  end  even  thni  spirit 
'ateUda*  Gute  schafTt.'  If  Goethe  bad  a  superstition,  it  wat 
that  all  things  n-oik  totvanls  good ;  if  he  hiu)  a  wealcncss,  it 
was  that  of  shulling  himsdlf  off  fmin  thr  ugliness  which  i* 
ins4ipnrable  from  the  patlem  wrought  in  tht  wnrp  and  woof  of 
lift!.  He  would  not  see  or  think  of  anything  ugly  :  not  from 
want  of  conra^,  but  because  it  distuibej  eonteii)j>Ialioii.  In 
bis  very  optiniism  lay  a  contradiction  ;  and  it  is  just  where  he 
refused  to  be  mastered  by  circumstances,  and  to  rereire  into  his 
soul  the  biltriness  of  life,  that  wc  fevl  a  false  note  struck. 

Goctho  is  accused  of  nn  nnti-Chrjxtinn  feeling,  and  tberc  u 
enough  in  bis  betters,  as  well  as  in  his  oilier  works,  to  givB 
colour  to  the  acnisnlton  :  'If  [>ri>ple  would  only  keep  pietj, 
which  is  so  essential  and  loveitble  in  life,  distinct  from  Art, 
wbenr,  owing  to  its  very  simplicity  and  dignity,  it  checks  ibcir 
energy,  allowing  only  the  very  highest  mind  fiecdom  to  unite 
with,  if  not  actually  to  master  it.'  VVIiat  olTends  him  in  the 
current  Christianity  is  its  sectarian  aspect.  His  poems,  be 
gives  us  to  understand,  show  that,  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  be 
venerates  the  Cross ;  hui  be  thinks  it  unuiorthy  of  a  pbihfsopber 
to  refer  the  whole  scheme  of  heaven  »nd  earth  to  '  that  coo- 
tignation.'  He  honours  the  Christianity  of  primitive  times,  anil 
the  charily  and  piety  which  continues  to-day;  but  he  dislikes 
dogma  and  exclusiveness.  Law  and  Gospel  are  to  him  By mbob 
of  necessity  and  freedom.  'I'bis  basis  nests  on  the  decided 
contrast  between  tb«  Law  ami  (iospel;  nnd  secondly,  upon 
the  accommodation  of  such  exiriunca.  And  now  if,  in  order  to 
alLiin  a  higher  slandpritnt,  we  substitute  for  tluw-  two  words 
the  expression  Necessity  and  Freedom,  with  their  synonyms, 
iheir  remoteness  and  proximity,  you  see  clearly  that  in  thi» 
circle  is  contained  everything  that  can  interest  HUnltinA-^ 
*  ^itr  das  Gesttz  kann  un<  die  Freiheit  geben'  _ 

But  ^iG  law  is  at  an  end  for  Goetbc  as  for  St.  Paul.  Tru^fl 
historic  Christi.nnity  is  .-i«  Luther  (hut  not  the  Lutherans)  cokJ? 
ct^vcil  it:  *  On  tlie  one  hand,  the  law  striving  after  luve  ;  andean 

tlic  other,  love  striving  hack  towards  the  law,  and  fulfilling  il 

through  faith.'     Ciitholicism  is  in  his  view  '  a  kind  of  Genli-4* 
Judaism,'  and  he  hates  the  wood  of  the  Cross,  '  that  conii 
tion.'  *     '  No  rational  man  ought  to  trouble  himself  to  unca: 
and  Kt  up  the  wictcbod  carpentry  of  torture  {MartcrkcU),  C 
most  repulsive  thing  under  the  sun.     That  waa  work  for  C 
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bigoted  £o)prMs>Motber ;  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  bear  her 
train.'  '  The  cbaractcr  of  ChrisC  it  a  differeitl  revclatioD  from 
wltnt  is  caltrd  ihc  religion  of  Cbritt.  '  Eacb  of  Christ's  appr«r- 
ap*:^.  rvtrry  one  of  His  uttcrnncps,  lpm!s  to  bring  what  is  »bovc 
us  within  thi?  mngc  of  rnntctnplntion.  Hn  is  alwnvi:  rising 
Hirnst^lf,  anil  raisings  othi-nt  firun  what  is  low;  nnd  as  this  is 
most  striking  with  sinn<-rs  and  irarugrF-uont,  such  initaiices 
occur  veiy  frequently.'  f  And  he  goes  on  to  snj,  *  Schiller  had 
this  nme  Cbrist-lilce  tendency  innate  in  biro:  he  touched 
nothing  low  without  ennobling  it,'  { 

But  from  the  doctrine  of  sin,  repentance,  and  mortilicatioD, 
G(M-thc  held  nloof.     Ascctirism  to  him  was  blasphemy  against 
nature  :    he  Ix-lioml  with  Mimtaignc,  that  the  true  enil  of  life 
is  '  jouyr  loyalpmi-nt  dr  son  esire,'  and  he  recoiled  with  disgust 
from  that  morality  which  is  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  ain 
and  reaulls  in  the  nying  '  perinde  ac  cadaver.'     Eqaally  would 
he  have  disliked  that  morality  which  is  founded  on  the  con< 
sciousness  nf  human  misery,  for  his  philosophy  assumed  that 
men  ore  creatures  of  dignity  anil  happiness.     The  doctrine  of 
George  P^iioi  would  have  l)ern  ns  repulsive  to  him  as  that  of 
St.  Paul.      He  did  not  feel  in  himsdl'  the  need  of  n  Mediator  or 
of  a  Comforter.     Nor  would  the  doctrine  of  Georges  Sand  have 
satisfied  him,  that  huitiaaity  is  the  sport  of  its  passions,  and  that 
to  feel  truly  is  the  only  morality :  for  that  doctnne  is  Christianity 
minus  the  Distorical  discipline  of  Judaism  ;  and  to  Goethe,  senti- 
ment without  discipline,  and  discipline  without  scntimeni,  were 
ti|UBllv  immoral.      \or,  again,  would  the  most  nrcwnt  doctrines 
ot   the    «:i<'niiftc    schfKil    hare    suIimI     him — -to    make    use    of 
orgitnixed  ex]>erience,  and  to  organize  present  experience;   to 
put  ones   trust   in  the   environment  of  circumstance  and  the 
potentiality  of  matter  ;  to  make  all  effort  an  opvs  potUrorian,  and 
l>c  indifferent  to  the  present ;  an  intelligible  creed  to  tho»<;  who 
t»rlicvc  in  n  Redemption,  a  divine  event  which  transcends  this 
»t»gc  of  circumstance,  but  a  comfortlew  conclusion    for  tlii«e 
'^who  must  live  in  the  prrscnl.      Kut,  alxire  all,  would  he  have 
^vnied  away  in  weariness  from  the  Klysium  of  Dr.  Strauss,  an 
^^Slysium  of  iniddle>class  contentment,  with  a  bomon  as  con- 
^vacied  as  that  of  Weimar,  and  no  heaven  above  it. 

Goethe's  philosophy  or  religion  combined,  it  is  true,  all  these 
*^~  Irmenls,  except  ihecontemnluiion  of  sin  and  sorrow.  The  power 
■"-^f  piuaion  is  depictcil  in  '  'Vcrther,'  '  Faust,'  and  the  '  Klective 
■^'VfliRitics  ;'  thecKjiiality  of  humanity  and  the  beauty  of  goodnirss, 
%V  '  Hermann  ami  Dorotliea.'     His  whole  life  was  occupied  in 
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iccoficiling  life  with  srirnce,  nnd  he  !wli«v<'il  greinlj  in  the 
future  opi'ning  to  iciMitiric  iiKiuir}',  aiul  would  bkvc  rendtlj 
KcvcptctI  George  Eliut**  poiition,  tbnt  leiidritcies  of  race,  funilj, 
and  individual  cliaractt^r  can  be  huriiiunized  wUh  outwuil 
evenls  only  by  a  Kcii-niific  method.  Here  i>  (he  doctrine  of 
Wilhelm  Meister:  as  Daniel  Dcionda  finds  the  answrr  (o  ihr 
riddle  of  his  nature  in  bis  Jewish  psrrnlagr  ;  IVdnlmn,  in  ber 
devotion  til  the  cnuse  of  her  gipsy  kindred  ;  Komot;»,  in  the 
rcaolute  exclusion  of  uncongenial  elements  ;  Ma^ieTullivcr,  in 
the  acceptance  of  her  own  n«ed  of  Kelf-iacriflce, — so  Felix,  in 
spite  of  all  education,  becomes  a  rough-rider;  Cbarlotlc'i 
domesticity  outweighs  her  instincts  of  passion  ;  Goethe  himself 
rises,  canoras  aleg,  above  the  swamps  of  circumstance  into  the 
chmdiand  of  poetry. 

But  can  Goethe's  philosophy  or  religion  become  the  daily 
bread  of  common  souls  ?  Is  it  a  gotpid  for  the  poor?  It  seenu 
to  us  that  it  shares  in  the  barrenness  of  ancient  pbilosopby  and 
fails,  as  all  philosophy  buse<i  on  pride  miut  fail. 

'No  man  shnll  be  saved  by  works.'  Christian  doctrine  ii 
based  on  humility,  not  on  self-sufliciency.  And  though  he  sars 
his  own  soul  by  his  righteousness,  the  self-saved  pbilosophct  is 
not  beloved  by  the  world.  If  be  is  a  poet,  be  may  make  music 
to  be  '  the  gladitets  of  the  world  ' ;  but  most  of  us  ran  play  but 
a  humble  tune ;  and  lo  return  to  Dr.  Strauss,  it  seems  to  ns  tbU 
bis  bourgeois  paradise  is  Goethe's  ideal  decanted  into  botttes  ct 
moderate  capacity  and  Jlatieoed  by  standing  too  long.  The 
world  will  never  be  savetl  or  comforted  in  sin  and  sorrow  bys 
philosophy  of  leisure  and  culture,  which  takes  little  accoitnt  tf 
the  conse(|Ucnccs  of  action. 

It  was  the  jwsertiveness  of  Christianity  that  made  Goethe  a 
ilenier.  Cbristinnitv,  like  all  living  institutions,  has  prevailed 
by  assertion,  not  by  doubt.  It  was  not  natural  to  fjoctbe  t« 
deny :  bis  aim  was  always  to  construct  rather  than  to  analv**i 
and  to  find  points  of  likeness  rather  than  of  diffeienre.  R«' 
he  hated  dogmatic  ignorance.  His  unlucky  crusade  agnintt 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  light  was  animated  by  the  bcli** 
that  Newton  was,  like  one  of  the  Schoolmen,  dnlucing  frof 
unsound  premisses.  He  disliked  the  mathematical  ordrdaA'^' 
live  order  of  mind.  He  believed  tliat  the  premisses  of  trhr^' 
tianity  were  not  foundetl  in  reason:  and  be  did  not  chotf*' 
to  consider,  thai  the  tree  which  could  bear  the  fruit  of  holiia«**« 
roust  have  its  roots  near  living  waters.  Indeed,  be  negleete<l  "'^ 
disparaged  the  holiness  which  is  often  found  in  company  wx'" 
superstition  and  among  humble  and  priest-ridden  folks,  t'''^ 
would  ntber  that  men  should  be  free  than  pious  ;  aB<lChrisU*° 
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hamilitj  mat,  in  liU  eye*,  no  virtuK.  Agnin,  wc  <Io  not  excuse 
GoetliR  or  pnlliato  irrtligion.  Hv  wduIiI  havtt  hcca  n  greater 
and  bett<fr  tana  if,  like  Nl-wiou,  he  liiid  bc«n  a  Ctiri*tinu.  But  it 
it  ■ometbing  thai  he  ni^ror  diMtret),  like  so  maov  of  Uit  contem- 
poraries, the  don-nfall  of  Christianitv.  For  biiDielf  lie  was  » 
Sioic,  a  follower  of  ibc  nncicnt  BBgvB,  no  Jew,  but  a  frire-bom 
Romnn. 

'  Though  all  m«D  abasB  tbcm  hefore  jou  in  Bl>irit,  and  all  kn«6e  bend* 
1  kneel  not,  neither  adore  jou,  but  standing,  look  to  tbe  end.' 

G<i«tbp  never  (-Inimnl  to  be  tbe   fnunder  of  a  religion  or  a 

Cbibiiopby.  He  put  into  form*  of  poetrj  his  tbonghtt  upon 
i«  as  be  lived  il  and  k.iw  it  lived  :  to  have  become  didactic 
would  huvc  been  to  mnke  biiii»elf  auotber  bercsinrcb  in  a  lect- 
riddcn  world.  ThM«  was  noibinK  in  biao  of  the  bcreticAl  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  self-willed  rebellion.  Sectarianism  be  disliked  as 
mach  lu  he  likefl  a  now  suggestion  or  creation.  It  was  the 
pusitiveneu  nnd  nnrrownese  of  sects  that  deterred  him,  not  their 
Booribodox^.  Hcnee  bis  rage  against  Wolff  (Iscgrim  as  be 
calls  bim)  and  tlie  Churixuntes  (whom,  nsbe  writes  to  Schiller, 
*wc  will  curse  with  the  curse  of  Eniulpbus')  becauae  tbejr 
dis«ected  Homer,  and  cared  more  for  tbe  process  of  production 
than  the  thing  produced. 

Hence,  too,  bis  contempt  for  an  age  giren  to  'criticism,  not 
contemplnitnn,'  bis  hntrwl  of  tlie  French  Revolution  nnd  ita 
te-Eulls,  and  lits  distmsl  nnil  dislike  ot  (iennnn  polities,  Oerm.an 
{Kitriotism,  German  enthusiasm.  He  was  himself  the  child  of 
the  eighteenth  cenlurjr,  tbe  age  of  criticism  and  destruction  ; 
hut  he  preferred  to  think  of  it  as  existing  under  stable  institu- 
tions :  he  had  no  love  for  the  destruction  which  is  necessary  for 
reconstruction.  He  admired  Napoleon  tlie  organiser  more 
tlrni  bis  collrngurs  of  1 793,  anil  had  little  faith  in  (be 
democratic  new  birtli  wblcli  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
ceniurjr.  Tbe  age  se<-med  to  liim  pnltrv,  impatient, destructive, 
iftaorant  of  what  was  worth  preserving  and  what  might  bo 
allowed  to  perish  without  regret.  It  iscasy  to  represent  Goetbo 
as  a  croaker  and  a  respecter  of  |)crsoaa,  a  banger<on  of  the 
s^cBi  of  little  courts,  which,  like  la  prlile  cuUurt  in  KgricuU 
*>!»,  ptoiinccd  flowers  and  fruit  at  Weimar,  and  alTorded  a 
*^oinf»rtBble  atmosphere  for  poets  and  men  of  letters,  but  was 
""1  of  harmony  with  the  ideas  "f  1T>*!J,  and  could  never  havo 
""idc  Germany  a  nation.  He  regretted  the  eighteenth  century 
^ith  its  leisure,  its  caiions  of  politics,  morals,  and  art,  its  belief 
In  cuattitutcd  things  and  the  temperate  rule  of  convention,  more 
"vourable  to  individual  talent  and  character   than    the    new 
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Ihcorin  wbicb  tend  to  subject  all  to  an  universal  bondtf-eof 
rqualitv.  It  wxs  not  for  him  to  preA^r  the  'ntension  iml 
vnlar^ment '  of  tbr  centun-  which  wai  openinp  to  the  'ilrpili 
nnil  unity'  oflbsl  in  which  bis  pnit  had  brm  pl>ijc<I. 

It  is  rnticr  to  underilnnd  than  In  cxcutcGoelhc'i  iadi8er«DC« 
ti>  politics— wh«n  all  i>  tnid,  wc  ate  cnnicioiu  of  a  want.     N» 
one  WduliI  wi«li  Cowper  lo  hiivi"  been  a  poIiiiciiU).     \V'ord»wonh 
in  his  herniicnge  was  boticr  employed  than  if  lie  had  comr  dova 
into  the  dust  of  daily  lifp.     Tho  same  may  be  said  of  Schllltr, 
But   Ryron  wm  tnorr  complrie    ns  a   poet    for    brinj*    a    mto 
of  the  world ;  Colertdgc'i  cloudlnnd  was   illuminated   Ijy   hit 
inien^it  in  modern  pr<iblems;  nnd  wc  honour  Scott  for  taking  a 
full  nnd  manly  part  in  the  aflairs  of  bis  time.     To  Goetbc  thb 
manly  completeness  is  wanling ;  be  look  bis  reiiredness  for  • 
virtue,  whereas  it  may  more  trulv  be  looked  upon  as  a  defect  of 
chanty.      Not  thai  he  was  a  mere  observer ;  no  man  ■bunnrd 
his  kind  less  than  Goethe.     The  spirit  of  the  '  Excursion  '  wu 
a*  alien  to  him  m   tbnt  of  Timon,  Thorcau,  or  the  Sainta  of  the 
desert.      He  needed  no  retreat  into  the  wilds  to  travail    ititli 
great  thouglits.      Hut  he  would    not    waste    himself   upon    the 
vulgar,  his  soul  would  dwell  apart ;   and    what  be    gained   of 
theoretic  calm  and  breadth,  he  lost  in   bculthv  sympathy  with 
the  world,  and  opportunity  of  lea'lin<;  and  guiding  his  conlftn* 
pomries  in  other  directions  than  that  of  art.     He  fotgot  Shake- 
speare's warning : 

'Thystlfiind  thy  belongings 
^^  Arc  not  thine  own  ho  proper,  as  to  waste 

^^  Thyself  upon  tliy  virtues,  tbcm  on  tbco.' 

This  being  bis  habit  of  mind,  wc  need  not  wonder  that  hel 
took    little  interest    in  the  new  settlement    and    the    future   of 
Germany.     He    believed    in  eovernment  and  the    rule  of  ihe 
stronger.     He  was  '  always  a  Koyalist ' :  and  he  did  n»t  choose 
lo   think    that    democracy    and   its   attendant   vulgarity    for- 
nisbed  the  conditions  under  which  future  problems  of  art  and 
literature  must  necessarily    W    worked   out.     He    would  have 
been  greater  if  he  had  accepted  this  inevitable  conclusion,  and 
welcomed  the  new  state  of  things  as  Victor  Hugo  and    Heine 
did.     Bui  if  we  consider  how  and  where  Gnellie's  life  had  been  I 
passed,  we  shall  he  ahle  to  see  why  the  nineteenth  century  was  i 
to  him  a  dreary  time  to  live  in.     He  was  forty  years  old  at  tfa«| 
outbreak  of  the    French    Revolution.     Those  forty   years  hadi 
been  spent  in  studies  aloof  from  public  life.     From  the  firstl 
Goethe  had  little  to  do  with  politics,  and  bis    giving  up   all  I 
reading  of  the  Dcwspapcrs  ia  the  last  years  of  his  life  was  al 
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small  sacrifice.  Indi-iil.  whal  |M)litics  wore  open  Ui  a  iubJM^t  of 
Uie  fhike  of  S«x(NWtiaiar  ? — liitle  more  tlina  what  Dangle  calls 
'tbeatricml  politics/  The  real  politics  of  tbe  tiino  cousistetl  in 
the  growth  of  \hv  \Ae*A  which  French  literature,  tnoj^ht  hj 
Voltaire  snct  Koustcan,  was  infaiing  into  tbc  mind  of  all  Europe, 
forclwxHng  tbe  downfall  of  privitrgti  anil  the  gniwtb  of 
nationality;  iho  war*  of  Frnlcrirk  the  (ireat,  giving  its  fmat 
farm  to  that  conlL-sl  bctwri-n  ohl  and  new  which  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  was  completed  at  Versailles  in  1871 ;  the 
effect  on  men's  thoughts  and  tires  produced  hy  the  absorption 
of  Gemianjr  into  France,  and  its  deliverance  from  Napoleon, 
after  the  terrible  events  of  the  years  1805-1813  ;  the  rise  of 
SDch  institutions  as  the  Togrndltnnd,  and  the  appearaner  of 
such  inilividiials  ns  Arndt  and  Strin — men  wlio«r  aims  would 
appear  to  (iocthe  both  chimerical  and  undesinibie,  and  their 
DMTtliods  noisy  and  vulgnr.  The  apjKirent  politics  were  such 
mi^tva  as  the  mediatization  of  ecclesiastical  Princes,  (he  titles 
of  modern  Kin^  and  '  Electors,'  the  fortunes  of  the  Confedero- 
tion  of  tbe  Rhine,  the  tergiversations  of  Bavaria  and  8nxony,  the 
•eltinf^s  and  piroucllings  of  Hnui^witz  and  Hardenberg,  Melter- 
nich  and  CMtlcreagh,  the  gn-rily  «rlfishncss  of  Prumia,  the 
clumsy  selfishness  of  Austria,  tlie  TrrAty  of  \  ienna,  the  new 
lac«  of  old  things  under  the  lluly  Alliance.  Goeihe  did  not 
Ke,  and  it  would  not  have  gladdene«i  him  if  be  hod  seen,  that 
ihe  besom  of  the  French  con<)u«t  had  swept  away  the  lumber 
which  clogged  ibe  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  thought  for  which  he  csred  so  much  c«>uld  only  take 
place  in  a  country  where  gprerh  was  free.  It  was  all  one  to 
him  whether  Germany  was  nilwl  by  Fn'ni:b  prefects  or  German 
officials,  provided  that  art,  science,  and  letters  were  left  alone. 
We  may  be  sure  that  Goethe  had  no  greater  love  for  Holy 
Alliances  than  for  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frftlemily.  Neither 
one  nor  Ihe  other  concerned  him  much  ;  but  the  theoretic  life 
^as  led  more  easily  and  more  harmoniously  under  the  old  than 
Under  the  new  state  of  things. 

Tbe  sentimental  rnthusiiMin  of  his  countrymen  offended  his 
taste ;  tbe  new  school  of  writers,  emancipated  from  the  old  rules 
«nd  with  nothing  new  lo  say ;  tbe  new  learned,  less  profound 
^nd  more  political  than  the  old;  the  new  poets  with  their 
fkhilantbropic  themes ;  the  new  painters  with  their  revived 
knediaevalism  ;  the  new  architects  with  their  sham  (lolbic  ;  tbe 
Hurry  and  discomfort  of  steam  and  mnrhinpry,  which  treated 
l»igh  and  low  alike,  and  threatenei!  all  the  worhl  with  a  cheap 
Quality — all  those  signs  of  a  levelling  to  mediocrity  which 
Came  in  tbc  train  of  the  Revolution  of  1789.  '  Enough  for  me, 
.^^^^^^^ 
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that  [hi-  lung,  f^sfx  important,  und  at  the  same  time  lioublesomr 
|)<-rti>il  from  17><'J  onwanls  (when,  «ni  uiy  return  from  Italy,  ibc 
revolutionary  nij>htinare  be^sn  to  oppress  me)  up  to  the  pmcot 
lime  has  become  perfectly  clear  and  connected  in  my  mind; 
boaidcfl,  1  CBD  now  btmr  tn  look  at  the  details  of  that  period 
again,  bccautc  I  sen  them  in  a  curtain  ronnected  order.'  This 
madv  him  feel  that  the  days  of  An,  as  be  knew  it,  were 
numbered  ;  that  the  principles  which  he  inculcated  would  perish 
with  himself. 

*  Evcrythiug '  (bo  wiitcs),  '  dear  friend,  nowadays  is  ttlXra-,  cwerj' 
thing  perpetually  exaggerated  in  thought  an  in  action.  No  ooo  kiuiwi 
himsolf  any  Iniigor,  nu  ono  undcriitandii  the  ekiitcnt  in  which  be 
moTca  and  works,  no  one  the  tubjed  which  lio  is  treating.  Van 
nimplioity  i*  out  of  the  iiUL-etion ;  of  siniplotuna  wo  Iwtb  enough. 
Voting  pooplci  arc  cicitud  Diiicli  tuo  onrly,  uttd  then  earried  a' 
th(;  whirl  of  the  time.  Wi^nlth  ami  Kpi.'ul  an  whAl  the 
aduiiruti,   and    wliut  eroryuuu  slrirtis    t»   uttuiu.      Itailways, 

mails,  (.ti-amKhipii.  and  uvary  ijossiblo  kind  of  facility  in  the      

(!Uiiiniuiiicutii>u  uru  whut  the  L-ducatvd  wurld  haa  in  Tioic,  that  it  nay 
tivi;r-ijdu(^uli!  iUulf,  and  tht^ruLy  uuulinue  iu  a  rikCe  of  uediucKty. 
And  it  IK,  uort-uvar.  the  rcEuU  uf  tuiiveraality.  thai  a  medioo* 
culture  nhould  becuiiiu  coiumou  :  this  is  Ihe  aim  <if  Bible  Societio>i 
of  the  Loacaetcriaii  luctiioil  of  instruction,  and  I  know  not  *kit 
btwidcp.  .  .  .  This  is   tho   coiitury  for   men   with   hoada   on 
shoulders,  fur  practical  men  of  quick  perceptions,  who,  becMW 
posecsc  a  certain  adroitness,  foci  their  superiority  to  th«  mvl  ~ 
even  though  they  thcmsetvus  may  not  he  giftol  in  the  higboet  ' 
Lot  UN,  oa  far   us  powblu,  keep  that  mind  with  which  w« 
hither;  we,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  shall  bo  tho  last  of  an  opodi 
which  will  not  ko  koou  return  again.'  * 

'  A  atrangc  Doiifudioii  pnisc^iitM  itself  when  one  looks  into  lbs 
political  and  moral  iioLruglio  of  tho  world  uf  art,  manufdctsros,  and 
Mciunee:  all  sorts  uf  advantage  and  diHadTatitagL-a  in  the  rariooa 
brauehuH,  at  one  and  tho  xaiiio  time.  Everything  that  is  undergi>inC 
ejtaiaimi  ami  enlartieat'^il,  excellent !  Ererytlitng  tliat  requires  drpA 
Oiiil  u»i/y,  iisar  iU  ilmtrucliun.'  f 

Goethe,  like  Wordsworth,  believed  that  the  human  spirit 
ncrer  been  unequal  to  circumstances — for  even  the  dark  _ 
were  retrieved,  and  the  ruins  of  Home  built  up  again.  He  mt  '■ 
not  so  dull  a*  to  think  that  the  tempest  of  the  Kcvoluiion  t*.'**' 
destroyed  all  that  w.is  worlh  preserving:  aiwl  in  his  A  read  *^ 
though  its  groves  bad  b<^en  dismantled  by  the  storm.  Nat&:*>^ 
would,  he  knew,  refresh  her  verdure.  '  The  older  I  gv-i,  t  ^ 
more  1  rely  upon  (be  law  which  bids  the  rose  and  lily  bloo*:**- 
There  i*  nothing  more  admirable  in  Goethe  ibaa  the  wisd*^^ 
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ch  Uuxlit  bitn  iliat  '  forw.-inU '   it  the  tnie  watcliwrord  for 
DttDg  and   old,  and    tliat   thi?    Ipuiim  »f  llic  past,  if  ilighln) 
r,  will  be  undcntooti  a  little  later. 

Hope  was  alvBvs  stronficr  in  Goetlie  than  regrel ;  yet  tot 
himieir,  hit  ino«  genuine  feeling  wa»,  '  We  mutt  live  on  from 
une  tiaj  to  nn<ith«r,  anil  cl<>  and  accomplish  what  !■  etill  poa- 
lible.'  A  month  after  Schillei's  duith  (lat  June,  1805),  he 
writes:  'Since  the  time  I  left  off  writing  to  yoo,  I  have  had 
few  Rood  davs.  I  thought  to  lost  mvielf,  and  now  I  Inse  a 
friend,  and  in  bint  the  half  of  mv  esistence.  In  truth  I  uught 
ti>  begin  a  new  mode  of  life,  but  at  my  Age  there  is  no  longer 
a  wnv.  Now,  therefore,  I  only  look  straight  before  me  at  each 
da^  ax  it  comes,  and  do  what  it  nearest  to  me,  without  lookini; 
further  alield.'  •  And  twentjr-fivc  years  later,  '  Di<l  I  not  keep 
the  cloi-kwork  of  my  life's  nctivitirs  in  good  order,  1  could 
scarcely  comiaue  (o  exist  in  so  pitiful  a  condition.  This  (itne, 
however,  ibe  hand  has  only  been  put  back  a  few  hours,  and  now 
everything  is  going  again  in  the  old  steady  way.'  | 

Goethe  was  too  high-minded,  too  patient,  hopeful,  and 
sensible,  to  whimper  over  the  past.  Fifty  years  of  bis  life  had 
been  siwnt  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal  in  Art  and  Literature. 
He  had  dclil>crately  alKtt.nined  from  the  heat  and  bustle  of 
tctire  life,  and  he  acrcptnl  without  cynicism  bis  ex<;!ution 
from  il  during  ihc  remainder  of  liin  long  journey.     There  is  no 

Gtulance  in  bis  regret  that  the  new  century  chose  to  learn  the 
ison  of  wisdom  from  its  own  experience ;  only  a  sense  of 
deferred  resultj;  the  pity  of  it,  (h*t  yeara  of  bungling  and 
Rghting  must  pass  before  the  new-born  pcilantncs  have  had 
iheir  day,  and  true  principles  of  art  and  life  shine  out  again 
fruin  the  gunpowder  smoke  of  the  Najioleonic  era.  He 
accepted  the  spiritual  principles  of  the  Revolution,  but  did  not 
like  lo  see  litem  translated  into  action  so  violent  as  to  ititer  the 
conditions  under  which  life  must  be  spent,  and  to  sweep  all 
Europe  down  the  same  stream.  Xor  uid  b«  foresee  that  the 
«lTrct  of  railways,  »  cheap  press,  and  rapid  communication  of 
iilcas,  would  be  to  lay  the  Inundation  ol  a  brotherhood  of  the 
-nations  comparable  to  the  brolhrrhood  of  literature  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  learning  in  earlier  ages.  Would  he, 
had  this  been  so,  have  welcomed  the  new  age  ?  or  would  he  have 
looked  upon  democracy  as  a  profanation  of  the  temple  of  .\rt? 

One  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  Goethe's  creed  was, '  the 
«aTth  bringelh  forth  fruit  of  herself.'  Whatever  his  disgust 
3nay  have  been,  whatever  bis  sense    that  he    had  laboured  in 
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Tikin,  ha  know  that  art  as  veU  as  life  must  atutrer  to  tbe  Call 

*  fnrwaTtlK,'  and  that  it  U  wUe  to  iielievo  in  the  healthincM  and 
-value  of  (tie  present.  'The  moment  tnuKt  be  pregniuit  and 
sufGcient  to  ilscir,  if  it  is  to  become  a  worthy  tcgment  of  timf 
And  etcraitf .'  *  And  th«  contlict  between  art  nnd  tbc  age  it  s 
ncccttarjr  condition  of  progrvss;  the  oooflict  oat  of  which 
emerges  whnt  is  p«rmani'nt,  sepamted  from  what  is  tempomrr. 

He  a»:[-pte<l  this  more  wDlinglj'  in  the  rase  of  thu  theatre, 
which  deals  bioadlv  with  the  cummon  stuck  of  human  experi- 
ence, and  CAonoc  atford  to  depend  uj>an  subtleties :  Shakspcarr 
holds  our  bearia  by  his  wiHlom  and  tenderness,  but  he  holih 
the  stage  bj-  representing  action  and  passipn  vividly,  and  bi 
letting  forth  situations  eflectively,  Goethe^  wc  may  pcrhap 
surmise,  had  enjoyed  in  his  youth  and  ronnhoo<I  the  applaase  of 
the  cont(-mporary  public  ;  and  wlicn  in  oiinsequeace  of  grrt: 
historical  events  it  apixfuml  that  he  had  i>uiliired  his  epoch,  he 
showed  some  mngnaniuiiiy  in  ubstaining  from  soarlin^r,  and 
much  dignity  in  awaiting  immoiialily,  whilst  ex])eiiendng 
some  decay  of  influence.  Not  that  the  sale  of  his  works  or  llir 
number  ol  hie  admirrrs  diminished  ;  but  he  (clt  year  by  ye*t 
tliat  the  growth  of  fame  rvstn)  upon  his  earlier  works,  tiiat  to 
the  worI<t  as  to  Napoleon  he  was  the  author  of  '  \Verthcr,'  and 
that  the  rising  generation  did  not  ercatly  care  to  listen  lu 
•Wahlverwandtschaften,"  the  second  '  Faustf' and  above  all  tbf 

*  Theory  of  Colour*.' 

It  is  the  fate  of  poets  to  be  set  aside  for  tbe  time  by  toon 
rising  genius.  The  old  age  of  Wordsworth  was  obscured  fnr 
the  moment  by  Tcnnyton,  that  of  Tennyson,  perhaps,  hj 
Swinburne;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  elder  poets  have  owl- 
lived  their  day— rather  it  is  the  I.-tC<-r  age  which  pronounces  tbc 
true  award  of  fame  '  after  these  voices.' 

We  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  hero  in  (loetlie.     Th' 
hero  must  light  with  the  dragon,  not  caluily  trewl  him  undo 
foot :  it  is  St.  George,  not  St.  Michael ;  it  is  Hercules,  the  nach 
travelled  man,  not  Apollo,  the  lord  of  light ;  it  is  the  giver    «t^ 
sympathy  .ts  well  as  example,  whom  men  worship  as  a  hcs^" 
Hen>ism  implies  sacrifice,  ns  (Tell  as  high  endeavour  and  loftf 
ideals.     Goeihe  did   not   e;it   his   bread    with   the  tears  of   X^' 
pcQiaiice.      We  may  exjwct  to  find  p(-rfection  in  him,  (or     ^* 
achieved  the  purpose  of  his  life;  but  we  must  not  look  fo 
Christian.,  militant,  suffering  perfection.     As  De  Quincey  sa- J* 
in  the  essay  we  have  quoted  above : — 

'We  couuot  disguise  fniui  ounielvcs  that  the  moral  temparsBaA' 
of  Goetho  WHij  ouu  wliJi^lt   dcnuudetl   prosperity.  .  .  .  Siuuiy 
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tftniy  was  eaMutul  to  hia  nttture ;  hU  virtneB  woro  atUpte^  to  Ltuit 
cauwiuaa.  Aud  liAppily  tliat  waa  his  fiite.  He  had  no  petaouol 
miaibirtaiieB ;  lus  pntli  was  jojooa  in  this  life;  and  oven  tbe  refl«x 
sorrow  from  the  catamities  of  his  frioada  did  not  press  too  heavily 
en  his  empathies :  nono  of  thceo  woro  in  ozcoss,  either  aa  to  degree 
or  duratioD.' 

TUroughout  his  life  and  of  deliberate  purpose  Ooetbe  avoided 

what  (;iLve  him  pain.     lie  believed  tbat  sulTcring  inlerl'ored  with 

the  right  development  of  his  mental  and  moral  endowment,  and 

he  resolvwl  not  ta  suffer.     When  his  mistrcssr*  Ix^nn  to  have 

irksome  vlaims  upon  hitn,  he  de^xcrted  them  ;  when  his  friends 

rel^DScd  or  neglectctl  to  worship  liiiii,  he  turned  his  ba<;k  upon 

tliem ;  when  thejr  died  he  grieved,  but  in  n  stately  style  ;  illness 

ainicttKl  his  bod}',  hut  did  not  disturb  his  soul ;  for  his  vigour 

uf  cunslitutiou  and  atrenj^h  of  will,  the  natural  firmness  and 

serenity  of  the  whole  man,  enabled    him  to  rontrol    it.       He 

would  not  look  down  into  the  ugly  stmgglings  of  the  vulgar 

mob;  to  rescue  a  few,  or  raixr  nit  a  hiur*s  bmutlh,  would  bnve 

M-etnciI  to  him  not  worth  the  labour.     To  welcome  pain  and 

sliarr  the  burden  of  humanit}'  nerer  came  into  his  scheme  of 

duty.     And  wlten  we  find  him  writing  about  duty  as  one  who 

reverenced    his   ronacienec,    wo    look    about    for    a    deBoitioR. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  duty  to  a  mnn  who  Uy  all  appearances 

[tKognized  neither  his  duty  towards  (iod,  nor  his  duly  towards 

his    neighbour?      Wnnlsworth    l)elieved    in    the    first,    Sbcllcy 

(though  in  an  irregular  way)  in  the  secuud.     Goethe  touglit  the 

votid,  by  pn-n-pt  and  example,  a  third  duly,  too  much  neglectt^tl 

io  the  current  rules,  the  duty  towards  self:  a  duty  not  iucom- 

julihlc  with  the  other  two,  and  best  practised  by  those   who 

KDuw    them    best ;    but    one    that    easily    declines    into  selfish 

arrogance    or   selfish    seclusion.       Goctlie,    living  in    'gcxtltkc 

isotktioa,'  never  felt  the  need  for  that  mast  excellent  self-culture 

which  ia  ficlf-sacrificc.     He  never  sat  tlown  in  ^[erIin's  chair  to 

lote  himself  and  save  himself.     He  never  left  bis  Palace  of  Art 

for  the  'cottage  in  the  vale:'  and  so  his  conception  of  duty 

towards  self,  lliougb  neither  ignohio  nor  unfruitful,  was  tainted 

Willi  the  vice  of  selfishness. 

Ii  would  be  presumptuous  to  say  morn  than  this,  and  read 
^c  ghost  of  Goethe  a  lecture  on  the  duties  of  poets  to  their 
*^ temporaries.  Our  business  is  to  contemp!aH^,  not  to  ciiti- 
*^'2« ;  and  the  more  wc  contemplate  tlu^  accomplishment  of 
^oethc'a  life,  the  more  we  are  inclineil  to  believe  iliat  his 
?aturc,  In  spite  of  great  faulu,  was  harmoniously  expressed 
*a  it. 

Art. 
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2.    The  Btconh  of  Jiankrupfe>/,/rom  18fi9/ol888. 

EELlGlOiV,  mustlv  ChiUUsn,  Is  profesMd  by  all  Uin  powm 
in  Eumpc,  und  the  ethics  of  beacficcncc  arul  brotheriumil 
■ire  Uugbt  by  churches  in  coaneclion  with  each  itate,  as  well 
u  by  a  codstantly  incre&sinj*  numlMn-  of  nnauihorized  ei- 
poumiers.  Vet,  with  all  this  vocal  Cbrittianity,  the  whole  of 
Continental  Europe  is  at  pretent  in  ft  stnte  nf  unexamplcii, 
slmoft  iiK'oncrtvablr,  prrp-tntcion  for  tremondnus  witr.  7'hoM 
chi<^flj*  interested  in  the  rmiduct  of  afTairs,  nnd  *o  suppoied  lo 
be  iNTlieularly  well  informed,  give  the  mott  cogent  evidence  «f 
their  belief  that  war  must  be  accepted  as  a  possibility ;  with  tin 
reserre,  which  fortifies  their  evidence,  '  that  during  tbo  prewnt 
year  at  least,  the  peace  of  Europe  will  not  be  diatnrbed.' 
Twelve  million  men  can  in  n  fortnight  br  set  grimly  in  airaj; 
and  to  secure  this  prnmptiliide  two  hiiiidml  millions  stcrlii^ 
arc  expended  annually  in  providing  pav,  and  armaments,  awl 
commissariat  for  the  twelve  mlllionit.  Thus  the  mind*  of  meo, 
at  l<-ait  on  Continental  Europe,  arc  habituated  to  the  sense  of 
imminent  encounter  and  catastrophe. 

Do  wc  in   England  see  these  things  aa  more  than  vtiiUt 
phenomena ;  or  do  we  only  kfc  them  as  affairs  of  politics,  iruk 
which    the    Government    aliine    has    anything    to    do?     Atf 
Knglishmen  sufDciently   annie    of    what   is  meant  by  a  grtst 
Continental  war?   Moreover,  are  they  so  assured  of  the  abun- 
dant wisdom,  not  to  say  the  lore  for  England,  governing  tbt 
stales  of  Europe,  that,  although  these  states  may  b«  prepared  tut 
a  determined  onslaught  on  each  other,  war  will  never  come  tf 
us;  or  that  no  two  or  three  of  them  will,  under  any  ciromi' 
stances,  romc  lo  terms  involving  a  combined  attack  upon  thf 
Krili»h  KmplRi?     Scarcely  a  state  in   Eunijte  is  without  sm>^ 
dormant  claim  against  us.     Territories  that  we  bold  have  bees 
a  pan  of  their  dominions,  or  on  some  account  or  other  are  lli* 
object  of  their  national  cupidity.    Only  eighty  years  ago  tb^ 
governments  of  Europe,  many  of  them  friendly  we  are  told,  W^ 
all  In  arms  against  us.     Should  this  state  of  things  occur  ogs^"- 
are  we  resolved  to  be  the  worthy  present  reprewmtativcs  nf  tb*^ 
who,  when  the  Continent  succumbrt),  maintained  our  isoIaC^ 
light  against  accumulated  Kunipe  and  the  Carsican  adventns^.' 
The  Government  of  England  seem  to  be  awake  to  the  con<l'' 
tion  of  afTairt,  and  are  endeavouring  to  prepare  the  couniry  '"' 
the  possibility  of  war.     But  are  the  people  similarly  prorld** 
and  prudent  ?     They  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  with  lb**"" 
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riilneu  upon  lh«ir  ipticial  providence,  tJie  perntAnunt  pTX>t«c- 
tton  ui  Ihc  lea.  Vet,  at  n  great  terrene  convulitnn  tlimughout 
Europe  might  afiect  the  >es  itwif,  and  n'tut  a  detulating  wavn 
that  would  submerge  and  ruin  half  the  coasts  of  England,  so  it 
may  be  found  in  the  next  European  war,  when  the  inventive- 
n«Ba  of  all  the  Christian  world  is  turned  to  this  peculiar  subjectt 
that  our  ancient  frjemi  and  nnlunit  pnMecWr  tnaj-  cniirclj-  tul 
us  ;  and,  by  some  naval  accident,  or  sudden  and  unfortunate 
develuptnent  of  science,  it  may  become  the  great  highway  for 
our  invasion,  rather  than  a  wide,  impatsable,  and  fuitUying 
moat  a^inM  th«  enemy. 

It  has  been  said,  by  one  of  high  authority,  that  war  is  not 
at  all  times,  in  the  end,  succptsful  by  the  mcie  effect  of  a 
fn|»-riiirity  in  numtx-rs,  nr  in  military  science,  or  in  material 
rifuiptncnt,  or  !n  nil  lliete  combined.  In  a  protracted  war,  with 
lime  for  preparation,  the  strong  character  and  resolution  of  the 
population,  on  one  tide  or  the  other,  is  the  weight  that  tumi 
the  scale.  Stout-hearted  men  with  heallhj  nervous  energy, 
abandant  sympathetic  patriotism,  and  self-abnegation,  if  they 
abandon  social  toys  when  war  approaches,  never  can  be  over- 
come. The  more  persevering,  self-denying,  and  instructed 
people  must,  in  a  w.nr  of  nations,  ultimately  win. 

But    people    of  this    stamp    are    providently    wise.       While 

trusting  to  the  Oovemment  for  all   that  (iovernment  can  do, 

they  undertake  and  carry  into  full  eRect  their  own  jwcultar 

KK^  duty ;  thus,  at  onc«  encouraging  the  national  adminis- 

(ration   and    disheartening    the    enemy.       They  see    that     in 

time  of  war  *o<Tiety  mint  modify  itself;   tbo  cHIorcscenccs  of 

wealth  and  luxury  muxt  he  ahandoned,  and  thr  striclcKt  n^gu- 

tation  of  utilitarian  ex[>enditure  roust  be  adopted.      VV'asteful- 

ncss  is  cuntlantly  increasing  in  the  halcyon  days  of  peace ;  and 

waxtefulnesa  is  one  effect  and  means  of  inteilectna),  political, 

and  moral  degradation.     Times  of  trouble,  even  periods  of  war, 

have  been  accounted   btestinj^s,   somewhat    in    dit^^uise,   when 

l)t«7  have  been  the  means  of  roitif^ating  or  arresting  the  absurd 

niiiipTodignl  espcnditiiri!  of  genrrnl  socirtv.      VVcre  we  involved 

insgreftt  war,  the  cost  would  iie  at  least  two  hundnul  millions 

ammally ;  and  Englishmen  should  make,  at  fnifjuent  intervals, 

a  ttrict  enquiry  into  the  amount  and  disposition  of  tb«ir  social 

■ncDeae  and  expenditure ;  so  that,  by  deliberate  economy,  instead 

of  iiksty  tacrifice,  this  annual  two  hundred  millions  sterling  may 

"*  (arcd  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  defensive  war, 

U  every  well-conducted    private   business,  and   in  national 

"Unce,  thcr«  must  be  periodically  a  clear  estimate  and  statement 

^1  expenditure  nn<l  income.     But  in  an  intermediate  p<»ition 
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between  indiriducls  and  the  State,  is  the  grot  nggrrgiUc  dI 
men  sn<l  women  trnlleO  ioci«tjr,  in  wh!<rti  (here  is  nn  nlinntt 
tuul  cAr<:lc>sn<.-«s  nhuut  httbilual  expenOiture.  Society  Umm  n4 
arrcitjng  bnlnnrc-!!  !<>  iniike ;  it  it  perennial  sad  consuint  in  it* 
in£(>nti<iera(e  oulluv.  No  one  checks  the  oiders  or  sains  up 
the  bill ;  nnd,  as  a  consequence,  the  prodif^ality  f;oes  ur  incres^ 
inglj,  unquestioned.  At  the  present  time,  when  Government 
)•  iimming  estimate*  for  wurtike  preparations,  it  will  become 
the  lenders  of  society  to  supplement  thcM.'  4:nlculatinn>  by  * 
similar  discovery  of  tlie  mtnns  by  which  the  millions  needed 
for  a  war  may  lie  obtained  with  the  least  injury  to  the  trade 
and  interests  of  the  nation.  For  die  security  of  Enffiand,  soeiiJ 
finance  is  as  important  as  efficient  aTmamcnt,  or  as  a  due  snppJy 
of  men  ;  and  it  behoves  the  nation  to  decide,  with  resolutioih 
that  superfluous  outlay  and  expense  shall  be  abandonctl. 

To  this  end  a  very  strict  review  of  social  customs  of  expen- 
diture and  waste  becomes  essential  ;  and  as  sut^h  review  shouM 
be  as  wide  as  possible,  ofTectiti^  ever)'  chtss  and  rank,  and  every 
habitude,  and  character,  and  iuclinulion,  cetlnin  curious  funn* 
of  homely  and   eccenirie,  wasteful   outlaj'  will    be  met  witb. 
With  the  general  advance  in  civilising  aru   there  is,  unbsp- 
pily,    no    corresponding    pro^ss   toward*    coUectiro    wisdom. 
Custom,  the  director  of  ninvlcnths  of  our  expenditure,  is  foamlid 
partly  on  convenience  or  necessity,  but  much  more  largely  on 
mere  vanity  and  want  of  common  sense  ;  an<i  llie  n^sult  of  tlis 
unreasoning  custom  is  abundant  wastefulness.      Time,  health, 
enjoyment,  hi^h  intelligence,  creative  skill,  the  hopes  uhI  nls- 
able  eflbrts,  as  distinct   from   ibe   absurd  desirea  and  mm 
frivolities  of  life,  are  sacrificed  ;    and  all   this    loss  baa  bwa 
accepted  by  the  world  as  something  pretlctcrmincd  and  ineritablt. 
Yet  how  many  social  customs  are  entirely   imitional ;  tie 
commonest  anil  most  accrpte<l   being,  as    it    st'ems,   the  miHl 
absurd.     And,  to  begin  with  the  great  measurement   of  life; 
the  chief  and  permanent  exjM-nditure  of  men  is  their  expenditaw 
of  time,  which  is  persistently,  and  almost  always,  made  in  ao 
unnatural  way.     The  sun,  the  great  originator  and  support  of 
life.,  should,  it  appears,  be  regularly  followed  in  its  daily  coulV- 
But  good  society    repudiates    the    day-time    that    is    made  (ot 
healthful  exercise,  and  chooses  night-time  for   its   rocicBti<'>- 
Working  days  begin  from  four    to   six    hours    later   than  d" 
average    dnyiiglil,  and    extend   as    many    cortesptmdiog  b^t* 
into  night.     The  folly  is  entirely  wanton;  no  resemblance^' 
a  reason  can  be  given  for  il,  and  the  tax  on  the  otimmoniiy  ** 
enonnoui.     Nothing  is  gained  by  the  ridiculous  perversit/  "' 
living  wide  awake  at   night,  and  sleeping  in   the  dar.    Tb" 
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iDjnrf  to  health  is  ^At ;  no  nni;  who  haa  tried  vrhat  would  be 
oiled  cstrairKtly  etuly,  albeit  noluritl  hnurc,  rising  at  4  A.M., 
lod  making  bedtimtt  S  P.M.,  can  have  failed  to  notice,  even  after 
short  experience,  how  jcmt  ii  the  imj>r<Jvemoat  and  tnvigoro- 
lion  of  both  health  and  spiriu.  Lives  are  shurtttned  hy  tbU 
loolish,  fashioaable  want  of  tbe  clear  morning  air;  while  the 
rontumption,  mostly  needless,  of  unwbolcsome  gas,  and  oil, 
ami  electricity,  and  candles,  is  an  cnormotit  annual  tax  on  the 
cmminuDity.  And  ibis  i>  nil  submiltnl  to  as  if  the  want  of 
light  were  of  divine  adjutiinRnt ;  whemas  nothing  is  retjniiod 
lo  bring  th«  publit;  round  to  a  Ixiooming,  rt-vercnt  utr  uf  light 
&nd  time  but  tome  combined,  if  furtive,  daily  alteration  of  the 
tuQiJi  of  clocks  and  watches,  so  tbat  in  six  months  or  so  the 

Sablic  may  bo  brougbt  lo  use  the  night  and  day  as  Nature  bas 
psigDcd  them  to  be  used.  The  present  fuliionable  dinner-time 
i*  two  or  throe  hours  later  than  the  dinner  hour  when  George  the 
Fourth  was  king,  but  no  one  has  discovcml  or  explained  what 
guoU  has  been  attainnl  by  this  poxtpooetnent.  If,  however,  the 
postponement  is  |>CTxistently  continued,  tbe  result  may  ultimately 
be  an  absolute  correction ;  and  two  centuries  hence,  the  dinner 
hour  may  have  reached  half  round  the  clock  to  8  A.u.  on  its 
Ktam  again  to  twelve  at  noon. 

Time  being  thus  restored  to  proper  use,  the  element  of  place 

in  social  life  should  be  considered.     Houses  of  almost  every 

kind  arc  clever  opportunities  for  constant  waste.     The  mansion 

•f  the  man  of  wealth  is  often  rather  an  '  exhibit '  than  a  place  to 

live  in.     During  thn  last    c»niury  the   great   proprietors  built 

)iouses   very  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  obtain  applause.     They 

■ere  the  CDonoisseursin  buildin;-,  and  could  imitate  the  style,  hut 

aot  the  common  sense,  of  ancient   builders.     Two-thirds  of  the 

cxpeiiditure  was  merely  waste.     In  many  case^  this  is  obvious ; 

bat  tbe  vast  amount  of  useless  work  in  bouses  of  this  kind  must 

kncaminfid  sad  sought  out  witlt  care  before  its  total  cost  can 

hf  spprcciated.     IMaccs  like  tiiese  were  types  of  monumental 

pnmp,  not  comfortable  habitaliotis ;  and  the  evil   influence  of 

their  bnd  ex.-un])ie  has  descended  to  the  meanest  oflbrt  at  house- 

toiWing  in  the  present  day. 

Tbe  im{>erfections  of  our  modern  houses  have  )>cen  fnr(|uentty 
jl^nouuced  ;  but  there  are  few  who  really  understand  these  fail- 
"■gs  when  denouncing  them.  It  i»  remarkable  tbat  most  of  tbe 
"bjectioas  taken  are  to  things  that  can  be  borne  with  reasonable 
floaiumity ;  and  houses  genomlly  arc  no  vainer  or  more  flimsy 
'  didr  character  than  tnixt  of  those  who  are  content  to  own,  to 
■habit,  and  t'l  abuse  them.  Frequently  we  hear  of  the  in- 
**iiitsry  sute  of  tbe  subsoil  on  which  the  houses  arc  erected  ; 
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and  it  never  teems  to  be  remembered  that  a  thin  coronng 
concrete  will  prevent  the  slightrEt  injury  /rom  nnv  »uil  iD< 
London.  Mao;  a  congrrgntion  worships,  quite  sccurelj-,  every 
Sunday,  Mparatcd  from  a  Uy«r  of  dcn^aying  coqi(R>  only  by 
a  six-inch  counn  of  nibblc-itone  and  lime. 

Tb<!  gTiral,  scrioui  ticftct  of  modern  house*,  one  tbnt  hnrdly< 
ever  i*  teferreil  to,  is  the  thinnevK  of  the  roof*  and  walls.     Tl 
old  heavy -tint  be  red  cottages  with  thick  stone  or  cobble  walling, 
and  thatched  roofs,  though  often  grievously  defective  in  some 
ways,  were  both  comfonnbly  warm  in  winter  and  in  suinmrr 
shadowy  and  cool.      But  the  thin-wallnl,  sUtcd-mofod,  iw* 
iMttagc%  arc   places  of  t^ontinunl  torture  ;  cold    in  the  winter, 
and  in  summer  'bnking'  hot.     Nothing  ne«ds  more  attention 
from   the  saniliiry    authorities  than    this  question  of  the  wnlli 
and  roofs  of  collages  and  third-d&ss  houses.      Families  sit  s!l 
the  winter  evenings  in  their  hot,  close  rooms  on  the  ground  iioor, 
with  fire  and  lampi  or  possibly  with  gas,  to  bring  the  tenpr' 
rature  up  to  seventy  drgrres  or  more.     Going  upstairs  to  bed 
they  find  a  temperature,  if  that  can  be  the  wnni,  of  about  sere; 
and  in  this  subarctic  state  of  the  thermometer  they  lie  for  soaie 
eight  hour%     No  wonder  that  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  sw 
prevalent.      These   roofs  are   munlerous,  and    they  lire    being 
introduced,  in     substitution     for    the   comfortable,    wholesoaie 
thatcb,  on   the   estate  of  every  improving  lanillord,     Xearlv 
every  slated   cottage  in  the  country  is  unfit  to  Itvc  in  ;  eraa 
houses  of  the  well-to-do  are  often  similarly  insalubrious.     Tbt 
public  do  not  unilerstanil  these  things :  and  so  they  waste  (htir 
money  on  these  death-traps,  which  again  waste  people's  lives. 

Tho  walls  and  roof  of  every  dwelling-house  should  be  coa- 
ttructcd  as  much  more  than  a  support  and  covering  ;  tli«T 
should  be  an  efficient  clothing  and  protection  from  the  cbsnites 
and  severities  of  our  capricious  climate.  The  first  cnquiit  I? 
a  possible  pniprietor  or  onrnpnnt  of  anv  kind  of  uwellinf 
should  be  one  concerning  tlii^  (^unstrutrtion,  quality,  ant!  Uiki' 
ness  of  the  roof  and  upper  walls,  Most  bouses  are  but  ovcr-lsTp 
umbrellas;  a  protection,  sometimes,  from  the  wind  and  rain, 
but  not  much  more ;  and  each  of  them  requires  another  boc 
encasing  it  outside  to  make  it  comfortable  as  a  babitstioa 
Ev«-ry  new  hnose  has  some  poor  pretence  to  architectural  sljlfi 
and  to  artistic  or  a-sthetie  ornament.  But  were  the  mont]' 
aioally  spent  on  these  futilities  laid  out  with  judgment  in  fO" 
Tiding  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Dccuj>.vits,  the  •*■* 
good  sense  would  soon  supply  appropriate  decoration  ;  am)  tiiS> 
waste  of  every  kind  would  be  prevented. 

Procct.-ding  then  to  tbc  equipment  of  a  bouse,  the  two  woi^ 
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^goo(!«'  ami  Turnilute"  an-,  in  irflpnct  of  lioutfholil  chattpli, 
beld  to  Iw  of  lli«  *nme  inmning  ;  yet  there  U  n  great  distinction 
in  the  pr0{>rr  me  mid  value  of  these  simple  t«nni.  '<iood*' 
are  to  be  coakidereU  thing*  of  worth,  ucquired  Uy  labour,  and 
•elected  with  diBccmmenl.  A  man**  goods  are  evidence*  of  his 
oneTf;^  and  power;  the  ihin)^  have  come  to  him  appropriately, 
have  nimott  grown  around  him,  and  ihrymnnircst  himaclf;  ihcy 
are  especially  hit  own  ;  he  has  eontrircd,  trlncled,  and  arranged 
them  ;  and  by  them,  as  mut^h  prrliapt  a»  anylion',  be  tnny  be 
known  and  estiinaied.  Such  used  i<>  be  the  nature  of  a  man'i 
immediate  home  surroundings.  In  their  excellence  and  ({u.tlity 
they  justified  their  appellation  ;  they  were  emphaticnlly  'giiuiL' 
Now,  men  arc  dirterent,  n*  'furniture'  is  difTcrent  from 
'good*.'  Tbetr  furniture  is  mostly  a  display  of  general  cmpty- 
roindnlnpss ;  but  otherwise  it  is  in  no  peculiar  sente  n  demon- 
stration of  the  actual  proprietor.  It  it  supplitHl  entirely  by 
other*,  at  a  price,  to  supplement  the  purchaser's  deficioucy. 
Most  houses  are  *  well  t'urnished '  when  ihey  are  replete  with 
dear  upholstery;  the  merit*,  or  demerits,  and  the  quality  of 
which  are  often  much  beyond  the  owner'*  comprehension  ;  and 
tbe  poor  purchaser  is  thus  surrounded  by  the  evidences  of  bis 
incnpncily  to  find  enjoyment  in  hit  own  Irgitimate  rxpendilure, 
or  properly  lu  regulate  hi*  own  affairs.  Few  tbiD«s  are  more 
grotesque  to  witness  thnn  the  mcntAl  impottrncc  of  ordinary 
purchasers  in  an  uphiiUterer's  shop.  Their  ignorance  of  what 
they  want — a  desjK-nite  slate  of  things  in  every  way  ;  their  want 
of  sound  appreciation  of  good  work,  if  haply  they  might  find 
good  in  such  places,  with  their  inability  to  detect  the  bod  ;  and, 
as  a  natural  result,  their  absolute  surrender  to  the  businrss-liko 
tug^ationi  of  the  clever  salesman,  who,  with  confidencr  that 
(bis  will  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  toll*  hi*  customer  ttiat  the 
«3tpensive  trash  before  him  i*  'the  fashion,'  or  'esthetic,'  or 
'  bigb  art.'  The  average  customer  doe*  not,  at  these  places, 
%pci»I  hit  money  for  his  own  enjoyment,  or  to  be  tbe  means 
*^(  giving  reasonable  pleasure  lo  his  friends^  His  object  is  the 
^M^miraiion  of  just  that  portion  of  the  world  whose  admiration  has 
«3t>  value ;  those  who,  like  himself,  are  seeking,  or  are  striving 
%:o  maintain,  wime  pitiful  position  in  society,  wlmtc  member* 
^^malate  each  other  in  this  tentelet*  way.  A  London  drawing- 
'^-oom  i*  generally  crowded  with  expeiuive,  worthless  elegancies, 
~%bat  are  meant  to  be  admired  for  their  apparent  costliness.  The 
^Owrner'*  status  in  the  world  is  often  measured  by  this  queer 
^display.     And  this  is  waste. 

Tbe  nonsense  might  perhaps  be  kindly  overlooked,  were  its 
'^tad  influence  confined  to  those  who  have  abundant  other  o^^jior- 
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tuniliet  for  wise  expenditure.  But  fur  the  great  majority  of  mm 
their  liousebolil  furoiture  becomes  a  apvciul  means  of  menial 
degradation.  Contemptible  in  quality,  and  stul  to  sin*,  it  is  U 
•omc  ciirnt  the  gauge  of  a  man's  character,  and  it  an  influ- 
ence on  hi*  social  conduct  nnd  surrounding  He  must  'lire 
up  to'  lliis  poor  stuff;  and  in  hi*  daily  Itfo,  nnd  his  ntoiv 
sumptw>us  entertainments,  the  expensiveness  with  which  he 
thus  becomes  accredited  must  be  maintained.  And  so  men  lire 
in  a  factitious  poverty,  by  means  of  that  which  is  esteemed  Hi 
be  a  demonstration  of  tbcir  wealth  ;  they  waste  their  lives  anil 
sacrifice  their  dignity  and  peace  of  mitiil  for  the  false  aboirnr 
'fumituni'  that  was  impoxcd  upon  them. 

Kren  the  winking  vintte*  arc  »>u*ideTnble  lufTrrRn  from  dni 
curious  epidemic.  In  their  narrow  hou»es  there  is  often  oae 
room  set  apart  as  the  best  pailour.  It  is  seldom  used  ;  indeed 
to  use  it  seems  impossible,  it  is  so  crowded  with  the  furninie 
collected  as  a  show  of  the  proprietor's  superfluous  income !  ,Kni 
then  the  things  arc  utterly  unsuitrd  to  the  circnmstanms  of  ibr 
owners;  who,  in  place  of  simple  chairs  and  tables  nn>)  a  cleaa 
white  floor,  with  m<mey  constantly  n<;cumulating  at  the  bank, 
are  cumbered  with  these  wretched  imitations  of  bml  fumitiuc, 
which  repder  cleanliness  impostible.  As  an  investment  ihf 
display  is  but  of  transient  ratue;  the  jraor  'fashion'  uf  it  it 
already,  did  the  purchaser  but  know  this,  out  of  date,  and  idmi 
of  it  is  only  seasoned  firewooil.  Indeed  a  holocaust  of  niw- 
tenths  of  the  ornanicntal  fashionable  furniture  in  England  wouU 
be  but  a  whotesitme  and  peculiar  '  act  of  faith.'  The  clean  sad 
simple  dwellings  of  the  well-conducted  poor  arouse  intelli|ail 
nnd  revei-ent  sympathy.  The  costly  iind  obtrusive  elc^;alien 
of  the  rich  are  mostly  mere  appeals  to  ignorant  astoaishmtflt 
and  vulgar  admiration. 

Dress  is  personal '  furniture.'  A  garment,  clothes,  may  be  tbf 
ontward  indication  of  the  man ;  but  dn^ss  ts  that  which  Udn 
the  wearer's  character,  and  rather  manifests  his  interesl  ■» 
fashion.  All  the  picturesque  effect  of  chiihes  designM  esjwew'.' 
for  tbe  wearer,  and  exhibiting  bis  individual  delight  in  colout. 
decoration,  and  arrangement,  so  that  in  every  company  tbe* 
shall  be  agreeable  diversity  of  style  and  of  impression^  ha*  k«i 
lost  to  u» ;  nnd  we  have  now,  in  fashion,  the  dull,  cooMM' 
repetition  of  accepted  forms,  that  have,  by  tome  nnkw** 
authority,  been  foisted  on  society.  Some  fifty  years  ago  W 
only  were  the  characters  of  individual  men  and  women  (sirfj 
indicated,  and  themselves  distinguishable  by  llieir  know* 
habiliments,  but  these  clothes  themselves  were  cbecrfol ;  rt/km 
abounded,  and  a  daylight,  mixed  ssacmbly  was  as  many-tiou^*' 
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a  bed  of  flowers.  But  thii  humane  delight  fulness  has  passed 
away  ;  men  drett  with  ugliness,  in  black,  nnd  women  with 
eslrarngance,  nnd  in  '  dngrMlral  tints.'  Here  then,  "gain,  is 
Wiutc ;  tlwtir  is  no  iidcqu.-itK  r*turn.  Thi:  tnonpj',  if  <'3:pwidpil 
wtlb  gttati  sen*)!  nnd  free  from  fasliinn,  would  supply  both  »ex«s 
with  a  picture^u«  and  even  sumptuous  attire. 

Tbrooghout  society  there  is  a  constant  waste  of  opportunity. 
The  object  that  gicaX  numbers  have  in  view  is  not  pure,  ab«o- 
lute  enjoyment,  founded  on  Ijcneficenvc  and  Krif-respcct ;  their 
chirf  desire  it  undistinguiihnl  pminineni*  nnd  commonplapc 
ctidustvcnivu  ;  tlint  womlrriiig  In-hnldi-ts  shall  imputr  to  ihi^m 
some  countirrfeit  advantage,  said  to  lie  the  fashion,  but  which 
otherwise  they  do  not  care  for;  and  tliey  toil  and  worry,  antl 
lunent  and  envy,  till  their  lives  are  wearied  out  with  this 
ridiculoos  and  wasteful  whimsey.  They  are  not  satisfied  to  be  in 
actual  evidence  before  the  world  ;  but  always  seek  to  show  them- 
selves in  mocqucrade,  in  other,  richer  people's  style  of  rlothes, 
which  dors  not  suit  them,  and  which  is  lienidr-t  <-xtmvnga.ntly 
UMtlv.  Kvery  yr-ar  tliis  melancholy,  mountclunk  »>ndition  of 
5i>ctRty  becomes  more  general,  and  its  demonstrations  are  more 
tlismal.  But  in  tbe  times  of  art,  distinct  from  fashion,  working 
men  designed  their  own  habiliments ;  and  then  tbe  gala  dresses 
of  the  great,  the  clothes  of  priests  and  kings,  wore  workmen's 
clothing  glorified.  Some  fifty  years  or  more  ngo  the  working 
niBa  wore  corduroy,  nnd  flannel  jackets;  nil  their  clothes  were 
dmple  nnd  enduring,  (it  for  workmen,  ami  tlm  wearers  hod  a 
onmmonscnsc:,  approjiriate,  appearance  that  ensured  respect ; 
they  were  not  fooliitbly  ashamed  of  their  condition.  Now  the 
Turkman,  substituting  a  close  earpet-bag  that  hides  bis  tools 
for  ihe  old  recognized  tool-basket,  dresses  in  broad-cloth,  with 
lae  notion  that,  bccAUse  the  cln*«es  who  arc  not  employed  on 
manual  labour  wear  such  cloth,  it  must  Ixr  an  nilvnn»rmrnt  of 
bis  own  condition  to  be  similarly  dad.  Nothing  shows  more 
dearly  the  peculiar  morale  of  working  men  than  this  Jioor 
Aspiration.  It  is  firstly  in  appearance  that  they  seek  to  raise 
ilieRicelvcs ;  they  spend  their  money  on  this  vanity,  and  then, 
dtssatixGed  because  appearances  do  nothing  for  them,  they 
*MWDe  that  tUcir  due  share  of  fortune  is  improperly  denied 
tlism.  They  all  fail  to  note  that,  when  tbe  middle  cUssck  take 
to  work,  or  'healthful  play,'  they  pal  on  flannel, 'cords,' and 
forking  clothes;  though  sometimes  hardly  any  clothes  at  nil. 
Our  crickctcirs  nnd  boating  men  would  look  as  silly  as  the 
forking  men  themselves,  were  they  attired  in  dress  suits  and  in 
^Mperfioe.'  Again,  this  (jueslion  of  the  workman's  clothing  bos 
■*BOther  and  more  general  interest.     The  middle  and  the  upper 
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dasM!«  b.-tvn  ncloplMl  snmething  like  Uie  clerkly  dn-ss  af  tbr 
b<^];innin^  uf  thii  century,  nml  it  is  neither  comfMrtable  nor 
l>ecoinia^.  If  in  the  development  of  fashion  medieval  work- 
men's  clotbc-s  were  studied,  ^<><>d  might  come  of  it.  At  present, 
as  the  Touod  smock-frock  is  almost  ^ne,  the  navry  is  tlio  bcft 
fttlirrd  man  among  us.  Hr  alone  looks  well  Mjuippod  and 
manly  in  bis  workman's  clothes. 

In  food  tlie  watte  is  even  greater  tlinn  in  dmss ;  and  the 
ctmdition  of  the  poor,  in  this  respect,  ii  spe4:ially  abnirtl.  I» 
London,  even  for  the  classes  who  are  counted  poor,  there  Is 
abundant,  not  to  say  excessive,  foo<i.  The  want  is  not  in  lie 
mnlcrial,  but  in  the  cooking  and  the  serving  of  the  riaixli. 
That  the  immense  mnjority  of  Londoners  pretend  to  cook  >i 
home  is  a  rrmnrkabic  neglect  of  economic  combtnuioa.  Tw 
prepare  a  wretchedly  conked  meal  for  one  small  family,  as  mndi 
time,  and  (»»■,  and  fuel  are  required  as  would  be  ample  to 
supply  a  meal  of  mundane  ne<^tar  and  ambrosia  for  tweolr 
families;  and  in  the  middle  and  the  upper  classes  there  is  mucb 
habitual  waste  in  all  that  appertains  to  cookery  and  food.  In 
almost  every  family  in  London  one  essential  portion  of  the  diiJT 
food  supply  i«  bought  ready  for  the  table  ;  and  that  each  family 
should  buy  baked  bread,  «  simple  product,  and  shotild  yet 
insist  on  cooking,  mostly  very  badly,  every  other  ratable,  a 
hard  to  be  aeconnted  for.  Domestic  cooki-ry  in  imtst  families 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  and  llie  resultant  loss  of  nnlti* 
mcnt  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  half  the  food  provided.  I'oor  mm'* 
wives,  indeed,  c«n  hardly  cook  at  all ;  and  certainly  a  vrri 
large  prnjKirtion  of  the  drunkenness,  home  misery,  and  rice  ia 
London,  is  induced  by  the  too  general  impossibility  to  get  fooct 
properly  prepanxl  for  the  enjorment  of  a  nie«l.  This  it  • 
strange  perversity.  People  pay  largt-ly  for  comcstibte  <lel!fiiU, 
and  are  entirely  disaprH>inte<I  ;  they  might  pny  one-half  of  tiae 
amount  and  be  eutiiely  gratified.  And  this  is  also  wasUi  «f 
aotold  millions  every  month  throughout  the  year. 

Throughout  grentrr  London   every   block   of  houses  has  » 
central  area  of  what  arc  cnlleil  conrtyai^s,  or  gardens.     Miftltl 
not   these  dull,  dreary   spaces  be  maile   useful  as  a  scene  (ft 
general  gustatory  delectation?     Nothing  more  forlorn  perbap 
could  be  conceived  than  these  enclosures.      Turn   them  inf 
kitchens,  stores,  and  dining-rooms  for  the  surrounding  boi 
and  llicy  would    become  the   family   Elysiums,  delightful  ao'^ 
beneficent.     If  poor  people  could,  like  many  of  the  rich  wl»  * 
lire    in    flats,  have  nil  their  meals  thus,  in  a  sense,  at  bom*?^' 
without  the  care  of  pre|tarBtion,  the  relief  from  interrtiptifiit  i 
their  hoosohotd  duties  an<l  their  other  occupations  would,  wit 
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the  direct  caving  of  expeDM^,  he  M|un[  to  nrMt-half  the  coat  of 
ibeir  at  prcMtnt  indigmible,  unc-oinfurtnlili.-  m<-nl». 

From  wait«  in  cook^r^'  the  next  sti^))  ii  tu  mnau:  of  ami.  Of 
IniP  there  ha>  been  much  improrentent  in  the  tletails  of  the 
otdinarv  kitchen  ran^e;  ajid  coal  i«  coniequently  MVed.  But 
b^  the  ■jstflin  of  »  central  kitchen  for  each  i^roap  of  houses  not 
one -twentieth  of  the  prtitent  cumbcnomn  supply  of  cooking 
tackle  and  of  fuel  would  t)e  nee<)r<).  Oni-  or  tvfo  lai^e  kitchens, 
on  an  avera^i^,  vrouhl  l>c((uitfsufti<:ient  for  i^acli  lilock  of  building; 
■nd  conRecle<i  witb  tbi-  kilcbi-n  fire*  ibere  might  be  a  sufiicient 
bratin^  apparatus  to  warm  every  room  in  tb«  surrounding 
liouses.  ror  due  supply  of  air  the  actual  cbimnejrs  ini|;bt 
be  gtiliTcd,  and  both  warmth  and  ventilation  tni^bt  be  under 
ihe  control  of  tliosR  who  occupy  each  separate  Apartment,  fjas 
ttores  might  be  amuiged  for  incidental  use ;  but  gns  for  light- 
ing will,  it  miiy  be  hojied,  Xte  sliorllv  superseded  bv  eteclricily. 
ilerc  then  would  be  a  cumulation  uf  ectwiomy.  The  nutriment 
of  London  doubled  in  efiiciency,  the  domeiiic  coal  consumption 
lessened  by  four-fifths;  and  besides  all  ibis,  the  smoke  plague 
norrcspondingly  diminished.  The  enormoos  injarjr  that  this 
filtbiness  of  smoke  entails  on  erery  kind  of  workmanship,  on 
Aowers,  and  shrul)*,  and  tr<:es ;  tlit^  loss  of  light  in  winlrr  time, 
vhen  liffhl  is  most  riT(|uiml ;  and  the  p<Tniciou*  influence  on 
lite  public  health  of  long-i^ntinued  darkness  and  of  sulphurous 
fames,  are  such  a  combination  of  inflictions  as  bus  never  hereto- 
fore been  suffered  ;  such  as,  were  the  public  wise,  or  Cbristian, 
would  not  be  permitted  to  endure. 

A  ilriailcd  calculation  of  this  household  watte  would  bo 
beyonil  our  present  scope  ami  opporiunity.  But  since  so  few 
inhabitants  of  JUmdon  live  in  houses  of  their  own,  it  m»y  be 
well  to  mention,  that  itiv  external  jKainling  needed  under  the 
great  canopy  of  smoke  is  thrice  as  great  as  (hat  which  is  required 
k)eyond  it ;  and  within  the  houses  there  is  correspooding  injury  to 
faint  and  papering  and  ceilings,  and  to  linen  and  all  textile 
fabrics.  Tncn  the  cost  of  cleaning,  when  the  rooms  and  their 
cnntentx  are  really  cleaned,  ts  three  or  four  times  what  it  would 
lie  if  the  air  were  pure.  And  this  enormous  tax  is  l>orne  by 
Jieople  well  to  do,  as  if  it  went  a  first  nct^ettity  of  nature.  But 
*«  large  proportion  of  the  middle  classet  <)o  not  clean.  Their 
^loot-steps  are  attended  to,  and  |>(>uibly  the  staircase  and  the 
*' public  nmtns;'  but  tbow  who  are  acouainted  with  the  pene- 
tralia of  their  houses  say  thnt  the  condition  of  large  numbers  of 
%be«e  places  is  revolting.  People  are  hw-oming,  yeor  by  year, 
ttccltmati7«d  In  dirt,  with  nil  its  physical  and  moral  injurr- 

But  liie  most  criKlininry  is  ibe  injurjMt^lie  pmtr.     These 
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people  bare  n»  icrvin^inaids  to  keep  their  rooms  tintl  iHHUet 
clean.  Fresb  paintinfi;.  wtiilened  ceiling  nntl  nnw  pi«prrrlmngin)r< 
areforlbemararpexperirncr:  find  nil  their  waBliing  is  pi?rformi-il 
nt  homp.  They  cnntiol  open  nny  door  or  window  tiiihout  {cttiii(C 
in  foul  air  ;  the  air  without  it,  in  a  diiTcrent  way,  as  diny  as  the 
a!r  within;  andsotheirrooms,  however  clote  and  fusty,  arc  nude 
doubly  dirty  by  the  element  nod  pnicess  that  should  be  tbr 
purifier  of  the  home.  No  possible  oppression  of  the  poor  an 
be  so  ifreat  as  this  ;  the  very  air  of  heaven  is  nrrnyed  ofrninit 
them,  and  the  lJf;ht  of  day  is  g^evously  withlicld.  Tbeii 
<loth«t,  their  rooms,  their  furniture,  themselves  are  steeped  in  i 
perennial  filth.  Tlie  streets  arr  slimy,  and  the  koiMea  black 
with  the  ptdluting  stnin  ;  and  yet  the  Britislt  public  tue  CUd- 
senting.  Travellers  ean  (ell  of  nasty  habits  in  far-distani 
countries,  but  tUe  air  at  least  is  left  comparatively  pure,  ffr 
are  not  satisfteil  unless  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  is  laden  wilb 
<lefileinent ;  and  we  heartlosslv  condemn  the  poor  to  live,  ordic, 
in  this  continual  obscurity  and  dirt. 

What  wonder  that  there  is  such  serious  discontent  in  lix 
metropolis!  The  poor  have  little  timnor  energy  to  think  ;  Ihty 
Jkave  to  woric  and  sulTer,  and  to  drown  (heir  sufferings.  Tbey 
have  been  bom  to  dirtiness;  the  dJrt  seems  natural  and  apptv- 
priate  to  them  ;  it  increases  just  as  they  increase.  Tbat  tW} 
iihould  ever  became  cleanly,  or  attempt  to  be  so,  is  hejonil 
their  tliought  or  expectation.  London  is  to  them  an  awful 
aggregate  of  injury ;  no  joyous  social  combination  of  brigtii 
homes,  but  a  negation  of  the  hope  of  comfort  and  of  happineu 
for  which  men  live.  The  very  sun,  the  means  of  life,  is  hi<lden 
from  them;  nature  itself  Is  almost  non-existenu  Xoali's  delu^r 
and  seclusion  were  for  him  a  transient  evil,  and  biul  hope  Xa 
end  it  :  but  the  deluge  of  coal  smoke  is  for  the  unfortiustc 
survivors  of  our  population  permanent  aiHl  desperate.  And 
this  is  heedlessly  permitted,  by  the  people  who  are  apt  to  pride 
themselves  on  their  benevolence,  their  Christianity,  sod  thni 
remarkable  intelligence  ;  for  who  should  be  so  wise  as  the  inosl 
wealthyaiidexperifuced  community  upim  the  surface  of  the  globe! 

It  is  indeed  deplomlile  that  wo  have  here  in  London  more  uf 
hopeless  slavery  than  on  any  other  equal  portion  of  the  earth. 
The  wife  of  a  poor  lal>otirin$;  man,  with  half  a  do}:en  children, 
and  herself  compelled  to  labour  for  her  livelihood,  has  litde 
time  for  domesticities.  She  cannot  cook ;  and  as  to  keeping  her 
rooms  clean,  lier  wealthier  neighbours  are  continually  pouring 
the  grim  diit  from  factories  and  household  (ires  in  at  h 
windows.  She  can  never  overtake  the  constant  task  of  dcanii 
or  endeavouring  to  clean.     Her  life  is  one  of  toil  indeed  ;  am 
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ahe  becomes  at  last  entirclv  orquiescpat  in  her  pitiful  con- 
dition. At  to  her  children,  thcv  arc  brought  up  to  believe  thnt 
ilirtincax  is  ihr  peculiar  «t«tc  of  lifp  to  which  they  hare  bi-en 
called  ;  and  upwnnlc  of  ihrtM?  tnillionsofour  London  population 
nre  Uiuh  in,  or  t«ni)ing  tu,  dr-ipair. 

There  lire  at  times  ijKasiiKxlie,  very  feeble,  efforu  to  abate 
the  ^reat  smoke  plague.  But  it  iippeara  thnt  no  one  has  dia- 
,  covered  or  defined,  in  ibis  particular,  ibe  meaning  of  the  word 
*  iibAtODicnt.'  Smoke  in  London  is  n  varying  and  uncertain, 
thongh  n  constantly  iRrrcnsing,  quantity.  Th«  schemes  for  it* 
'  ntMteint-nt '  have  been  therefore  4:onttantly  <)elusive.  No 
abatement  can  br  valid  that  will  not,  in  a  rca*»nably  calculable 
lime,  renult  in  abiolute  cesaatton  ;  and  compulsory  prevention, 
warranted  by  applicable  science,  is  at  preient  ihe  chief  need, 
and  should  become  the  greatest  hone,  of  Knglish  citixons. 

To  Ixmdonors,  accustomed  to  their  present  cloud  of  smoke, 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  seventy  years  ago  their  city  was  a 
bright  and  sunny  town.  The  amount  of  coal  consumed  was 
not  nb(»ve  one<ststh  of  tlic  cimsumption  now,  and  people  then 
were  economical  of  fuel;  care  was  taken  to  get  all  the  coal 
well  burnt,  to  yield  the  greatest  heat ;  and  chimney -sweeping 
by  the  climbing,  boys  was  more  expensive  than  the  present 
method.  In  the  year  182$  the  price  of  coals  per  chaldron 
:  equivalent  to  our  two  pounds  per  tou ;  *  wid  L<Hidoo«rs  were 

Wclinirlx-in  r:kvoiin><l  liy  Hr.  .T.  Tl.  8natl.ortIi»  T^avlna  C'falllnrltnl.Bltb 
On  foilmaiiKr  iFT»li'*'ilHtii  uf  Ihi-  tin]>|ily  lUiJ  ]>ric>*  <•(  ual  tor  dm:  in  l.oi»laii  In 
■  as  uihI  ISSS  rn-jtitivilj  ;~ 

,'!n  ll<-28  liir  iuii«"lii  iiiU>  lAiii'li>n  mtit  U37,ii!il  rliAlilrnn*  (llin  chnliimn  wii* 

gnimlcnl  lo  nlxiul  aij  puiii.)  ;  i>B  then*  yii-rt'Sil  rliiil  liiiMtfow  ta>^illll«>  fiw  iltntri- 

tiiiH,  no  doubl,  naa  louill)   ccqwiuiHil  in  tlw  3IelR)|iuli»  and  a  «i-ttaiu 

0  otitoiilo. 

'la  18^8  till!  imparl*  lato  LMulan  (Uif  uivii  uf  iliu  3Ii'tm|>olituii  PMtc  l^itlrict) 

•we:— 

Bv  Snt iMl^rS  toiu. 

UylUU 7,619,2:^    „ 

nyCnniJ*    ..      ..  i-iMO    ,. 

BvRoid*      ..      ..  13.Tt2    H 

T'lUil lS.G»:i,i)6S  tona 

I^Jteni  tbii.  luncTcr,  tuusl  Iw  iLnluctcd  tlif  Imnrii  i|'uiulJlic<  carriml  over  lliv 
■j-ktclu,  turd  fur  biiokor  iiii|i{>tr  fuTdir  InlKt'  slfttiiior*,  Riul  Cnr  (r][)ir..rl. 
lantity  arouuntnl  ia  1^^  to  3.11^.32*1  Km*,  l(«viiu.-BUM[tiiisl(<ii  t>MU<uiui>- 
illJun  ifin  uc*  of,  Kj,  9.114.T«2  totu. 

•  Tho  «Ti'nu;i!  pHn;  of  ronl  ID  the  niBtkct  in  ISJ8  «aa38«.  pciebalibuu;  but 
"^ia  liii.-lniUit  B*.  pfT  chnl'irm  fiovt-miucnt  tax,  U.  3<1.  City  odd!  ihi1ie4,  ond, 
""y .  i*.  riili.-r  fLnf^iii  fdiin-'i'liil  » iih  Ihe  bh-iiikp.  To  nnivo  at  Iho  prios  tu  tbc 
"^•ttmiiin'r  it  nil!  tn'  ui^iTi--uirr  to  ail'l  iil-iiii  I0».  to  \'ii,  |ipr  rhnlilToa. 

*  TttF  kvi'tHK*' yrUv  ••1  U'ri ntsl  on  tUn  LoniloD  lunrkii.  during  1S88  vu  ttii.  til. 
I^^v  ton.  whkfa  iiirtiut-'a  Ii.  Id.  uifl  tlittlri,  llrrc  n^iu  muNt  m  nildixl  sbont  Sm. 
^  Slvc  lllii  [Wiwi  to  tliu  mntnilnrr,' 

then 
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itivn  romjutrntivrly  pnnr.  Xow  <:(mls  are  one-tbird  less  in 
pricv,  witii  n  much  vrcnllliii-r  nnil  more  WMtfful  public  ;  so  tbu 
probably  »ur  ngpti  friends  can  wvll  remember  when  the  smoke 
of  London  was  not  equal  (o  nne-lentk  of  last  year's  nigritude. 
In  1^17,  rcsidrnU  in  the  then  well-conditioned  (|uaru:r  near 
thc'Angd,'  Islington,  would,  sitting  in  their  ganlens,  wnlcb 
the  shipping  nt  HInckwall  ;  and  buc  Komn  Rfly  years  ana  s 
favourite  summer  evening's  wnlk  was  to  llie  slopes  of  High- 
gate,  to  se«  over  London  to  the  Surrey  hills,  with  Banstesd  ' 
Downs  and  Epsom  Stand,  llie  woods  of  Anerley  and  Sbootcr't 
Hill,  and  the  retunnng  Margate  steamboats  on  the  rircr. 
At  Qupcnhithe  in  1832  the  air  was  quite  as  pure  as  now  it 
is  at  Strratbam  or  Blackhcatb  ;  and  beds  of  flowers  blossomal 
to  perfection  within  Iwekc?  furlongs  of  the  City  boundary,* 
I'bis  state  of  things  must  l>e  n-gninml.  'I'be  climbing;  boys 
who  live<l  sn  mneb  in  chimneys  were  esteemed  quite  DatunI 
and  necessary  fifty  years  njco ;  but  they  were  very  promMly 
superseded  when  the  public  conscience  was  awakoDcd.  Nam 
wc  have  four  million  p^'ople  of  all  ages  similarly  ill-condi- 
tioned, living  in  the  smoke  supplietl  by  chimneys;  and  wbcB 
public  thought  has  been  efHrientIv  directed  to  the  matter  tbt 
inhabitants  of  London  will,  like  the  pr^r  climbing  boys,  be 
liberaled  from  their  grimy  mix^ry.  Were  coal  smoke  aroidol 
by  oomplete  combustion,  and  were  houses  scientifically  warmed, 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  coal,  and  in  the  labour  sn<]  sickness, 
the  destruction  and  depreciation  caused  by  smoke,  would  in 
one  year  yield  all  the  sum  that  is  immediately  required  to 
provide  sufficient  parks  and  playgrounds,  gardens,  boulevards, 
and  avenues  for  the  metmpolii ;  and  London  then  would  be  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  it  was  three-ijuarters  of  a  century  ago. 

in  maleficent  conjunction  with  the  fil(hine«s  of  ainoke  is  the 
habitual  dirlinea*  of  London  streets,  and  of  the  courtyards  of 
the  houses.  Here  is  a  waste  of  health  and  labour  that,  if  ecooo- 
mixed,  would  more  than  meet  the  highest  pouible  municipal 
e:ipcnditure  for  cleanliness.  The  surface  muddiness  and  dust 
engender  and  disteininale  disease;  and  from  the  roads  and 
oourtyards  dust  is  constantly  extending  to   the  bouses.    Tbc 


*  Tbtrc  »n<  tlifw<  *ti)l  living'  wlio  nitiieiulH<r  open  fipl>)«  viUiln  a  mil-'  ^ 
Uoiirinili!:  mtlli-  Mill  «1i(<<i|>  itMiiuV  iil  Kinu't  <.>i.«b;  h  ttSK  bniit  dsiBhinl  at  liu* 
IPitH  of  Itiirtuu  Oranviit :  itu'iiilnwri  ucur  l'-jIiI  IIiiiIi  Fi«Mi ;  »uil  tbe  river  Klxt 
■till  ojK'n  iliyvio  to  Ihu  L'rl>  1ii>uuil»iv,  Al  tliitt  tiiiiu  tlivn-  bdiu  Uiriwt  tliiBO  «bi» 
luwl.  wlicD  }ounK.  to  mnKn'i;it«  in  C'hhvII  Itund  uulil  tlicy  alumM  bo  MitioC^ 
uDoiitrli  in  uiunlii-n  l«  jto  un  tu  luliiieliai ;  wlio  that  mi\io  wlirre  nnw  u  Ibo  GrmI 
NuTllirrn  ninLiou:  nuij  ivhi>,  walkhii:  in  tbo  vvoiiD):  titan  Uie  'Aa^el'  to 
Totbsituitn  Ccniit  ilonil,  tiict  but  niu!  pany,  wlw  iu  iUu  iluak  hHl  tMei  ta 
Kcostii"!  tlidr  iivlm  rilulive*.  suil  vpokc  lo  oik  lliu  way. 

municipal 


ipal  ftutboritiea  hnve  finl  lu  make  lh«  itreeU  in  Loncliin 
•crunulnuBlv  clean ;  be^inniDgi  not  with  lb«  iniir*  wcnitliv 
Rviglibourhoods  nn<l  the  main  ihoTou^lifarefl,  but  with  tite 
ponrext  and  tb<!  most  obnnirr :  and  then  to  keep  tbem,  (lav  by 
day,  in  perfrct  cWnlinns.  Tlicy  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 
reajonablj  call  upuii  ibu  occupants  of  Itnusct  (opiittbcirgardenSi 
•od  out-buil(tio^,  attd  courtyard*  in  ordi^r,  anil  to  keep  iboin 
drained  and  clean.  Travellers  by  railway  in  the  London  inburb« 
witnrss  a  remarkable  display  n(  riltbin««t,  and  tqualnr,  nnd 
disorder  in  thr  'gardens'  and  back  yards  of  must  of  tb«  small 
bouses.  If  lli<>  aulboriiica  perform  tbcir  own  peculiar  duty 
to  the  publio  in  a  (honmghly  efiicirnt  way,  they  will  become 
endowed  with  moral  right,  as  well  aa  with  authority,  to  m&ke 
the  private  occupants  and  owner*  keep  tbeir  territory  cbran. 

Parish  surreyorB  will  reply  that  all  the  streets  are  'swept'; 
sod  they  assume  ibal  this  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Dut  ibe 
question  is  not  one  of  swri-ping  streets,  but  that  of  keeping  th<.-m 
continually  clean.  To  this  end,  sweeping  may  be  an  efficient 
means ;  but  the  n^sult,  and  nut  the  means,  is  what  wc  aro  dis- 
CTisaing ;  and  Ibe  inefficiency  of  any  present  means  for  clean- 
liness is  obvious.  Perhaps  the  best  thing;  that  our  parishes  can 
do  is  to  request  the  authorities  of  some  small  town  in  Frnnt'e  or 
Germany  to  rivc  tbem  an  enli)>hiening  lesson  on  the  wav  to 
keep  our  highways  clean,  and  thus  to  stop  the  grievous  waste  of 
uarperpctual  dirtiness. 

Tnere  is  attached  to  almost  every  house  in  London  a  ciib« 
fard  or  two  of  permanent  olTensiveness,  kept  in  n  bos  peren- 
nially. The  box  is  called  a  dustbin.  It  is  sometimes  emptied, 
when  convenient  at  once  to  the  contractor  an<l  the  occupant; 
but  often  it  is  overllowing  with  ibc  refuse  and  the  gaibii;;e  of 
the  house  and  snillery.  It  would  appear  to  those  not  in  aulbo- 
rity  that  the  remornl  of  this  filth  from  day  to  day,  as  soon  as  it 
mccumulates,  would  be  a  wise  and  prudent  mctliod,  '^'vt,  not 
onlr  do  the  authorities  negleet  their  duty  in  the  streets,  nnd, 
iluMgb  ibey  periodically  'sweep'  them,  leave  the  rtwds  and 
S^sthwaya  in  a  general  slate  of  muddiness,  but  they  compel  the 
SMiUic  to  conserve  their  dirt  at  home.  A  notable  example  of 
^Uxnate  neglect  among  us  of  acknowledged  sanitary  science, 
^^•d  of  common  sense. 

Another  strange  display  of  wastefulness  is  that  connected 
"^vitb  our  streams  and  sewerage.  Pure  water  is  a  constant  and 
ubiquitous  necessity;  and  undiluted  sewage  is,  with  proper 
***«i»ent,  a  most  excellent  manure.  Vet  we  combine  the  two, 
^nd  make  of  them  a  dirty,  noxious  &uid  ;  which  again  has  di 
^H  itraiiMd  and  purified  at  great  expense,  and  with  iudilfcrent 

result. 
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iv«ult.  The  Btream  remains  polluted,  and  th«  in»aure  htu  loif 
the  chief  part  of  lU  former  valw*.  Thu  waste  is  ^enenl 
throughout  thr  country;  150,000,000  gnlloDS  oi  s«w«g«  an 
poured  into  thti  'Vhttmet,  daily.  It  it  ritmarkablc  bow  waiM 
and  filthiniTM  ajuiK^inli!  IngiMiior. 

Wnste  U,  for  tlte  most  part,  due  to  wnnt  of  thought.    Domestic 
people  deal,  as  tbey  would  say,  with  their  awa  business ;  and 
all  public  matters  are  to  tbem  auite  (aieiga.    They  have  nei«r 
been  consulted  about  any  public  benefit  or  possible  impron- 
m«nt ;  and  whrn  any  is  proposed  it  strikes  them  as  m  •dteOM't 
by  which   some  spiKTulntors  or  projectors  will  obtain  ihc  fiistr 
and   probably  the  only    iccoinpctnse.     Tlir  grtiat  value  of  ike 
County  ami  Toirn  Councils  ougiht  to  l>e,  that  quiet  people  Will 
be  able  to  lake  interest  in  local  matters  without  too  much  elTori, 
and  with  some  assurance  that  their  interests  and  their  wishes  will 
be  studiously  attended  to.   Thechicf  duty  of  the  Councillors  rill 
be  outside  of  thr  council  chamber.     They  should  seek  to  educatt 
their  own  constituents,  to  lay  hrfore  iJiein  the  drficicnciea  of  esck 
locality,  and  shew  with   technical   detail   and    wise    sU|;geition 
bow  tliese  multifarious  deficiencies  may  be  m.-ule  good.      Begin- 
ning with  the  water  supply  in  villages  throughout  tbv  country, 
■  search  should  now  be  made  for  the  best  means  of  getting  a  fiill 
honae-to-hoasc  supply  in  crcry  hamlet.    In  a  lar^  proportion  of 
our  Tillages  the  waste  of  opportunity  for  such  a  blessiltg  to  the 
people  is  amaxing.     In  one  village,  at  an  instance,  there  ii  in 
the  rectory  grounds  a  cv>nstant  spring  uf  water,  high  and  Isr^ 
enough  to  give  a  full  supply  up  to  the  se<x)nd  floor  of  evcrj 
cottage  in  the  place.     The  stream  runs  down  the  valley,  throu^b 
the  Tillage,  which  indeed  baa  been  csiabliiihed  there  for  centu- 
ries because  of  the  pure  water ;  and  the  villagers  liave  ever; 
day  to  carry  all  the  water  that  they  use  up  a  steep  hill.     Twice 
i-ach   day  the   cattle  from   the  neighbouring  farms  are  clrircs 
down  the  centre  of  the  village  to  the  stream  ;  and  from  tlii» 
fact  it  may  be    understood  tiow  great  must  be  the  ceasclesii 
pennaoent  defilement  of  the  roods  and  footway,  even  of  tbr 
stream  itself.     A  fraction  of  a  farthing  in  the  pound  on  tbr 
house  rental  would  relieve  the  thoroughfares  of  all  this  nuiiancr 
of  the  cattle  and  their  conseciucnces,  and   bring  comfott  s*^ 
convenience  into  every  peasant  s  home;  and  haif'-a-dozeD  OKB 
could  in  a  month  or  two  do  the  whole  work.     There  matt  I' 
hundreds  of  such   opportunities  throughout  tfac  country;  ^ 
tlte  Councillors  themselves  sh4>ulil  uiMlertake  to  seek  tbem  <Mt 

Let  it  at  once  be  understood  that  County  Councils  are  dc*  ^i 
be  made  mere  local  Parliaments;  they  art-  not  places  wh(n> 
first,  grievances  must  be  declared  and  satislied  before  ■■pptj  " 
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TntM;  th«jr  are  not  to  be  the  talking  opnortuaitiei  for  Tni» 
M'lf-Mvkm.  The  chief  object  n(  llie  CuunciU  U  adminUtrative ; 
Katl  tbo  chirf  Hutjr  of  tbe  members  of  the  Council  trill  bo  out  of 
cloon.  Tlie  Councillors  must  be  the  locnl  ceatros  of  opinion, 
will  the  chief  ronlrivcri  of  the  pby*irnl  aupplv  for  rarioui. 
public  needs.  This  then  will  be  their  'counsel,'  quietly  nnit 
fneticMy  made,  and  given  when  l\iey  meet.  And  wiUi  this 
popular  and  careful  method  of  procedure,  watte  throughout  tbe 
Kingdom  will  be  sleadfastlj  abated,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
creaae  of  prosperity  and  comfort  will  result. 

To  turn  from  absolute  necessities  to  thingsof  luxury,  weal wnys 

find  in  wAStrfulnrsssomeevidenceofignornncnand  vanity.    The 

prices  that  nrr  pnid  )>v  piirchnsers  fi>r  rftrilies  nf  various  kinds 

are  largely  swellcvl  by  apprehension  lest,  as  others  hid  so  much, 

ttie  reul  value  might  be  more  ttian  is  discernible.     There  is  a 

•lignified,  sincere  delight  in  what  is  beautiful  in   nature  and 

in  art,  but  there  is  frequently  much  foolish  ranitv  at  being  its 

possessor ;  and  to  satisfy  this  vanity  prices  are  run  up  tn  most 

ridiculous  amounts.     These  price*  do  not  indicate  the  value  of 

Ibese  rarities  ;  they  merely  manifest  the  folly  of  the  bidders,  and> 

(lie  ra;reg)ous  folly  of  the  purchasers ;  and,  were  these  people 

vue  instead  of  foolish,  they  would  be  ashamed  instead  of  proudi 

o(  ib«ir  absurd  expenditure,  and  their  high-priced  acquirement. 

Pictures  by  the  ntii  masters,  and  by  fashionahle  modem  painters, 

often  fetch  ten  limes  their  reasonable  value.     This  is  no  benefit 

to  art,  whatever  may  be  the  pecuniary   gain  to  the  succeufuli 

aniat.     Nothing  is  more  obvious,  with   resjjeci  to  both  the  old. 

maatera  and  to  the  men  of  our  own  time,  than   that  as  they 

became  the  fashion,  and  their  pay  or  prices  rose,  their  work 

fell  oflT;  and,  though  the  artistic  power  might  perhaps  remain, 

its  demonstrations  were  inferior,     Tlie  men  unhappily  '  got  on  ' 

into  tbe  sphiTcs  of  luxury;  and  they  then  dulv  wasted  their 

nrtlslic  suhstnnce  in  expi^nstve  living, 

Perhapi  no  grtater  waste  is  made  in  every  condition  of  society 
and  throughoal  the  Kingdom,  than  in  the  various  items  of  intoxi* 
c&ting  and  '  refreshing'  drinks.  Apart  mtirely  from  the  mixed 
qnntions  of  morality,  and  what  is  called  'teetotalism,'  wise 
abstention  would  save  annually  above  one  hundred  millions 
rterling  in  unwholesome  <lrinking.  Wine  and  other  forms  of 
alcohol,  and  tea  and  other  'chiwring'  slimulnnlx,  may  he  r|uite 
suitable  for  some  ;  and,  moderately  used,  (juite  wholesome.  But 
in  drinking,  as  In  eating,  [Mtople  act  us  if  without  intelligence, 
like  herds ;  forgetting  that  the  cattle  have  one  beverage  only, 
sod  bat  limited  diversity  of  food,  and  >o  need  small  discrimi- 
nstioR  in  respect  of  *  what  is  put  before  them.'  Men  and  women, 
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who  KTC  rrckoncd  as  omnirnrn  in  rnml  nnd  ilnnk,  wlim 
plifKical  and  ncrvout  slittcs  kir  nlw>ji  mobile,  and  .are  all 
(liv<-ne  in  e.sich  iiKlividunl  from  ntt  l)i«  Kut,  jet  folluw  ib 
cuHVL-nttoniiliiii-*  in  fiiot),  with  little  varintion  and  witb  er« 
less  intelliK<-'nci-.  'I'lmy  seidoui  ir-ek  to  take  that  quantitj-  u 
kind  ulono,  and  at  such  times,  as  may  be  <;ui.id  for  thrm 
indeed  thej-  hardly  ever  have  ditcovcml  what  i»  gwid  or  vrbi 
is  Iwd  for  each  peculiar  Irmperaoicnt.  The  questiMn  of  lb 
UK  or  the  abuK!  of  stimulnting  drinks  has  been  too  mucb^ 
quLiliun  of  tome  new,  fnntitiuus  '  principle '  or  other;  wbii 
U  to  insisted  on  by  its  supporters  as  to  be  made  a  public  nni 
■ance.  That  inluxicanis  are  u*ed  lo  great  excess  is  tni 
enough  ;  but  non- intoxicants,  as  they  arc  called,  like  tea  m 
colTcc,  arc  possibly  as  often  used  injuriously.  There  ii  il 
human  nature  infinite  diversity  of  power  and  endurance  in  th 
general  and  nervous  energy,  and  in  tligcstion  and  astimilalioa 
and  a  man  of  high-strung  nervous  tempi-ramenl,  bearing  I 
temperance  orator  describing  the  effects  of  alcohol,  might  cs 
it  all  by  similar  effects  of  tea,  'the  cup  thai  cheers  and  no 
inebriates.'  Even  the  faculty  seldom  appear  to  recognise  tb 
injurious  results  of  this  refreshing  beverage.  The  poet  Cowpc 
s<rems  to  have  l>cen  its  slave  and  rictiin.  Coleridge  abused  i 
use,  and  took  to  lauilanum.  The  Knglisli  Opium  ICater  Wt 
describes  its  bad  result.  Tin?  Chinese  as  a  nation  are  Mt 
drinkers,  and  addicte<l  to  the  other  subtle  drug.  The  altenu' 
tion  of  excitement  and  depression  in  the  votaries  of  Ira  il 
evidence  of  its  unsuilability  for  many  people  as  a  slimoljoL 
■Melancholia  and  reliKious  mania  arc  often  to  he  traced  to  in 
habitual  use;  and  suicides,  and  even  munlera,  may  be  doe  n 
the  reaction  from  the  cheerfulness  of  tea. 

The  ({uestion  of  the  ate  of  any  kind  of  food,  stimulaliagM 
otherwise,  is  entirely  pprtonal.  To  say  that  because  oneiDsail 
injured  by  execs*  anotln-r  man  should  perfectly  abstain  is  iwtft 
alnurd.  Probably  more  men  are  injured  by  exoessiro 
than  by  excess  iu  alcohol :  and  arc  nc  therefore  bound,  f( 
encouragement  and  aid  of  those  who  need  conversion  from  cxctM 
to  cease  to  eat  at  all  of  things  well  flavounsd?  To  say  tb* 
those  who  are  not  injum)  should  abstain  is  but  to  make  s  Is* 
without  the  due  preamble.  Men  vary,  not  from  one  anotfaetnolj 
but  they  differ  from  themselves  in  different  circumstances  ui'^ 
various  periods  of  life.  There  is  no  absolute  rule,  ret[ 
any  food  or  drink,  for  all  men  ;  one  man  is  not  to  be  com 
by  other  men  in  his  entirely  and  strictly  personal  aiFaira,  b^' 
each  man  is  to  he  '  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mii>d.'  Eu" 
mind,  however,  should  be  open  to  j>enuasion ;  and  persostMii 
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in  the  quottion  of  habilan]  foocl  shoulil  be  iliitinctly  of  sin 
riperitni-nt.il  mirt.  Kncti  mnn  i»  proviilnl  with  inlcUigenrc  for 
hi)  <iwti  prescn  ntimi ;  but  tlir  pity  in  that  men  nrglt-cl  tbii 
jicrcioiu  gifl  nf  tntlividunl  mind  in  thrir  pi^nlinr  coacifms. 
rhf)-  do  as  other*  du,  Thvy  eat  and  drink  wilh  frewioro,  while 
litvare  so  young;  and  active  thai  the  system  overcomes  the 
iajnioat  attack  ;  but  a«  men  advance  a  Utile  further  into  life, 
Mclirr  not  qailc  so  agile,  then  be;;in  the  troubles  that  te»,  rolTee, 
sitobol,  nnd  innny  kinds  of  even  simple  food,  and  stimuUnli,  and 
CMdiments  inflict  upnn  the  raielew  anil  the  incwnsiderato,  as 
vtll  as  »n  the  intemperate  nn<l  immoderate  consumer,  tiaurh 
mkii  should  discover  for  himielf  irliat,  and  linw  much,  and 
«ben,  to  eat  and  tirink,  at  x^v^-nl  pvrifKls,  and  in  the  varied 
nioditioos  of  bis  life ;  his  urgAiiiam  mum  be  rccognixed  by  its 
|>0Mes9or  as  a  healthy,  life-Ionj;  study  and  a  happy  care. 

This  preface  or  :ipo)ogy  is  duo  lo  the  demand  for  a  cessation 
fiT  the  monstrous  annual  waste  in  stimulants.  Those  who  hnrr 
aicd  a  sound  intellif;ence  upon  this  subject  testify,  that  the 
mount  of  every  kindof  stimulnnt  and  narcotic  used  in  England 
ii  at  present  most  ciorbitnnlly  in  excvss  of  what  is  gnwi  for  (be 
niotumers,  Pndiahly  lhr<t--(|U[Utcrs,  possiblv  some  nineleen- 
Iwrnlielhs  of  our  annual  bill  for  almhol  and  'cheering'  slimu- 
Isnls  in  various  forms  mt^ht  be  got  rid  of,  and  lh«  population 
would  be  quite  as  much  the  bciier  for  tbe  change. 

It  might  be  well  to  institute  another  temperance  associAtion 
in  which  individuality  in  men  should  be  distinctly  recognised, 
lod  by  which  information  on  the  quality  and  inflHenc«^  of 
v»rioU8  comestibles  in  various  circumstances  of  the  age  and 
iifr  nf  those  that  uw  ihrm  should  be  generally  indicated.  Most 
men  now  are  living  living  would  perhaps  l>c  morct  appropristely 
•^pressivff-in  complete  or  very  general  ignornuce  of  the  rflect 
'if  what  they  daily  feed  ujion ;  and  which,  although  they  for  a 
moment  may  enjoy  the  food,  loo  fre(]nentty  mulu  in  permanent 
tkalement  or  negation  of  cnjovment. 

However,  the  great  annual  outlay  in  cscessivc  fmnl  and 
'bink  is  but  a  portion  of  the  national  amount  of  waste.  In 
'j>o(!on  more  particularly,  but  lai^ly  ihroughnul  Kngland, 
the  general  expenditure  is  much  Wvond  a  prudent  and  judicious 
outlay,  Tratlespeople  sometimes  tell,  and  always  have,  unfor- 
'uaately,  documents  to  show,  how  large  is  tbe  proportion  of 
'licii  customers  who  are  permanently  in  debt.  These  people 
^ir  all  living  in  a  state  of  pilil'ul  pretentiousness;  competing 
O'iih  each  other  in  their  lolly.  And  with  all  Ibis  waste, 
"niiety,  and  trouble,  they  are,  on  an  nver.ige,  in  just  the  same 
tiatioDBbip  and  relative  position  to   each  other,  and  among 
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th«inK:lv«s,  as  if  thrj  nil  hntl  bncn   intelligently   eoonuntial 
and  witcly  prudent.     All  tlieir  iclteme*  have  be«R — nnil  hen  it 
the  great  pity  »f  it — >quite  without  the  longcil-for,  anxioiulj- 
dvsired  re«ult.      They  clamber  up  the  weary  stairs  willi  mndt 
ado,  and  find  each  other  on  the  landing  face  to  face,  jiiit  u 
they  ini);ht  have  met  dawnttatrs  ;  but  now  ridiculously  fluslrrfiJ, 
and    quite  ill   at  ease.      And  many  people  spend   their   livct 
oa  tbis  attractive  treadmill,  and  are  proud  of  it.     Fretentioos 
paupt-risin  has,  for  some,  amaxtng  rec:on4lite  attractions ;  utd 
they   live    it   through,   ap|>arently   insensible  to   the   disgnoe 
and  degradattun,  with  no  reputable  care  for  money  matters, 
and  no   sejise  of    wise  economy.      Others,   however,   who  by 
nature  are  considerate  and  apprehensive,  when  they  fall  inU> 
the  ways  of  wastefulness  and  vanity,  booome  the  victims  of  a 
life-long  torlnrc.     People  for  the  most  part  of  but  feeble  iadi- 
vidunlity,  with  little  fortitude  nf  mind,  of  energy  or  indnstri, 
they  pine  anny,  and  ilJe,  by  reason  of  the  constant  worry  and 
anxiety;  and  so  their  lives  are  wostcil,  merely  that  they  nuj 
spend  more  money  than  they  actually  own. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  gain  the  friendly  interest  of  those 
who  arp  in  good  position,  in  behalf  of  these  poor  wcAklinp? 
If  our  people  of  strong  character  and  ample  means  would  make 
it  understood  that  they  judge  others  by  n  higher  standard  tliso 
the  standard  nf  appearanct!  or  of  aflluenee ;  and  that  among 
thcni'  those  who  generously  confer  are  more  esteemed  thau  ihotr 
who  greedily  desire,  or  presumptuously  aim,  there  might  br  s 
revulsion  from  the  paltry  sentiments  of  half  the  world,  Al 
times  it  is  especially  important  that  oor  strong  men  should 
employ  their  strength  beneficently ;  and  at  present  there  i> 
ample  need  for  some  such  influence.  Might  there  not,  aioatf 
the  great  variety  of  fasliions  thai  invade  us,  be  a  fashion  ti 
economy  ? 

But  then  there  is  the  theory,  that  extravagant  expeudilnre  U 
•i^od  for  trade  I  As  well  declare  that  tea  is  good  for  tcapKk. 
The  concern  of  every  man  of  sense  is  not  for  trade,  bat  for  ibe 
men  who  trade.  Trade  is  a  method  only,  not  an  object  or  m 
end ;  and  trade  itself  is  best  supported  by  economy  of  nntliT.  •" 
that  capital  may  be  accumulated  constantly,  by  added  inun^ 
for  further  trade.  Were  nothing  spent  on  things  that  arc  ov 
reasonably  enjoyable,  there  ne*-d  be  no  great  class  of  f^ 
among  lu.  The  demerit  of  our  present  state  of  trade  is  tb^ 
two-thirds  of  all  the  articles  for  sale  are  either  noxious,  yiaror- 
less,  or  of  a  fictitious  value ;  and  tbat  they  conduce  to  ■" 
intelligent,  or  healthy  physical  enjoyment.  They  arc,  mw 
over,  totally  unreproductive. 
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This  unpFMluctivttncsa  of  so  much  popular  espnndiiurc  is  th« 
great  cause  of  what  it,  hy  inrminn,  <^n)le<l  lh«  iturpluingc  of 
population.  The  vaptlal  that  xhnuli]  accumuiair,  nii<i  ihu* 
employ  the  constanily  iner«a>ing  number*  of  the  people,  is 
ilestroycd  by  watte  ia  ouiUy  and  consamptioa.  Though  a 
nun  that  cats  and  driolcB  too  much,  a  woman  that  spends 
largely  on  hn-  trashy  dress,  cmAx  docs  what  foolish  people  sny 
IS  good  for  trade,  the  good  is  wholly  past ;  and  for  thr  prcs4-nt 
snd  the  future  notliing  ^oikI  can  romn  of  th^irxpcnditiire.  The 
capital  in  gon«,  expended  in  ill-henllh  and  vanity  ;  whereas 
with  moderation  and  ffvA  sense  tlie  wasteful  outlay  would  liavo 
been  aroided ;  the  cash  would,  as  capita),  have  heen  available 
for  further  enterprise,  and  for  the  employment  of  the  popnlation 
even  in  excess  of  its  continual  increase,  so  that  wa|^s  would  all 
tend  to  rise  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  people  would  he  tyitcmati- 
cally  benefited.  The  apparent  surpiusai^  of  population  i*  the 
direct  lexuh  of  epidemic  wastefulness,  which  stops  employment 
by  annihilating  capital.  It  is  a  sound  and  circumspect  economy 
that,  nt  the  year's  end,  and  eventually,  will  provide,  with  constant 
increment,  for  the  in<Teasing  population,  and  be  good  for  trade. 

Allhou<;h  the  working  classes  are  the  greatest  sultcrers  from 
the  cnjmmon,  customary  watte,  they  are  themselves  perhaps  the 
greMsat  wastrels.  In  proportion  to  their  incomes  they  spend 
moTB  on  mere  consumption  and  on  vanities  than  any  other 
cIbh.  The  enormous  drink  bill  of  the  nation  is  due  chieJiy  to 
excess  in  those  least  able  to  afford  it,  and  who  suffer  most  from 
its  pernicious  influence.  In  former  times  the  working  men 
were  also  men  of  power,  and  in  workmen's  art  of  nil  kinds  took 
a  recogni/ed  position  in  the  wotld.  They  had  due  reverence 
knd  respect  for  their  i-^mdilion  a»  the  great  producing  class,  the 
broad,  uhiquitotu  foundation  of  Society.  When  working  men 
were  satisfied  with  workmanlike  simplicity  their  caslt  accumu- 
latpd  ;  and  as  age  advanced  they  gradually  rose  above  the  sphere 
and  the  necessity  of  manual  labour.  They  retired,  well  proyided 
for;  and  then  their  children  took  their  plaw-,  in  due  succession. 
Probably  Iwo-thinls  of  the  proprietary  families  throughout  the 
kingdom  hnye  arisen  during  the  last  hundred  years  from 
working  men  who  were  not  fuotishly  ashamed  of  their  condi- 
tion, but  who,  honouring  it,  lived  simply,  so  as  to  nit.-un  the 
competency  that  the  providence  of  nature  gives  to  those  who 
diligently  labour  and  abstain  from  folly.  The  '  oppression ' 
that  so  many  working  men  complain  of  Js  entirely  of  their  own 
contriving -,  they  thcmwlves  kci-p  their  condition  low.  Were 
Ihey  not  vain  and  wasteful,  they,  with  honesty  and  cultivated 
skill,  would  stucly  rite.     Trustworthy,  able  working  men  are 
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atwaja  in  demanil ;  at  pTrs«-nt,  there  arc  mnie  ^x)  placc>  tbaq 
good  men  to  fill  tlicm.  The  (irtt  nrrr*!  of  wotking  tR«a,  in 
ordrr  \i>  a  i^fanntilion  of  their  gcnnntl  conditiun,  it  iheir  >clf< 
Tcfnrtn  ;  and  ■u<:h  » If- reverence  ai  will  came  them  to  abandaiil 
spuriciuc  liixur)-,  and  lake  to  decent,  reuonable  thrift. 

One  fi>nn  of  wise  exjwDditure,  distinctly  fcood  for  tradp,  ami 
for  the  working  classes,  would  be  a  great  lat<>ral  extension  of 
our  railway-  sytlcni,  with  a  woll-adTised  reduction  of  the  farrf 
for  pn&M-ngcrs.  In  railway  locomotion  thrrc  is,  under  th« 
present  system  of  competing  companins,  great  waste  of  me-uit 
and  opportunity,  and  <;orrespondinK  dixaitvAntnge  both  to  ilitf 
public  and  \a  the  companies  themselves,  'i'he  officiuls  on  each 
line  are  very  jealous  of  the  inlerfeteace  of  their  rirala,  and  eren 
of  their  friends.  Their  object  is  to  keep  all  things  quit^ 
Mrugbt  in  their  own  sphere,  so  that  no  ventures  that  require 
incrensed  attention  and  resource  may  be  demanded.  Thus  it  ii 
that  throughout  England  there  is  frequently  n  want  of  prnpcc 
physical  connection  and  convenient  continuation  of  train  trafii^ 
on  two  adjacfint  systems  under  dilTcrent  managements.  Ered 
wlien  linu  have  been  agiproved  by  Parliament,  and  mule  ai 
necessary  junctions,  tlie  coanecltou  sometimes  is  not  formed^ 
Her  Majesty,  a  few  years  since,  when  on  her  way  from  Wiodsoij 
to  King's  Lynn  and  S&ndriugham,  should  have  proceeded  t>\  the 
Junction  Ilailway  straight  to  Toltenham.  But  as  no  physiii 
connection  had  been  made  at  HamptleM)  llcAth,  Her  MajcstJ 
was  ^akena  long  journey  round  by  StratfonI ;  thrice  the  time  anl 
thrke  the  distance  of  the  proper,  shorter  route  that  PuliameiT 
had  sanctioned,  but  which  the  two  companies  have  for  a  nuartj 
of  a  century  not  made  available.  In  other  districts,  or  indeed  i 
almost  every  district,  similar  obstructive  policy  is  manifest! 
various  ways.  The  waste,  the  inconvenience  to  the  public,  i 
the  consequent  injury  to  the  shareholders,  is  evident  to  alf 
(liose  who  might  perhaps  be  troubled,  for  a  lime,  by  the 
meats  necessary  for  a  bencGcial  change.  Not  only  are  | 
present  means  of  through  communication  thus  neglected,! 
new  lines,  lianstersely  to  the  general  routes,  are  not  promiij 
and  in  many  jiacts  the  easiest  way  to  get  across  the  coucilt 
to  join  the  hunt. 

Our    railway  managers   and  chairmen  are    but   gene 
division,  clever  in  their  local  way,  hut  not,  by  their 
position,  fit  to  make  the  most  of  the  grand  railway  army  ' 
country,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  whole  nation, 
the  piesent  system  is  maintained   it  should  hit  subject 
supervision   and   contnd  uf  a   superior  power,   which 
contrive  and  order  such  co-o|>cratiou  and  conjunction 


all  ftOjftcpnt  ritilvftys,  and  such  Kjuilnblc  ivconsiileralian  of  the 
fitm  as  wiiuld  ntTon)  tlir  public  cvvry  ndvanta^  that  i>  ilui^ 
from  tbe  great  piiwrr*  ami  privileges  tliat  bare,  ciprpssly  f(ii- 
ilir  public  brnefit,  been  cronferrMl  by  Parlintncnt.  Railwavs 
as  an  itittitutii>u  are  of  cuursv  progrvHive,  nnit  tbr  impulse 
fur  iulvance  may  come  at  timet  from  those  vrbi>  um:  them,  quite 
a>  well  aa  from  the  railway  speculators  and  proprietors.  Of 
late  there  has  been  much  stagnation  in  the  railwiiy  world. 
Some  foolish  litigation,  and  the  expedition  of  the  trains  to 
Scotlntul,  have  l>een,  with  the  Severn  and  the  Mersey  tunnels, 
nnd  the  Forth  bridge,  tlie  ("hief  demonstrations  of  nrtivity  that 
liave  excited  public  interest.  We  are  now  dnublr  wasting  time 
by  this  prolonged  neglect ;  and  waste  of  lime  is  money  per- 
manently waded.  A  strong,  orerseeing,  arbitmlitig,  and  direct- 
ing minister  of  railways  is  required,  who  will  report  from  rear 
to  year  of  what  has  been  clfecled,  and  of  what  has  yet  to  be 
promoted,  promptly  and  not  tardilr.  but  in  intelligent  antici- 
pation of  the  general  public  nee<l.  The  warp  of  our  great 
railway  system  is,  fur  our  present  nectls,  almost  completed  ;  but 
the  wtiof  requires  much  extensii>n  and  ex[Kinsi«n  to  make  the 
greal  network  perfect,  Itiiilway  managers  have  not  yet  learnt 
how  much  their  business  would  increase  were  such  cheap,  rapid, 
aiu)  convenient  cross-country  routes  provided. 

This  question  of  complete<l  railways  is  a  part  of  the  great 
nocstion  of  our  national  security.  If  n  system  of  cross-country 
liors  were  thoroughly  developed  the  defensive  force  of  iCngland 
vuuld  be  enormously  increaseil.  In  war  mobility  and  swifln^s 
are  essential  In  succi-u,  and  an  enemy  would  seek  to  make 
his  diief  attack  where  ruilway  lines  are  not  available  for  the 
'lefenders.  If  we  now  make  our  railway  net  complete  in  timo 
vf  peace,  we  need  not  when  war  comes  be  taken  at  a  ditad- 
iiniage. 

This  leads  directly  to  the  wondrous  impotence  of  our  home 
Wuntccn.  That  something  like  a  quarter  of  n  million  of 
Jaaag,  ahle-bndietl,  willing  men  should  be  allowed  to  spend 
■tieirtime  and  energy  and  even  cash,  to  be  but  half  vHicienl  is 
>  nuracle  of  waste  and  of  uhiurdily.  These  Volunteers,  a  force 
I  rRi>j[niiEe<l  *  unequal  merit,  and  not  fully  disciplined,  inferior 
jo  knowledge  and  in  preparation,'  arc  tit  present,  in  tbcir 
■nconpleie  and  inarticulate  condition,  but  a  means  of  weakness 
'"  the  country  ;  a.  mere  clement  of  strength,  an*!  not  a  real, 
'^lirabie  power.  They  are  to  Englishmen  a  method  of  delu- 
^cn,  and  to  the  enemy  an  invitation  to  invade  a  people  who 
"1  military  matters  can  be  capable  of  such  egregious  folly  as  to 
we  the  flower  of  their  youth  and  manboo<i   systematically 
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onprepftred  for  war.  Wnr  is  n  cotnplrx  endnvour,  and  an 
army  i>  a  en m plicated  aad  arti^iulati;  nuurliine.  Its  parts  sr«  all 
rrquim]  for  iu  vitality  and  usefulness  ;  to  Intrc  a  lincb-pin  oat 
may  ho  dvstruction.  Wbat  th«n  is  Dip  meanint;  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  fi^bting  men  without  equipment?  They  arc  truly  a 
only  food  for  powder ;  and  the  nation  that  afaould  trait  itself  to  wk 
auch  defenders  would  br  tclf- betrayed.*  ^ 

It  U  tH>t '  marching '  Volunteers,  or  men  that  carry  rifltrs,  that 
are  wanted,  bnt  an  army  fit  at  two  davt'  oolire  for  immediate 
war.  A  few  months'  drill  and  target  practice  will  tiring  any 
body  uf  n!4Tuits  up  tu  tbt!  present  standard  of  our  Volunteers; 
am)  yet  the  corps  would  be  distinctly  inefficient  in  the  field. 
This  inefficiency  is  waste ;  there  is  indeed  no  waste  so  repre- 
hensible as  incomplete  insurance  ag;ainst  a  possible  surprise ; 
yet  ever  since  the  VoluntMrs  have  been  embodied,  this  i;mi 
waste  has  been  a  constant  and  delusive  burden  on  the  nation. 
Volunteers  without  accomplished  offiwirs  ore  not  an  onny; 
and  their  mnvementit  have  no  military  fte(^d»m,  but  are  only  an 
elaboniK:  pKMt;  step,  [Ktinfully  perfontied,  with  dtre  monotony, 
'i'o  make  the  system  work,  there  should  at  once  be  prcjiarntioD 
made  uii  paper  for  the  full  equipment  of  an  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand  men ;  horse,  foot,  artillerv,  and  commissariat,  and 
military  train,  with  known,  responsible  commanders,  and  with 
every  preparation  for  an  unexpected,  swift  emergency.  This, 
witliin  a  tncTlvetnimth,  stiouht  be  carrieil  i>ut  from  paper  into 
actual  fact  ;  anil  by  the  end  uf  this  year,  which  is  soit]  to  be 
our  peaceful  respite,  everything,  and  every  man  ond  horse, 
should  be  so  ready  and  instructed  that  the  [>ressure  of  a  battel). 
in  bis  office,  by  the  minister  of  war  should  put  four  hundred 
thousand  Volunteers  in  tine^  from  Portsmouth  to  Caithness,  ja 
thirty  hours.  \Verc  this  possible,  wbat  nation,  or  what  group 
of  nations,  would  pnrtend  to  invade  us? 

It  has  lieen  said  that  Volunteers  are  not  to  bff  regarded  ai 
a  mobile  and  campaigning  force ;  they  would  be  kept  in 
fortresses  and  arsenals ;  told  off  to  dockyards  and  commercisi 
porta  to  lif;ht  behind  the  earthworlcB.  7  bis  is  nonsense.  Op 
the  Continent,  behind  the  twelve  millions  nf  the  first  line  in 
war,  there  arc  twelve  millions  more,  at  least,  for  fortress  del; : 
and  for  us  the  siipnnnnunted  Vnhinlecrs,  the  Ixiys,  ami  womM. 
and  old  men  must  work  the  Armstrong  guns,  whrrerer  tltcyimj 
bappeii  to  be  found,  an<t  leave  tlic  Volunteers  to  meet  the  eaeoj- 
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As  lo  our  rcKulart  they  will   be    folly  occupied   abroad,  in 
indis,  in  Irclandf  and  at  home  in  'stifTcnin);'  the  Volunlecrs. 

Bat  thtr  expense?  Of  aurtc,  war  is  expensive;  and  the 
duty,  at  the  prr^mt  time,  of  peaceful  men  is  to  make  wars  of 
mere  invasion  ln)[M^le«»ly  eipeniire.  Our  good  neighbours  are 
■II  striving  to  do  this;  and  it  behoves  us,  as  a  nation  not 
without  a  stiare  nf  wisdom,  to  acknowledge  a  iv«ll-manifestc<I 
truth,  and  to  confurm  ourselves  to  facts.  We  did  not  start  or 
qniekly  follow  this  expensive  war  game  ;  but  it  will  be  folly 
if  wc  so  refuse  to  play  the  game  that  we  become  the  fated 
subjects  of  the  frim  renltty.  It  may  be,  it  seems  even  pro- 
bable, that  this  vast  warlike  prrpnmttnn  is  a  providential  meani 
— a  way  so  indireet  an<)  rounilalxiut  is  charade riitically  'pro 
vidmttai' — to  make  an  entl  of  wara.  If  this  is  likely,  then 
iet  Kngland  do  her  share  in  the  good  work.  Let  us  eombitic 
with  Cbrisieiidom  in  genera)  in  sucb  amaxing  armaments  that 
oo  one  living  would  presume  or  dare  lo  put  tbem  into  ojiero- 
lion.  Peace  then  will  be  compulsory  and  final ;  and  the  swords 
migh  twell  be  turned  to  ploughshares,  since  they  had,  in  Jact, 
become  too  heavy  to  be  wiehlral. 

In  tbe  meantime  we  have  still  to  do  our  warlike,  peaccliil 
duty.  Xeitlier  time  nor  space  would  serve  to  enumerate  the 
nultiplieil  deficieneies  in  tbe  military  guidaiioe  and  the  eqnip- 
ment  of  our  Wdunleers.  As  lo  the  value  of  tliese  attvdute 
defects,  it  may  be  likened  to  providing  every  man  with  a  good 
rifle  barrel,  but  with  neither  stock  nor  lock.  The  element  of 
the  machine  is  there,  but  what  should  make  it  move  and  act  is 
oon-exislent.  This  is  a  great  saving;  hut  it  also  is  a  donbtfnl 
and  ambiguous  species  of  economy.  Kvcn  our  railway  managers 
vrould  think  their  economical  reserve  of  locomotives  but  a  waste 
without  the  lioilers  and  the  driving  wheels.  Did  ever  any 
naliiin  but  the  English  so  ill-treat  those  willing  to  defend  tbem  ? 
Our  young  Volunteers,  *  in  case  of  actual  invasion,'  would  be 
Qncmpmred  and  unprovided  ;  and,  to  save  them  from  annibi 
lation,  they  should  be,  as  Pitt  once  humorously  suggested, 
*sent  out  of  (ho  country.'  Our  compassionating  kinsmen,  in 
America  or  at  the  antipodes,  might  then  equip  them  ;  and 
when  England,  having  aulTcred  (tevastntton,  had  been  put  to 
ransom  for  some  thousand  millions  sterling,  and  had  lost  her 
Imlian  Kmpire,  then  the  Volunteers  might  be  quite  ready  to 
nMnm,  and  valorously  defend  her. 

Instead  of  this,  it  would  be  well  in  our  short  twelvemonth  of 
expected  peace    to    organize    a   'regular'    and  Volanteer   staff 
I    corps,   to    be    entrusted    with    the  scientific    home   defence    of 
^^^^imL     OfKeers'ftota  e£ch  branch  of  the  aervice,  in  small 
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groups  of  two  or  thmr,  might  make  n  jirrsonal  aad   JclaileJ 
survey  of  ihr  Unitwl  Kingilom  ;  a  surroy  »o  complete  tbnt  each 
young  ofBn:r  should  h.-ivo  liis  local  tnnmoinnila  fur  tUc  rondactfl 
of  n  irgulnr  c.imp.tigii.     The  roiiult  nnd  railrunJc,  lanU  con-B 
touts,  thi!  wntirrwu^s  am]  barlioun,  r.vt^ti  thu  vrmxJs  and  bedgcs,! 
slioulil  t>o  iiottid.     Quurters,  und  the  lut-ans  nnd  mcihiHls  fi>r^ 
the  ouiiinussnriat,  the  lines  of  comhinniion  and  commuiiicatioii, 
should  be  well  traced  out ;  and  everything  should  be  complelely  M 
registered  and  docketed    at   tb©   War  Oflice.     Tliesc    surveys' 
being  made,  a  conference,  still  of  both  scrrices,  sboulU  employ 
tlicmsclvcs  in  schemes  of  possible  invasion,  and  of  conspqncDt  ■ 
defence;  nnd  many  a  scicntifit^  Incal  slintegist  will  perhaps  be  I 
l(>und  among  our  younger  ofhcers.     When,  lurlhi-r,  all  bos  brca 
well  dune  to  mak<-  the  \oluntn-rs  efiit-ient  as  a  iniliuu'y  forre, 
the  public  will  have  been  by  interested  (ibtervation  ihorou^blt 
instructed  in  the  matter.     They  will   then,   themselves,  take 
care  that  in  the  future  the  imperial  forces,  land  and  aea,  sbsU 
be  no  longer  left  unready  in  the  smallest  item  for  a  possible 
iinmcdi.-ite  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Our  \'<>lunleers,  at  present,  in  their  incomplete  and  frajflBrn- 
tary  state,  n-rnll  to  mind  the  melancholy  vision  of  'the  vsllev 
which  was  full  iif  bones.'  'There  were  very  many  in  tlw 
valley ;  and,  lo,  they  were  very  dry.'  The  inquiry  comet  U 
tmce,  'Can  these  bones  live^  I}y  'propliecy,*  aiitl  'noist.' 
aiul  '  (baking,*  the  bonca  came  together  '  bone  to  bis  bone^*  SDif 
then  the  sinews  and  the  flesh  were  added,  and  the  coVflJo; 
skin.  The  '  four  winds' sent  breath  into  tbem,  so  that  ihc*' 
all  might  live;  and  then  they  'ttoml  up  upon  their  feel,  *i 
exceeding  great  army.'  Will  some  xeer  among  us  'propbtsj, 
and  make  a  noise,  and  raise  the  wind,  that  our  incorponlt 
defenders  also  may  become  at  once  a  real  army  ? 

A  sound  method  by  which  the  defences  of  the  country  iboaU 
be  made  of  personal  and  social  interest  to  the  public  is  tlirvujl' 
oral  intormnlion,  with  appropriate  local  illustrations.  lo  A' 
Arsenal  at  Berlin,  after  the  Oanisli  War,  there  was  exhiblcf^ 
a  model  of  the  tines  and  operations  at  Ouppel  ;  and,  ernj 
half-hour,  or  so,  throughout  tlic  day,  the  public  were  adinitK^ 
in  oonvcnient  numbers,  to  hear  a  short  lecture  from  a  np^ 
commissioned  officer  on  the  engagements  there  lietwcen  tbt 
Prussians  and  the  Danes.  Nothing  could  have  been  eonirirt' 
more  likely  to  arouse  the  inieiest  of  the  people  in  the  »rie«* 
and  the  art  of  war.  Thousands  were  thus  instructed  ;  and,  D' 
doubt,  in  the  Sadowa  Campaign  the  letv>ns  learnt  in  the  AtteP>l 
at  Berlin  were  not  forgotten.  If  the  mainicnnncc  and  the  o- 
tension  of  our  national  defences  is  for  the  liiturc  to  be  jiutiG^ 
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it  mutt  be  by  ai)'>pting  tlie  inslructive  method  of  the  military- 
it  iicrlin. 

But  iliit  invifrorktin^  public  interest  matt  be  chiefly  IockI. 
Lucnl  men,  nnd  womrn,  cannot  comprehend  the  military 
iateretts  of  the  whole  vi  Britain;  though  they  may  be  quiiR 
proficient  in  the  details  of  their  own  locality.  This  meant 
that  every  district  in  the  kingdom  inu«t  pf>i»^»  its  local  army, 
perfect  and  complele  ;  with  arxirnaU  and  TorlreHet,  dockyards 
and  ijuns  :  and  the  accnunis  of  each  divisional  command  should 
be  detailed  for  local  criticism.  There  is  no  su^eslion  here  of 
nny  diminution  of  the  central  chief  authority.  An  army  is 
L-uenlially  a  hierarchy  ;  and  the  chief  commander  must  be  abso- 
late,  with  other  C)aaii-sh8olutc  commands  in  due  subonlinntion. 
ilut  we  are  dealing  for  a  democratic  power ;  and  nur  great  aim 
must  be  to  kn-p  and  treat  it  a*  a  power,  and  not  as  an  infirmity. 
We  have  to  make  Kn^l.-tnd  strung ;  a»d  this  is  only  to  be  done 
by  a  direct  apjical  to  llie  inteliigcnce  and  interest  of  the  people. 
Make  the  army  and  the  navy  papular,  and  in  a  sense  local,  and 
both  the  services  will  gain  a  popular  support  of  which  we  now, 
with  our  exclusive,  or  secluded,  systein  have  no  reoonl  or 
example.  Kvery  one  who  is  informed  at  all  knows  well  that 
our  defences,  even  with  the  present  large  proposals,  will  be 
vastly  insufTicirnt ;  and  we  also  know  the  reason  why.  \o 
Government  dare  make  a  full  demand  for  ail  tltat  is  re(|uircd, 
because  the  jwople  would  not  even  partly  understand  the  need, 
the  method,  or  the  value  of  the  outlay.  The  lirat  duty  of  the 
<>nvernmem  is  to  obtain  the  full  support  of  an  instructed 
nation;  not  of  people  who  rote  money  in  n  smre.  If  each 
district  could  behold  its  local  army,  and  lis  navy,  and  its  local 
fortresses,  and  could  underttan<t  them  ;  if  its  younjt  men  were 
ihe  life  of  its  own  home  bii|!ades;  and  if  each  ihrivinfr  port 
could  see  its  men-of-war  and  its  protecting  ciuiscrs  building 
■ad  uaniruvring,  local  inlerc-st  and  rivalry  among  a  warlike 
people  like  ourselves  would  lead  to  such  perfection  in  our 
military  slate  Ihnt  Kn^Iand  would  be  hopelessly  impregnnhle. 
ll  was  a  '  local '  Heel  thai  intercepted  ihc  Invincible  .\rmada. 

This  nil  means  a  toliil  change  in  our  late  system;  late, 
because  there  is  at  present  a  slight  movement  in  the  way  that 
we  are  indicating.  The  late  system  must  indeed  bo  totally 
ahuxloncd  ;  its  intolerable  wastefulness  condemns  it.  Thote 
who  direct  it  are  hut  men  ;  and  some  are  negligent ;  and  some, 
it  seems,  are  not  particularly  candid,  or  intelligent ;  and  some 
ire  merely  timid.  In  such  large,  unwieldy,  complicated  under- 
takings as  our  military  services  of  alt  kinds  on  lond  and  sea, 
must  be  an  enormous  annual  percentage  of  unnecessary 
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wute ;  and  this  U  Jiut  the  fact.  Wc  know  thai  Parliamentl 
votes  annual  sums  for  ipcFiAl  olijccte  ;  and  wo  aUo  know  that 
there  it  seldom — wfi  hjwl  hrttor,  for  l\if  wkc  of  rpftsonnblo  tnilti, 
say  never — any  nn^aiint  nl'  moni'v  It^ft,  even  by  accident, 
unspent.  Tltr  rule  i»  to  exjit-nd  the  whole,  however  wiutc^fnlly. 
Such  is,  or  was,  llie  system  in  both  services. 

Somn  years  agti  a  high  ofiicial,  one  who  had  ftttl  opportunity 
for  knowing  what  he  said,  declarml  that  if  he  stood  on  Ponsea 

Eier  with  sacks  of  f;ol<l  beside  him,  and  should  throw  it  all,  M 
and  over  hand,  and  pound  by  pound  into  the  sea,  he  could  not  | 
equal  the  contemporary  wntic  in  our  dockynnU.  And  there  ts 
no  great  reason  to  believe  thai  recently  there  has  been  any 
noticeable  increase  of  economy  in  those  estnbliKliments.  Where 
the  eleven  millions  that  were  voted  on  the  I'enjdeb  scare  have 
gone  to,  goodness,  or  the  allernnlivc  best  knows.  Why  canniit 
a  commission  be  appointed  lo  reveal  the  way  tn  which  that 
grant  was  nasted  ? 

But  the  whole  scrrice  is  nnomalous ;  which  is  another  term 
for  wasteful.  Batteries  of  nnillerj',  of  which  the  nation  mij^ht 
be  proud,  reduced,  to  find  llic  cash  for  military  trains ;  oar  forts 
and  fighting  ships  without  their  guns ;  men  withont  com- 
misaamt  or  transport ;  and  the  cheapest  estimates  accepted  for 
pmvisionB,  without  due  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  consumers; 
no  personal  responsibility  in  the  oominanding  officer*  for  the 
etjuipmcnt  of  the  men,  and,  cansoquently,  their  indifference  to 
economy  :  nil  thc»e  are  things  that  need  a  radical  reform. 

And   yet  the  (Jovemmcnt   arc  not  to  be  exclusively  con- 
demned, or  even  blamed.     ICnrh  Government  is  qnile  as  good 
as  those  who   mndi-    them  ;    ami  no  Government  can,  on  tlio 
whole,  anticipate  the  public  in  advancing  to  impmvement  and 
reform.       The    British    public    are    intensely    ignnntnt    abMt 
political  and  military  science  and  details;  and   if  the  services 
nrc  incomplete  and  faulty,  even  when  affairs,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  field  batteries,  seem  to  go  backward,  the  real  fault  is  with 
the  nation,  rather  than  with  those  who  make  the  estimates.    It 
seems  that  at  the  precent  time  the  object  is  to  make  the  servicti 
symuielrical,  as  the  first  step  towanU  their  ultimate  perlcctioo. 
They  ate  to  be  all  brouglit  up  to  line,  a  feeble  line  no  doalNi 
and  thus  are  lo  be  made  consistently  initcAiI  of  incoiuistenllf 
incapable.      There    then    may    be    a    well-arranged    appeal  M 
fortify  the  services  on  sea  and  land,  and  bring  them,  bylbr 
breath  of  popular  approval,  up  to  the  necessary  strength.    1%t 
new  resp<mtibilily  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  expcofi- 
ture  of  the  army  is  a  grrat    advance  :  and  such  responsihililj 
should  be  entailed  on  every  nffircr  in  the  two  services,  that  eiA 
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in«y  take  &  |>ride  in  and  obtain  4lue  crMlil  for  t!ic  econnmy  as 
well  as  the  pfliciency  of  his  command.  And  thus  at  length  the 
country  and  thfl  scn-icea  will  substitate  economy  and  strength 
for  feebleness  and  waste,  and  will  tbrougbont  be  ready  and 
prepared  far  nnr  sudden  and  defensive  war. 

The  Gorernmrnts  of  Enmpe  rarj,  in  an  intermittent  way,  in 

power  and  wisdiim;  and  their  forces  may  by  some  mere  bpci- 

ileot  intk  <lue  ditM-'tion  or  restraint.      Tliru!   force*    aro    then 

not  unlikely,  from  excitement  and  increasing  pn?«tun>,  to  burst 

out    ufMn   the  line  of  least  resistance;   and  though  se<^mingly 

prepared  for  Paris  or  Vienna,  Moscow  or  Berlin,  they  may,  in 

tbe  mere  course  of  nature  and  of  circnm Stances,  find  their  rem 

on  England.     Eighty-fonr  years  since,  the  converse  happened. 

Our  forcfnthrrt  then,  with  less  than  half  our  present  population, 

had  rmbiMlicil  twice  the  numlier  of  our  Volunteers,  besSdrs  a 

fleet  that,  for  efficiency,  puts  ours  entirely  to  shame ;    and    so 

Nspuleon  fuun<l  luigland  unattractive!,  anrl  he  marched  across 

jM  Europe  to  Vienna,  Ulm,  and  Austerlitx.     Are  we  less  wise 

W  resolDte  by  half  than  our  grandfathers  were?  and  wonld 

it  not  be  well,  by  similar  precaution,  and  by  merely  making 

nnelres  difficult,  to  ^Idc  the  want  of  wisdom  on  the  Continent 

fmn  any  foolish  enterprise  a);ainGt  the  coasts  of  England  ? 

Tlw  question  is  not  whether  sea  or  land  force  is  to  be  our 

•dual  defence,  since  we   may  do  our  best  at  sea,  and  yet  an 

■nident  mar  leave  us  open  to  invasion.     Kren  in  the  quietude 

of  peace  it  happens  (hat  a  fair  proportion  of  our  battle  ships 

SKnsviifaied  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  war  is  turbulent 

*ith  risks   and   chances.      This  is  admitted,   and   to  face  the 

*Oniiy  wo  must,  on  sea  as  well  as  upon  land,  be  wholly  and  not 

Mf  nrefuircd.      Tlie   serious  case  respecting  England  is  that 

Coottnoiitat    armies    need    but  two    weeks'    preparation    to    be 

Maally  on  the  frontier,  and  a  nigbt  would  transfer  them  across 

die  Channel.     Then  '  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  strategist 

of  :be  age,  and  one  who  gives  the  fullest  weight  to  the  native 

Ovrage  and    military  spirit  of  Englishmen,  that  a    hundred 

lllmuand  Continental  troops  could  march  through  England,  from 

lot  end  to  the  other,  in  a  single  campaign ' ;  and  we  arc  told, 

by  one  of  similar  authority,  that  'The  continued  existence  of 

toe  ocKintry  as  an  independent  nation  would  be  decidmi  within 

fourteen  days,'     So  that  within  a  lunar  month,  and  owing  to 

oor  indolence  and  selfishness,  our  country  may  be  blotted  from 

the  map  of  Kuropn  as  a  power.     Those  who  have  seen  the  .-VIps 

at  sansnt,  and  a  short  time  after,  will  remember  the  appalling, 

ghastly  pallor  of  the  change;   and  when  we  thus  have  ruined 

England,  such,  throughout  the  world,  will  bo  iho  change  of 
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heart  and  counlcnanc'C  of  cvcrjr  mnn  ami  womnn  tif  llic  Knglti 

But  now  the  greatm  vnslr.  nf  nli  U  wntie  of  human  life; 
not  of  ita  men;  exUlence  in  (Iti^  world  of  time,  but  of  that  ra- 
jopnviil  iif  vitality  which  should   bo  the  lot  of  every   buman 
bcinj;.       (ivory  year    ibis    natural    enjoyment    is    diminishing 
amon^  us  ;  as  our  towns  increase  in  area  and  population,  ibcrt 
is  a  continually  increasing;  numlwr  of  inhabitants  of  various 
ages  who  are  more  and  mure  shut  in  from  thn  asKoriations  anil 
ilciightt  by  which,  in  thr  due  onursc  of  nature,  ihfy  should  be 
summndMl,  and  liy  which  iheir  chanirlers  and  physical  OOR 
diiions  would  be  fnvourably  influenced.     In  our  cities  and  luft 
towns  a  stranger  might  suppose  that  ibe  inhabitants  were  in  a 
state  of  constant  servitude,  and    (bat    iho    Egyptian    tasks  in 
mortar  and  in  brick  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Gentiles  wben 
the  Ilcl)r4rw9  had  escaped  them.      Dues  not  the  mind  reTolt 
at  the  perception   of  ttiis  stato  of   misery?     If  tlime  wfho  in 
their  easy  circuniiitjin«'!i  liavi-  the  yearly  recolli-ction  and  tb« 
hope,  and  possibly  thi-  daily  plensurv  and  exi>erience,  of  connin 
life,  can  by  these  helps  maintain  suflicient  health  and  spirits  b> 
enable  them  to  work  throughout  the   year,  with  intervaU  of 
relaxation,  does  it    em   Strike    these   we)  I -conditioned   peuplr 
that  their  poorer  fellow- citizens  arc  sufTcring  throughout  tW 
lives  from  the  denial  of  those  gifts  of  nature  which   they  u* 
themselves  so  can-ful  to  n:tain?     Millions  of  Londoners  are  in 
a  state  of  poverty  and  deprivation  which  no  free  commuDliy  in 
the  world's  history  ever  before  experienceti.     No  city  b,  or  Iim 
been,  half  as  large  as  London,  with  such  densilv  of  iwpoktioa, 
such  a  miry  climate,  and  such  poisonous  air,  torhidding  Hon- 
culture  and,  almost,  the  simplest,  hardiest  vegetation,     ThcW 
imprisoned  millions  seem  to  have  abundant  means,  by  ratlwajt. 
to  get  out  into  the  clear  and  wholesome  air;  but  then  the  olbti 
means  an-  wanting.     They  are  pnor,  with  wages  very  law,  soo 
families  not  always  very  small.      Thrtr  time  is  measured  by  ^' 
hour ;  not  as  with  those  who  are  their  betters,  by  the  }ear,  *»i''i 
weekly  op  port  unites  for  relaxation,  and  with  frec|Ucat  chan^  <^ 
air.     These  millions  of  poor  people,  as  they  cannot  get  into  tirf 
country,  must  have  somewhat  of  the  country  brought  to  lllrti' 
Three-quarters  <)f  a  century  ago   there  were  in    London  open 
spaces  down  nlmosl  to  the  northern  City  boundary,  and,  to  if* 
south,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  tlic  river.     Seniors  still  tirinjt 
can  remember  the  fine  bretaiy  areas  of  Shepherdess  and  Copf- 
hagen  I'ields,  and  many  another  plot  of  land  entirely  free  ti" 
open   to  the  public.      These    should  have    been,  at    any  nFtt, 
secured  in  i>cTpetuity  ns  play-grounds  ;  and  with  such  •Gal«<'f 
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tbe  Sun '  conlinuailj'  upen  to  tliem  tlic  Ltintlun  population  would 
have  been  t>«r)ia]>s  tittU  tiik-rablv  liiNillIifut  and  well  grown, 
Uvea  when  I'arliaQienI  has  carefully  secured  n  mndicum  ot~  light 
and  air  in  the  metropolia,  our  [MpuUrl; -elected  bodtef  ju>t  a« 
carefully  abolisb  it.  '  The  Acts  for  the  formation  of  the  road 
from  Poddington  to  Flnabury  pTorlded  that  no  botues  should 
be  built  on  nither  side  within  fifty  fort  of  the?  road,  tba>  leaving 
ft  space  between  thr  hou»PB  of  one  hundred  snd  sixty  feel.  The 
Tcxtries,  however,  wishing  to  ineriNtse  thi^  nrrn  of  nttin)^,  tacitly, 
and  tbe  Uoard  of  Wurk«  srHteinalieallv,  granted  permistion  to 
build  oter  the  front  gardens;  and  thus  there  will  be  lust  to 
London  a  continuous  open  space  some  four  miles  long,  as  large 
sa  a  suburban  park,  besides  the  opportunity  for  making  what 
oiighi  be  the  finest  boulevard  in  Europe.'  Here,  then,  is 
Lmmcdialc  work  for  tbe  new  London  Council;  whose  first 
iDterprisc  should  Ik!  to  schedule  cvrry  vacant  piece  of  land  in 
Ibe  tnetntpolis.  Then  every  ufiiarc  quarter  of  a  mile  should 
be  pnivided  with  its  balf-acre  of  playground ;  er<My  sc^u.-tn- 
balf-raile  with  its  two  acres  of  bowling-green  and  flower- 
garden  ;  and  every  square  mile  with  its  ten  acres  of  cricket  and 
tennis  ground,  and  avenues  of  trees.  The  covered  reservoirs  of 
tbe  great  water  compsnies  should  al  once  be  rented  and  laid 
out  as  promenades.  Thp  cost  t  and  land  so  dear?  Of  coarse 
tbe  land  is  <Iear,  bccAUse  the  prople  arc  so  rich.  Let  tbcni  now 
pay  for  wlint  is  for  their  gixwl,  anil  save  the  money  that  they 
waste  on  what  is  notably  injurious,  ajid  all  this  new  expenditure 
will  be  Himething  to  rejoice  in. 

Those  who  are  well  conditioned  will,  in  thankfulness  for  that 
which  they  themselves  abundantly  enjoy,  determine  that  the 
poor  in  London  shall  sccuto  n  full,  appropriate  share  of  those 
great  gifts  of  nature  that  have  nuule  ibis  world  inhabitable  by 
&  bcalthy  race  of  human  beings.  The  people  of  our  towns  am 
rapidly  degencmting,  and  to  the  great  injury  and  damage  of  the 
nation.  Knglishmen  ate  living  gr«!atly  in  a  fool's  para<liie 
mpc4-ting  their  assumed  invincibility  :  they  should  remember 
i^lain.-iml  and  .Majuba  flill,  which  are  much  nearer  than 
<jaeb(-c,  and  Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo  to  our  own  time  and 
circum stances.  In  three-i^uancrs  of  a  century  great  changes 
have  be«n  made  in  Kngland.  The  dull,  stalwart  fellows  who 
marched  through  the  Spanish  War,  and  who  secured  our  Indian 

LKmpirc,  were  sons  of  tbe  soil,  hereditary  agriculturists,  who 
lived  out  in  ihe  open  air.  Their  lives  were  rough  and  hard; 
their  food  was  ciisirM;  but  wholesome,  and  they  did  not  eat 
Hhj  much.  The  weaklings  died,  only  the  strong  could  live; 
and    these  sirong  men^  well   k-d^  won   ;ill  our   battles.     Now 
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w«  have  men  of  cguite  a  difierent  pttysique ;  who  spniut  ap, 
ia  &  sickly  way,  in  claae-built  towns ;  who  live  on  gns,  amd 
f^rba^  of  balf-cooknl,  insanitary  food  ;  to  whom  pure  air  simJ 
sunli);ht  arv  unknonn.     And  when  the  nambcrs  of  lUe  people 
liATc  been  titkcn  as  n  cakulation  for  uar  nntioasl  defence,  a  lai;^ 
diaouunt  munt  be  mtu\c  of  thrsr  Imprrfcci,  unavailing  specimens 
of  liumnn  naturv.     Ttiey  could  linnlly  cover  their  fivo  miles  of 
g^mund  in  roarcbing;  order;  and,  when  fighting,  might,  in  their 
quick,  nervous  wuy,  endeavour  chiefly  to  dodge  cannon-balls 
and  bullets  as  they  fly.      If  we  neglect  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nalora  in  the  lires  and  circumstances  of  our  populations,  Xatsie 
will  punish  us;  and  now,  in  many  of  our  largest  towns,  tbew 
Uwi  nave  been,  from  sonlid  s«;iri»hncss,  cnlircly  set  aside.     This 
is,  however,  a  ruiilt  of  tW  ImiI  local  tenure  of  the  land.     Ins 
complete    and    ntsideot    proprti-torship  selfishness   would,  with 
intelligence,  be  wise  iind  enterprising,  with  a  strongly  liberal 
side.     But  here,  in  t)ie  metropolis,  the  mass  of  transient  and 
uninterested  occupants  are  poor  and  unintelligent;  and  i.oiidaa 
is  the  most  conspicuous  wastrel  of  both  men  and  means. 

For  instance,  one  great  cause  of  local  sufTcrini^  is  the  tof  Au 
frequently  drifts  up  the  rallcy  from  the  Kent  and  Cssez  raatslm. 
Thciite   wide    levels,  mostly   lower  tlinn    high-watcr    mark,  sie 
breeding  grounds  for  ague ;  and,  besides  developing  tJie  miili 
that  mixed  with  smoke  make  London  dark  and  dreary,  they  sk 
pestilential  to  the  country  districts  for  some  hunilnrils  of  sqmie 
miles.     Were  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  its  eastern  subnrk 
interestci)  in   the  property  on  which  they  live,  ibey  wouM  H 
once  endeavour  to  abate  this  widespread  nuisance.     Borderio; 
these  martbvs  there  arc  hills,  and  downs  of  chalk,  that,  with  tht 
shortest  'leads,'  might  easily  supply  snflictent  earth  to  nut 
tiie«e  flats  above  higb-wnler  mark,  and,  with  efHcicnt  dminij^ 
make  them  wholesome.     The  dry  sewage  of  the  ncigbboaiin; 
metropolis  mi^bt  then  he  used  to  fertilize  the  whole  reooT(R<l 
area,  and  make  whnl  bad  been  rank  and  lour  marshes  cuitirsUr 
fields,  the  wann  subsoil  of  which  would  keep  the  surface  bte 
from  aqueous  condensation  and  malaria  ;  a  widespread  ssnilan 
benefit,  and  corresponding  agricultural  economy. 

As  a  nation  we  are  the  most  wasteful  and  extravagant  in 
Eurojie  ;  and  wbaltiver  be  the  virtues  that  our  teachers  I'll  ** 
we  possess,  still,  persevering  tlirift  and  persevering  waste  Jn 
severally  tell.  And  if  the  waste  is  ours,  and  French  and  (lermsni 
have  the  thrift,  (ben,  in  a  somewhat  calculable  time,  the  mow? 
jnarkeis  of  lh«  world  will  be  transferred  from  London  to  ti* 
Continent,  and  England's  lustre  and  security  will  be  molt 
grievously  diminished.     Since  the  great  French  War,  alUiouf;!i 
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populatioo  has  beco  doubled,  and  nor  iacomv  lias  increased 
fourfold,  there  has  been  but  a  rrngm^rntary  diminution  of  the 
putilic  debt.  In  thr  lait  sovrntv  jcnra  at  least  ten  millions 
annually  should  harr  ln-rn  pnid  nit,  nnd  wc  should,  by  this  time, 
hav(!  been  quite  fri-e  from  nationnl  indebted ncse.  But  wo  hare 
h(!en  content  to  live  in  growing  watte,  to  boatt,  with  sillj* 
vanity,  of  our  great  wealth  and  open  banded  nets,  and  our  impul- 
■ive  ener^' ;  forgetting,  in  our  insular  {conceit,  that  industry-  and 
thrift  ar«  in  the  end  quite  likely  to  have  gained  upon,  perhajjH 
indeed  to  liral  or  surpass,  the  qualities  on  which  we  so 
habitually  pn'de  norcclves.  And  this,  or  part  of  it,  has  now 
already  <:ome  to  pass,  to  our  ridiculous  astonishment. 

'I'he  public,  always  in  a  somewhat  childish  mood,  and  very 
much  averse  to  introspection,  took  to  tlic  Government  to  regu- 
late, of  course  by  tome  n-lief,  their  fiscal  poIi<;y  ;  and  juariy 
leaders,  humouring  this  weaknet*  in  their  clever  way,  pretend 
with  various  veracity  to  seek  and  even  lo  effect  a  diminution  of 
the  debt.  For  an  exceptional  transaction,  such  as  Mt.  Gowbcn 
baa  successfully  ramductcd,  we  should  be  considerately  thankful ; 
hut  the  most  that  Govemtnenti  can  do  is  trifling  in  proportion 
to  the  power  nf  economy  neglected  by  the  public,  yet  continually 
latent  with  themselves.  It  is  ridiculous  to  bear  the  fuss  and 
outcry  about  tome  reduction  or  ailditiim  on  the  income-tax  of  a 
few  odd  pennies  in  the  pound.  It  would  apiwar  as  if  the 
twopenny  affair  were  really  serious  to  the  nation,  and  as  if  no 
call  upon  Iheir  nurses  could  compare  with  it :  whereas  for  every 
pmuy  that  the  income-tax  abstracts  from  them  they  throw  away 
a  hundred  pence  in  gross,  unmitigated  waste.  The  cry  for  annual 
TRtrcnchment  is,  for  the  must  part,  but  the  crv  of  |>e4>ple  who 
desire  in  others  that  in  which  tlii-y  are  tht-mselves  defective. 
After  all,  our  rates  and  taxes  are  perhaps  the  best  bud  out  of  all 
the  money  tbat  we  spend. 

Here  then  has  be«n  described  a  public  state  of  wastefulness 
tbat,  while  it  might  excite  surprise  in  a  fresh-comer  from 
another  world,  should  rather  be  an  element  of  liope  to  those 
wbo  are  among  us  ;  since  we  have  scope  and  opportunity  for 
abundant  methods  of  improvement  and  reform,  and  the  reform 
may  be  immi-diale  and  absolute.  No  Acls  of  Parliament,  or 
very  few,  would  be  n-quireil  to  carry  out  the  whole  scheme  of 
improvement.  E^ery  man  and  woman  can,  without  assistance, 
do  a  proper  share ;  and  all  would  be  the  better,  wiser,  richer, 
for  (be  change.  When  people  take  themselves  in  hand  in 
Itrict  and  critical  review,  wilb  resolution,  good  will  surely 
cone.  WTint  has  been  quoted  as  the  general  state  of  waste  in 
England    now  amounts    to  twice  the  whole  imiH-rial   taxation 
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of  the  couDtr^'.  U'li_v  may  not  tbU  Immense  cxpcntliturc  schI  lost 
be  annunllv  tavpil,  nn<I  utr<l  in  snunil  romunorative  trntcrpritn? 
'llie  rrtultnnt  inrren«(-  iif  iiur  annual  wpnltli  by  annual  invett- 
m«nt  of  th«  Mving  wouUl  be  unaceounlablfc  Wbat  ptacpful  pre- 
paration fur  ilefi-nsive  war  this  resolution,  practically  iua<if, 
would  reuliKel  What  combinalioo  against  Eoftland  could  be 
tbon  conceived,  or  scrioualy  attempted  ?  If  the  English  people 
show  that  thry  can  rule  Iheir  family  finance,  and  >^ide  thoin- 
Rclvcs  with  wiidom  and  with  moderation ;  that  tbnir  drslm  are 
for  ■ub«taniial  goo<1,  and  not  for  trivial  np{Mtarnncc ;  that  tbiy, 
Ik  n»ti»n  of  some  fnrty  millions  of  distinctly  individual  active 
minds,  arc  wholly  so  I  f-con  trolled  and  self<res|>t!cltitg,  who  would 
tbink  of  undertakinx  ibe  bumiliation  of  a  people  so  enltrelv 
articulate  through  all  its  members,  and  so  mutually  oonlideDtl' 
Iti  all  affairs  the  most  trustwortby  axe  ibe  men  wbo  tftre. 

Tills  is  all  risionaiy,  it  may  be  said.  Precisely  so;  maai 
wisdom  «w;s  and  cogitulr*  Wfore  it  acts.  It  always  looks  Bhcsd 
has  visions  nf  tbe  future,  and  of  what  is  niM^dcd  in  the  world. 
The  visionary  Is  thr?  fiml  and  necessary  side  of  what  is  pm-- 
tical.  Without  a  vision  bow  can  practice  be  begun?  u'bal 
has  been  pointed  out  for  reformation  is  not  spectdativc  und  coa- 
lingcnt,  but  direct  and  individual.  All  might  be  done  at  once; 
and,  were  war  to  Invade  us,  all  these  things,  or  others  not  w 
easily  ac<'eptable,  but  mightily  injurious,  would  be  required  ri 
the  people.      If  statesmen  llironghout  Huro|><:  find  that  warlike 

E reparation  is  essential  for  security,  it  surely  will  br  wise  foe 
Ingland  to  haye  visions  of  economy  ;  and  those  of  us  who  hsrr 
due  understanding  of  the  times,  should  teani  and  know  wlsi 
■'England  ought  to  do.  A  great  community  of  sound  financlsn. 
strict  In  wise  economy,  Is,  other  things  permitting,  qoiic 
invincible. 
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Abt.  V. — AnnaU  of  lite  Hon—  of  Percf/,from  thf  VonqueH  to 
the  Opening  of  the  Nineteeittk  CeHluri/.  B_v  Kdward  Bi»r- 
rington  ()e  Ftmblnnque.  In  'I'wo  Vofames.  London.  For 
Private  Circolniion  only.     1887. 

IN'  these  sumptuoat  volumes  Mr.  «]«  Fonblanquc  has  traced 
tbe  descent  of  n  priocelj  estate  snil  nn  iUustrioui  tillf.  In 
K>  doing  lie  hfti  had  orcasion  to  nrrilr  the  annals,  not  of  one 
family,  but  of  four ;  fur  lhrc«  times  orer,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  midc  line,  nn  LcirtH  has  t^ndnwi-d  her  husband's 
race  with  the  famous  nsme  uud  tail  |i(>taessions  of  the  historic 
Percies. 

That  the  founder  of  the  Mouie  of  North umbrri and  came  to 

England  from  Xormandy  scctns  clear  enough,  and,  if  wc  would 

trace  the  I'erciea  furthrr  hack,  wc  mnv  ronlcnt  nurielvrs  wilb 

the  theory  of  the  h-anii-d  Dugilnle,  that  their  priigenitiir  nras  one 

Manfred,  who  'came  out  of  IX-nmark  into  Normandy    ht-fore 

the  adventure  of  the  fainuiis  itullo  thither.'     But  here  in  Iruih 

*e  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  conjecture  and  tradition,  and  the 

Qtatoat  that  the  historic  conscience  will  justify  is  to  acquiesce 

in  Mr.  dc  Fonblanquc's  judicious  diciunt,  that  'The  Norman 

Perciea  must  have  bad  an  ancestor,  and  the  lepi-nd  of  Manfred 

the  Dane  may  be  accepted  as  wcli  as  another.'     Manfred  is  said 

to  have  been  bapti/cd  in  U12,  and  lo  hare  been  the  ancestor  of 

four  gcnemtions  of  Norman   nobles  who   were    Lords   of   the 

CsDton  of  Perci  in  Lower  Normandy.     It  would  appear  that  a 

cadet  of  this  family,  William  de  Percy,  either  accompanied  or 

immediately  preceded  the  t'onqueror  to  Kiigland,  and  received 

from  him  a  |;rant  of  lands  to  Vurkshire.     These  lands  were  ihe 

rightful   property  of  a  Saion  lady,  one  Emma  of  the  Port — 

or   de    Port- — so    called    from    her  ownership    of  Scmcr,    near 

Scarborough,   then  an  important    sea-port ;  and    it  seems  that 

William  dc  PeTx;y  compensated  the  Saxon  maiden  for  the  loss 

ol  her  possessions  by  making  her  his  wife.     The  story  is  thus 

told    in    the    ancient    '  Kcgitlrum    Monasterii    dc   VVbitbyc :  * 

*  Emma    of    the    Porte  ....  was    Lady    of    Semer     be»idi» 

Skarburgh  afore  the  fooquest,  and  of  other  landa,  William 

tonqneror  gave  to  Svr  William  Percyc  for  hi»  good  servi<»  ;  and 

he  weddid  hyr  that  was  very  heir  to  them  in  discharging  of  his 

«>nscience.'      Sir   William  Percy  seems  to    have  adopted   the 

nAliits  of  the  people  among  whom  he  settlc<i,  for  his  nickname 

*''"    AU  Gemon,  equivaieui  lo  h  la  Barb-  •■  that  he  had 

followed   the    Anglo-Saxon    fashion    o'  *-^ard  and 

»*"l»iikers  grow.    This  nicknan"  "•; 

"*  later  times,  and  remains  onfc 
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of  the  Percies,  and  tif  other  fatoiltes  which  hsve  derived 
from  them." 

Besides  iho  tnndt  which  he  acquired  with  hit  wife,  Wt 
Percy  received  from  the  Conqueror  Inrge  grsnis  of  tcrrito^  , 
Xortbiiuibrrlanil  and  Diirhntn.  He  buill  the  casiIcs  of  S^cmotff 
and  T<i[iclilTr;  and  figuirs  in  thn  l)i>ini-»dny  Rook  a>  holder 
in  vapilr  of  eightvii^c  l»r(lshipi  in  tlic  \orth  Riding  of  Vork- 
sfaire,  excluiiive  of  U'biibv,  of  thirty-two  lurdtiiipx  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  and  of  other  lands  in  Essex  and  tlampihire.  Hu  jaiaed 
the  first  Crusade,  and  died  in  1096  within  sight  of  the  HoJj 
Cit;,  He  was  buried  at  Antioch,  and  his  bean  was  bmugfatu 
England  nnd  <lrpo»itcd  at  Whitby  in  the  Abbey  Church,  wbicb 
he  had  himself  irfoundral.  His  successor  was  Alan  Percy,  ol 
whom  little  mont  than  the  namt!  survives,  and  he  was  succe«dnrf 
by  A  second  Willi^ii  Percy,  and  he  in  turn  by  »  third  of  tbt 
tame  name. 

This  William  dc  Percy,  fourth  Baron,  acquired  the  pte 
manor  of  Pettiward  or  Pctworth  in  Sussex.  He  was  tiri« 
married.  By  his  second  wife  he  had  no  children.  By  his  fire 
Alirc  dc  Tunbridge,  dau|;hter  of  Richard,  third  Earl  of  Cist' 
he  had  several  sons,  nonet  of  whom  sur^'ii'od  him.  It  is  oneo! 
these  sons,  Ralph  Percy,  Lord  of  .^nicnlon,  to  nliose  sacrilcgiMii 
crimo  and  consequent  penance  Sir  Walter  Soott  refers  intlx 
second  Canto  of  Marmion  : — 

*  Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told 
Hoiv  to  their  huuse  three  barons  hold 

Mast  menial  sorrioe  do ; 
While  bonis  blow  out  a  note  otslume. 
And  monks  cry  "  Fye,  upon  your  name ; 
lu  wrath  for  loss  of  Sylvan  game 

S»iut  llilda's  priest  yo  slew." 
Thte  on  Asocnsion  Day  cJich  year. 
While  Inbanrint;  on  our  Imrbour  |>icr. 
Must  ilcrbcirt,  Bruce,  and  I'erey  hear ! ' 

Besides  these  sons,  William  do  Percy  had  two  daughlcn. 
^laud  and  Agne«,  who,  owing  to  the  failure  of  his  male  iMt> 
became  his  co- heiresses.  The  ehlcr  (who  died  without  chiti* 
ran),  married  William  de  Newhurgb,  third  Earl  of  Warwid'- 
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■  As  lliMO  dieoti  ar«  pnaring  throiucb  tlio  pcMa.  wo  bare  nwrirai  tli*  Eiie 
nntinc  and  inportant  Wark  of  -The  Battle  Abbey  OoU,*  by  ilio  DmbM^ 
Clrvebni),  bi  wblol)  tbc  roadcr  will  Bud  nmcli  inbniuitl»o  rafpc^tjiig  |]ie  Bio* 
of  Ptre^.  ladeod  tbn  tjtia  hurdle  docs  joiticn  lo  tlio  VfotV,  as  tbc^c  fa  km  ' 
on  onolont  rjunllr  In  tho  oountrjr  upon  Ifc*  Ulttorj  and  lInM;;i^  of  which  bs8| 
doas  not  tliroer  light.  W«  hope  lu  bo  able  lo  tt'lucu  to  i1i«k  intoecscjiw  1 
at  a  fntarr  period. 
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The  younger,  Agn«8,  was  dulined  to  an  even  more  magaificciit 
ftlliancf. 

Kinp  Henry  1.  had  tnarrlpd,  aa  big  second  wife,  Adoliza, 
■laughter  of  Godfrey,  Count  of  Lournin,  and  Dtike  of  Brahant, 
Sn  whow!  reins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  illnstrious  Chsrlomagne. 
[  Adelixa  manicil,  as  her  seeond  husband,  Willintn  dc  Albmi, 
fand  somff  y<rars  afterwards  she  sent  into  Frann!  for  her  half' 
I  brother,  J  OCT  lyn  of  Louvain, '  to  sharo  her  prosperity  and  happi- 
I  oess,'  and  slw,  it  would  seera,  to  improve  his  fortunes  by  &n 
I  Eoglish  alliance.  He  chose  for  his  bride  Ag;oes  de  Perci ;  but 
'  her  father  declined  to  allow  the  toticns  of  Ms  daughter's  descent, 

»s  sole  heireis  and  representative  of  the  Perries,  to  he  absorbeil 
'  cTcn  in  the  honours  of  the  princely  hoUKe  of  Brabant.     So  wc 

read  in  the  Kegislcr  of  Whitby  Abbey,  that— 

'This  Jooeljn  .  .  .  wedded  tliUi  duuo  Agnes  Percy  upon  con- 
diliou  that  he  shold  be  callud  Jucclyo  Percy,  or  eb  IJtat  lio  shold 
Urs  the  anooa  of  the  Lurd  Porcy,  and  he  tobo  the  eoniueU  of  bia 
^ster  and  ho  chose  rutliui-  tj  ba  called  Jocelyn  Percy  tluiD  to  forsake 
tui  ow»e  annee  (which  ho  feld  ore,  a  Uun  rampsnt,  asme),  for  so 
AM  fae  hare  no  right  title  to  his  father's  inheritance,  and  bo  of 
ri^  the  Lord  Percy  shold  be  Dnke  of  Brabant,  tho  tJiey  be  not 
MJiidodo.' 

^KThe  Lady  Agnes  survived  her  husband  for  nearly  a  quarter 
]  of  a  century,  and  died  at  a  great  age  in  120!>.  With  her  the 
\onnan  Percies  ended.  Her  eldest  son  bad  predeceased  her, 
nod,  on  her  death,  the  honours  of  her  house  devolved  on  ber 
grand»on,  William  de  Percy,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Mean- 
while ber  second  son,  Richard,  bad  inherited  the  property  of 
his  annt,  the  C-ounicss  of  Warwick,  and  he  now  nKsumntI  the 
baronial  rights,  and  administered  the  great  posseKslons,  of  his 
ntjihew  the  yonthful  William.  This  Kichanl  de  Percy,  one  of 
the  signatories  of  Magna  Charia,  was  a  Imld  and  turbulent 
Heron,  and  had  no  uution  of  surrendering,  even  on  tlic  terroi- 
DUioD  of  his  nephew's  nizijority,  the  advanta^s  which  be  bad 
thns  accidentally  actjuired.  After  much  liti^tion,  it  was 
dtcided  that  he  and  his  nephew  should  divide  the  property 
daring  bis  lifetime,  and  that  he  should  continue  to  be  the 
nfidal  head  of  tbc  family,  and  that  on  his  death  the  two 
wrietics  of  the  great  estate  should  be  rraniletl  in  tlie  possession 
•<{  his  nephew.  He  died  in  l'il4,  and  bis  nephew,  William  de 
iVrcy,  who  then  first  succeeded  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
undouhtiMl  rights,  died  in  the  following  year.  His  son  Henry 
de  Percy,  who  now  became  ninth  Baron,  married  Alianorc, 
ighler   of  John  Plantogenet,  Earl  of  Warren   and  Surrey, 
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and  dj'ing  io  127^,  was  suocecdMl  bj  bis  onlj'  tun'ivin); 
lloorv  de  Percy. 

W«  have  ROW  nrrivc^  nt  a  critical  luming-point  in  ihr  foTtam 
of  the  House.  Hrtiry  <ic  Pcicv  wai  rsscntialljr  and  prc-ctnincntl; 
B  soldier.  Tlirnughout  his  life  be  was  engaged  in  rtiivrpiiiM 
annc.  H«  fought  with  (Tunspicunus  gallantrj  and  luccnc 
SL-<itlnii<l,  VV'idvs,  aiid  I'Vancf,  mid,  in  rvoognilioa  of  his 
services  to  the  King,  he  obtained  the  i<>>'al  license  to  purchase 
tlio  loidiibip  and  Castle  of  Alnwick.  This  acqaisition  ptacvd 
him  at  onoo  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  nobles,  and  tbt 
connection  of  the  Pprcics  wiih  Nortbambcrland  dates  from  tlii 
period.  Till  then,  they  hsd  belonged  to  Yorkshire.  Alnwi 
Castle  w<>ul<l  seem  t»  hnv*^  fallen  into  a  very  ililnpidsi 
cctndition  before  it  was  transferred  to  Henry  de  Percy.  Indi 
be  practically  rebuilt  it.  A  learned  and  labiirious  anliiiusrr, 
the  Rcr  C.  II.  Ilartshome,  thus  sums  up  his  research  into  tbt 
structural  antiquities  of  tlic  Castle,  It  was  I-lcnry  de  Percy  who 
built — 

'  the  barbican  aud  gatc-lioiiso  of  approach,  tlia  wettcm  Run^ 
Abbot'a  Tower,  the  Folonnor'^  Tower,  Ifae  Annourcr'a  Toirer.  D" 
PoHtoni  Tuwer  or  Hally-Port,  ihe  Oooitoble's  Tower,  the  Barnt 
Tower,  the  tuwixr  and  t'Bt«iray  betwixt  the  outer  Uid  middle  W'. 
great  portioa  of  the  vast  side  of  tho  keep,  the  well,  aod  in  u 
mobtkbility  a  tower  standiu};  on  the  foundation  of  Ihe  ptMvi 
ttecord  lower ;  as  well  oa  all  the  intermediate  ODee  weetwuda  9 
to  the  barbioan.  There  are  marks  of  hie  work  more  or  less  nuiaanv 
throughout  the  wholo  bailding  in  this  dir«cdoD.  Oblitcralo^  is 
■omo  places  by  modern  rcimrRlion,  then  again  apparent  fi>r  a  b« 
feet,  mingled  with  earliot  and  disfignrod  by  later  nLasonry.  it  it  ;rt 
pcTTOtnany  oppucnt,  and  nnmictoubly  shows  how  mnck  of  Ik 
bnilding  is  dno  to  his  exertions.' 

In  1 2'Jt^  Henry  de  Percy  was  summoned  to  Parliament,  tt^ 
from  this  lime  on  he  and  his  descendants  bore  the  style  of  Uol 
Percy    of   Alnwick.      He   Joined    the    Baronial    confedentrl 
against  Piers  de  Galvestono,  and  after  the  execution  of  llwj 
adventurer,  fell  under  the  royal  displeasure;  but  wu  |Mnlflatilt| 
and  rr>in*tn(ed  in   bis   honours.     He   was   taken    prisontr  d 
R-tn  nock  burn,  was  ransomed,  nnd  died  in  tlic  prime  of  life>ui 
1.J14.     He  had  married  Kteanor  Fttxalan,  daughter  of  lii«  E*d 
of  Arundel,  nn<l   by  her  he  left  a  son,  Henry,  who  now  lOC- 
ceeded  as  second  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick. 

Though  only  fifteen  rears  old  when  he  succeeded.  Ibis  J0'>*&| 
Lord  Percy  discovered  ii  precocious  skill  in  arms,  and  not  ealn 
obtained  during  his  minority  the  control  of  .\lnwick  Castle,  I 
was  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  Srarboroagh  and  Pickctio 
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CutlM.  Me  took  a  prominent  pnrt  in  ibc  bBronlal  oppoiition 
to  Hugh  Deipenscr,  suid,  after  the  (lc«tl)  of  ICdward  11^  whli- 
■tood  tritb  «qual  firtnnest  Ihv  uturjwd  authoritr  of  Queen 
lubcl  am]  lier  ally  Mortimer,  lly  this  t-unduci,  Lurd  Percy 
acquired  the  gratitudti  and  goodwill  of  lulwnrd  ill.,  who 
appointnl  him  Governor  of  Skipton  Castle  and  Warden  of  the 
Marctict,  nnd  later  conferred  on  him  the  Ca&tle,  toanor,  and 
lands  of  VVnrkwortli,  one  of  the  most  rcnoirned  fortrcssea  of  the 
bonier.  He  lerred  with  dittinciion  in  France  and  Scotland, 
sad  died  in  V,m.  He  left  hii  memorial  in  ihe  cnlargi-ment 
wul  fortiftcatioo  of  Alnwick  CiLitle,  where  the  two  octngoanl 
lowers  whirh  he  added  to  the  inner  Iwlj-  slill  display  the 
armorial  bcarin);!  of  his  kinsfolk,  the  Cliffords,  Arundel*, 
I>p  Vcscii,  Umfrcvillcs,  Nevilles,  and  Fitu  Walter*. 

By  hi*  wife  Idonin,  daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  ClifTord,  lie 
had  B  son  and  luccesior,  Henry,  third  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick. 
This  lord  wok  a  '  man  of  war  from  hi*  youth,'  and  thou([li 
jtan-us  milet,  and  nr  par  tie  ttatarii\  he  had  borne  a  man's  part 
in  the  great  Cghl  of  Cretjy  before  he  jucceeded  to  liia  title. 
His  marriaf;e  was  worthy  of  hi*  character  and  fortune,  for  he 
obtained  (in  her  fourteenth  year)  the  band  of  Lady  Mary 
Plnningenet,  daughter  of  Henry,  Ear]  of  Lancaster,  snd  grrat- 
gmmldaiighlcr  of  Henry  IlL  Dying  in  1368,  b«  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  fourth  Lord  Percy  of  Alnwick,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Norlhumberlnnd  on  the  coronation  of  KichanI  li. 
He  filled  ihe  liighrst  offices  of  State  ;  wa*  Marshal  of  Kngtnnd 
till  he  resigned  that  dignity  in  favour  of  the  I'lnrl  of  Arundel ; 
was  one  of  the  Council  of  Kegoncy  in  the  King's  minority  ;  and 
figured  in  turn  ns  Geni.-ra],  Admiral,  Legislator,  and  Am- 
busador.  But  his  great  udintnistrativc  gifu  seem  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  conspiracy  and 
intrigue.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions 
vbich  led  to  the  abdication  of  Richard ;  l)Ut,  though  he 
acquiesced  in  the  nsxumpliiin  of  the  Crown  by  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  he  ultimately  took  up  arniii  against  the  new  king. 
Attainted  and  outlawed,  be  fell  in  the  fight  at  Bramham  Moor 
in  1407.  By  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Ralph,  L.ord 
Nevill  of  Raby,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  was  the  father  of 
Henry  Percy,  the  famous  '  I  lolspur,'  of  whom,  as  bo  prede- 
ceased his  father  (falling  at  the  B.itilr  of  .Shrewsbury  in  1403). 
there  is  no  occasion  to  give  a  detailed  account.  The  reversal  of 
the  attainder  in  !•!  11  restored  the  Earldom  of  North  "d 

to  Hotspur's  son  and  heir,  Henry  Percy,  second  I 
umberland.     This  young  Earl,  who  war  '"' 
Court  and  the  University  of  St.  Andn 
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of  SUiff,  and  fought  laihcr  diMStrousIy  on  ih«  bonJiir.  Bo' 
coming  iDvolrcd  in  the  Bliifc  of  \  oikist  and  Lancastrian,  be 
fell  fightinf>  under  (hr  Krd  Rose  nt  (lie  Bnttlc  of  St.  Alban's  in 
1455.  He  had  marrird  Alinnom  XevjII,  daughter  of  the  EmI  of 
W«at  morel  and,  and  by  her  had  a  son  anil  succwuor,  liencr.  fl 
third  KnrI,  nrhn  marriml  KIcrutor,  ^rand<Iaaght<^r  of  Lord  ' 
I'oyning*,  and  thereW  ac(|uircd  (he  baronies  of  Povnings,  Fiiz 
Pa^nc:,  aiiid  lir^an.  Lik«  bis  father  before  htm,  he  fell  in  battle 
for  the  Lancastrian*,  at  Towton,  in  1461.  His  honours,  for- 
feited under  an  Act  of  Attainder,  were  later  restored  to  his  onlv 
son  Henry,  fourth  Karl.  His  was  a  slormj' life,  and  a  tragic  eniL 
He  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  eight  je^urs,  fnin 
his  father's  death  till  ihi-  rttstoration  of  his  honours  ;  nnd  twcQt_T 
jrears  later  he  was  munleird  b^  bis  aiigry  vassals,  whom  llie 
King's  tibnoxious  War>tax  hail  aroutetl  into  unreasoning  fuij. 
lly  his  wife.  Lady  Maud  Hcthert,  daujjbler  of  the  Karl  of 
Pembroke,  he  bad  a  son  and  successor,  IJeury  Algernon,  fiftii 
Earl,  Burnamcd  '  (he  Magnificent,'  who  succeeded  his  father  is 
1489.  After  a  career  of  grrsl  splendour,  though  not  im- 
chequered  by  some  strange  leverMS,  he  died  in  1527.  Hit 
wife  had  been  ('atharine,  daughter  of  Sir  UnWrt  Spencer:  an'i 
his  son  and  suet^essor  was  Henrjr  Algernon,  surnamcd  ihr 
'  Unthriftv.'  He  was  educated  as  a  page  in  the  household  of 
Cardinal  Woisey,  and.  by  a  curious  irony  of  fate,  it  eventaallj 
became  his  duty,  as  Warden  of  the  Marches,  to  arrest  his  uld 
■DMtar  on  that  charge  of  high  treason,  which  eSecletl  his  sudd«n 
nnd  total  ruin.  In  his  capacity  ns  the  Cardinal's  page,  tiie 
unthrifty  Earl  had  brn-n  brought  in  contact  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
then  maid-of-honour  to  Qu«-n  Katlierine.  He  fell  violently  i" 
love  with  her,  and  this  iiUstarred  d<!votion  blighted  bis  life. 
He  married  Lady  .Maiy  Talbot,  daughter  of  the  Karl  of  SbieKs- 
bury,  but  died  without  issue.  His  brother  Thomas  had  htea 
eiecuted  for  his  share  in  Aske's  conspiracy,  and  all  his  honoon 
forfeited ;  but  Queen  Mary,  in  1557,  restored  the  title*  of  Baton 
Percy  and  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  Thomas  Percy,  ditti 
son  of  the  attainted  Thomas.  He  had  only  daughters,  an^ 
having  rontpircd  against  tjmren  Kli/abelh,  was  executed  s' 
York  in  157^,  when,  under  n  s|>(-cial  remainder,  his  hononn 
paused  to  his  brother,  Henry  Percy.eighth  Marl.  This  noblcnB" 
was  accused  of  complicity  in  a  plot  in  favour  of  Mary  Quern 
of  Scots,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  hi-  was  found 
dead,  under  circumstances  which  suggested  foul  play.  Uybi* 
wife,  Kntherine  Xcvill,  dauiihtcr  of  Loid  Latimer,  he  had  a  loO 
and  snccrtsor,  Henry,  ninth  Enrl.  Charged  with  a  share  in  the 
Gun|K>wder  Plot,  he  was  heavily  mulcte*!  by  the  Star  Chambu. 
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nnd  iRiprisoncd  for  Bcvcral  year*  in  (lie  Tow«r.  But  b«;  w.t* 
not  wholly-  unlucky,  for  tw  obtained  from  the  Crown  the  grant  of 
Sion  Hoiuv,  ncnr  Brmtford,  fonnerly  s  convent,  »nd  now  »  very 
valuable  property.  He  married  Lady  Dorothy  PirTTett,  sister  of 
Elizabeth's  favi>urit<-  Kswx,  and  had  a  snn  and  successor, 
Al^rnun,  t«nth  Karl,  who,  having  ti^rvnl  thi^  office  of  Lord 
High  Admird,  (idt-d  with  thv  I'arliaimtnt  in  thv  Civil  War, 
but  withdrew  from  his  auociatM  befori;  th«  t-x«cutian  of  the 
King,  and  subsequently  co>operal«d  to  elfc-ct  the  Kcsturation. 
He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
.Suflblk  {by  whom  he  acquirrd  Northumberland  House,  at 
Charing  Crow),  and  by  her  had  a  son,  Jocclyn,  who  succeeded 
U  eleventh  I-larl.  He  marrird  Lady  EliKabcth  Wriotbesley, 
daughter  of  the  Karl  of  Southampton.  Delicate  from  hts  earlictt 
days,  he  died  in  his  tliirty-fifth  year,  and  left  an  only  sur- 
viving child  and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  who  thus  became,  in  lliTO, 
Baroness  Percy  in  her  own  right,  the  sole  surviving  member 
of  her  historic  race,  and  the  inheritrix  of  its  vast  piMsossions, 

And  now,  for  the  second  time  in  history,  the  f>rcat  bouse 
which  bud  pl3Tr<l  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  'm.^kiuj;  of 
tiogland  '  was  extinct  in  the  male  line,  and  its  accumulated 
huaoors  and  widc-»prc«ding  territory  dcvolved'apona  little  girl. 
So  brilliant  an  inheritance  did  not  indeed  pats  nnchallenged. 
James  Percy,  a  trunk- maker  in  Dublin,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  selling  forth  that  he  was  gre.it-grnndson  of 
Sir  Richard  Percy,  younger  son  of  the  eighth  eatl,and  claiming, 
as  next-of-kin,  'the  title,  style,  honours  and  dignity  of  Baron 
Percy  and  Earl  of  Xorlhumberland,  cum  /wrtiwi'/j/ii*.'  The 
petition  was  dismissed,  but  leave  was  given  to  amend  it 
tor  further  consideration,  and  the  worthy  trunk-maker  then 
■leclnred  himself  descended  from  Sir  Ingidram  Percy,  the  third 
son  of  the  fifth  Karl.  Though,  as  far  as  was  known,  every 
collateral  branch  ha<l  died  out,  there  was  certainly  no  anle- 
tcdent  improbability  that  a  male  heir  of  the  Percies  might 
exist,  and  even  the  mint  distant  m^ile  cousin  of  the  last  Earl, 
had  be  licen  able  to  prove  hit  relationship,  would  have  ousted  the 
ackiMwtedgeil  heiress.     But,  as  Mr.  de  Fonblnnc|Uc  observes : — 

'In  Older  to  ostnbliKh  hia  position  against  tlio  lady  enlr«nched  in 
tbo  Bocarity  of  arJuionli'dgc-il  pcisstaisidn,  it  h*hs  tudia^ensable  that  bo 
slnald  produce  pronf  <if  aSiuity  by  niuaud  i>f  an  unbroken  chain  of 
doseeot,  (Ach  link  of  which  was  ruquin-d  lu  hear  the  test  of  the 
WMl  ctrict  and  searching  legal  aimlyHis.  ...  In  taw,  as  iu  physics, 
Uie  stroogwt  chain  in  only  uiual  tu  its  wenkcat  link ;  ami,  in  (ho 
widenoe  of  the  claimant  for  tliu  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  tho 
auMt  eaeential  links  were  litlier  weak  or  altogether  wanting.' 
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After  ffturtpcn  years"   Ihigntion,  the  pciiiion  was  dism 
l>v  t)ii^   House  of  LonU,  and  the  unfnrtunalc  tnink-mskcr 
scutenc«il  to  clant)  in  Wctttninttcr  Hall  wrnring  a  pnpi^r  cap, 
inarril>c(t    with    tbc    wuixlg :     '  I    am     a    fnlu!    and     iinptideDt  _ 
pretender.'  ■ 

But  to  revert  tii  our  chrnnologj.  Lady  ICIizabeth  Pttcj, 
only  surviving  i^hild  of  Jucx-ljn  elerentb  EatI  iif  NorthamlMT' 
land,  w.-w  lioni  in  16(>7.  Three  vears  later  her  fallier  died,  ud 
«!»■  suceei-dw!  to  liie  Barony  of  Percj-  with  all  his  other  truu- 
missible  honours.  The  widowed  Cotintess  of  NorihumberUnd, 
to  wboae  solo  guardianship  the  little  heiress  was  entrtutcd, 
ira*  Toung,  beaatiful,  and  rich.  Tlic  King  plied  hvr  with 
unwelcome  attentions,  and,  in  ortler  to  esrapp  them,  she  look 
np  her  abode  in  I'arti.  Here  she  won  the  heart  of  ibe 
Kngliih  Amhasudiir,  the  brilliiuit  Ralph  Lord  Montagu,  on 
whom,  after  some  hesitation,  she  bestowed  her  hand.  The 
rff-mnTTiage  of  Ladj  Xorihumberland  involved  an  important 
change  in  (he  fortunes  of  her  infant  daughter.  By  n  claitM  ji 
the  will  of  Earl  Jocclrn,  it  was  provided  that,  in  the  event  iJ 
bis  widow's  rc-marringe,  the  mttody  of  his  child  should  be 
entrusted  to  her  grandmother,  the  IXiwager  CDantcss  of 
Northumherland. 

The  Ounu^er  Countess  was  a  groat  dame  of  the  old  sdioal, 
so  tenacious  of  her  dignity,  that  she  never  suffered  her  gnuid- 
daoghter  to  he  seated  in  her  presence ;  so  pompous,  that  she  atm 
went  abroad  without  a  footman  walking  bare-beaded  oo  eithtr 
side  of  her  coach,  and  others  following  with  her  attrodao: 
wnm<-n.  Furthennore,  tradition  relates  that  she  had  a  passion 
for  monev,  for  social  power,  and  for  malrh-making,  and  ihe 
guanltan^hip  of  the  heiress  of  the  Perries  gave  her  abundaal 
scope  for  the  gratification  of  these  tastes.  She  lost  no  time  in 
trying  to  negociatc  a  suitable  alliance.  Before  Lady  Kli>ab«tb 
Percy  was  twelve  years  old,  ber  grandmolher  had  attempted  la 
arrange  a  marriage  for  her  with  the  eldest  son  of  tht?  Man^uii  of 
Winchester.  This  project  fell  through,  and  was  immediswlj 
xucccetled  by  a  proposal  from  the  King  that  Lady  Kliiabelll 
stiould  marry  his  natural  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  Tk 
King's  terms,  however,  were  inade<(]uale  to  the  demands  of  tk 
imperious  dowager,  and  a  few  weeks  later  she  conferred  bo 
grand -daughter's  hand  on  Heniy,  Earl  of  Ogle,  son  and  lieJl*' 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  young  Lord  was  a  sicklr  hov  d 
fifteen,  according  to  a  contcmpoiary  obsencr  (Lady  Suntl«rlaiul> 
Waller's  '  Sactiarissa '),  '  the  saddest  crealuro  of  all  kinds  l^ 
could  have  been  fimnd  fit  to  be  named  for  my  Lady  Peter ;  t 
ugly  as   anything   young  could   be.'     Hut   fate  intcrven'etl  n 
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prrvcDl  tbc  UDiuiublc  alliancr.  In  con ti deration  nf  ib«ir  lrn<Irr 
years,  it  wm  nrrAngcil  tti&t  tlic  bntic  anil  l)ri(t<-|{m<)iti  thmttil  not 
mctrt  for  two  jean.  Immcilintcly  aSuxr  iho  mnrria]^,  LunI 
Ogl«  wenl  an  liis  IrarcU,  nn<)  six  monllis  later  he  was  (lend. 
Forthwith  the  vetenn  mntch-innker  beuan  frcah  nrgociations. 
'ITiii  lime  her  choice  fell  on  Thoiiia*  Thjnno  or  Longlcai,  a 
roan  of  great  eniaie  but  pri(lli|;^(o  character.  Ho  was  cooiidcred 
on  many  ^routida  a  moat  unsuitable  husband  for  the  y»uii<; 
beireu  of  the  Prrcin,  and  there  wcrr  not  wanting  tnali<^ious 
tORgacs,  which  said  that  '  the  unfortunate  lady  had  hi-en  iMttrajed 
by  bnr  gran^l  mother  for  money.'  The  marriage  aeeiiii  to  have 
been  conducted  in  iecict,  and  amid  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
inyatery.  As  soun  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  hrjde  and 
bridegroom  parted  lo  meet  no  more.  The  bride  wont  abroad, 
aad  cTery  conceivable  theory  was  invented  to  account  for  her 
sadden  tliuppoaiance.  The  most  plausible,  as  well  n*  thr 
most  general,  was  that  she  had  discovered  a  prerious  marriage 
on  th«  part  of  her  husband  with  a  woman  still  living.  But, 
whatever  was  their  nntnre,  Lady  Klizabelh's  matrimonial  troubles 
were  swiftly  and  startlingly  ended.  Thomas  Thynnc  was 
driving  down  Pall  Mall  in  the  failing-  light  of  a  winter  aflomoon, 
when  hi*  coach  was  slopped  oppo&lie  the  present  Opera  Colon- 
nade, shots  were  fired,  and  Tliynne  was  latalty  wounded.  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  grotesque  alto- 
rtfiero  at  the  foot  of  a  florid  monument,  tells  pictorially  the 
story  of  the  murder,  on  which,  however,  the  epitaph  is  silent. 
A  previous  inscription,  lejected  l>y  the  Dean,  had  intimated 
nol  obscurely  thai  Thynne's  assassination  was  duo  to  his  wife's 
jealousy  and  anger,  and  rumour  of  course  was  busy  with  espla- 
nations  of  so  startling  an  occurrence.  He  had  been  shot  in 
mistake  for  bis  friend  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  he  had  (^>m- 
mittcd  suicide ;  ho  bad  been  murdcrci)  by  zealous  courtiers 
eag«r  to  oblige  the  King.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  a 
Swedish  nobleman,  Count  Koninjrsmarci,  who  had  aspired  to 
the  hand  of  Lady  Kltr.alirth  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
was  so  enraginl  by  her  marriage  with  Thynnc  that  he  deter- 
mined to  put  his  successful  rival  out  of  the  way,  and  himi  the 
services  of  three  foreign  ruf!ians  to  effect  his  purpose.  These 
men  were  tried  and  executed  for  the  murder,  but  Koningsinarck 
was  acquitted  of  complicity. 

And  now  the  Lndy  Elizabeth  found  herself,  when  she  had 
barely  completed  her  fiUcfnlh  year,  '  twice  a  widow  though 
never  n  wife,'  and  her  experience  of  matrimony  was  not  such  as 
to  dispose  her  favourably  towards  the  thoughts  of  a  third 
alliance.  Masculine  perseverance,  however,  wcured  its  custo- 
mary 
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maxj  wward,  and  in  1685  the  youn];  hcroino  of  th»c  dramAtic 
psasftgeB  entered  for  the  third  timn  on  the  holy  csUtc.  Hrr 
husband  wu  Charles,  Dak<!  of  Somcrut,  known  in  the  annul* 
of  his  house  as  Mho  Proud  Duke.'  Tradition  has  long  made 
merrj  orcr  this  nohleinnn's  egregioui  vanity,  his  orerweenin|r 

ftride  (if  birth,  bU  restless  and  ags;reuive  temper.  '  Madam,' 
ic  exchtiined  to  his  second  wife,  when  sbe  playfully  ti>p]>ed  his 
shoulder  with  her  fan,  'my  first  duchess  was  a  Percy,  and  >Ac 
nuver  took  such  a  liberty.'  When  he  caught  his  daughter  Lady 
Charlotte  Seymour  sitting  down  while  he  was  dozing,  instead 
of  standing  by  his  chair,  he  added  a  cmdicil  to  his  will  mulcting 
her  of  30,000/.  nf  her  inheritance.  Vain-glorious,  however,  as 
the  Proud  Duke  was,  he  found  Ins  match  in  the  Countess  of 
N'orthu mix- Hand,  who  stipulate*),  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
earlier  marriages,  that  the  husband  of  the  heiress  of  the  PercJM 
should  drop  bis  own  name  and  assume  bis  wife's.  It  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  one's  notions  of  aristocratic  pride,  or 
eveti  of  gentlrmanltkc  conduct,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Duchess 
catnc  of  age,  the  Duke  compelled  her  to  release  him  from  the 
ohiigatinn  which  ho  had  voluutarilv  incurred  to  assume  her 
name  when  he  acquired  her  linnd  and  fortune.  The  public  life 
and  character  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  corresponded  to  hit 
private  demeanour.  One  of  his  contemporaries  describes  him 
as  *so  humoursomc,  proud,  and  capricious,  that  be  was  s 
minUtry^spoiler  rather  than  a  ministry-maker.'  Another  (re- 
ferring to  the  assassinations  of  his  brother,  the  fifth  duke,  and 
of  Thomiis  Thynne)  say*  that  '  his  high  title  came  to  him  bf 
one  man's  misfuriune  and  his  great  »lale  by  another's  ;  fur  be 
was  born  to  neither,  but  elated  with  both  to  a  rid  iculousuesl' 
Swift  indeed  declares  that,  blinded  by  excess  of  vanity,  the 
Duke  actually  became  the  dupe  of  Harley,  who  beld  ool 
to  him  the  prospect  of  succession  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  House  of  Jlauover.  He  wu, 
however,  according  to  his  lights,  an  honest,  independent,  anJ 
public- spirited  man,  and  the  act  which  lost  htm  his  otlice  in 
the  bousehotd  of  James  11.  redounds  to  his  cr«^dit.  He  rrfuKd 
to  introduce  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  royal  presence,  becaase  lu 
do  so  would  bo  an  illegal  act,  and  when  the  King  rejdied  ibsl 
he  was  above  the  law,  'That  may  be,  your  Majesty,*  Bsid 
Somerset, '  but  I  am  not,' — a  reply  which  has  deservedly  kepts 
place  in  history. 

To  his  alliance  with  the  heiress  of  the  Percics  Somerset  owrll 
more  than  a  great  fortune.  His  wife  was  a  sagacious,  capabit, 
and  accomplished  woman.  She  held  high  ofti<%  in  the  Court 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  her  appointment  to  succeed  the  Dochets 
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■  [  MarlboroU)>h  as  Alulre-ss  of  the  itob«B,  ia  1711,  is  cle«:rilM:il 
►y  Speaker  Onslow  &s  '  ihe  beal-acceplcd  thin^  that  ibeii  «n« 
lone  hy  llic  Minislrrs,  for  she  waa  in  all  respects  a  credit  and 
in  ornamrnl  to  the  Court.'  The  nrrogant  temper  oi  the  Duke, 
md  hi*  wire's  un<]U(^«tioiial)lG  influi-nc!  over  the  Quceo, 
fiposed  liiin  and  her  to  a  vail  amount  of  jealousjr  nnd  ill-will. 
!*loU  werv  eonitaiiLly  brvwinjf.  to  dislodge  tlii^m  fmm  ofhcc  nnd 
ilieaale  from  (bom  the  ro^ai  favour.  Swift,  whowi  pen  tvas 
irer  rvadv  for  such  dirty  work,  publithed  a  rhymed  Ivnpoon 
tpOD  the  Duchess,  aceasine  her,  among  other  crimes,  of  having 
nl  hair  nnd  of  having  contrived  the  murder  of  her  second 
Kubnnd.  '  h  is  difTicult,'  says  Ix>nl  Stanhope,  '  u>  giieu  which 
<f  tbccc  two  accusations  the  Duchess  resented  most  ileeply,  the 
alter  bein^  without  a  slmdovr  of  foundiitioii,  whihi  tlie  former, 
lahaupily,  could  not  W  denied.'  The  ri-suU  of  these  unpnivokcd 
Clacks  Wiu  that  the  Duchess  became  Swift's  implacable  enemy, 
t  U  related  that  he  bad  actually  been  named  for  the  vacant  see 
if  Hereford,  when  the  Duchess  flung  herself  on  her  knees 
lefoTc  the  (jueen,  and  in  a  passion  of  tnars  implored  her  to 
etroct  her  consent.  Anne  gnve  way,  nnd  Swift  died  an  Irish 
lean  instead  of  an  I'lnElish  bishop. 

The  Duke  and  Ducliess  of  Somerset  had  n  large   fninily,  of 
[hoin  six  attained  maturity,    l^e  eldest  of  theie  was  Algernon, 
rl   of  Hertford,  bora   in  16&4.     In    1715   he    married   Ihe 
lugbter  of  Henry  Tbyone,  and  in  1722,  on  tbe  death  of  bis 
|>lhfr,  he  succc«ded  to  her  honours  and  was  summoned  to  tbe 
[>usc  of  Lords  as  Baron  I'crcy.     He  hnd  two  i:hildren  :  Kliza- 
1,  bom  in  1716,  and  (ieorgc,  Ijinl  Hi-niK-bamp,  bom  in  1725, 
'\\f-  Lady  KlIxalxTth  S<-ymour  would  ap|ieiir  to  have  been  a 
of  singularly  gentle  and  cbairain);  nature.     A  memoir 
ased  by  a  Mr.  (^twslade,  for  many  years  a  member  of  her 
r's   household,   gives   a    pleasinj;   picture  of  her    almost 
1    interest  in  her  little  brother,  who,  as  wc  have  just 
was  nine  years  her  junior. 

uer  twenty-third  year,  when  paying  a  visit  to  her  cousin 

L^wthcr,  at  Swillington,  sbe  encountereil   the  man  who 

lestincd  so  momentously  to  affect  tlie  course  of  her  own 

Iml  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Northumberland.     Sir 

jmithson  was  a  baronet  of  ^ood  family  and  considerable 

Yorkshire.     He  was  handsome,  accomplishetl,  manly  ; 

nf  Umndless  ambition,  clear  purpose,  and  resolute  will, 

what  Horace  Walpole  calls 'an  ndvnningeous  manner 

pb  courtesy  in  his  a<i<lress.'     He  paid  attentions  to  Lndy 

[b,  who  ac«|uainted  her  mother  with  the  circamstanoe  in 

ling  letter    given  verhalim    et   Ittturatim   in  the  second 

volume 
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volume  beroro  ub.     The  vuung  lady  cxpictMs,  wi(b  th«  utMt 
evident  siticeriiy,  her  mulin<!M  tu  uerilirc  )ier  uwn  iai^liiiatioDs 
to  bcr  parents'  viiinm.-in<l*,  but  at  ibe  same  timr  admit*,  with 
rrgani  to  Sir  llu^h  SmitbHOii's  propu-ml,  that  '  bad  it  met  witb 
mjr  papjM's  ii]i)>n(bation  and  your's,  I  should  very  willingly  hare 
ounientvd  to  it.'     After  duo  en<]airies  bad  be«ti  made  into  Sir 
Hugh's    pecuniary  position,   and    satisfactorily   answered,    tJie 
consent  of  Lord  and  Lady  Hertford  waa  easily  obtained.     A 
more  formidable  obstoclc  was  offered  by  the  piidr  and  olwlinac'i 
of  ibc   young    lady's   awful    ^rnndfnlbrr,   the  proud  Duke  of 
Somerset.     Kvi-n  be,  h(twl-•v<^^,  was  not  proof  ngatnst  ibe  adixjic- 
ness  and  resolution  of  the  young  suitor,  backed,  as  lliey  were,  by 
the  present  possession  of  ample  fortune,  and  the   prospect  of 
future  inheritance  from  an  uncle, '  old  Mr.  Smitbson,  of  Totten- 
ham iligb    Cross.'     Tbc  Duke,    on  hearing    from    bia    grand- 
daughter  of  ber  projected  marriage,  gave  »  conditional  consent, 
but  urge«l  her  to  stand  out  for  more    adrnntageous  pec^untarv 
terms  than  h.iil  satisfxrtl  her  p.ircnts,  '  because,  considering  yout 
birlb,  you  are  descended  by   many  generations  from  (be  matt 
nntient  fTamil^s  in  England,  and  it  is  you  that  dotb  add  aniitnl 
blood  to  Sir  llu^b  Smithson's  family  ;  he  adds  no  such  antimi 
blood  to  your  family.'     Old  Mr.  Smithson,  however,  bad  gives 
his  word,  and  resolutely  declined  to  be  lied  up  by  any  legs) 
process.^'  It  was  triir  be  was  no  duke,  nor  boasted  of  any  suet 
great  alliance  ;  but   in  point  of  honourable  dealing  be  would 
yield  to  no  man.'     His  engagement  was  accepted  as  sufficirai 
guarantee,  and  the  marriage  was  duly  solemnized  on  ibe  lijlho' 
July,  1741).     Wo  soon  read  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Ijidy  Betty  psyiafF 
their  mpecls  to  the  benevolent  uncle  at  High  Cross,  'she  ifl 
a  silver  stulT  of  four  pr>und9  a  yanl,  and  Sir  Hugh  in  a  lead- 
colour    and    silver  slulT  coat  embroidered  with    silver.'     Tin? 
travelled,   they  collected  piciures,  they  pntronizcd  Sir  Jo»h» 
Lady  Uetty  wrote  poems,  and  kept  an  elaborate  jonroal.     Hh 
husband  varied  the  pursuits  of  intellectual  cultore  by  close  sftJ 
profitable  attention  to  the  administration  of  bis  estitte  at  Stsji- 
wiek.     So  the  first  four  years  of  their  wedded  life  were  spent  ia 
the  occupations  suitable  to  a  young  couple  of  good  station  sn' 
easy    cin:o  in  stances,   when    an    event   occurred    which  m»d<  * 
sudilen  and  dazitting  alteration  in  tbeir  condition  and  piotpe'lf' 
In  the  autumn  of  17-14,  young  Lord    Beaucbnmp,  ibcn  on  b" 
tmvels,  died   of  small-pos   at   Bologna,   and    Lady   Kliiabf't' 
Smithson  became  sole  heiress  of  tbe  honours  which  berfatli^ 
had  inherited  from  bis  mother,  the  lost  of  llie  Fcrcies. 

This  sudden  blow  produced  a  most  untoward  efliict  upon  l!" 
old  Uuke  of  Somerset.     Deeply  moitifiMl    by  an  event  which 
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exiingititlietlnll  hope  of  tlindircct  CMntinunnccr  qC  tiit  honours,  be 
fell  wilb  estnuinltnArj^  furj'  ujmn  )ii*  won  and  ilauglilcr-Jn-law. 
He  bad  alwn^s  bnt<!<l  l^dv  lii.Ttfurd — un«  don  not  (juiU!  sec 
irbj*,  for  sb«  secuis  to  huvc  be«n  a  very  harmless  woinan — and 
iw  he  iacluded  in  liis  hatred  bis  eldest  son,  to  n-liom,  «s 
lorRcn  W'nIpulD  sa>s,  '  iie  has  vrrttteo  tbe  most  shocking  letter 
UAgtnablc  ....  telling  him  that  it  is  n  judgment  upon  bim  for 
)1  his  undutifulnns,  and  that  be  must  always  look  upon  himself 
the  cause  of  bis  inn's  death.' 

'l*l)e  brc-atb  was  hardly  out  of  his  grandson's  l>ody,  when  the 
old  Duke  bejrnn  lu  petition  the  King  to  confer  upon  him  the 
Earldom  of  N'oitbumberland,  with  remainder,  after  bis  son's 
death,  to  bis  ffr«ndson,  Sir  Charles  Wvodbam,  in  exclusion  of 
Lndy  Elizabeth  and  ber  offspring.  What  made  the  project  tbe 
more  monstmus  was  llint  the  great  estates  of  the  Percics  in 
North umlmrl and  were  settled  strictly  on  ijuly  Blizalictb,  though 
tbe  eslaln  of  IVtw'oitli  was  st  the  l)uke's  disposal,  and  was  by 
iiim  beijueatbed  to  Sir  Charles  Wyndbaro,  afterwants  Karl  of 
Egreuont,  from  whom  it  descends  to  the  present  Lord  Leeon- 
field.  Tbe  prompt  action  of  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
prevented  tbe  fulfilment  of  this  design.  Tbe  proud  Duke 
abandoned  his  claim,  and,  dying  in  174S,  was  succeeded  by 
hts  son,  Lord  Hertford,  who  now  became  seventh  I)uke  of 
Somerset.  In  the  following  ye.-ir,  in  right  of  bis  mother's  blood, 
he  was  cri^ted  Hanm  Warkworth  and  Karl  of  Northumberland, 
with  remainder  in  default  of  male  issue  to  bis  son-in-law,  £>ir 
Hugh  Smithson.  Hv  died  in  17&0,  when  the  Barony  of  Percy 
devolved  upon  bis  daughter,  and  ber  husband  became  Be>cond 
Earl  of  Xorthnmberlaiid  of  the  new  creation,  and  assumed  tbe 
•omame  of  Percy. 

Nearly  two  centuries  hnd  now  elapsed  since  the  Pcrcies  bad 
terminated  their  residential  c*»nnection  with  the  diitriot  from 
which  they  derircd  their  title.  They  had  made  their  principal 
home  at  Petwnrth,  and 

'  Though  they  coulioned  to  bo  lords  of  tha  soil,  thoy  had  ceaaod  to 
bo  local  princes  aud  nortboru  chieftains.  Their  prceoucv  had 
beoomo  unfamiliar  to  the  people  ;  thoir  ntrnnghnlds  were  abandoned 
W>d  crvmbliug  into  d«cAy  ;  and  tho  very  nanui  »f  Porey,  at  the  sound 
«f  which  knights,  csqnircF,  and  yeomcu  hud  oiicu  lidlied  in  tbeir 
tbooBands,  had  become  littlo  moro  than  a  tradition  in  tbe  loud,  when 
tiao  gontlu  hoirc-M  of  tlio  aiicicmt  Hcmtid  upju^unid  u{H>t)  the  Boene, 
inttot  npua  winning  boclc  tlm  uUogiaitcu  uuufi  enjoyed  by  her 
aacestois,  and  upon  rcslorutg  tho  groutu&ss:  and  splendour  of  their 
Borthoni  home' 

Petworth,  as  wc  bare  already  seen,  was  alienated   from  the 
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lino  of  Vercy  hy  tii«  ivill  of  tht^  pmiiil  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
the  young  KnH  and  Countew  of  Xortiitimberland  were  therchy 
left  ftw-  ti>  ccinfuotralo  all  iheir  energie*  upon  the  la*k  of  rMtoring 
tlic  Cnstle  and   estaie  of  Alnwick   lo  their  pristine  grandeur. 
The  new  Earl  was  a  practical  man  of  bugincss  and  n  srirrntilic 
agricntturist,  and  he  tamed  the  experience  which  lie  hw)  gained 
on  his  own  property  of  Stanwirk  to  lh«  best  nccount   in  the 
administrntiun  of  his  wife'*  domain.     'He  found  the  country 
almost  a  dp'-MTTt,'  nriti^c  the  Kishop  of  Dromore,  *and  be  clotbed 
it  with  woods  nnd    improved   it  with   ngritultnre."       For  orer 
twenty  year*  he  planted  annually   more  than   1200  trees;   he 
imported  botanical  and  vegetable  novelties  from  nil  parts  of 
the  world ;  he  drained  and  reclaimed  great  tracu  of  swamp 
and  moorland,  and  he  spent  l.irge  sums  on  the  oott-iges  of  hit 
labourers,  a  form  of  philanthropy   in   adrancc  of  his    times. 
He  greatly  dcvelopnl  and  improved  the  system  of  working  the 
local  roal  mines,  with  the  result   that  a  revenue,  which  «t  the 
dale  of  his  marriage  was  leic  than  'OO(K)/.  a  year,  rote  in  fifteen 
years  to   25,000/.,   in   twenty-three  years  to   88,000/.,  and   b 
thirty  years  to  50,0()W,     Meanwhile  tbe  Castle  of  Alnwick  bal 
been  suflercd  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  the  new  Earl  renovated  il 
with  great  taste  and  skill,  and  at  enormous  cost.     At  the  saflK 
time  he  repaired  and  Improved  Stanwick  ami  Warkworth,  and 
built  and  itnc-keil  a  sumptuous  picture-gallery  at  Northumbeilaiid 
House.     He  lived  in  all  the  splendour  of  tlie  old  school;  di>- 
pensed  a  constant  and  prodigal  hospitality;  and  did  not  cmi 
deny  himself  a  motlerate  indulgence  in  tlie  fashionable  amusonicBi 
of  high  play. 

But  in  our  survey  of  the  domestic  side  of  Lord  Xonhnmbei- 
land's  life.  Its  public  and  political  aspects  must  by  no  means  h 
forgotten.  In  1751  he  moved  the  Address  in  the  House  rf 
Lonls.  Next  year  he  was  made  a  Lord  of  the  U«'dchambw. 
and  LonI  Lieutenant  of  Northumlieiland.  In  1757  he  <n* 
made  a  Knight  of  the  GaHcr,  On  tbe  formatifm  of  Lord  Gattt 
Administration  in  I7iJ2,  he  'enndesoended'  (so  Lord  Tempi' 
writes)  to  bo  Lord  Chamberlain  U>  the  <jueen,  and  in  tb* 
foDowintf  year  he  was  .ippoinied  to  the  Vice-Royalty  <•' 
Ireland.  It  was  an  office  which  bis  dignity  and  firmness,  hit 
tactful  courtesy,  and  his  grandiose  habits  of  life  fitted  hint  M 
discbargt-  with  the  most  conspicuous  success.  Two  years  IsW 
he  migned  tbe  post,  in  favour  of  I^nl  Hertford,  and  iii* 
willingness  to  meet  the  King's  wishes  and  to  facilitate  l^ 
arTanj>emeots  for  the  public  service,  bound  George  111,  to  liB* 
by  tie*  of  peculiar  gratitude.  In  I7*>5  the  King  cmployM 
Lord  Nortbumberlaod   to  conduct  some  delicate  negocutioiu 
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with  a  view  to  nnitin<;  Mr,  Pilt  and  Lord  Temple,  willi  ibe 
other  great  K'big  families,  in  a '  strong  and  lastinK  administration, 
whidi  might  cmpowrr  liim  to  form  >f  stvtna  at  home  and  abroad, 
mch  a»  the  dnngeis  of  llie  times  might  r«|uire.'  These 
(i«gDciation»  disrloM-d  n  general  willingnru  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Fill  nud  his  frii-nOs  to  jilnci!  lti<nr  s«rrire«  at  tbr  Kind's 
llisposal;  hul  when  His  Mujeaty  [iropOMHi,  tliat  Lonl  Northum- 
berland  should  head  lUe  new  ad niinist ration  as  First  Lord  of 
die  Treasury,  there  was  an  expreMion  of  universal  dissent. 
It  wu  felt,  not  only  lliat  the  Earl  was  whollj  devoid  of  the 
trsiining  and  riprriencc  necesBarj-  for  the  prudent  conduct  of 
the  supreme  aiTnirs  of  StaUr,  but  also  that,  through  his  official 
and  prrsonni  I'onnertinn  with  I.nrd  Kute,  hr  hnd  prnhablv 
drrived  a  tendency  towards  absolutist  and  uncimslilutional 
riews  of  the  Ro^al  Prerogative.  This,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  an  entirely  unfounded  suspicion;  but  in  view  of  the 
threatened  opposition,  Lord  Northumberland,  who,  though  a 
veiT  ambitious,  was  also  a  very  prudent  man,  withdrew  his 
claims  to  A  place  in  the  Cabinet.  lie  did  not,  however,  wait 
long  before  attempling  to  secure  what  was  at  ie<wl  an  rciuivairnt 
for  the  honour  which  he  had  renounced.  In  ihfl  following  year, 
taking  advantage  of  a  tninisterinl  reconstruction  in  which  bis 
services  could  scarcely  be  overlooked,  he  preferred  a  request 
that  the  King  would  advance  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  dukedom. 

'  I  told  him,'  writes  the  King  to  Lord  nimtlium, '  that  hin  request 
cf  a  dukedom  was  new  to  uie,  that  I  ooidd  give  him  uo  other  auawer 
lliao  that  I  would  oonsidur  of  it ;  that  1  had  thought  Iio  only  looked 
im  to  a  marquisate.  Bo  ssid  that  was  a  more  modem  rank  tn  the 
Kngli«h  peerage;  that  what  he  asked  was  the  old  title  of  Lady 
XorlhtmiheTland's  family  ;  that  if  ho  succeeded  hn  never  would  be 
U  applicant  for  public  omploymeiits.  I  thon  ci^iiclndod  with 
■wariug  him  that  he  should  know  my  decision  to-morrow.  Un- 
donhta^  few  peers  have  do  great  an  cstato  in  point  of  inooioo,  and 
learce  any  in  point  of  extent ;  therefore,  if  you  will  co-opctato  witli 
lao  in  declaring  I  don't  mean  by  this  to  open  a  door  for  the  creating 
many  dukes,  1  will  consent  to  it.' 

Lord  Chatham  concurring,  the  dukedom  was  conferml,  ami 
it  would  seem  that  the  title  nt  first  selected  was  that  of  llrabant, 
bfDi  recognition  of  the  Duchess's  dirstrenl  fnim  the  princely  House 
of  Louvain.  Wisitr  counsels,  however,  p^ev.^iled,  and  the  head 
of  the  House  of  Percy  continuetl  to  be  associated  by  name  as 
well  as  by  possession  and  residence  with  his  consort's  great 
inheritance  on  the  Border. 

We  have  mentioned  before  the  ill-founded  suspicion,  that 
Lord  Notthumhciland  was  secretly  influenced  by  the  political 
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tbeones  of  Lord  Buie,  We  read,  however,  in  a  coniemporary 
writer, that  'the  cooneciion  bclween  his  Grace  and  hij  Lonlihip 
is  not  so  strong  a«  it  wu.  It  wu  weakened,  u  I  uaderatand, 
before  the  ducal  crration,  and  I  do  not  bclicre  that  that  will  tend 
to  rranitc  thctn.'  IndcHHl,  hnwt^vcr  strong  bnd  bcfin  tb«  personal 
friendship  between  tbr  two  mtin,  it  wiu  not  lik'dv  that  politic 
cully  they  could  have  much  in  common.  Lurd  Bute's  ntitolutitt 
principles  were  notorious  ami  avoweti ;  the  Duk*  of  Northuoi- 
beriand,  whenever  he  condescended  to  intervene  in  ptiblie 
affairs,  arrayed  himself  on  the  popular  aido.  On  the  all- 
important  question  of  American  Taxation  he  had  opposed  the 
Court.  He  bnd  voted  against  the  Stamp  Act.  He  lupporled 
Lord  Chatham's  resolution  condemning  the  Oovernment  ta 
ndvisinji:  (be  H'tag  not  to  receive  the  *  Ilemonstrnnce  aad 
Petition '  of  the  City  of  London. 

It  would  appear  that  (he  Duke  of  Xorthnmberland,  partly 
owing  to  his  tact  and  social  skill,  and  partly  no  doubt  to  his 
power  and  wealth,  which  placed  htm  almost  above  party,  cm- 
trived  to  keep  an  independent  position  in  public  li(c,  and  to 
role  as  he  pli^ase<l  without  either  sacnlicing  his  private  friniii- 
sfaips  or  fettiTJug  himself  by  strict  allegiance  to  a  puliiicil 
connection.  Thus  his  sympathy,  as  just  illustrated  by  his  vowi, 
with  the  popular  parly  did  not  prevent  him  from  puttiog 
forward  his  eldest  son  as  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  againX 
the  nominees  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  Flection  of  1767,  when  6e 
Duchess  proved  herself  a  most  energetic  canvasser,  and  'cnniH 
(he  mob  of  Westminster,  sitting  daily  in  the  midst  rif  Covta( 
Garden.'  And  amid  all  the  stress  and  stir  uf  public  life,  ena 
when  bis  votes  were  most  distasteful  li>  the  Minister,  the  Dnkt 
retained  his  place  in  the  favour  of  the  Court,  and  the  Doc^ 
remainetl  on  tenns  of  peculiar  intimacy  with  Queen  Cbarloiu^ 

After  a  long  and  unbroken  course  of  domestic  happincA 
cheered  by  the  devotion  of  a  husband  whom  she  terms  'mt 
dearest  angel'  aud  'joy  of  my  soni,'  and  suKtatnrd  hr  the 
dutiful  affection  of  the  'best  son  on  earlb,'  LliiealK-th  Ducbtst 
of  Northumherland  died  on  ber  sixtieth  birthday,  DecenlKr 
5tfa,  1776.     Her  husband  survived  her  for  ten  years. 

■  The  life  of  the  first  Dnko  of  Northumberland,'  writes  H.  it 
Fonblanquo,  '  had  boon  a  singiilarly  procperoos  one.  Then  h 
porhapci,  no  other  instance  in  modem  bistorf  of  a  private  a«otleBi> 
acquiring  such  an  accutURlation  of  hi^  houonrs  and  dignitiM  M  0 
to  his  lot.  To  the  nivrits  which  commonly  open  (he  avenues  to  Irifik 
social  and  official  advancemont,  snch  ae  oommattdiag  BtatesmauBbiik 

frcat  nowora  of  debate,  Eailitary  nchiovemcnts,  or  legal  pro^miaSDA 
0  baa  no  pretension,  .  .  .  The  day  had  gone  by  when  a  ncMsrfil 
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■HoKier  could  unnro  li>  tlic  liiglinMt  pliiroft  under  tbo  Orown,  nnd 
BAorge  III.  wu  coarj  in  tliu  buHtavral  of  liia  ftvoara,  ud  ftstjtliouit 
la  Uis  cboiu  uf  bin  Miiiiittur*. 

'  B^  trliAt  mt-aiin,  ibi.'ii.  did  thu  York*liiro  bnronot,  wlu>  had  not 
ttnta  the  naeful  iiualiliuctiun  of  n  nulwicrvictit  lompor,  bat  who,  ou 
Uw  aoiitnuy,  nioie  tbuu  mxco  aMurtvd  his  own  opinions  in  direct 
ftppoatioa  to  those  of  thu  KinSi  win  tho  Oortor,  tlio  liighe»t  posts  nt 
Conrt,  *  viceroyaltj,  and  a  dukedom  ?  Nut,  ouuio  to  be  nntned  bjr 
dio  Sovereign  lor  tbe  position  of  Prime  MiuiKt^ir  of  F.ngliind  '! 

'  Making  fall  allowance  for  all  that  hu  onud  to  hi«  alliuuce  with 
the  Pcrcf  heiniM,  there  romaina  much  th&t  oau  only  bo  attribnt«d  to 
ponoDiti  nwritfl ;  to  a  cbamater  marked  by  a  'fw^'  ntiaaual  aninbina- 
lioo  of  qaalitii-8 ;  ^cnt  ambition  kejit  nud«r  control  by  atron^ 
oommoa  mom  and  Koanil  jadgmont :  a  rosulnto  will  tempered  by  tho 
siceat  tM)t  sad  na  oxtraorilinnry  cltarm  of  manuer  ;  powerful  buBJuoes 
o^Nwity  gnidi^d  by  an  unrnlling  bc^oko  of  jnstico  ;  together  with  the 
laculty,  in  itni-If  no  nmull  nor  conimon  jtjft,  for  taking  at  the  flood 
that  tide  in  htinuu  iLCTaim  which  proTvrbinlly  loniU  to  fortuao.' 

Thua  far,  an<i  jii^rbupi  not  on  the  whole  too  eulogistical  I  j', 
tbe  historian.  Those  wbu  would  care  to  lee  a  mailerly 
delineation  of  the  Dukc'a  character  in  its  foibles  as  well  as  iu 
ttrragth  ;  of  the  qunlilirs  by  which  ho  roao  to  greatness ;  and 
of  the  position  which  br  occupied  in  the  social  and  political 
world  ai  his  timp,  am  rofeircd  tu  the  second  chapter  uf 
'Tsncred.* 

l,ard  Bcaconsli eld's  literary  method  was  nerer  happier  than 
when  he  produced  some  striking  personality  from  the  rich 
stores  of  his  hisloiicnl  and  biojKraphical  knowlnlge,  and,  with  a 
eertnin  poetic  license  as  to  dales  and  details,  wove  it  into  the 
variegated  web  of  a  political  romance.  His  description  of  the 
'Duke  of  Ucllamonl,' though  mnlnly  fnvourahic,  is  not  indis- 
criminately eulogistic;  nnd  he  indulges  himself  in  n  touch  of 
hia  characteristic  satire  when,  describing  the  town  of  Alnwick 
Bndcr  the  pseudonym  of  '  Montacute,'  be  remarks  that  the 
bridge  *  is  j>erhap*  a  trifle  too  vast  and  Roman  for  its  site  ;  but 
it  wa«  built  by  the  first  Duke  of  the  second  dynasty,  who  teas 
tthcat/s  afraid  of  underbuilding  hit  portion.' 

The  second  Duke  of  Nnrthumbcrlnnd  was  bom  in  1742, 
and  very  early  in  life  dis(^vercd  an  enthusiasm  for  arms  and 
a  love  nf  the  soldier's  career  which  would  not  have  discredited 
bU  Lancastrian  forefathers.  As  Lord  Warkworlh — tbe  title 
^btclt  he  bore  till  bis  father's  elevation  to  the  dukedom — he 
B«rved  as  a  volunteer  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
in  the  fwven  Years'  War.  He  bore  his  part  in  the  act"' 
Cei^n  and  Minticn.  In  IKy'i  he  received  his  first  »* 
{^passing  over  the  subaltern  grades)  as  captain  and 
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colonel  in  lb«  First  FooC  (now  Grenadier)  Gonrds.     After  %\x 
yean'  service  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  full  colonel,  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Kin^.  and  shortiv  nftcrwnrdi  appointed  la 
the   command    of    the    Fifth    Rcgimrnt    nf    Kiiol,    an    act   of 
favouritism    which    subjected    th«    command  it- in -chief    to  a 
scathing   attack   by   Junius.     This   rapid    advancement  of  a 
young  nobleman  to  prominent  command,  over  the  beads  of  mea 
his  seniors  in  standing  and  superiors  in  acquirements,  was  one 
of  the  reco^ntied  abuses  of  niilitary  adminisirntion.      In  I^rd 
Percy's  case  it  ina)'  he  fairly  said  to  hare  bc<-n,  if  not  justified, 
at  any  rate  palliated,  by  the    pmcticsl   result.     H<-    held  tlu 
command    for    sixteen    years,    'displaying'    (acroriling    to  n 
contemporary  observer)  'during  that  period  sucli  distinguiihcd 
military  virtues,   witli  a    kind    libt'rality  and  n  canstancy  «^ 
atlenliun   to,  and    interest   in,  the  welfare   and  credit  of  kii 
regiment,  as  endeared  his  name  in  (be  graiefal  Temembran««d 
the  officers  and  men.'     In  1770  the  Duchess  wrote  to  him,'l 
admire  you  for  marching;  with  your  regiment ;  I  dare  say  yoo 
are  the  only  man  of  your  rank  who  ever  performed  cnch  s 
jourrtcy  on  fooL' 

But  a  sterner  task  lay  before  the  young  soldier  than  dm 
'wandering  life  of  military  servitude'  which  so  soiri/ 
exasperated  the  Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  Lmtl 
Perry's  first  years  of  military  life  were  indeed  passed  in  pesce: 
but  in  1774  it  became  necessary  to  sail  with  his  regiment  fcr 
America.  The  old  Duke  was  so  vehemently  opposed  to  tbe 
American  war,  that  he  actually  tried  to  prevent  bis  son  frOB 
taking  part  in  it,  by  obtaining  leave  of  allscnc<^  for  him  ttan 
his  regiment.  Uul  Lord  Percy  had  sense  enough  to  see  ihsl, 
whatever  his  sentiments  about  the  abstract  merits  of  the  war,  he 
must  obey  the  call  to  active  service  or  elt*  expose  himself  IS 
'ci'err  kind  of  abuse,  ridicule, and  contempt.'  He  Accotdingl,' 
embarked  for  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1774.  Ariving  there,  br 
was  placcal  by  Geneml  Gage  in  command  of  the  camp.  Btf 
very  shortly  skfterw.-irds  we  find  him  writing  to  his  father  ins 
tone  of  bitter  complaint,  and  mnrmurlng,  that  though  emplortJ 
in  BO  important  a  commaiKl,  he  was  still  only  a  Colonel,  trbi^ 
officers  much  his  junior,  who  had  never  seen  active  serri«, 
were  promoted  over  his  head.  '  I  am  thoroughly  senMbk,"  b* 
writes,  'that  the  road  to  preferments  and  attention  rather  Ik* 
in  the  environs  of  St.  James's  than  in  the  distant  clitne  d 
America ;  but  I  had  ratlinr  be  neglected,  doing  my  duty  like  ss 
officer,  than  receive  comj>liments  nn<I  honours  which  I  frl)  I 
had  not  deserved.' 

So  far  no  actual  collision  had  occurred  between  cbc  Cul<iiu*l* 
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•nd  Uk  EngHih  atithoritics.  bat  in  Au^it  1774,  Lord  Percy 
Writes  tbat  the  country  is  *!□  as  open  a  state  of  rebellion  as 
Scotland  was  in  the  vcnr  '45.'  On  the  20lh  of  the  followint; 
JVpril  he  writes  to  iiifurai  his  father  of  the  first  bloodshed, 
[which  marked  ibe  oj>ening  of  five  years'  fratrtciilal  war. 
jThTou^bout  that  disastrous  campaign  bis  regiment  was  in  the 
'thick  of  the  fighting.  General  Burgoyne  wrote  :  '  Lord  Percy's 
rogimcDt  has  sufTcred  the  most  mikI  beharcd  the  best.'  The 
coinmander  was  worthy  of  hit  command.  Lord  Percy  ao(]uitled 
himself  with  a  singular  eomhinatifm  of  gallantry  and  sagacity. 
[Ax  a  time  when  savage  punishment  was  universal,  be  main- 
latned  discipline  without  tlie  lash.  When  the  terrier  of  the 
tick  and  wounded  was  g^nendly  nejclected,  he  lavished  on  it 
bis  persons!  care  and  privale  moans.  The  widows  of  those 
under  his  command  who  had  fallen  at  Bunker's  Hill  were  sent 
to  England  at  bis  own  cost,  supplied  with  money  on  landing, 
and  transported  to  tbeir  homes. 

'  '  Theni  was  soinethiiig  in  his  character  and  oondnct  that  seems  to 
;  have  disarmed  the  rancoar.  while  winning  llio  roepeet,  of  hia  enemies, 
throagliont  the  heat  and  violcaco  of  that  bitter  oonfliot.  His  portrait 
now  hangs  in  tho  town  hall  of  Uoston ;  ntid  Americans,  when  they 

F— -- 11  the  incidonls  of  tboir  great  rtmgglo,  erot  nwntion  the  name  of 
I  Percy  in  kindly  and  gonorons  terms.' 

It  n^xs  un  flirt  tin  ate  that  a  man  in  many  respects  so  well 
qualified  lo  play  the  part  of  the  '  Happy  VVarrinr'  should  have 
be«a  fatally  impatient  of  reproof,  and  intolerant  of  control  to 

,a  point  incompatible  with  military  di»cipliiie.  Such,  howerer, 
was  the  case ;  and  his  disagreements  with  Sir  William  Howe, 

)who  hail  sucoerded  (irnerat  Gage  id  the  cltief  command  in 

I  America,  liciuime  so  acute  that  in  1776he  threw  up  bi«  command 
nnd  rcturncil  lo  EngUnil.  His  regiment,  desiring  lo  perpetuate 
his  name,  obtained  auihorily  to  call  themselves  (he  Nvrthnm- 

\berland  Fttnlien — s  title  which  they  have  borne  to  the  present 
day. 

Lord  Percy  norcr  again  obtained  military  employment.  He 
lived  to  attain  the  rank  of  General,  and  was  made  Colonel  of 
the  'Second  troop  of  the  Royal  Horse  Grenadier  Giianis,' 
nfrerwanli  incorporate*!  in  ibc  Second  Life  Guards.     In  later 

:life  lie  writes: — 

I  '  Neither  tlie  blood  that  mns  in  my  veins,  nor  tho  education  I  have 
reeemd,  incline  me  to  shrink  from  arduous  or  dangerous  ander- 
HftangB;  hot  at  my  age  and  in  my  prcsr^nt  state  of  b(<alth,  and  Dtf 
BCOShtntion  broken  down  by  forty  years'  service,  I  am  ooly  fit  for 
Oinlsok  My  time  is  oror.  I  bavo  always  doiio  mv  duty  to  my 
eoontry,  and,  Ood  knows,  with  very  little  thotdts ;  and  I  must  leave 
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tli«  nntivo  part  to  Touoffor  ui<I  abler  pcnmiw.  Whiit«vftr  tmbitMa 
1  mi^it  ftiraierljr  liavo  pod  wok  in  tko  milibuy  lintr.  His  T1if^f<a<f 
diOBo,  for  nuooK  best  known  ti>  bimsi^tf,  bi  put  tbu  cstingaisbor  ra 
mo  [n  tlikt  lino ;  And  all  I  d«siro  uuw  u  to  bo  allowed  in  107  nid 
ago  to  enjoy  tboso  oomforta  wliicb  my  KitiuUon  KQbrda  lao,  ami 
w'liich,  like  a  fool,  I  guvu  up  in  uiy  youili  tut  llio  bkIco  of  Kernng  aj 
couiilrj'.' 

Lord  Percy  bad  succccdfd  his  mothw  in  h«T  onci^Dt  barooi 
OD  ber  (l<Mktb  in  1776.  He  sucocnltHl  to  tlie  Dukrdom  in  1'< 
His  high  rank,  his  great  wealth,  nnd  his  honourable  nnd  apri{;hi 
nh.iractcr  would  hitvtr  mndr!  him,  had  he  wiihe<i  it,  n  ronipt 
cuous  figure  ill  political  life.  Itut  ihut  fatal  impatience  a[ 
comrol,  which  hud  ulrendy  marred  bis  military  career,  piP- 
vented  him  from  conlially  accepting  the  obiitratinna  mA 
rnlraiots  of  Party.  Ho  iniBtruBted  the  Kinji's  MiaiMen^  and 
was  warmly  attached  to  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  be  joined  himself  to 
party  which  gathered  mund  the  Heir  to  the  Throne,  Jn  gei 
oppinition  ti>  tlie  view*  and  acts  of  the  (iiirernmenl. 
^  He  '  held  in  utter  detexlatton  the  principles  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
doubted  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  ' ;  pronounced  'detestable' 
the  measUTcs  relating  to  the  Hegency ;  and  condeained  in 
strongest  terms  '  the  annual  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Conw: 
Acl,  its  well  as  the  passing  of  certain  Acts  highly  inimical  tn 
Magna  CHiarta  and  (he  Bill  of  Kights.'     Kven  in  tho  freuiol 

Eanic  createtl  by  tho  horrors  of  the  French  Kcrolution,  tlie 
>uke  maintained  a  composiire  of  mind  with  regud  to  ibt 
position  and  prospects  of  tngland,  which  amused  the  astoniib- 
ment  of  hia  more  UmiJ  friends. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  his  parly  that,  while  his  sympalltin 
were  thus  enlisted  on  the  populnr  side,  his  keen  sense  of  what 
was  due  to  his  personal  dignity  was  perpetually  outragfd  bjr 
bis  political  associates.  He  complains  on  one  occasion  that  lif 
is  '  no  more  made  ac<|uainted  with  any  of  their  plans  than  mT 
footman,  except  indeed  when  they  wanted  any  money,  nr  DJ 
assistaiKe  for  a  Westminster  or  MidiUesex  meeting.'  On 
another,  that  a  noble  correspondent  *  would  not  have  written  u> 
his  apothecary  in  a  more  general,  unconlidential,  and  uafstit> 
facliiry  manner.'  And  when  Mr,  Fox,  without  consulting  bim. 
joined  the  Ailminislr.-itiim  <>f  'All  the  TalcnU,'  the  Duke  rauwUr 
accuses  him  of  ingratitude  and  duplicity,  and  adds, '  He  appnn 
to  forget  himself  strangely,  anil,  I  really  believe,  imagines  kc 
has  to  de^l  with  some  hungry  dependant  who  wants  place  and 
emolument  00  any  terms.' 

It  ia  not  surprising  that  a  man  so  irritable,  jealous,  and 
suspicious,  found  it  impostiblu  to  ally  himself,  evea  with  thoM 
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wbose  political  opinion!  he  itiared,  in  tbe  close  and  in(imitlo 
ttMOciation  of  official  life,  whicb,  more  almost  Ibaii  nay  otiicr 
career,  demaiHls  ^iTe-nnd-take,  forbearance,  and  mutoal  nccom* 
modaiion.  He  declined  in  turn  the  Vicerovalij  of  Irelund, 
tfa«  Master  Gcncnilship  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  Wardensbip 
of  thr  Stnnnnrirs;  but  hit  personal  nuthoiitv  and  pnTliamentaJT 
ioflut^ncr  wirit!  ta  gn-at  thnl,  whilr  holding  no  office,  he  still 
was  rrganied  as  a  kind  of  inftrnnal  memlicr  of  ibc:  CabincL  la 
June  1807,  Lord  (Camden  was  authorixisl,  on  behalf  of  his  col- 
lei^ues,  to  assure  the  Duke  that  *  in  the  event  of  his  Cirace  having 
mj  disposition  to  confer  with  tMiniBtcts  upon  public  businusn, 
tbe  Dnkc  of  Portland,  or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  will  certainly 
voit  upon  him  to  discuss  cvcr^  measure  of  importance  previous 
tit  its  adoption.' 

The  I>uke  bad  married,  in  Tcrj  early  life,  a  daughter  of  tho 
Din  liter  Lord  Uuie,  but  this  marringc,  which  proved  both 
tfiildless  and  unhappy,  was  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
ITT'J.  In  the  same  year  he  married  one  of  the  beautiful 
Isg^bters  of  Mr.  Peter  Burrell,  by  whom  he  bad  ibrec  sur- 
rinng  aons  and  four  dauj>blers.  The  eldest  son,  Hugh,  born  in 
lT8i>,  succeeded  as  thirt!  Duke  of  NortbumberUnd  on  his 
lubcr's  death  in  1817.  In  early  life  be  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  under  his  father's  command,  in  raising  and  training  forces 
of  Xorthumbrian  volunteers,  in  view  of  the  thrcateneti  invasion 
of  England  by  Uunnjnrte.  From  1806  to  1812  he  sat  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  generally  supportini;  the  Tory  admini- 
ttration,  though  in  the  debates  on  West  Indian  slavery  ho 
Toted  with  the  Op|>oBition. 

In  1825  he  represented  George  IV.  as  Ambassador  Kxtra- 
ordinary  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Charles  X.  Tbe  mission 
Was  cottducteil  with  estraordinnrv  splendour,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  tlie  prevailing  ilistreai,  the  Duke  insisted  on  defraying 
tbe  entint  cost  out  of  his  own  purse.  Similarly,  on  being 
appointed  ten  jears  later  \'iceroy  of  Ireland,  he  proposed  a 
reduction  of  tbe  salary  by  10,()0(V.  a  year.  So  successful  was 
bis  Irish  adminutration,  at  a  time  rendered  very  critical  by  the 
ffecent  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  that  htt  won  fnim  Sir 
Hobcrt  Peel,  a  minister  little  inclined  to  excessive  eulogy,  tbe 
Praise  of  being  'the  best  Chief  (iovernor  that  ever  presided 
**er  the  affnirs  of  Indand.'  The  third  Duke  of  Northumberland 
ftiarrird  l^dy  Charlutte  Clive,  daughter  of  tbe  Earl  of  Powis, 
*nd,  dying  without  issue  in  1847,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Algernon,  who  had  been  created  Lord  Prudhoe,  in  1816. 

Tbe  fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  been  bred  at  sea, 
*tMl  bad  9e«n  some  active  service  in  the  I-'reacb  War.     It  was 
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on  till!  account  tliat,  an  tlie  furmalioa  of  Lorti  Derbj's 
ministralion  in  1^53,  he  was  a|i[)(iinled  First  Lord  uf 
Admiralty'.  But  h«  tleservu  more  particular  mention  in 
pa)j^«  an  account  of  his  devotion  to  arcli:poloi;j'  aud  literature, 
and  his  patronage  of  learning  and  art.  He  ori^inised  au 
elaborate  survey  of  the  Roman  Wall  and  roads  in  Noitbuniber- 
l&nd,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  expeotcs  of  the  excava- 
tions made  by  l^r.  I}ruci>  and  others.  Alnwick  Cnstle  owes  tn 
him  A  fine  Egyptian  Museum,  catnl<>gue4)  by  Dr.  Birch,  and 
another  of  British  Antii{uitieft,  cntnloguetl  by  Mr.  Albert  Way; 
and  he  encountgi-d  ia  a  pri:it:cly  manner  numerous  archuiolagtcal 
enquiries,  VV'tiile  he  was  to  f^ypt  he  made  the  ncqaaintanee 
of  the  great  Arabic  scholar  Xlr.  Lane,  and  indaoud  him  l» 
tinderUke  his  RigantLc  nork,  an  English-Arabic  Dictionary, 
and  manilicently  defrayed  the  whole  expenses,  which  on  hi* 
death  were  guaranteed  by  his  widow  Eleanor.  lie  left  a  pre- 
mani^nt  and  grateful  memortal  of  bis  Diiktslom  in  the  complete 
restoration  of  Alnwick  ('astlc.  While  pn-Acrving  intact  tbsj 
external  characteristics  of  the  uUl  f<irlres«,  be  boldly  adopH^  ' 
the  Cinque-cento  style  for  the  decoration  uf  its  inti^rior.  It  Kit  | 
a  haicardous  experiment,  but  the  material  employed  is  so  rict>  ^ 
and  the  execution  of  the  details  is  so  skilful,  that  a  compttnl  j 
authority  has  pronounced  tt  '  difhcult  to  regard  even  so  {[rial 
an  inecingniity  at  other  than  n  distingnished  success.' 

'rite  IJuke  tnorried  Ijidy  Kleannr  Gnisvenor,  eldest  daaghut 
of  the  Martgueu  of  VVest minster,  but  hail    no  issue.     He  ilird 
in  IlJtiS,  and  his  remains  wen?  eonreye<l  from  XortbumbcrlsiKl 
House  to  the  Percy  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a  pobljc 
procsMion  of  almost   tegal    pomp.     The  Barony  of  Percy  sad 
the  other  honours  liancmissible  in  ike  female  line  devolmoa 
his  grand-nephew  the  Duke  of  Atboll,  and  the  Dukedom  psMd  I 
to  his  omisin  George    Karl  of   Beverley.     The  first    Dike  of  I 
Northumberland  hnd  obtained  from  George  III.  the  Baronf^] 
Lovaine  for  his  second  son,  who  was  subsequentlv  made  Eiri  < 
of  Bevorloy.     His  eldest  son,  Geoi^,  setrond   Earl  of  Beveilrj. 
bad  attained  his  eighty -seventh  year  when  lie  succceiled  b^ ' 
cousin  in  the  Dukedom.     Before   succeeding  to  his  E-irtJ'*  j 
be  had  sat  in  Parliament,  and  held  ofHce  in  the  Royal  Hotiw- 1 
bold.       He    married     Louisa   Stuart- Wortley,    sister    of    \^^ 
WbamcliiTe,   by  whom  he  had  three  surviving    sons  ami  t"'>  | 
daughters.     He  died  in  1807,  and  was  sncccodcd  by  his  rliin' 
son,  Algernon  George,  now  sixth  Duke  of  Nonhumbrrlaad.  I 
Of  the  present  Duke  it  would  be  improper  to  say  more  dun 
that  he  worthily  represents  the  honours  of  the  House  of  VtK)> 
and  that  the  Conservative  party  have  been  indebted  to  him  titj 
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wiift  cotinsri  and  sound  advice  from  the  time  b«  sat  ia  the 
House  of  0>mmi>n»,  Iwforp  the  passini;  of  the  first  Reform  Bill, 
down  to  Lord  litracnnifirld's  wicond  Administration,  which  he 
joined  !i»  Li>rd  Priry  Hcnl  in  1878.  He  is  marrird  to  the 
dsufibter  of  the  l.itc  Ht^nry  llnitnmond,  a  mna  of  brilliant 
intellect  and  accoinpltihmeals,  nhose  voice  wm  olvrajs  linud 
with  pleasure  in  the  House  of  Coiuotons,  and  whose  inetnorjr  is 
still  fondljr  cherished  hj  his  surviving  friends. 

Tlins  me  have  Iraced,  in  rough  and  scanty  outline,  the  fortunes 
of  the  H<iuwT  i)f  l'<;n:y,  from  ihi?  tllm  and  diHtAnt  period  when 
liistory  first  emer^s  froui  the  haze  of  truililion,  down  to  the 
point  of  lime  at  which  we  ourselves  are  standing.  We  have 
followed  them  in  all  their  picturesfjue  and  strange  vicissitudes, 
in  strUK^te,  in  misforlune,  and  in  splendid  success.  We  have 
teen  the  chirls  of  the  House  ever  enriching  iheir  descendants 
by  great  acquisition*  of  new  territory,  and  iiluslrating  their 
escutcheon  by  nllinnres  with  the  noblest  of  the  name*  which 
have  made  Kngtnnd  famous.  We  have  seen  them  great  in  war 
and  greftt  in  peace  ;  foremost  alike  in  domestic  strife  and  foreign 
enterprise ;  and  only  turning  aside  from  the  career  of  arms  to 
discharge  the  most  responsible  office*  of  civil  government.  V^'c 
have  seen  them  at  one  time  exercising  a  high-handc<l  authority 
over  a  subjected  province  ;  at  another,  champinnin!;  the  rii'hts  of 
the  people  agnintt  Kovnl  usurpntion  ;  and  figuring  in  turn  as 
the  .-uwiMiatcs,  the  defender*,  and  the  rivals  of  the  Crown  ilwlf. 
All  this  has  been  sketched  in  its  broad  and  general  features. 
To  draw  it  in  detail  would  be  to  write  Ihe  History  of  England 
during  eight  hundred  eventful  years.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
we  read  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Perciea  ;  in  what  they  were,  and 
what  they  had,  and  what  they  did ;  in  the  story  alike  of  their 
failures  and  their  successes,  their  virlup*  and  their  mmes ;  an 
epitome  of  tlic  Feudal  System,  Iruly  says  Mr,  de  I'on- 
blaoqae  :~- 

■  In  the  iodiviJoal  lives  of  saooeauve  gcaterations  of  TcrcieB,  from 
the  Conqoest  down  to  tlua  peiiod,  we  nay  trace  the  growth  and 
dttVeloinaent  of  a  system  to  which,  opposed  as  il  is  to  every  princjplo 
of  fm*dem  political  life,  and  in  spite  of  the  vices  inherent  in  a  poroly 
miliUry  BRBlocraey,  Kngland  in  pset  ages  owed  much  of  her 
gteaBMes  and  profiporily  ;  a  syetom  which  not  only  foeterod  a  manly 
ll^ti^nlt^  spirit,  bnt,  by  acting  as  a  barrier  against  tho  arbitrary 
power  of  the  C'roim,  served  to  secure  popular  libertiiM. 

■  In  tho  ware  of  King  Stephen  the  Nomum  I'croios  had  i«pr«Mnted 
the  earlier  stages  of  foudalinn  ;  nndor  Kins  John  a  Per^  wmr  uaoug 
the  foremost  champiooB  of  its  progrens,  and  a  proauDoat  figun  tn  its 
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6oal  trinrapli.  The  Lonb  of  Alnnridc,  rtttij  u  tbe;  firer  wen  t* 
figlit  tbo  foreign  AnomleH  ot  the  Eiug,  irora  jealooB  gnttdittut  la 
biimninl  righiK  uguuint  Ruynl  uiioroudunMit.  ui  tbe  penon  of  Um 
fin.t  Enrl  of  North  iiiubdrkud  ftfudklinn  luvd  Rttaiaed  tko  zenitli  of^ 
ita  poHer ;  his  full  umrked  tbii  earli««t  atage  of  iU  decline. 

'Tlie  ilcTiwtuting  Wars  of  Uio  Bosea  and  Iho  poreistejit  policy  frf 
tlio  Tudcirs  to  vest  all  authority  in  the  Crown,  etppod  and  gradual]; 
d<!Btroycd  tlio  power  of  the  gre«t  Doblea  of  England,  and  with  it  lie 
tfyatem  wbioli  they  r<TfircseDt<^d ;  but  tbe  6iBt  fatal  blow  infljctri 
upon  feudalism  wna  dealt  by  the  eword  ivbidi  struck  down  tlw  Eul 
of  Northuniborlaud  on  llramham  Moor.' 

Uut  the  interest  of  th«  bislor^  of  tbe  Percivs  by  no  neoa* 
enda  with  tbe  fall  of  Feudalism.  Tbe  race,  which  rose  bf 
(greatness  amid  tbe  storm  and  stress  of  the  Middle  A^ct,  held  ill 
own  through  the  {lissotuiion  of  the  Old  World  and  the  birtb  of 
the  New  ;  through  iho  lhrnc4  of  th<^  Kcformation,  the  uen 
struggle  of  tliR  (ireat  Kebellion,  and  the  pojMiIftr  fesctitB 
which  rcslored  the  Anglican  altar  and  tbe  Stewarta'  Tbrow. 
Vlvtiy  viciiuitude  of  the  national  polity  augmented  its  trallh 
and  extended  its  power.  Tbe  political  influence,  wbieh  tbe 
Petcies  bad  acquired  in  the  days  of  medieval  monarcbjr  aai 
personal  f;ovemmcnt,  was  devclopc<l  and  consolidated  bjr  Ike 
growth  and  urgnnization  of  onr  parliamcotary  system.  Vtt 
owncrsliip  of  Alnwick  and  Sion  and  Northumberlnnd  Hoom 
canied  with  it  a  pretlntninaling  nulhority  in  NoriUiimbrrlsnJ, 
and  Middlesex,  and  VVe^tniinaler;  and  the  most  arbicrarj  kiof 
and  the  most  powerful  luiriister  were  g^lad  to  make  lerni*  witi 
the  ducal  master  of  many  legions.  Tbe  Tolei  of  bis  noraians 
might  decide  the  fate  of  an  Administration,  or  deiennine,  in* 
close  balance  of  parties,  tbe  bent  of  a  national  policy.  Avi  ■> 
needs  no  subtle  knowledge  of  parliftmentary  nature  to  dinWt 
that  the  wielder  of  sucli  influi;nctt  miglit  safelv  reckon  oa 
honours,  emoluments,  and  high  oflicvs  of  State  as  tbe  orrtaia,  if 
noi  the  slipulaieiJ,  reward  of  great  sertice*  rendernl  nt  a  critic^ 
moment  to  a  minister  who  appreciated  tUein.  Thus  lixIMO 
chiefs  of  this  favoured  race  have  worn  tbe  Order  of  the  Oarin: 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  every  great  event  in  foreign 
or  domestic  policy,  which  signalized  the  eighteenth  c^ntarfi 
brought  its  special  contribution,  unarowotl  perhnns,  but  not  tbr 
less  real,  to  the  ever- increasing  gn-atness  of  the  House  of  P««t¥. 

Nor  was  it  politics  alone  that  contributed  to  the  EpIrndBl 
remit.  Tbe  social,  economic,  and  material  dcTclopmenl  d 
England,  served  tbe  same  end  by  an  automatic  process.  Gnsl 
towns  sprang  up  where  villages  had  been,  and  emry  bonW 
{Mid  rent  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.     The  application  <■( 
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niRcbinery  to  manurnctumt,  wliili!  it  convc^rlcd  the  imalt  handi- 
crafUtnitn  intuagrmt  employer  uf  labour,  pro[>(>rtionAt«lyrnrichcd 
de  lord  of  tbe  soil.  Tbe  (cientiGc  iinpnivrtnent  of  agrlcul- 
tnral  methods  moverted  great  tracti  of  watte  anil  uiMorlanil  into 
kighlj-rcntwi  farms.  Abore  all,  the  rapid tv-iacn-axin^  coti- 
ntnption  of  coal  and  iron,  alike  for  domestic,  commercial,  and 
nililarv  purposes,  mode  the  great  mines  which  uudcrlay  the 
jnlrtmony  of  ihn  Percta  a  veritnhle  HUDorndo.  And,  as  though 
to  c»in|ilele  tbe  liarmonious  regaUrity  with  which  each  suc- 
ceeding age  brings  its  cbarocteriittc  contribution  to  th«  Pcrcies' 
wealth,  the  most  conspicuous  addition  which  our  generation  has 
made  to  the  beauty  and  conrenience  of  ibo  capital — the  grt^at 
Embankment  of  the  Thames- — brouj'ht  the  present  Duke  of 
Northumberland  a  compensatory  sum  as  Inrgc  as  the  total  for- 
tune of  many  a  peer  who  is  considered  wealthy. 

But  the  fact  which,  after  all,  gircs  their  historic  interest  to 
these  splendid  annals,  and  redeems  from  tedium  the  long  tale 
ef  acquiittion  u>d  aj>i;raodizement,  is  (he  conspicuous  witness 
which  they  bear  to  the  historic  continuity  of  English  life,  and 
to  the  penetrating  influence,  enduring  even  to  our  own  day,  of 
ihe  Feudal  System.      For   though,  as  we    have    already   sioeo, 
■ctnal   and    unmixeil  Feudalism   fell  with  the  fall  of  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  nn  llramham  Moor,  its  effects  and  influence 
we  never  absent  for  long  together  from  the  annals  of  the  Percies. 
Nsy,  they  have  ni>t  yet  been  eradicated.     We  trace  the  same 
•Jiirit,  under  vary  ing  forms,  from  the  beginning  of  their  slory  to 
•he  present  dav.     \Vc  see  it  in  the  first  heiress  of  the  House — 
the  gentle  Lady  Agnes — bestowing  her  hand  on  the  brother  of 
'he  (jueen  of  England,  but  retaining  her  maiden-name,  and  pre- 
*iding  in  queenly  slate  over  her  own  *('ourL'     We  see  it  in  the 
Ctusader-lord,  dying  under  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City ;   in  the 
•'o«i  baron,  who  helps  to  extort  the  Charter  from  King  John ; 
Jo  the  gallant  soldiership  of  Hotspur  and  his  brother  Ralph; 
'1  tbe  regal  living  of  '  Henry  the  Magnificent,'  importing  into 
'he  bleak  North  all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Kcnais- 
^nce,  and  set  forth,  with  delightful  fulne«s  of  detail,  in  the 
'nralnablc  *  Household    Book  '  of   NorthumlM^rland.       We    see 
■>nother  aspect  of  the  same   feudal    spirit  in   the  'proud  sub- 
omission,  the  dignifieil  oI)edience,'  of  the  heir  to  all  this  splen- 
lour — 'the  unthrifty  Earl,' — receiving  his  early  discipline  as  a 
page  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.      And  then  again, 
U  tbe  old  order  of  society  passes  away,  and  makes  room  for  the 
ttesr,  we  discern  again  and  again  the  re^-rudeseence  of  tbe  feudal 
spirit ;  in  the  military  nuthnrtty  exercise<I,  though  under  con- 
tiiutional  forms,  by  the  Lords  of  Alnwick  over  the  wild  popn- 
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lationi  of  thft  Border ;   iu  the  elaborate  precautions  uben,  w1 
allying  the  heircues  of  the  lloiue  with  tbc  noblcu   Engli' 
blood,  to  retain  tlie  Norman  name  and  its  nncirnt  di|n>i>ii' 
in  tbe  elaborate  crrcmony  and  state  which  surround  the  to. 
cewiro    heads  of   the    House,  tho   sikuaI    bomngc!  which  liic 
exact,  and  ttie  civil  inllurnre  which  tliej'  uiutne  u  &  mut' 
of  right,  and  vxtrrcixe  unqucitioiKKl,  under  varjrin^    foniu  o. 
nationnl  pulit^-.     And,  coining  down  towards  our  own  time,  we 
rrcugnlix  the  old  tone  of  iraditioital  mastery  in  the  circnbr 
of  ioXruciions  issued  by  the  second  Duke  to  hia  nominees  id 
Parliament ;    while    hardly    less    sujfgestivc   of    th«    '  anliqie 
world,'  and  its  'constant  service'  are  the  anur  Duke's  onlcnjo 
his  hnuse-ttcwnrd,  butler,  and  clerk  of  itic  kitchen,  with  a 
to  economy  in  the  domestic  consumption  of  fond,  at  a 
general  distress  and  liigli  prices.    Kven  at  tlie  present  day,  if  n 
ar«  correctly  iiifonned,  the  old  spirit  survives  in  tbe  admiait- 
tration   of  stately  Alnwick,  and   in  the   tenure  of  ita  biod 
domains.     Tbe  hardy  farmers  of  Northumberland   accomptiw 
their  periodical  disbursements  to  His  Grace's  steward  by  lie 
formal  presentation  of  a  lamb  or  a  rose  ;  and  the  commonplin: 
pro<xss  of  paring  rent  is  rm<lered  romantic  by  symlxiUcal  scu 
tvbich  ackni>wi<!dgc,  with  all  tbe  picturesque  expressireneu  «' 
the  Middle  Age,  the  supreme  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  soil. 

We  close  Mr.  de  FonbUnquc's  sumptuous  volumes  wilb  ibc 
sense,  that  they  record  tlic  annals  of  a  fortunate  ns  well  u  > 
famous  race.  And  when  we  re^anl  tbe  historic  greutae»  ei 
tbe  Petciea,  their  narrow  escape  from  exllnction  in  the  icvea- 
teenlh  century,  aud  their  present  condition  of  cstablishctl  p^^ 
■perity,  we  are  reminded  of  that  charming  story,  in  whicliou 
greatest  master  of  Komance  detcribes  the  varying  fortuDM  u' 
the  House  of  Avcnel,  and  the  sympnllictic  apparitions  of  iu 
tutelary  Spirit.  When  it  seemed  that  the  an<:ient  line  Iw 
dwindled  down  to  a  single  life,  and  that  its  warlike  blood 
flowed  only  in  the  veins  of  one  defenceless  girl,  the  WUie 
Lady's  golden  girdle,  once  a  massire  chain,  was  '  diminished  to 
the  fineness  of  a  silken  thread.'  But  when  an  nuspicioas  nmt' 
riage  had  renewed  the  race,  and  promisnl  tbc  due  perpetuati^a 
of  its  honours,  then  'the  white  La«Iy,  whose  apparitions  M 
been  infrequent  when  the  House  of  Avemt!  setfinul  vei^og  <" 
extinction,  was  seen  to  sport  by  ber  haunted  well,  with  a  V" 
of  gold  around  her  bosom  as  broad  as  tbe  baldrick  of  an  Eul- 
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\l.~-\.Hmi>t<if  Money.    Bj- \V.  I- .  Norris.    Lomlon,  1877. 
2.  MailffmoistlU  de  Afenae.     By  ibe  Snine.     Lundon,  ItiSO. 
t3.  Malrimcvif.     By  the  Same.     Landon,  ]I5<SI. 

No  A'ne  Itiing.    By  ibe  Same.     Loudun,  1883, 
\h.    Thirlbtf  Ilall.     By  the  Saiii«.     London,  1884. 

6.  Adrian  Vidal.     By  the  Same,     London,  X^^b. 

7.  The  Man  of  kit  ft'ord,  and  other  H/wrt  Stories.    By  the 
Same.     London,  18S6. 

'8.   The  Baekehr'a  lilaiuler.     By  the  Same     London.  1&86. 
9,  My  Frinut  Jim.     By  llie  Same.     London,  148ti. 
10.  Ma/or  and  Minor.     By  th«  Same.     London,  ItiS7. 
IL  Chris.     By  the  Same.     London,  1888. 
12.   The  Roffue.     By  the  Same.     London,  1888. 

A  FEW  years  ago  we  were  turning  oyer  ibe  leaves  of  a  kind 
of  literary  albom,  in  which  were  preserved  in  manuscript 
•iribing  scenes  or  happy  dcscnptivepnAtagcscbotcn  from  modora 
fiction.  There  was  a  good  itrni  that  was  cU^vrr,  and  a  great 
dcftl  that  wa«  in  many  ways  impiEsitve  ;  but  we  wrrp  becoming 
■ware  of  a  ft^ling  of  monotony,  when  we  came  upon  an  extract 
in  which  an  almost  for):utten  note  seemed  to  be  struck.  The 
simplicity,  the  quiet  humour,  and  the  minuteness  of  observation, 
shown  in  the  passage,  took  us  back  to  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,' 
and  Washington  Irving;  while  the  writer's  power  of  style  was 
at  once  apparent  in  the  air  of  drowsiness  and  calm  which  be  was 
able  to  breathe  into  his  ilescriplion  of  Sunday  in  an  Kngltsb 
village.  Young  Maxwell  relurns  ul'icr  mauv  wanderings  to  the 
■oeoe  of  his  boyhood,  and  finds  the  same  routine  which,  week 
after  week  and  year  after  year,  had  enacted  itself  in  that  sleepy 
hollow.     The  extract  is  from  Mr.  Norria'a  '  Thirlby  Hall :' — 

*  The  next  day  being  Sncday,  my  uncle  and  I  of  conree  wont  to 
ehnrch  in  the  intiming.  Tbo  old  Kc^uitre  jiew  in  which  wo  sat,  with 
itm  worm-eaten  boards,  its  gruen  boizu  curtain  above  them,  and  its 
flkabby  cashions  and  hassocks;  the  fuiut  musty  smoll,  for  which 
partly  damp  and  partly  llui  renuiiLB  vf  imr  decaying  auccKtort  wcro 
reaponaible ;  the  village  ehotr  in  the  gallcty  bawling  uut  "  I  will 
■xiM  "  to  the  accompaniment  of  vuHuns  lunsical  iiiGtrumunts,  which 
bod  always  been  dimly  nssoeialcd  in  my  imagination  with  Eiug 
Ncbuctiadnezzar  utid  his  iiiiug^  uf  gulil— all  these  tilings  brought 
baek  vividly  to  tiiu  the  days  of  my  huyhvod ;  duys  thut  si'eiuetl  then 
Est  more  rtniuld  thau  they  do  now.  I  am  afraid  my  mind  was  a  good 
deal  more  ecimpi^d  with  memories  and  vain  regrete  than  with  the 
pnyen  and  the  Ittutui's  subsequent  homily. 

'Thin,  like  ftU  his  diBconrses,  was  cott*tnictcd  on  tiroe-honoored 
and  nnvaiying  lines.  Firstly:  Whst  woa  eo-aud-so?  'VVasitlfaia? 
-No.      Was  it   that? — No.      Woa  it  eomcthing    eUe  altogether 
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improbable? — Again,  no.     What,  then,  ims  it?    Wbicli  led  to 
Sgrecablo  discoTor^   that,   tiUer  all,   it   «iu  Tcr;r   tnodi  what 
nntutorcid   mind    would    bivo  pTnnounM^d   it   to   be  at  fitsl   BiRliL 
Secondly:  Hon- irae  this  (toctrino  illnstmtcd  by  examples  Cram  Huly  - 
'Writ?     KxiimplM  fmni    Holy   Writ,   ntimemu*  aud  mint)  or  !«• 
npprHnito,  followi-d.      Finally,   brethren,   buvr  did   tliia  grast  trotk. 
uoinv  honui  to  uU  of  nit?     Tbo  unnatiafactory  couelnaion  being  that 
it  ouffhl  to  comv  liom«  to  rk  all  in  many  ways,  bat  tbst,  by  reMOD  o^ 
the  [lurdtiuMR  of  cur  buiu-tK,  it  didn't.    Tbea  there  was  a  gt«*b 
BCuiDiuK  of  hobnaibid  booli:,  a  gr«at  aigli  of  relief,  and  we  wen* 
dlBmisai-d.     Sir  Di«by  and  Liuiy  Welby  were  always  waiting  for  op 
in  the  {lorch,  and  Sir  Di^by  iuvuriably  remarked  that  tbo  wootber  was   , 
eensoDablo,  whila  Lady  Widby  lui  invariably  informc<l  os  tbat  ah*  had 
n  hondacko,  "  but  nut  ono  of  my  bad  ones  today."     Then  tboy  mt 
inli>  thoir  yellow  chariot  and  w«re  drivon  away,  and  my  nnclo  and  I 
wnlk«l  down  tho  churchyard  path  to  onr  more  modest  oqati«gc.* 

It   wu   tbia   pnssn^   which   inlnHliicnil    to    tia    the    work   of 
Mr.  Nnrrii,  and    wc  b.wr  ainc*  read  'Thtrlby  Hall'  and  hil 
other  novels  wicli  grvnl   plensure  and  admiration.      It    it  Irut 
that  most  of  bis  novels  have  won  their  way  into  cheaper  edi- 
tions, and  three  of  them,  *  Mademoiselle  do  Mertac,'*Matrimonj, 
and  '  Xo  New  Thing,'  have  attained  that  mcitaure  of  popularity, 
of  which  the  outward  and  viaiblc  aign  ia  bad  print.  Mid  ilw 
superscription,  *  I''cap.  Svo,  picture -boards,  3(.'      I'et  his  workt 
are  unknown  to  scnm  of  ihnutands  who  have  read — or  who  art 
declared  to  have  at  least  punh.ised—' The  Iliinsom  C«b';  and 
there  may  be  some  use  in  indicating  the  faUed  calf  to  tboM  who 
are  fain  to  fill  (heir  bellies  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  aU. 
For  surely  norer  was  there  an  age  in  which  tho  emptiest  litenuy 
busks  were  mure  eagerly  devoarod  tbnn  now,  nor  in  which  tiun 
was  less  excuse   for  its  depravnt  appetite.      For  we  heartil)' 
reoo^nt/.e    many  high  qualities  and    hojwful    elements   in  tte 
~£llglish  school  of  fictiiiii  of  to-day.    If  its  style  docs  not  Hath  and 
iro  like  the  French,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  u>  diilicull 
to  write  a  really  classic  French  sentence,  that  only  the  fit  writcn 
.survive  and  tho  unfit  perish.     A  book  written aa  ia  tbo  '  Mystery 
|or  B  Hansom  Cab  '  coald  not  exist  in  French ;  we  doobt,  indeed, 
whether  a  French  Hawley  Smart  would  be  possible,     l)ut  after 
all,  it  is  as  much  the  ^kkI  luck  as  good  guidance  of  m  Bonnet 
or  a  Dros  which  has  brought  it  lo  pass  that  a  French  sentence 
must  either  be  written  correctly,  or  inusi  obviously  be  no  sen- 
tence at  all."     Though  we  have  but  few  writers  whose  pagei 

*  VL  Sobens.  whose  nceat  lixa  tbc  litctuy  world  bm  to  dopkMv  is  Ikr  laaM 
flutfdiaas.  He  dividca  ttio  uatcIs  of  Iim  cnni  foiintn-  Into  two  claMea— IfaoM 
wlilch  are  wtitim  om)  tlioas  which  ate  sot  wrlHvn.  Vvitli  tlio  latter  ba  rwigw 
enr  ^iglUi  Bphool. 
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■cintUUte  like  those  of  George  ^feredith  and  R.  L.  Slevenson, 
xir.  have  many  •nXiai*-.  «t_vle  mote  or  less  ncady  approximaicB  lo 
that  of  Air.  Nurrii ;  ihnt  U,  to  the  «tvie  of  anc  who  nlirnys 
writca  lil>«  a  ^ntleman,  anil  uften  iikv  a  wit  oiu)  n  »:hulnr. 
Sorely  tbe  present  get)«rati(>D,  whea  it  betake*  ilKcIf  to  its 
hosLa,  can  by  no  moans  plead  in  excuse  aujr  want  of  variety  in 
tbe  evKxl  grain  offered  for  its  ftcceptancc.  Among:  living' 
nnvclistx,  Hlark,  Hliu:kiaorc,  Hnniy,  Xlercdilh,  Bnring-Guuld, 
A!r».  Oiiphant,  Mrs.  Hurnett,  the  SJUcra  Gerard,  Miss  Fotbcr- 
gill,  otTi-r  each  diverse  tamples  of  gnnil  wholesome  grain.  And 
may  it  nut  be  procured,  chop|>ed  to  ttic  finr-il  tnnuity  in  the 
analytical  Khool  of  America,  with  its  iloxen  or  so  of  retuoni 
why  a  girl  did  not  smile  1  Nay,  even  iheologiy  is  held  to  the  lips 
of  the  novel  reader  of  the  present  day,  if  lie  prefers  his  theology 
diluted.     We,  for  our  part,  recommend  him  to  take  it  neat. 

When  we  «y  th.it  we  own  Mr.  Xorris  ihnnks  for  writing  like 
A  srhuiar,  we  have  iiit  fear  of  mis<^)n«t ruction  ;  but  when  we  go 
■o  far  as  to  coniftatulate  hiu  on  writing  like  a  man  of  ortlinary 
education,  we  feel  we  one  liim  an  apoloffy.  This  is  a  quality 
which  onght  to  belong  to  all  novelists,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Mr. 
TVorris  is  indrc^l  (o  damn  him  with  faint  praise.  But  we  have 
now  rrached  an  ep<K:h  in  literature  at  which  this  praise,  humble 
as  it  is,  can  l>e  awnnted  to  very  few.  Fully  filly  per  cent, 
of  the  novelists  of  the  present  day  will  write  '  whom  he  said 
was  his  brother';  and  about  sevciity-live  |>er  cent,  will  offend 
the  taste  of  their  readers  with  a  sentence  like  this,  which  we 
qnote  from  an  accepted  purveyor  of  fiction,  the  prolific  Hawloy 
Smart: 

'  A  varitable  storm  in  a  teacup  this,  no  doubt,  bnt  it  is  pteoisely 
ndi  little  conrulsious  that  constitate  the  wit  of  oxistence  in  small 
conntiy  towns.' 

There  la  a  sentence  which  will  pass  muster  with  the  careless 
reader,  but  it  is  disfigured  by  a  vulgarity  of  style  which  lies 
deeper  than  grammatical  solecisms.  The  sentence  is  the  work 
of  a  writer  who  has  nut  words  to  say  what  he  means,  who  takes 
refuge  in  utterly  outworn  figures  which  he  does  not  clearly 
conceive,  and  who  finally  flounders  into  a  confusion  of 
metaphors  which  is  jusi  not  aufiicieiitly  marked  to  be  amusing 
like  the  blunders  ascribed  lo  Sir  Boyle  Koche,  and  generally 
laid  lo  the  account  of  Irish  oratory,  where  t}ie  exuberance,  not 
the  poverty,  of  imagioation  is  as  n  rule  the  source  of  the 
incongruity.  The  vulgar  mind  is  always  under  the  dominion 
of  sotne  form  of  wotxls  which  happens  for  the  time  to  be  in  t)ie 
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aBoeixIant.     Wc  were  once   haunted   bj  the  'skcIetoQ  in  tbi 
Hosct' — in<Irc(l  wc  arc  (till.     The  popular  writer  from  wboi 
we  hare  ju«t  qutrtctl,  in  anolln-r  plni;'^,  wishing  in  ay  that  hi 
hero  was  not  at  any  time  knowti  tu  be  tuRenag  from  uiy  aocret 
attmtvf,  write*.  *no  skeleton  in  the  I>nck^r»uni)  eror  transpired.' 
We  recoiled  wlien  one  could  uot  lake  up  a  newspiipcr  m  a 
maffaxiue  article  witUont  meeting  *  kittle  cattle.'     Ti>   it  suc^ 
eecded  '  the  courage  of  hia  convictions,'  and  the  *  bolt  from  the 
bine ' ;  attd  now  we  tufTer  most  from  *  mcAsumble  distance '  ami 
'proven  up  to  the  htlt.'     Most  of  these  were  onoe  good  phntei, 
and  we  hold  with  Juttice  Swallow  that  *goo<l  phniMS  are  snivlf 
and  ever  were  ver^  onmmendable.'     It  ho*  Ixwn  said   that  the 
first  man  who  likened  his  mistress  to  a  roie  was  a  poet,  thr 
second  an  ass.     To  speak  thus  ii  periiajvs  to  put  n  truth  tw 
Eirongly.     But  undoublcdlj  the  best  phrase,  the  most  brilJianl 
figure,    the   aptest    quotation,  ultimately  attains  a  ripcuess  i( 
which  it  begins  to  become  ofTensivc  to  sensitive  nostrils.     Ttic 
decnmp<ise<l  thought  east  away    bj  a    Meredith,  a   StereDSOn, 
or  n  N'nrris,  is  t^ageily  taken  up  hy  the  {x-dlars  of  literature  and 
exposed  for  sale  on  every  booth.     Not  only  have  wo  to  cod- 
plain  Ihat  we  arc  oSerctl    iiilellectual   aliment,  which,  thou^ 
once  good  meal,  is  now  unfit  for  human  food,  but  wc  hare  to 
guard  against  wooden  nutmeg,  chicory  for  coflee,  and  sanil  (or 
sugar.     '  The  opportunity  was  availod  of  by  thousands  '  nrrci 
iras,  and  never  could  have  been,  an  English  cspretsion ;  }« 
it  has  made  its  way  into  the  Lonihm  daily  press,  and  has  }itts 
adopte<I   by  the   rank  and    file  of  our  minor  novelists.    Tbt 
same  may  be  said  of  phenoiftenal,  vulgarly  used  as  synonyitHii» 
with  reviarhable,  compicuou*.     Barbarisms  have  beciimr  so  riff 
in  the  literature  of  tc>-day, 

'and  droudfnl  ohjecta  V)  familiar,' 

that  we  *do  but  smile  when  we  behold'  such  an  usage  as'lu 
desired  to  cofaiderabiy  modiftf  (he  remarks  wlitch  had  pi^ 
vioutly  fallen  from  him.'  Yet  we  feel  confident  tliat  ihU 
outrage  on  English  syntax,  this  divorce  of  the  infinitive  W>^ 
from  the  preposition  which  is  its  sign,  is  a  thing  of  yejteri»f- 
^Ve  belitrve  that  Knglish  spntch  was  free  from  this  error  unlit 
t)ie  present  generation,  and  lhat  it  was  not  till  after  MacKthj 
that — 

'on  tU  nrojtdt;  and  most  dear  life 
This  damnod  dcfont  was  tnade.' 

The  uneducated  writer  has  just  lhat  dangerous  modiconi  *f 
knowtctlgc  which  makes  it  certain  that  he  shall  alirsji  £» 
wrong.     Instead   of  'what  joy   be   felt'   be   thinks  be  sh"*' 
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^ceanej  by  writing  *  what  joy  did  be  not  feel  ? ' ;  for  be  it  from 
bim  to  say  '  be  bouphl  it  cheap ' ;  he  feeU  all  the  pridn  of  a 
modem  Priscian  when  he  has  set  dowo  '  he  houxhl  it  cht^npiy.' 
The  beft  piece  of  mitplan'd  and  pcrvcrlod  purism  we  liave 
trocoUy  met  was  in  a  daily  paper  which  recorded  that  aa 
electoral  divisinn  liiul  'voted  solidiy'  for  a  certain  candidate. 
*  Vutml  lolid '  is  an  ugly  phtnsr,  but  it  can  at  least  be  analysed ; 
(be  electors  were  so  unanimous  in  tln^ir  voting  that  the  ox- 
pcnsion  nf  their  choice  was  solid,  unhniken  by  dinscnticnts : 
'  »olid  '  is  prolcptic,  like  the  adjective  in  '  dyed  red  ' ;  but  '  voted 
mlidly  '  ia  abaotute  nonsense.  The  journalist's  knowli-dge  was 
JDSt  enough  to  keep  bim  from  slipping  fortuitously  into  a  sound 
tmutniction,  from  'doing  a  grunmnticsl  act  by  chance,'  aa 
Ariatoile  quaintly  puts  it.     To  jiantdy  n  welUknown  oxymoron : 

Hia  ignorance  in  knowlodgo  rooted  stood  : 
Xlocmng  error  kept  him  rightly  wrong. 

White  we  are  jostilied  in  claiming  a  place  in  a  oomparativety 
small  and  select  circle  for  a  writer  who  can  even  construct  bis 
sentences  correctly,  and  in  holding  Up  to  admiration  a  novelist 
who  can  attain  the  brilliant  finish  of  .Mr.  Norris.  wo  feel,  how- 
rvet,  that  this  is  not  the  largest  debt  which  we  owe  him.  We 
<?ntcrtain  a  sense  of  personitl  gratitude  to  every  writer  whose 
ajnbition  is  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  English  fiction  from 
Jane  Austen  to  Thackeray,  and  who  xta  his  Ince  against  the 
Bensationalism  which  ts  tlie  greatest  danger  threatening  mudtim 
fiction.  We  do  not  detect  any  sign  of  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
Against  sensationalism.  We  fear  the  taste  for  it  ii  ereo 
growing—  j.  ^    -    -     ^ji- 

tiar  dors  the  utter  inanity  of  the  most  characteristic  products  of 

Ibis  school   seem    to  threaten  the  vitality  of  the  school  itself. 

lUadwth  complains  that 

^^  •  The  timoB  have  been, 

^H        That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  noold  die.' 

^■tt  the  want  of  brains  seems  to  help  this  claes  of  6ction  to  Itvo 
^b  thrive.  Making  all  reasonable  dedttcdons  for  unthinking 
vzaggeration  and  for  deliberate  misstatement,  we  suppose  we 
may  take  it  that  the  '  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab '  has  com* 
■nanded  a  larger  sale  than  any  otlter  story  of  our  day,  even  in 
its  own  class.  Vet  had  as  are  all  the  shilling  dreadfuls,  most  of 
ibem  are  high  work*  nf  art  compared  with  this  detestable  pro- 
duction. What  can  have  attracted  the  public  we  confess 
res  unable  to  conjecture.     It  is  a  tale  of  a  comnionplac« 
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munler,  written  ia  the  vilest  EngliBb,  in  which  the  crilicitti 
on  life  and  mnnnprs  would  argue  abnormal  stupidity  in  a  boj 
foarleen,  in  whirhi  Iirrc  is  not  even  nn  attempt  lo  portraj  a 
chaiactcr,  and  in  whicli  (ulriin^st  fenlurc  of  nil)  the  plot  iiu 
nninlcirt(in|r  n«  ihe  »tvli?  ii  vulgar,  pnifu«-tj  decorntcij  at  ilii 
with  'the  Gordian  knot,'  '  (he  sword  uf  l)ain»cl(!«,'  'the  goqeIi 
of  Fracasles'  (trc),  and  other  classical  allusiuns,  whidi,  em 
if  correctly  made,  are  hateful,  as  bavinjo^  lon$  since  iMoone 
bToken-windcd  and  worn  out.  We  wonder  who  was  the  *  cynicsl 
writer'  from  whom  the  author  cites  the  apophthegm  tbal,'afirT 
all,  the  illusions  of  youth  are  mostly  due  to  the  want  of  u- 
pcricnre ; '  and  what  '  I'enuy  Kducator' suppliixl  the  ciiattMS 
J'rwin  Latin  nitd  French?  The  future  career  of  a  clusital 
quotation  seems  to  be  as  much  at  the  mercy  of  chnnoe  as  lb 
success  of  man  himself,  and  the  Gttcit  do  not  seem  to  surrin. 
We  suppose  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  timm  Danaos  is  not 
aired  Bomewbrrv ;  Mncaulny's  apt  *cur  qms  non  prandeat  hcetiCf 
from  Persius  Iins,  we  Iwlievc,  never  been  used  n  second  time. 

Jlut  it  is  not  only  fur  its  prevailing  literary  imbecility,  tin: 
we  deplore  the  rise  of  a  kind  of  literature  which  bids  fsirla 
inflict  serious  injury  on  the  legitimate  novel ;  we  find  in  ii  * 
moral  defect,  which  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  it.  We  ttfrr 
to  the  dishonest  attempt  to  add  to  the  interest  of  (he  sUn 
by  using  sok-mn  auit  impressive  language  in  atteslatioD  tf 
its  truth.  About  a  year  ago  the  honnlings  and  othi-r  adva- 
tiseiiieiit'Spaces  of  Loudon  were  disfiguml  by  a  horrible  pictun 
of  a  Youtt^  girl  falling  in  blood  under  an  assassin's  knife.  Tbii 
was  an  incident  in  a  story  c&lled  '  Devlin  the  Itarber,'  a  disagiw 
«ble  but  certainly  ingenious  tale,  which  we  would  by  no  mew* 
treat  so  unfairly  as  to  class  it  with  the  'Hansom  Cab.'  Our 
chief  quarnd  with  its  aolhor  is  that  he  seems  (o  plod)^  his  per- 
sonal veracity  fur  ubviiiuslr  impoMihln  incidents,  *  What  I  so) 
about  to  narrate  is  absoluielv  true,'  says  the  character  in  wboK 
mouth  he  puts  the  talc.  This,  however,  might  be  defended' 
the  narrator  is  a  fictitious  personage,  and  cannot  give  m' 
evidenc*.  But  Mr.  B,  L.  Farjcon  is  no  fictitious  pcnops^i 
and  we  confess  that  this  note  on  p.  102,  attesting  as  it  don  ^ 
troth  of  plainly  incredible  statements,  seems  to  us,  to  say  1^ 
least,  too  tpiendiili:  mi-ndtir: — 

*  I  have  this  desk,  with  its  eontenta,  now  in  my  iiismiiiiiiiiiii  Tbt 
extracirdtnary  retelations  made  tlicroin  (nhich  I  may  tneotioii  Hi* 
no  oonuectiom  with  thft  present  story )  will  one  day  be  node  public 
— B.  h.  F.' 

Surely  this  distinctly  pledges  the  credit  of  .Mr.  H.  L.  Farjronfiir 
the  objective  existence  of '  Ucvtin  the  Barber,'  and,  by  paritT  oi 
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rasoning,  forliU  incraliblft  powcra  kncl  impnusiblc  feats.  W« 
regret  to  have  lo  i»nre9it,  that  »  proccciirnt  for  ttiU  prn<:tioc  is  t» 
he  found  io  Chaile*  Dickens,  of  whoso  j^otl  qunlilin,  too, 
Ur.  Farjeoo  sometimes  succmiiIs  in  executing  tolerable  imi- 
ladont — wc  m^an  imitations  which  may  be  penucd  with  only 
lalncaie  tcnsntioni  of  paio.  In  the  'Trial  for  Murder,'  a  tale 
>ublisli(rd  in  18i36  as  a  chapter  io  'Dr.  Mari>;old'a  Prctcrip- 
ions,'  Dickens  ilnct  not,  it  it  true,  make  himself  rcspontiblrt 
or  the  truth  of  a  clearly  incre^Iihtc  nnrralive,  but  he  makes 
fae  narrator  say,  *  Of  llint  I  .-tm  at  strictly  sure  as  of  every  olher 
;tatetTient  that  I  innke  here,'  vrhicli  is,  indee<l,  perhaps  a  sufR- 
liently  moderalc  declaration.  This,  however,  *eemi  to  us  to  be 
iftidly  fair,  when  we  think  of  the  effect  which  it  might  have  on 
Ut  unexperienced  reader : — 

'Uy  rcuiU-r  is  to  malcci  the  mnNt  that  caii  reasonably  bu  niado  of 
tttf  fuidiiig  joiltxl,  liaring  a  duprcsnini;;  ni'Iiki  upon  moof  nmuDotunons 
life,  anal  bein^  Hlif;litly  llyr>1>[?pti<^  I  iitn  aiutiriKl  by  my  rouoivned 
iaaoT  that  i»y  real  utato  of  huulth  at  that  tiino  Jiisttfiua  no  stronger 
^■oriptton,  and  I  qnuto  his  oivn  froon  liis  writtou  annrar  to  my 
nqOMl  for  it.' 

A!)  ssch  attempts  to  recommerMl  to  cnnlence  extravagant  inven- 
tions wc  hold  to  be  bad  in  art,  and  eren  open  to  objection 
morally;  and  we  regret  that  writers  of  a  certain  ability,  like 
Mr.  Farjeon  and  Mr.  Conway,  should  have  applied  their  powers 
Io  the  particular  field  of  efri>ri  which  they  hare  chosen.  But  for 
nailing  a  book  like  the '  !{ansom  Cab '  there  is  no  excuse,  except 
tbal  one  may  put  oneself  in  a  position  lo  condemn  it  wholly. 
SuA  most  l>i!  the  judgment  of  all,  who  believe  that  in  fiction 
iWe  is  any  source  of  instruction,  culture,  or  even  rational 
basement.  It  is  this  clau  who  will  thank  us  for  introducing 
them  to  Mr.  Norris — or  rather  those  among  this  class,  who  have 
'^1  been  yet  fortunate  enough  to  make  his  acqaaintanoo. 

The  manner  and  method  of  Mr.  N'orris  at  onoe  saggest  a 
^mparison  with  Th.ickeray.  Indeed  this  lias  alreaily  been 
^iBwn  by  a  brilliant  and  judicious  critic.  '  Would  Thackeray,' 
^tr.  Andrew  Lang  recently  asked,  'have  failed  to  recognine  a 
^nrlhy  follower  in  -Mr.  Norris,  who  is  indeed  the  Thackeray  of 
*  later  age?'  Kellcclions  on  life,  its  hypocrisios,  and  its 
^Qpbamisms,  coupled  with  a  cynical,  because  only  half-sincere, 
^eiencc  of  the  world  with  all  its  faults  and  shamt,  have  always 
been  alTeeted  by  novelists  from  Fielding  down.  This  is  a 
powerful  instrument  in  the  grasp  of  a  Fielding  or  a  Thackeray  ; 
l>ut  it  is  an  ed|fed  tool  which  is  likely  lo  cut  the  hands  that 
U«e  it  unskilfully.     A  writer  cannot  moralize  without  giving  u* 
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glimpses  of  his  own  personality- ;  aad,  by  a  wd  dispt^nsali 
Providence,  the  more  disagreeable  the  prrtonnlitj  of  an  anlhiv 
is,  the  mote  prone  he  is  to  brtlow  it  upon  uc.  Wilb  all  bif 
rigour  and  with  many  goml  gi(t«,  iIom  mil  Cbarln  Keade 
inspire  one  with  a  perhaps  unrea»miib!e  lunthiag  of  thai  Mir, 
which  bn  ii  ever  obtruiling  on  tu,  and  even  of  those  of  bit 
fictitious  characters  whom  he  seems  f)er*OQally  to  admin? 
A)^in,  tlie  buoyant  spirits  of  Mr.  James  Pajn  are,  we  owii,U> 
us  unaccountably  depressing.  Now,  Mr.  Noma  is  aparing  o( 
bettowing  his  individuality  on  the  reader,  and,  when  he  doci,be 
employs  that  ironical  self-assertion  by  which  Thackeray  alwap 
so  clevciiy  disarmed  criticism.  Who  but  Thackeray  ceald 
bavo  written  the  '  Book  of  Snobs'  witliout  bringing  on  hinuelf 
the  retort,  that  be  himself  was  a  snob  'and  the  father  of  tt'? 
Thackeray  turned  the  edge  of  such  a  weajHin,  by  boUlr 
assuming  the  character  which  lie  knew  would  be  ascribed  u 
htm:  'and  1  ought  to  know,  considering  that  I  might  bare 
been  seen  last  Thursday  by  any  one  who  happened  to  be  i> 
Piccadilly  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a  Marquess.'  In  llie  iBin» 
rein  Mr.  Norris,  instead  of  posing  as  a  preacher  or  rcfonnef 
with  a  high  moral  purpose,  is  rather  disposed  to  sneer  at  liisawD 
craft,  and  so  disarm  criticism. 

In  *  Mv  Friend  Jim,'  the  teller  of  the  tale  is  a  literary  nwn. 
and  we  learn  something  iibout  his  estimate  of  literary  men  m 
members  of  society,  and  his  consciousness  of  the  kind  crurllin 
to  which  they  have  to  submit  at  the  hands  of  their  friendt  :— 

*  During  certain  months  of  the  year  I  wont  a  good  deal  ioU 
society,  WDoro  il  was  my  great  guod  fortnne  now  and  then  to  inMt 
with  BuiuL-liDily  who  had  luiver  writttu  a  book  or  even  contriliatal  >" 
%  magazine.  I  have  always  found  suoh  pontooa  esccptiunally  citnr 
and  intAreetitiij;  but  they  arc  bouoming  mora  and  moro  rare,  uul 
will  soon,  I  fear,  be  extinct.  ...  I  told  him  all  aboot  myself,  w^ 
fais  obmrvations  on  my  literary  aohSevemcnla  were  flattering,  tbmigli 
I  think  Lo  was  a  little  bit  anxious  lest  I  should  ask  him  had  he  n*^ 
my  works.' 

In  *  Adrian  \'idal '  tho  hero  is  again  an  author,  and  we  bn^ 
frequent  preps  into  Mr.  Xorris's  views  about  the  profession  ol 
the  novelist,  which  Mr.  James  Pavn  extols  so  bighK  ai  >» 
equally  lucrative  and  elevating  pursuit.  Mr.  Xorrts's  views  ^'^ 
Dot  so  roseiate.  He  reisognixes  that  a  man  who  liriss  by  hit  p^" 
most  be  able  complacently  to  put  up  with  work  which  wh 
below  the  utmost  limit  of  his  powers ;  yoo  must  amuse  peoples 
you  cannot  string  together  a  set  of  essays  and  call  il  a  novel- 
The  noTrl-tending  public  means  mainly  the  women,  and  l<n* 
^tbe  English  variety,  not  the  French — is  the  one  subject  thil 
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ests  them  nil.  Mr.  Norm  seen  that  (ht!  time  lias  gone  by 
for  swcrping  iadiclmcnts  against  iin morality  or  even  vulg^u-itjr. 
Wbnt  is  now  needed  is  a  c«rt&in  smartness — a  light-handed, 
!iBht-h«artrd  trratmcnt  of  tho  problems  and  the  sins  of  life,  the 
noraiian  flick,  not  the  JuvenaUan  scour^: — 

*  Tbo  kind  of  hard  hitting  that  amtiKcil  oar  fathers  oflends  os ;  and 
it  wooU  be  almost  as  disagrocnblo  to  an  to  rend  another  sndt 
cnalaii^t  aa  Uaoaulay  mad<!  ngioti  Hohcrt  llfoDtsotitory  u  to  ae«  a 

flluov  a  glsM  of  vine  in  hie  nuiglibgiirV  face? 
[r.  Norris  raaj'  claim  kinship  with  Thnckeraj,  not  onlj  in 
points  which  we  have  menti<)n<:d,  but  in  many  others.  In 
tdeniDi»ellc  de  Mersuc '  he  ventures — always  a  liozurdous 
experiment — on  tracinj;  the  fortunes  of  the  De  Alersacs  throogb 
two  or  three  generations  before  the  period  at  which  tho  story 
befins.  One  rrmrmbcrs  bow  in  like  coses,  to  relievo  the 
monotony  which  besets  such  a  narrative,  Dickens  is  forcwl  to 
sound  bis  mmt  broadly  comic  stop,  and  one  shudders  when 
Cfte  thinks  of  llic  attempts  of  some  of  hts  imitators  in  the  sane 
direction.  Mr.  Norris  has  the  ligtit  touch  of  I'backeray,  who 
guides  us  through  three  or  four  generations  as  graoefullj  as  a 
vell-bred  roan  might  point  out  the  poKraits  of  hia  ancestors  ia 
the  family  piciure-galiery. 

But  most  of  all  does  he  resemble  the  great  master  of  modem 
fiction  in  his  es/'rit  matin  et  railieuF,  in  his  recoil  from  the 
obsolete  find  hackneyed,  from  worn-out  slangs,  allusions  and 
quotations — in  a  word,  in  bis  possession  of  that  quality  of 
evTfMirfXia  which  renlly  has  scarcely  an  Kngliib  name,  and  which 
Was  so  widl  defined  by  Aristotle  as  vfTrat5cv/utrn  vfioK,  or  refined 
insolence.  When  .Mrs.  Winnington,  in  'No  New  Thing,' 
remarks  that  in  her  young  duys  it  had  not  been  cnstomary  to 
encourage  school  girls  to  give  themselves  ridiculous  and 
impertinent  airs,  Philip  assents  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Ubie,  adding  that  one  of  the  faults  of  the  present  system  of 
education  was  the  teaching  of  accomplishments,  which  sn  many 
of  the  last  generation  bad  shown  themselves  capable  of  acquiring 
ivitbout  any  aid.  Mrs.  Winnington  knew  the  world,  and  was 
not  so  simplf  as  to  belie vi-  that  it  contained  any  sincere 
Or  conscientious  people-  except  herself.  iShe  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  '  ttiat  exas|ieraliug  quality  known  as  tact,' 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  all  the  magnates  of  the  surrounding 
district  and  various  clerical  dignitaries  from  Craybridgc  were 
prawnt  at  a  great  dinner, '  aa  some  of  them  did  not  happen  to 
be  on  tpesking  terms,  Mrs.  Winnington  had  Ini^e  opportu- 
lutiet  for  the  display  of  tact,  and  enjoyed  herself  very  much.' 
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In   '  Hcapi  of  Modc;  '  Mr.   Howard's  hvpocrisjr  U  cjnitatl/ 
escaurd : — . 

'  Somft  poA)i1o  knowingly  or  nnkDowinglf  «re  perpc4aallr  plajng 

Earu  fruin  tlicir  crftdls  to  tbeir  doalUbcd.    Very  likelr  aisj  ctat 
elj)  tli<iiuBL-lrfs,  aud  ovght  ouly  to  be  pitied  for  having  aa  n- 
aggeratcd  Bciiai)  of  the  fitueas  of  tilings.' 

In  tlie  Jtame  novel  (his  Tint)  a  reQeclion,  which  at  Unt  t^ 
thrpalf^iietl  to  be  a  platitude,  invours  well  when  a  lictle  ironj  it 
infused : 

'  Who  i^rcr  (]nitto(1,  without  a  passing  pnng  of  rogrct,  a  roof  wind 
liml  hwomo  familiar  to  him— did  it  litit  cover  an  official  rccichiMe 
(and  wo  knnw  from  the  rqiontod  n8suranc««  of  onr^  mien,  fcwr 
willingly  the  tfloimuy  of  thai  i-lnw  of  lioiiscx  i«  nlwayn  resigned).' 

Lord  Ki^swick,  heing  |m-Mo<l  bv  his  father  lo  marrj  and  ihtu 
AXtricate  hiniiclf  from  his  debts,  ui^s  plaintivelj  that  he  is  not 
a  domestic  man ; 

'"Am  I  a  domestic  man?"  retorts  lus  father.  And  to  toU  du 
truth  ho  corlAinly  was  not.* 

In  one  of  the  shorter  itories,  'The  Princess  Paolinl,'  u 
eltlerlj-  friend  interrupts  love's  ^-oun);  drrnm  by  a  terriU* 
practical  caution.  The  joung  lover  is  slnniling  near  the  opflt 
entrance! -door,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Princess: — 

'  1  veutnrod  at  length  to  approBcb  hin>,  and  remonstrsto  with  liiin 
on  the  folly  of  stationing  hirnaolf  at  tho  olbow  of  a  powdered  footow. 
who  might  at  any  moment  sncozc,  and  cover  him  with  floor  rnmi 
head  to  foot.' 

The  recepiion  of  Mr.  Gervis  by  the  society  of  Beachiwroajb 
is  cleverly  described  in  *  Matrimony,'  a  book  full  of  keen  obtti- 
ration  and  gentle  cynicism  i — 

*  They  encircled  him,  aa  it  were,  with  a  visiting  card  in  one  hai 
and  a  briekbat  in  the  olbor,  ««iliiiK  for  further  infunnation  bff«* 
they  should  d^cidti  which  of  ihctse  forms  of  nolcame  abaolil  1« 
lannched  at  tho  intinder.' 

And  here  are  two  aphorisms  which  seem  to  ut  both  jo8 
and  original.  One  i*  from  'Cbris,'  a  very  charming  bill' 
tale:— 

'  Tho  young  are  ofluii  more  ready  to  make  nllowancea  for  Ihe  t^ 
than  the  old  are  tu  do  aa  tuueh  for  the  young.' 

The  other  is  from  bis  last  novel,  'The  Rogue':— 

'Ttierc  is  aothtog  like  a  little  difToronco  with  one  of  our  faa3> 
to  Diake  us  tboinnigUy  appreciate  the  atotliog  qualities  e^  all  tlw 
otbon.' 
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For  tb«  criticiimt  and  reflections  on  life  wtiich  we  bave 
quolml  wfi  do  not  olniin  tlie  (>rigin»li[y  of  Rochefoucauld,  the 
subiilty  of  CivoT^  Kliiit,  or  tb«  cpigrninmntic  finish  of  George 
Aferedilh  ;  Ibey  are  tb«  cummenii  of  a  man  »f  the  world  who 
observes  things  about  hitn,  and  we  <lu  not  think  that  thev  hnvc 
been  put  so  well  before.  Kothing  is  easier  ibaii  to  monUixe 
in  n  certain  fashion,  and  truisms  about  life  actually  commeiH] 
themselves  to  oortsin  classes,  for  instance  to  the  readers  of 
Oaldn  and  Hawlej  Smart.  'Our  life  below  is  short,'  sa^s  Lady 
V\'athin  in  Meredith's  '  Dinnn  of  tlic  Cnwswn^g  *;  '  on  the  other 
^■ild,'  sajs  Diana,  'tlic  pUtitudes  about  it  are  eternal.' 

Perhaps  in  none  of  bis  noveU  does  Mr.  Norris  remind  us  so 
much  of  Thackeray  as  in  'Tbirlhj-  Hall.'  Franuinshube 
coiutanil}'  su^ests  Pumpernickel  and  its  Serene  'J'ntnspa- 
rpncies  ;  and  not  even  Thackeray  better  understood  '  that  queer 
national  compound  of  materialism  and  sentimentality,  which 
to  Knglithmen  bos  always  appeared  so  incomprehensible,  and 
to  Frenchmen  so  supremely  ludicrous.'  The  hero,  Charley 
Mttxwell,  Iins  much  in  common  witli  IVndennis.  As  altaelii  at 
Frajixcnshjthtf  he  falls  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
brilliant  Lady  Constance,  and  forgets  Maud  Dennison  and  biK 
boyish  love,  which  Mr.  Xorris  baa  drawn  with  great  truth  and 
delicacy.  When  Charley  returns  to  the  home  of  bis  youlb,  he 
is  astonished  and  rather  indignant  to  find  that  hia  friend,  plain^ 
honest  Georpc  Warren — a  kind  of  Tmddles — is  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Maud.  Maxwell  is  surpriit-d  at  this  discovery,  but 
sees  that  there  really  can  he  very  little  interest  in  jwor  (ieorge's 
lore  tn>ubles.  'Did  she  mention — mc?'  he  asks.  Geoi^ 
feels  himself  to  be  quite  a  brute  when  he  answers : — 

'  1  must  confcfis  that  ntten  I  siKiko  to  licr  on  tho  rabjcct  of 
nuuriago,  I  was  more  aiixioiw  ti>  find  out  my  ov,-ii  chances  than  yours. 
No;  she  eaid  nothing  about  yon.' 

With  a  little  of  ibc  cynicism  and  sometliing  of  the  pathos  of 
tbc  ((Teat  master,  Mr.  N'orris  combines  a  good  tleal  of  the  g«)Md- 
htunour  of  .\nthony  Trollojie,  and  shows  in  common  with  him  a 
certiin  distaste  for  dwelling  on  the  lifeless  and  withered  tide  of 
life.  In  'No  New  Thing'  we  are  olten  reminded  of  the  best 
work  of  Trollope.  He  speaks  both  of  Nellie  Itiune  and  Edith 
Winnington  as  his  heroines,  and  tells  the  love  tale  of  both  ;  but 
tbe  central  figure  is  really  Margaret  Ktannifurth.  She  is  left  ricb 
early  in  life  by  the  death  of  her  husband.  Colonel  Kcnyon, 
who  is  a  kind  of  Dobbin,  is  in  lore  with  Mai^ret  since  hia 
boyhood,  but  Margaret  will  not  think  of  marryinj  again,  and, 
^^  to 
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to  Rll  up  hrr  now  empty  life,  ilii?  .iclopts  an  Italian  boj,  Pbilf 
Mnrrscnichi,  who  becmnvs  vfit-rwnrds  a  great  burden  on  bcrr 
However,  Mr.  Norris's  ^nilemi-n  are  UDmUlakably  ^ntlcmrn, 
even  wlieii  tbey  are  bad  and  ihoioughly  sclfisb  ;  and  attcil/ 
woTtbless  »  Philip  is, '  there  was  a  cprtnin  belplcscncu  aWl 
the  inui  wliicU  endeared  him  to  nil  wompit  and  made  tliem  lute 
to  K«  him  sulTer' ;  and  bis  nudacitv*  a»d  detirmi nation  not  10 
occupy  nn  tinpirtun^Mjur  position,  go  far  to  win  for  him  ctm 
the  Bj-mpnlhy  of  tliR  re.-uler  :— 

*"T  may  ax  well  tell  yoii,"  enys  Philip,  "  il  iit  all  orer  

Kcllii:  iumT  inc.     Don't  try  to  look  diHtn^HCil.     Ton  know  that  JOI 
tliiiik.  Ml  overjrbudj  elm  docH,  oxeupt  Jl«ii,  tbat  tibe  in  n'i;U  rid  of . 
At  till!  B^ajno  time  if  you  teti  diapiwnl  Ut  admin  my  furtil 
don't   furbid  you  to  du  ho.     Iu  inc.  KdiUi,  you  see  tbnt  ho) 
■pootuek",  a  Roud  miLU  stru^mlni^  with  udviimity.     By  a  moet 
freak  of  furiuiie  I  bavu  fuili-d  to  eHtiLl>llitli  my  right  to  eoll 
Brunc,  luid  I  oiii  by  no  moans  cIbui-  tiint  I  biive  ai>l  lost  my  old 
in  thu  attitnipt.     1  return  htime  iu  broken  spiiittt  to  lie  tolJ  by  Ns 
that  upou  further  conaiderutiou  f>ho  finds  that  abc  nuver  eared  a  brut 
forlbiug  fur  me.     I  come  up  to  London  aud  uiako  a  hideous  Saeorni 
my  first  appeannce  as  a  publio  singer.     Ali^  well :  lot  us  talk  ab«at 
aoiaething  else.     Here  comes  Mr.  Stanui forth,  looking  the  beoevohat 
legislator  all  over.     I  wonder  wbotbor  ho  conld  bo  induced  to  fashd 
a  sobemo  for  tbo  Htuttcntmco  of  ansncocsefiil  public  singere  at  lir 
nationnl  osponec' 

JNotbing,  pcrhspe,  in  Mr.  Xorris's  work  it  more  life-likn  tfaui 
the  compli'tc  detent  of  ibe  excrllrnl  Colonel  Hngli  Krn^on,  firtf 
hy  Mr«.  W'innington  and  then  by  Philip,  ('oinnci  Ki'nyon  findf 
that  J^fnrgarct  hus  been  no  plundered  by  her  mother  -Mn. 
VVinninji^ton  :tnd  her  yroti^  Philip,  that  she  has  been  reduced 
to  comparative  poverty,  and  falls  seriontly  ill.  The  geoJ 
Colonel  rushes  to  the  resrue,  and  first  attacks  the  female  Iwdi. 
Of  the  two  depredators,  Mr*.  Winninglon,  who  honestly  belicW 
herself  to  be  at^tunlcd  by  the  htgbrtt  and  purest  motives,  is  mow 
insatiable  than  Philip,  who  cyntcnjly  parades  his  utter  uotcrs- 
pulousneu.     This  is  the  account  of  the  ('oloncl's  first  rercrtt! 

'Striding  into  the  room, Ool.  Keufon  behcM  the  foo  with  whootln 
had  come  to  wngo  war  pro»trato  njwu  the  eufa,  dishcTeJled  sa  to  kff 
hair,  and  yory  red  imd  swollen  us  to  b«r  eyes  and  nose. 

"*  llowdo  you  do?"  Mid  Mrn.  Wioningtou.  "I  don't  totow wlif 
they  let  you  come  up.  I  am  not  in  a  stnto  to  itceive  visitora.  Im 
Tcry  ill  indeed." 

'"Oh!"  iMiid  FItigh,  A  gowl  deal  diseonccrtod;  for  Im>  felt  that  like 
foKxi  of  his  nttat^k  miiict  mm-  Ix!  givntly  wcftkcnod.  "  What  is  tM 
matter  with  you  ?    Gout  again  ? " 

'"IbolioTC," 
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boliem^"  uawereil  Un.  Winnington  imprOBdvcly,  "I  am 
to  die." 

>"  Ob,  I  doa't  think  »»  ;  jm  tlon't  look  likii  it  at  all,"  Mid  Hugh, 
irilh  ooiupiciioiu  lock  of  xyntpBtliy. 

'"I  do  not  knotr,"  mjolupd  Mm.  Winniugtun,  "nbat  T  may  look 
Iflw;  hvt  I  know  what  I  ruol.  Hfinrover,  I  baru  no  vtHh  to  wnnry 
Jon  with  m^  oompUtnbi.  I  baro  nevtr  inlkcd  ahoiit  my  bi.-*ltb,  or 
taken  ctia  of  il,  u  yon  aro  ■war«.  Purbapii  if  I  bail  tlimiglit  kas  of 
Dthen  and  mora  of  mjntlt,  m  Oftntinol  WoUeluy  niLiil,  1  gJimild  not  bo 
in  tlio  oondition  that  1  «m  in  now." 

•"I  didn't  know  tbut  Cinliuol  Wubsy  had  eaid  that,"  remarked 
Bqgb ;  "  but  to  tli«  b(.-;*t  of  my  belit-f  yon  have  uo  reaaou  to  reproach 
roorst-lf  OB  thill  score,  Mr*.  Wiuningtoo.  Vou  havou't  tliouKlit  too 
Mch  of  late  abuut  Marguret,  il  scums  to  mo !  .  .  .  She  haa  been  in 
b  Nnrses'  InstiluCiun ;  and  I  am  eoriy  to  say  that  sho  has  made 
iaatUt  nttber  s^riooAly  ill." 

•"A  Now»'  InMitation  I  you  don't  m«(Wi  to  eajTBot  How  very 
tttnoiilinaTy  poordonr  Mnrgarot  is  I  Of  course  you  wore  qnito  right 
U  Uko  her  away — ospeciaUy  if  she  is  going  to  bo  ill.  It  is  nothing 
niching,  I  hope." 

'**  Ko ;  you  nood  not  bo  a&nid  of  going  to  see  hor." 

"■As  for  my  going  to  eoo  hor ,"  Itlrs.  Winnington  went  on,  "I 
dw't  know  hon  long  it  may  bo  boforo  I  am  able  to  mano^  that. 
Bat  I  will  mmi  Editb.  ..." 

' "  Of  course  you  will  prepare  to  (ako  her  abroad  diroctlyi"  Koid  hci 
finally. 

'  "  1  don't  know  about  direftly,"  sbo  answered.  "  I  moant  to  lia»« 
CODO  to  ITomburg  as  koou  b^  I  wn«  able  to  tntvol ;  but  thingK  buvo 
uappODcd  wbic)i  may  obli^o  mo  to  cbnnffn  my  ]ilnn,  .\h  for  rcinoin- 
11^  a  whole  winter  out  of  Fn^lnnd  that  I  cortiiiitly  cuanut  do.  Toil 
0)1*4  remember  that  (1<--»r  Uartjiirct  in  not  my  only  dauKht>:r,  and 
^t  I  cannot  bo  alwuvH  n-itli  licr.  I  liaro  tri»d  to  U-iiv«  ht'r  Ud  Uttlo 
ilono  ftK  T  (vmld.  lint  I  liuvo  umln  hoiuu  vu^t>o''>^i>ls  for  tho 
tntumn  wlitch  I  mimt  fullU.  That  i^  if  I  live  so  Iudjj,"  she  added, 
'^lacjnbcring  that  sbo  bad  just  pnidiotod  her  a]>eedy  dissolution, 

■■^In  other  words,  mlttr  than  Rive  up  a  f«w  vitdta,  you  would 
earn  Margaret  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  doctor  aud  a  lady's  maid, 
inndnxla  of  miles  away  from  all  her  fritrnds." 

'  "  What  your  ubjuct  caii  bo  in  eayiuf;  mde  and  false  things  about 
tie  I  can't  ima];<"e.  Of  conrfie  dear  Margaret  must  hare  some  ono 
Hth  hvr,  and  if  she  were  really  ill  I  showd  go  to  hiot  at  once.  But 
:  don't  think  it  likely  that  matters  are  as  bad  as  yon  make  oat.  .  .  . 
Sowerrer.  all  these  matters  can  be  discussed  later  ;  just  now  I  do  not 
leel  up  to  talking;  auy  moro.  Will  you  give  my  boet  lovo  to  dear 
Hargaret,  please,  and  tell  h«r  that  if  she  will  conto  and  koo  tno  I 
iholl  be  so  glad.  £dith  will  go  to  her  as  soon  a«  she  has  a  iparo 
BomenL" 

'  ■*  Very  well ;  I  will  give  her  that  message,"  answered  Hogb, 
Irttiim  up  i  and  as  be  went  downstain  be  tiud  lo  oooaolo  luniauf 
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bjT  if>flcctiiig  thnt  ho  vroulil  hava  pmljubly  ilonv  inoni  iHtrtn  tlim  gooi 
if  ho  IiAit  KncccNHlfd  i:i  picking  a  qimmJ  witli  Mrc  WinniiigtdSL 
"But  tho  ritlidr,"  ttiouglit  be,  "ia  diflercnt.  Ho  it  n  nun;  I  tu 
deal  wiUi  hiui,  I  tliiiik." ' 

In  tlie  interview  witb  *th«  other'  the  good  Colonel  is  em 
more  decisively  routed.  It  would  require  too  mucb  space  lo 
record  tbe  whole  incident,  but  this  is  a  sample  of  it : 

'  It  iKtdG<li  fiiol  to  the  flames  of  liis  indignntioo  to  bo  sbowa  intoft 
spocions  Eittisg-ronm  adorned  with  much  gilding  and  Ctuwa 
domiu^',  nnil  many  mirrors. 

'"Yon  Imvo  drapned  into  prclty  ooiufortnbio  (inari«ts  botOi'lie 
nmni'ltod,  nlmoxt  beluro  Philiji  lind  limp  In  My,  '*  Iiovr  do  jwi  doT* 

'Hr.  MniuKcnlchi,  who  lind  bi-cu  lying  on  tbo  sofa  smokiag  ■ 
cignrottc,  rcaiimed  liis  recumbent  attitude,  luul  blew  a  cloud  of  snukn 
townrdii  the  ceiling. 

' "  Tliey   wouliiii't  bo  bad,"  !io  replied,   "  if  they   were   not 
necnxbly  furnished.     It  is  jioin  and  grief  l»  liarc  to  sit  in 
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gaudy  room  ub  this.     Sut  onu  caii't  have  uvorything,  and  tho 
tolerably  ewafortablu  in  other  respects," 

' "  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  Tolerably  expensive  too^  I  skeoU 
thiiik." 

'  01,  of  course.    You  can't  live  in  a  London  liotd  daring  tb» 
an  fur  nothing;  and  from  what  I  hear  1  should  lay  tliat  tln< 
WAS  about  tlio  uiofit  ruinons  QBtablislunent  of  the  loL     Stilt,  vhct 
ono  has  the  means,  you  know -" 

'Hogh  exploded  like  a  bomb.  "The  means  I  Donee  lake  it  ift 
Hoies^chi,  this  is  rather  too  t'ood  a  joke  I  Do  you  think  I  das'! 
know  where  your  tDcaiis  conto  from  ?  Arc  you  aware,  sir,  thK 
Margaret  has  had  to  pinch  and  screw,  and  put  down  her  eslaUidi- 
mcnt,  and  reduce  herself  to — lo  positive  indigence,  by  Gcori^I  io 
order  to  provide  you  with  the  means  <if  lying  «n  your  iMck  en  &* 
flofit  and  smokjng  your  beastly  ciKardtes  all  day?" 

'«  Thoy  aren't  bcnetly,  r«ally,"  said  I'hilip  mildly;  " they're  *» 
best  I  can  set.  Won't  yon  tr^'  one?  These  ore  not  my  roaiDi,^ 
tbo  way.  They  are  occtioiud  hy  Signora  Tommasini,  who  kind!]' 
alloire  mo  to  make  u«ti  of  tncm."  * 

Fhilij)  having  thus  decidedly  scored  the  first  hit,  tbc  inter- 
view goes  on  nntil  the  Colonel  calls  Philip  a  wholesale  robhrr- 
WbcQ  he  refuses  to  retract,  Philip  challenges  him  to  a  duel,  sml 
biota  that  he  is  a  coward  when  he  refuses  lo  fight.  Whereaiwa 
the  Colonel  ihreatcns  to  'hammer'  Philip,  who  points  oot  thii 
it  is  not  dignified  to  in»uh  a  man  whom  you  know  ^ou  no 
thrnsh,  nnd  then  to  ilecliuc  to  meet  with  pistols  on  more  ereo 
terms.  The  Colonel  feels  bound  to  apoli^ize,  and  retires  ik 
confusion. 

We  have  given  a  long  extract  from  '  \o  \ew  Thing,'  b«csDW 
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we  with  to  give  our  renders  *  rcwW  means  of  jixlging  wliclhPT 
Mr.  Xorri*  cannot  t)u  wurk  tlint  may  Iw  compnrfil  Invournbly 
with  Anthnnj  Trollope  at  bis  be«t.  Tom  Stnimtfortb  in  this 
same  work  is  m  stoilj  in  maoy  wajs  rvscmblin^  Juii.ithnn  Stubb* 
in  'Ayttlft'a  AorpI,'  one  of  ibe  be*!  conceived  uf  Troilope's 
Uter  novels.  But  Mr  Norris  sometimes  leems  to  forget  tbat 
Mrs.  Winnington,  tvbom  ho  naturally  bales,  is  a  lady.  Liko 
Mrs.  Proudie,  she  is  tbc  wife  of  a  bishop.  Mrs.  Jiniwin,  in  the 
•Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  migbt  more  filly  have  Ekddrcssol  an  old 
friend  retumi-il  (mm  India  in  the  words  with  which  Mr*.  Win- 
nington retfivea  Hugh  Kcnyun:— 

' "  Yon  aro  looking  very  old  and  worn  out.  I  supposo  lD<Iia  is 
4)ni(«  fata)  to  health  and  appoarauoo,  especially  in  the  case  of  officers, 
wlio  always  ilrink  nior«  than  they  onglit  to  do  in  those  hot  dimatos, 
I  bo])6T«.  Imt't  tJi«r«  a  place  called  Simla  whero  everybody  goes  iu 
tfao  BaiDDUir  months?  I  don't  protend  to  bo  well  np  in  the  geography 
nf  tboM  regions.  But  from  mil  1  cab  mak«  out,  tlio  vulgarity  of  theso 
people  is  enly  ctiuallod  by  thoir  iiiunorality."  ' 

Mrs.  Winnington,  however,  is  a  very  vigorously  drawn  '  rbaracter 
pirt,*  though  we  think  the  far  slighter  sketch  of  Mrs.  Worsley, 
a  more  refined  Mrs.  Jellyby,  in  '  The  Rogue,'  shows  more 
independent  obscrration  : — 

'"I  am  an  old  woman,"  said  Mre,  WorsltT-,  "utA  my  niece  li 
yonng  imd  inesperienced.  So  l&iig  ua  »bo  lives  under  my  roof  I 
mnat  bold  myself  reeponeible  for  her,  and  I  can't  sanction  her 
aasociatiDg  with  miscreants." 

•"laher  brother  a  miscreant?" 

* "  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  if  yon  foncy  yon  »ro  going  to  draw  me 
into  specific  fLCCiiBAtioDS  yon  will  bo  disappointed.  I  have  bad  actions 
for  libel  aud  iK-tions  for  slander  brnngbt  agninnt  mi:  lioforo  now  in 
the  couTBo  of  my  pnblic  duties,  and  1  know  pretty  well  what  tbo 
zidicnloos  laws  of  this  country  arc.  I  assert  in  guncral  toima  that 
I  will  not  allow  my  nieco  to  wuHxuato  with  miscreants ;  and  I  farther 
MBcrt  that  I  will  not  allow  bur  to  meet  hor  brother  Tbomas  in 
Lftdbroku  Siinarv,  That  much  I  am  ready  to  pat  in  writing ;  and  If 
jou  think  au  action  will  lie,  you  had  U^tttr  bring  iL"  ' 

However,  if  in  portniying  Mrs.  Winnington  Mr.  Norris  for 
once  shows  a  tendency  Id  play  to  the  gallery,  he  has  more  tlun 
re«leeued  ■  \u  .\ew  Thing '  by  bis  charming  study  of  .\targaret 
Stanniforth,  who,  though  not  young  nor  beautiful,  seems  to  us 
to  tank  next  lo  Jeanne  dc  Mersac  among  his  hi-roines.  Colonel 
Kenyon  in  a  few  touching  words  gives  the  keynub.'  uf  tlie  whole 
«tory : — 

'"AU  that  yoa  have  thought  of,  Hargaret,  has  b«eu  to  ptewe 
tliose  whom  yon  liato  loved ;  and  they  have  made  ose  of  yon,  and 
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turned  tlieir  books  ou  yen  wlifln  Ihej  ooold  naJte   osa  of  70a 
longer.    That  is  no  new  thing,  I  suppoao." ' 

In  poialinii;  to  caruin  rei«mblaQces  id  meihotl  bftvrccn  \Sr, 
Norris  and  AiiUioiiy  TriiUope,  we  are  f»r  I'lom  iuggc-stiog  *.txj: 
real  comiuunily  ot  view  as  lo  the  aim  and  tho  limits  uf  tht 
□oTclisl's  art.  lndc«d,  we  would  confidtrDtly  tmcr  thir  geacsit 
of  Mr.  N'orIb's  fiction  to  a  much  higher  source,  iknd  nigard  bin 
BS  the  lilcrarv  descendant  and  heir  of  ttijtt  mairellous  ^irl,  wlw 
woomI  to  an  absorbing'  interest  in  the  quiet  tcnour  uf  liiipi  atil 
enacted  itself  under  ber  own  riisti<;  and  home-keeping  eirai,> 
ueaeration  hlunted  and  deafened  by  the  '  Uig  Bow-wow"  of 
Sir*.  UiidclifTe,  Ciidwin,  IWkfiini,  and  'Monk'  Lewis.  In  the 
linnds  of  Jam'  Austin  the  life  of  average  huinanil}',  swept  faj  m 
violent  gusts  of  passion,  upheaved  by  no  volcanoes  of  MLWp- 
tional  experience,  came  for  the  first  time  under  artistic  InsC- 
mcQt,  The  groat  Matter  who  originated  the  art  of  criticitm 
lias  taught  us  that  Poetry — ihnt  is,  drnmntir  and  epic  PoeUj— 
is  more  philosophical  than  History.  'I'lie  latter  only  puis  bcfnrr 
us  the  things  which  hare  happened,  and  tbesc  may,  in  nuBf 
instances,  be  exceptions  (o  the  general  rules  which  regulate  itic 
sequence  of  events  in  human  life  ;  hut  Poetry  presents  uswilb 
things  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  the  examples  of  the  ref^ol*' 
operation  of  cause  and  effect  in  bnman  things,  h  is  in  ttie 
same  way  that  novels  like  those  of  Miss  Austen  aimI  thov 
which  we  are  now  considering  arc  a  source,  not  only  of  ainn»- 
mrnt,  but  of  instniction.  They  constitute  nnificJal  expericnA 
and  teach  a  lesson  which  none  but  (be  dullest  can  fail  to  lean; 
while  it  is  only  the  highly  organixed  few,  who  can  tun  I** 
|)nifitable  use  the  rough  teachings  of  actual  experience, 

'  qui  furro  incoinmoda  vitaj  ^, 

neo  iactaro  iiiguia  vita  didioere  maglstra.'  ^^H 

■Such  works  do  not  deal  in  fiends  and  angels.  Instead  of  Uw 
splendours  and  horrors  of  an  imaginary  world,  tliey  show  lUW 
accurate  picture  of  what  is  going  on  around  us;  and,  if  ^ 
s<;henicrs  and  villains  Ao  not  succeed  so  completely  as  •W* 
do   to  real    life,  at  all   events  they  are    not  uverwbelnied  t? 


■  'Bend  nsiiin,  and  for  thn  thinl  time  at  loast,  Uiw  Auatca's  verv  RmIF 
wrlttnn  uovd  of  "  Prldn  and  rnJudW  That  yoiinic  lad;  had  a  tauol  '<' 
drfcrililae  tho  iDvolrrmi-ntii  snd  I^IfiiKH  iinil  rliataclnr*  of  oeliBOTT  fllft.  oUA 
is  la  nu  ta«  auitl  wondvrrul  1  vrrt  incl  with.  Tbp  JH%  IJo«-Wo«  stiata  I  " 
tl»  njatif  \iV9  nny  now  finlnic:  l>ut  ILt<  cx'iuislUi  toiipli  wliieh  raBdiin  MtSUft 
«(nninoBi>la<,-i-  thinic*  and  ohanu't^n  iiitcrttiiin),'  Troui  llio  tnilb  of  the  ilawiytl* 
•ad  tb*  Kintimviit  [»  dtfuiud  to  me.  n'hst  a  pity  aucli  a  giftol  <iTaUaiB  dltd  ■■ 
sorijr ! ■— Wnrjr "/  Siu  WALrtii  Si»iT. 
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Wh  iigattl  judgineoU  as  oulrage  all  •enie  of  pTnbnl)ility.  But 
Qch  works  tiiusl  be  picturA,  not  photitgrnplii ;  aiid  must 
'p|)«tl  to  us  :i*  aniiiic,  not  mere)}'  as  uccuruu.  A  plioto^Tiipb 
*i  Dutch  boors  drinking;  couid  baldly  be  a  source  of  re^l 
ueuare,  though  a  picture  of  the  same  scone  nujr  he  very 
Icligbtrul.  It  is  in  this  that  the  nrt  of  Anthoay  Trollope  fnlU 
'clow  tluit  n{  Miss  Austrn  and  Mr.  \orris.  There  is  nothing 
lenting  or  errn  improving  in  fictioa  which  presents  at  with 
haracters  which  nre  never  on  n  higher  or  larger  scale  than 
Utselves,  of  a  more  grnernus  or  loftier  e.ut  than  the  pcrtons 
ne  meets  at  a  dinn<;r  |>art_v  nr  in  a  t;!ub  smoking- mom.  The 
rpnof  character  should  be  prcsi-nled  to  us  iu  such  a  way  as 
>  uimulate  our  ima^i nation,  and  kindle  our  admiration  and 
>ve.  Miss  Austen's  Anne  Elliot  and  Catherine  Morland,  Mr. 
Morris's  Jeanne  dc  Mersac,  Margaret  Stanniforth,  St.  Luc,  and 
>ick  Hcrliert,  arc  perfectly  natural  and  life-like.  Wc  can 
linut  henr  them  talking.  })ut  they  have  an  iibs»l  of  human 
ooduct  and  aspiration,  which,  though  sometimes  far — very  fsir 
fi  ibe  case  of  Hl  Luc — fium  cunventional,  is  vet,  in  its  eiTect  on 
S»  leader,  noble,  and  elevating.  And  such  lessons  may  be 
oove^ed  conversely  by  the  treatment  of  natores  io  thcznselve« 
none  or  less  iKnoble.  Let  him  that  is  without  egotism  study 
■«oi)^  Meredith's  dissection  of  Sir  Willou^hby  Fatterne,  and 
c  will  pcrcrire  how  subtle  is  the  enemy  from  whose  nMaults 
o  ihought  himself  secure.  This  is  Tcnlly  the  difference 
ciween  the  art  of  Sophocles  and  Euripi<les  ;'  Siij>hiM'les  ad- 
ailted  reality  only  wilhin  the  limits  which  dramatic  art  ns 
oilceived  by  him  juslified,  Kuripides  sacrificed  everything  to 
Cality — Sophocles  {ninted,  Kuriptdes  photographed.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  analyse  the  plot  of  any  of  Mr.  Norrts's 
novels.  We  cannot  complain  of  a  lack  of  interesting  incident, 
ni  the  stories  are  all  well  told,  fascinating  us  we  scarce  know 
f  by,  bot  we  feci  sure  that  he  is  more  at  home  in  the  delineation 
'f  character.  Adrian  \4da],  who  is  a  litterateur,  says  that  the 
'ubJitfaer  ought  to  provide  plots  for  the  novelist,  and  asks 
•"lien-  Is  the  pint  in  'Tristram  Shnnily'?  We  might  put  the 
lUne  uuestton  with  regard  to  'Vanity  FaJr.'  However,  it  is 
l>«aietically  tiue  that  a  story  ought  to  be  a  story,  and  plou  we 


*  m*  Is  tlic  rMl  nienntne  at  thn  wit&i  SMrlbod  to  SoplioolM.  «Arh  jilt- 
HWnn  vliivi  Sm  TBiS;  Kt-finOw  B)  olal  ilfir.  Tlio  ittflnidVe  tn  bo  supptUiI 
ilu  {•:  it  laii:!',  utii  tinu.  i'liii  uiMulnir  or oloiii  lit  (saiau)  li  ■sasTt  dcmaadf.* 
'  sonid  he  alaiu^ljr  untrue  to  my  iLst  Sonhuulos  dnncrlbMl  mem  s*  thef  ought 
'  k;  uo  dnunstie  poetry  woulif  be  pcaubl*  tvnder  lucb  uondlllnna.  BolnB* 
^MS  oetMiis  wete  all  nton^ly  porieot  wodd  ml  aSMil  uisiorlsls  Iu  a  tsl* 
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matt  liAve.     Those  of  Mr.  XorrU  are  for  the  most  part  ilijbr, 
an<I  nrc  quite  subserviffnt  to  tb«  Jvlineaiiiin  of  ctmracter  aivi 
the  tirumutixalum  of  sucielv.     In  'The   Baclielor's  Uluntirr' 
more  th&n  in  any  other  work  be  calU  ia  the  aid  of  incident; 
but  we  rather  deplored  the  attempted  niiirdor,  which  tendni  i>) 
Spoil  a   book  full   of  delicnie  cbaracterizntion.       Ttie  epiiodi- 
lertres    a    scDBe  of   incongruity    ss   displeasing  as  tbe  umiln 
experiment  ma<Ic  by  Anthony  Tntllopc  in  *  I'bineu  Kedni.'  A 
more  oharatrteristio  example  of  his  mtttlxKl  is  to  1m;  found  iahH 
first   realty  ambitiuus  work,  'Mademoiselle  de   Mersoc,'  HJiidi 
indeed  has  a  good  deal  in  common  with  the  last,  '  The  Rofoc' 
In   both   the   heroine   represents   the  author's  favourite  it}r. 
Both  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  poet's  counael, 

'Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  ho  dceircd. 
And  not  kliish  so  to  be  udniirMl.' 

And  in  both  the  plot  mainly  hinges  on  the  relation  of  » 
lister  towards  her  brother  ;  in  the  one  case  sisterly  aiiMliai^ 
and  in  the  other  the  sense  of  a  sister's  duty,  seems  to  diiK  IK 
heroine  away  from  the  man  she  loves,  and  to  force  un  btrs 
marriage  that  she  detests. 

Jeanne,  tbe  orphan  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Mersoc,  liret 
in  a  romantic  old  house,  near  (CUBiar  in  Algiers,  with  htt 
brother  Leon  and  the  old  Ducbesse  de  Breui),  a  ifrandt  «i«* 
who  had  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  political  UN 
aocial  history  of  her  country  till  she  bad  been  shouldered  aiifc 
to  make  room  for  the  Ealellites  of  a  new  rtgime,  and  had  R(tn<)> 
like  her  oM  admirer  the  Mai^uii,  to  the  picturesque  AftksD 
Colony.  Jeanne  foand  in  her  brother's  well-being  ttie  dun 
end  of  her  existenoe.  She  was  indifferent  lo  all  other  D0> 
save  the  \'icomte  de  St.  Luc,  whom  she  regarded  almost  wi6 
abhorrence  as  a  dangerous  asiociate  for  Le'on.  St.  Luc,  wh«« 
handsome  face,  distinguished  manners,  and  lavish  expendlUV 
had  ma<le  him  a  prime  favourite  in  Paris  society,  at  last  f«Jo> 
himself  by  belting  on  the  Grand  Prix,  and  retires  lo  Al^cn. 
Hen;  tbe  irrrsistihlc  Vicumle  for  the  first  lime  loves,  aiid  fv'' 
the  first  time  is  n-pelled.  The  favourite  of  tbe  grand  ladi«« 
Paris  fail*  with  an  inexperienced  girl  whose  life  had  beO 
passed  in  remote  Algeria.  St.  Luc  did  not  know  that  iWA' 
pcricnccd  girls  arc  usually  far  more  exacting  than  women  li 
the  world,  and  that  the  qualities  which  find  lavour  in  theej** 
of  the  latter  class  seldom  recommend  ihemselres  to  the  fornitr- 
His  formal  and  courtly  homage  wearies  the  girl,  and  msltf* 
interesting    by    its    \ciy   contrast    tbe    cool    self-assuianoe  « 

J{arringt«<>> 
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"amngton,  a  diUtlanle  Enf;litbriinn  of  midillc  age,  whu  iiintues 
lumwlf  b^  making  love  to  ibis  Algeriaa  Pallu*  AtUent!.  At 
'■«l  ihe  pfripeUia  of  the  drama  is  brouglit  about  by  »  rather 
ori^intt]  device.  Si.  Luc,  whoso  desire  ia  to  scare  younj;  L^n 
awsr  from  the  gambling -tabic  for  erer,  wins  from  him  at 
Uncqacnct  a  cum  much  Inrgrr  thftn  Liion  cnti  pay.  The  boy 
•oJemnly  forswenn  gninbling  ;  but  when  lb«  Vicoiotc  tears  op 
his  ackn»w)e<!gmeat  of  the  debt,  he  finds  in  I^uon  an  obstinacy 
which  coinpleielr  defeat*  his  design.  IVcilher  by  argument 
nor  by  ridicule  can  the  young  man  be  induced  to  consent  to 
look  on  the  debt  as  cancelled.  He  must  letl  all  to  bis  sister, 
»el)  his  property,  pay  his  debt,  and  emigrate.  At  last  Si.  Luc 
persuades  him  to  turn  the  debt  into  a  kind  of  a  wager.  He 
tiet*  2dA,S0O  francs  to  10  centimes  that  he  will  marry  Leon's 
lister.  Then,  if  Itc  should  be  so  blest  as  to  prosper  in  his  suit 
— attd  I^'on  is  heartily  on  his  side — Jeanne  will  cM>me  to  him 
with  A  dunry  (iiminisUnl  by  that  sum.  L^on  ut  lust  agrees,  on 
the  undLTituiiUing  ibai,  if  St.  Luc  should  fnil,  the  money  is  still 
ciweU  to  bira.  This  is  the  heginoing  of  trouble.  Jeanne  has 
jut  discovered  that  she  loves  IJarrington,  nho  has  almost  asked 
ber  to  be  his  wife.  She  is  to  meet  him  at  a  ball  that  very 
night,  and  then  she  will  accept  him.  Her  dream  of  lore  U 
interrupted  by  Lvon,  who  begins  to  plead  the  cause  of  St.  Luc, 
ftnd  who  finally  disclose*  to  her  his  wager.  The  girl  is 
indignant  at  having  been  made  the  st.-tke  in  a  game  of  card*, 
^d  declares  she  wUt  never  forgive  St.  Luc.  She  does  not  go 
lo  the  hall,  and  Baniogton  is  called  away  to  England,  wliere 
UMnce  cools  his  love,  and  the  incidents  of  English  society 
bring  ttrongly  before  him  the  disndvantages  which  would  attend 
k  marringG  with  a  foreigner  and  a  Catholic.  Then  Jeanne 
iecngnt:!es  that  the  die  >s  c.ixt.  The  rest  of  her  life  inuvt  be 
spent,  not  with  the  man  she  loves,  but  with  one  for  whom  at 
the  time  she  feels  an  absolute  abhorrence.  Further  than  this 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pursue  the  plot.  On  this  not  very 
strong  pirot  it  all  turns.  We  have  lo  take  it  for  granted  that 
such  »  girl  as  Jeanne  could  so  cy>mpletely  misapprehend  such 
a  man  as  St.  Luc,  and  could  fail  to  see  the  inherent  worth- 
lessness  of  Bnrringtnn  ;  but  when  we  have  surmounted  this 
difficulty,  we  have  in  Si.  I.ue  ns  noble  n  portrait  as  modern 
Jiction  alTonls,  and  we  prninisu  the  reader  that  the  ilcnaantirnt. 
does  not  ofTend  either  again*!  the  laws  of  probability  or  against 
those  of  art. 

A  very  similar  motif  it  used,  oi  we  have  said,  in  'The 
Rogue."  But  the  personality  of  Jeanne  is  divided  between 
Stella  Alowbray,  who  has  many  of  ber  strong  and  positive 
^^  qualities, 
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cjQBlitic*,  and  Gcttnidc  Hrywood,  who  Hk<!  her  is  rciuljr  t» 
sacrifice  hcnclf  for  her  brotlirr,  Tom  Hl'jwiwkI,  the  Rogue. 
Like  nil  novels  »f  clinmclcr,  '  Tlte  Kng:ui- '  lias  linrtll  v  onj'  pint 
The  amy  is  a  xrTifv  of  i^pisodi-s  most  tngeniouslj  anuUncud 
to  illustrate  ibo  facts,  that  'I'uiii  Horwood  is  at  once  wtak  ud 
unscrupulous,  but  so  origin*!  and  ingenious  in  bis  r6!e  of  toj^ 
that  h«  deceives  nearlj-  all  who  know  bim,  and  sonMiintt 
comes  near  (o  deceiving  himself;  that  Oswald  Kcnntd;  ii 
gvneroas  and  atTrctionatr,  but  sr«ptiral  and  distnistful,  nwinlf 
of  liimsrlf;  that  Gertrude  is  lelf-sncri firing,  without  being,  liw 
Jeanne  de  .Meniao,  of  the  stufT  of  wbicb  heroines  nre  maif, 
an<l  that  Stella  Mowbray  is  enthusiastic  and  high-mindcd  t» 
the  verv  brink  of  j>crve«ity.  There  is  a  fire  at  which  OswiM 
Kennedy  does  all  the  work  and  Tom  ileywood  gets  all  iW 
praise.  There  is  a  race  in  whicb  Tom  Hejwood  bets  a^iut 
bis  own  mount,  and  loses  the  race  so  cleverly  (hat  Oswald  |Hi 
into  serious  trouble  for  finding  him  out.  Oswnld  can  onl; 
bring  himself  to  hint  at  the  pnstibitity  of  Tom's  having  iaot 
•0  dishonourable  an  act;  ami  Tom  meets  his  suspicions vilb 
such  manly  good-humoured  frankness,  mingled  wilb  n  suggeiUM 
of  bow  serious  the  conse(]uences  would  be  if  he  really  fell  hii 
honour  wounded,  that  every  one  recognizes  in  Tom  the  moiA 
British  sportsman.  There  are  swindling  companies  promnud 
by  Tom  and  bis  friend  Fisher,  chc  American.  Gertrude,  wiff 
is  in  love  with  A!gy  i'ycr<;)ft,  is  urged  by  her  brother  to  msn? 
I'isher,  who  is  in  [)i>sK<-s*ion  of  n  secret  about  Tom's  past  lif^t 
which  he  threatens  to  disclose.  One  sn-s  that  the  AmericaO 
adventurer  is  struggling  against  a  generous  impulse  ail  aloafi 
and  ott«  is  prepared  to  find  that  at  the  last  he  yields  to  lu< 
better  self,  and  foregoes  bis  advantage.  Tbroagboin  all  thcf*' 
is  tbc  game  of  cross- purposes  caused  by  Tom's  ahiftintsVT 
Oswald's  irrosolulioo.  Stellas  noble  perversity,  and  Geitrude'.'" 
blind  devotion  to  hci  unworthy  brother.  Out  of  thoK  material 
a  most  foMnnating  novel  is  eoneliucted.  Stella  is  a  girl  afte-^ 
.Mr.  Norris's  own  heart,  a  female  tuattlontiinorumeitos^  who  keep 
on  erecting  obstacles  between  herself  and  the  man  she  lores ;  bi> 
she  is  as  free  and  wild  as  Horace's  tali*  e^a  trima  campif,  an 
otie  has  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  she  is  6nally  tamed,  an' 
when  the  course  of  true  love,  which  she  baa  M  industriousl 
been  damming,  runs  smooth  at  last. 

The  method  and  manner  of  Mr.  Norris  make  it  diflicnlt  t( 
analyse  his  plots  ;  it  is  easier  and  picasantcr  to  consider,  bow  b' j 
has  dealt  with  the  main  constituents  of  modern  sortety. 

We  have  said  that  Air.  Xorris's  gentliimen  are  gentlemon* 
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vn  when  ihey  «re  riUaina.  Lord  St.  AustHI,  in  'Adrian 
iAi\,'  finds  his  wife  burnini;  hor  lovc-lrtlcrs.  His  waj  of 
bcepling  his  wiic'i  admission  thnt  he  bohnvrd  like  n  gentleman 
I  charncteristic : — 

|"'BiLriuug  leUen?"  Iio  asked,  v-itb  a  kIuioo  at  tbo  BbtiTvlled 

ttdm  of  pafier  on  tbe  hearth.    "  Au  osoeUinit  i>Uu.    There  is  oulj 

a  better  u  lar  sa  I  kuow,  and  thnt  ia  not  to  receive  any." 

'"How  can  one  help  n-'celnug  lultera?"  anked  Lady  St.  Aurtvll 

atlj. 

'  •*  I'm  wire  I  don't  know — I  wisU  lo  (^dneaN  I  did !    But  yoar 

lora,  I  abonld  imagine,  are  ebieHy  anawcra;  aad  I  oon  gtvo  you  an 

totieal  a  picoo  of  advico  about  them  as  '  Ask  no  questiouH.  aud 

nil  be  told  no  lies.'     Don't  write  rubbiah  to  youii£  foole,  and  you 

in't  have  to  scorch  your  iaco  till  you  look  like  ft  fioofa  by  biiroiu;; 

or  t^lies  on  a  hot  summer  aftomoon." 

"■How  coaiSQ  you  arel"   criod   Lady  St.  Austell  indigoantly. 

)UD  not  girev  to  behaving  in  tho  «ny  that  yoti  dcecribo." 
' "  Are  yoa  not  ?  Bnt  I  hafcu't  ssliod  any  questions,  yon  know,  so 
a  needn't — well,  you  needn't  answor.  In  {mint  of  fnct,  I  don't 
tl  tli«  sHgbtcfit  ctiriosity  abont  tho  mnttor.  All  Iho  same,  I 
mldn't  keep  eiKrb  a  rs«cnlly  lad^'Eiontd,  if  I  wore  yon." 
"*  I  am  not  going  to  kcop  her;  X  liavo  just  dianussod  her.  lias 
M  bacn  epoakmg  to  yon  ?  " 

' "  Tom,  sho  has.  Ttonnood  ont  at  mo  «•  I  was  cominf;  npstaim,  and 
agra  to  ponr  ont  such  a  stream  of  ronom  that  she  poeitively 
igbtened  mo.     I  told  her  to  go  to  blaiMa." 

'"Did  yon  really?"  cxolaimod  Id^y  St-  Austell  gratofnlly. 
Ilinnk  yon,  Sidney  ;  you  actud  like  a  gontlcmau." 

'"That  Rppeara  to  surpriiiR  you.  Peraounlly,  I  am  not  contain 
At  it  is  very  like  a  gentleman  to  use  strong  langua^  to  oue'a 
ferion ;  bat  nfau  onght  not  to  liare  bounced  at  tne.  I  ean't  ftland 
ing  bonnoed  at.  Sno  ia  a  good-looking  woman  too,"  oontinnod  kifl 
'duiip  nuKlitatiTcly.  "Cursed  with  a  vile  temper,  though,  I 
iuld  think." ' 

Ula  geallenieo,  who  are  not  TJIIalns,  arc  tlioTDUghly  good 
lows.     MaiDWaiiing,  in  '  Iloaps  of  Money,'  is  n  kind  of  man 
th  whom  one  would  like  one's  son  to  piny  billiards.     It  must 
remembered  that  Mainwsiring  linres  Sir.  How.-trd  :— 

^  "I  say,  Mainwairing,"  aaid  one  of  tho  yonug  lova,  after  plajr  had 
ba  going  on  for  some  few  n)iniit<«,  **  it<i  ron  know  muob  of  thai 
il)w  Howard  you  were  wilh  at  the  hand  this  oveuing  J  " 

*  "  Not  mueh."  answered  Mninwairing.  "  About  aa  much  as  I  know 
— you  or  anybody  here.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

■  "  Oh,  nothing.     I  thought  pethaps  Iwi  wait  a  fneud  of  yours." 

*  "  Not  at  all,"  said  Mninwairing. 

'"Well,  I'll  tell  ynu  what,"  "aid  tlio  yoimg  man,  winking,  with 
olsmn  koowingoess  of  youth;  "I  wouldii't  jilay  £cart£  with 
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liim  if  I  waa  jou.    I  liiiow  Mmething  of  tbe  gam^  but  Ite'a  ouft 
nuiuy  for  mo,  I  can  tell  you." 

'" Mr.  Howard,"  said  Mninwniring,  nflcr  tanking  hut  8tr»k« 
muolt  delibcrntioB.  ''  has  probably  been  studying  tlio  gnma  <ii 
tav  tbe  Ust  forty  yenrs,  nioro  or  1c«b  ;  you,  1  should  emy,  Iihti) 
At  it  for  about  four.    Why  on  onrth  yoa  should  suppose  Ibftt  jtn? 
likely  to  boat  bira  I  can't  hoc." 

*"0b,  I  don't  want  to  Hwa^gcr  aboat  my  play,"  robmed  lb 
Tonng  man,  rnthcr  nniinyod.  "I'ln  not  exactly  a  beginner,  nil 
bappoiis,  but  of  conmo  I  can't  win  monoy  ont  of  it  mau  wbo  tuns  sp 
tho  King  OTory  otbcr  deal." 

'"Now  look  hero,  my  Itoy,"  nali  Mainwairiog,  laying  kia  Lul 
npon  tho  Rpoak«r'u  ami,  "  tnko  my  advic*  and  don't  go  abonl  fimi 
tliat  kind  of  tiling,  cir  you'll  find  ynunmlf  in  trouble  one  of  lim 
dayi>.  You  nithci'  muan  ncithing,  or  y<m  mean  that  Mr.  IIpwuiI 
cliuat:*  at  onrdi<.  And.  aH  one  irho  has  Eci^n  poTfaaps  rather  mora  of 
club  lif<i  than  you  Imvc,  lot  mo  tell  yon  that  it  doesn't  do  to  mlix 
NnoochcH  of  that  kiiid  in  u  elub  or  unynhcro  vlw>  nnlcM  yov  luTS 
clear  and  poaittre  pruof  to  briug  forward — and  not  always  tiiOD." 

' "  I  didn't  miy  he  cheated,"  blurted  out  tbo  young  ntso,  grcing 
rery  r*d  and  confused. 

' "  I  certainly  nnderatood  you  to  hint  it,"  said  Uainwsrti^' 

St.  Luc,  in  *  Mademoiselle  de  Mer*ac,'  and  Dick  Herbert,  in 
*  A  Bachelor's  Itlundpr,'  arc  the  two  noblest  gentlemen  that  Mf. 
Norris  ha*  drawn.  Each  displays  in  his  own  way  to  wb«l  m 
extent  a  man  who  i«  rcnlly  a  man  can  forget  and  cfTace  hiOK^ 
in  hiji  chiratrous  dcvotinn  tn  n  woman  who  m  i  sunder  standi  iii>»> 
and  who  ii  yet  a  fint!  tv]>e  of  woman.  St.  Lnc,  it  mav  he  mo- 
tinned,  is  in  everv  retpeet  an  Knglidiinan  as  much  as  ViA 
Herbert.  Unlike  "Thackeray's  De  I'lorac,  tliis  French  \'icointe  <* 
French  only  in  name  ;  and  ibe  same  may  be  naid  of  Jeannedr 
Mersac,  who  is,  perhaps,  his  most  charming  female  portrait,  s"^ 
who  is  AD  English  girl  to  her  fingers'  lips.  The  nnly  faiiksc 
delect  in  Mr.  Norris's  men,  as  rpgartls  dramatic  tiealment,  >> 
that  they  are  too  clever.  From  Mainwairing  to  Oswald  Ken- 
nedy they  coruscate  ;  eien  Hrrtic  Cunningham,  tbo  GuardHntn> 
cannot  help  putting  neatly  what  he  lias  to  say.  Barringtoo,  in 
'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,'  is  so  incapable  of  the  least  lel^' 
denial,  or  of  even  comprehending  tlie  elevated  nature  of  eilh« 
Jeanne  or  St.  Lnc,  that  one  would  hardly  call  him  a  genllemso; 
yet  he  knows  »o  well  what  he  ought  to  feel,  and  puts  it  <" 
happily,  in  a  word,  his  manners  arc  so  perfect,  that  if  he  has  * 
defect  it  is  that  he  is  too  gentlemanlike.  '  Barrington,'  »)' 
old  Mr,  Ashley,  *  would  I>e  one  of  the  plr^santest  men  i" 
England,  if  he  could  only  get  out  of  the  habit  of  talkinfT '" 
(ribcr  men  as  though  he  were  the  Prince  of  Wiilcs.'    BarriBgtc<'< 
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mt  Mrs.  WioninKton,  succeetU  in  dipcriving  (>r<>n  himielf. 
'hilip,  in  'No  \ow  Thinj-,'  and  Tom  HrvwnotI,  in 'Tbe 
LO^ne,' nim  ontr  nt  di!Ccii'in<;  others,  ibniigh  tli<;  Rogue  fL-«ts 
Wet  when  lie  cnnfr^M^s  (to  bimtcll)  his  unworthineu: 

'Uarrollous,  indeed,  are  the  loTe  and  fidelity  of  good  women.  Too 
IWn,  kImI  lariebcd,  as  Tom  coufeesed  to  himself  with  a  humilitjr 
bich  niidc  him  foel  better,  npon  unworthy  object^.' 

Air.  Norrii's  honrst  mm  linre  nnt  und(-rp>n(!  much  change. 
[ainwurin|{  i*  uf  the  tamo  type  u  Otvruld  Kennedy.  Dut  bis 
•gD«g  byve  improved  iuimenseU,  and  never  was  (here  a  better 
iguc  in  fiction  than  be  who  |;ives  i(s  name  to  Mr.  Norris's  lut 
irel.  Lftdy  Hcst«r,  who  has  coinmillod  heraell'  to  the  opinion 
lat  Tom  is  a  Tt^ur,  nttcmpls  to  <lis(«ct  bioi  morally,  »nd  so 
M  Iea*U  him  on  to  litlk  nhnut  himself: — 

'  Tom,  who,  to  use  the  exjiiMnion  wliieh  lie  woald  have  employed 
iuself,  had  not  been  bom  yesterday,  diviued  Lady  Hester's  aim  at 
vtK,  and  lold  her  no  more  than  bo  felt  disposed  to  (ell.  Howevor, 
neh  information  afl  be  did  iuipaft  to  her  was  imparted  in  a  frtnlc 
■ilcBgi^ng  style. 

'"Tbo  truth  in,"  said  he,  "that  lam  one  of  those  lncktcM  boiaKS 
Ao  sro  dewribod  oe  living  by  their  wit*.  It  has  a  disrpputahle 
oniii],  Ittg  it  not  ';*  And  yi-.t  one  would  think  it  was  rstbnr  cKditithlu 
us  mka  than  ntiicrwiHo  thnt  ho  siioutd  hiivo  wili;  to  livo'fay." 

' "  It  in  rrcditidjh:  to  ciiiphiy  them  if  he  has  tliiim,  no  cWnht,"  said 
•dy  Hester. 

'"Tliat's  what  I  meai).  I  buva  so  far  uniployoil  mine  that  I  hava 
Mn  able  to  keep  my  livnd  ubovu  wutur  mid  Imvuu't  btwu  u  burden 
pan  my  rclatiu&M,  whioh  is  mure  or  less  cruilitablu,  I  snpposo.  The 
'WejiBtable  part  of  it  is  thnt  X  havu  no  regular  ucciipiktion,  and  uo 
iQoue  wiirtli  niuntiotuu^.     Oiily  I  ruully  dou't  think  it's  my  fault, 

that  aigDitita,"  he  uontmued,  luughlug. 

' "  I  shuuld  think  it  was  your  misfi>rtunc,''  Lady  Hester  said, 
fiut  what  do  people  do  when  they  have  koowWgo  of  business  but 
■mScieut  capital '/  Don't  they  generally  start  a  company  and  get 
bem  to  take  shares  in  it  ?  " 

*Tom  threw  a  quick,  keen  glonoe  at  tbo  old  lady,  whoso  eounlon- 
i*«  wore  an  expression  of  guileless  onriudty.  "lliat  is  often 
■Oev"  he  replied  ;  "and  to  tell  you  the  truth  1  have  duiie  It  myaelf. 
>tt  I  don't  think  I  shall  do  it  ngniti.  Coro]ianie«  don't  always  earn 
Profit ;  sgniotimes  tfaoy  sraitsh  up,  and  then  tbe  jieople  who  have 
Wribed  the  capital  gat  into  a  rag<i." 
' "  How  nni«a«inabl«  of  them ! " 

* "  Very ;  but  it's  tbo  way  of  the  world.    And  then,  agftin,  though 
Certainly  bare  sonui  knonludge  of  business,  I'm  jnst  the  sort  of 
How  who  IK  likely  lu  III)  huiubiigged.     I  take  a  ssnguino  view  of 
inga — I  can't  help  it.' 
*  ■■  You  hcliev(>  in  burann  intugrily,  in  short.     Well,  I  can't  blame 
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So  the  duiiioes  are  tiiat  yon  will  live  aqS  dio  a  poor 
"  I  trould  rail  tli«  risk  of  adriBine  anybody  to  hjr 


jon  for  that. 

'  Tom  nodded.  ^     .      .       . 

«dd«  on  tbat  event.     Ab  for  giving  my  friends  any  oUi«r  adrioe  ihxi 
th«  employment  of  their  monoy,  oxporionco  htm  t«ngbt  inc  Co  kM^ 
Ant  of  it.     lly  poor  old  gra.ndftttbur  noTor  foi^ro  mo  beaUHi  ~ 
tlroppod  H  thonmtnJ  or  two  in  a  BpociiUtion  irhicli  I  tbottgbt  m 

a  cliurch,  luul  my  annl,  Aire.  \Vor«k'y,  won't  Kpoolc  to  im  ' 
slie  hod  n  iniNfurtiiiio  of  tlio  mmn  liind.     Ni^itlmr  of  tlitnn  Mcmeilt 
realiiio  tluU  yim  ciiu't  haw  twotity  ih-t  ciMit.  luul  abitolalo  MCorilf' 
Now  yuu  hiKJW  it  roully  wim't  do  for  nio  to  go  on  mnldng  )>it^ 
VDemiee  of  all  ruy  L«to&giiigii  in  that  way." ' 

Of  *  characK^r  ptiris,'  at  tbey  are  called  od  ibe  stajrc,  perbip 
lb«  brst  IB  the  sa<;o  and  cbampiun  bote,  Mr.  Flontyiki,  iii 
'  .Matrimony,'  whiJc  .^ilmiral  Ba^ihawe  aod  Cicncml  HUir  in 
lb«  tatnir  book  arc  tvry  clover  »k(^lchra.  Xuilung  c»uU  I'' 
inort!  (;liarn<;tcriitic  than  Air.  I''l(-inyng's  convt-tsntiuii  at  dionci- 

*  At  iho  dinner- til  bio  GcDoriJ^o  foniHt  harwilf  iwntud  nest  ta  & 
Mgo,  irbo  bcfurit  long  nnndoKdODdod  to  mldrvnx  lior  dirt«tly. 

' "  Ton  liavo  lived  all  yunr  lifo  abnwd,  Mlm  (.ivrriw,  I 
Now  buvr  Aoea  England  utrilte  you,  louking  at  it,  as  you  molt 
from  a  fon-igut-r'a  iioiul  «f  viow  ?  " 

'  Gonevii.v>  b«^An  to  Ibiuk  that  a  man  wlio  oonld  uk  m  «M|**' 
latingly  gilly  a  quoetion  aa  tliia  could  lurdly  be  a  modern  Sdav^ 
alWall. 

'"  I  am  an  EDglisbiroman,  altbongii  I  was  brought  np  abroad,' tb^ 
onawcirrd,  an  auswor  of  some  kind  being  neoossary. 

'"Jnst  en— jni^t  en.  I  niysi<lf  am  a  ooecnopolitAn.  Much  u  ■ 
raliio  tho  privilcgrt)  of  a  Uriti^h  snbjoct,  I  cannot  btdp  soeios  ll»^ 
tho  Fronob  havo  tho  adranlage  of  aa  in  sono  rcepocts,  tbo  Genus*' 
in  otbcrs,  and  tlio  IlAlianx,  again,  in  others." ' 

Mr.  Gervi.t  in  tUi^  same  novel  is  an  excollenl  Kpffctmen  oflll^ 
cultured  cynic,  wbo  is  geuemut  merely  to  save  himself  ib'^ 
trouble  of  refusing.  Here  is  Ibe  way  in  which  be  wrilea  to  b>* 
son  : 

* "  Whero  did  you  find  a  manager  to  accept  your  piece?  Whtn  ^ 
next  go  to  Paris  I  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  introdnoo  me  to  111*' 
pciKon.  It  is  alnayg  comforting  to  meet  with  a  brother  fooL  Tii^^ 
2  un  a  fuol  is  a  &ct  nbich  has  long  been  patt-nt  to  myeelf,  and  ^  * 
'  obMcrvo  fcigDH  of  its  not  being  kltogotbcr  a  socrat  to  othen.  lint  i*^ 
order  to  remove  any  ling«ring  scopticiem  tbnt  may  exist  Bpon  tif 
point,  I  have  just  ordered  J^DO  to  bo  paid  in  to  your  bejiken." ' 

However,  the  refined  and  liberal  cynic  is  a  person  who  lia*  hteO 
rather  orerdono  in  fiction,  and  such  seeats  to  be  the  feeling  "' 
the  author,  wbo  makes  Oenevil-ve  sav,  that  to  make  mcrrv  ov>^r 
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fellenbtiinanilybydUtributing  Bimultaneimii  aim*  and  in*u1u  is, 
to  her  mind,  as  tony  ■  sport  &s  n  ^enllcDinii  could  iiiilulfje  in. 

Another  excellent  chnmctcr  pare  is  (he  ii?«bli>  and  ^t-ntle  <il<] 
Mr.  Turner,  the  fnther  of  the  dctirttnbic  Hilda,  in  '  M_v  Frit-iid 
Jim.*     Lord  Uracknell  i*  tlit-  hutbnnd  ')f  Hilda  : — 

' "  BrsckuaU,"  continued  Mr.  Tunier.  "  is,  I  am  iMtsnaded,  Iwth 
tiad-tiMitod  aiul  wcU-tooaniiig.  and  vould  not  liurt  my  focltugit  fur 
Ili9  world ;  but  hie  babitital  companions  arc — wull,  not  iircuiiwly 
eongmul  to  mo,  >od  ho  has  contraotod  £roiu  aasoclatiug  with  them 
I  tendoocjr  to  nso  words  and  cxprcssiona  whiuh,  thoagh  possibly 
ttttoml  in  what  I  may  call  alnioet  an  innocont  spirit,  are  suuh  an  I 
mif^ht  find  it  mj  duty  lut  a  cleroyniiLn  to  [irotest  a^atnat.  U^ar 
llilila  lliinks^and  I  quite  agree  nitli  hor — tliatall  rinkof  unploasaiit- 
BiMS  should  bv  avoided,  and  llierefnre  abs  has  kindly  scoured  rooms 
for  US  in  a  vury  well-coud noted  hotel.  I  mnnt  remitmbor,  hovovcr, 
to  tall  thum  that  C'^'gii  don't  agrvu  with  laa.  Unfortnnstoly  tlioy 
aeam  nnublu  to  givu  lue  auylhlnji  olsu." 

*  No«  I  Tery  well  kuuw  that  Brack m-ll  niiRht  «»o  language  fit  to 
Buke  a  bargiiu's  hniv  stand  uu  uiid  bufuru  lltu  mvuiuud  guntlenian 
would  dan  to  uplift  his  voioo  tu  rebuke' 

The  heroines  uf  Mr,  Norris  represent  in  oommon  n  very 
marked  type  a{  character.  We  refer  only  to  the  heroines  whnm 
be  himself  ndinires,  and  holds  up  fur  the  admtniiioii  of  ibe 
reader,  Jeanne  de  Mersnc,  Linda  Howard,  Margaret  Stanni> 
forth,  Maud  Dennison,  Stella  Mowbray  '■  not  the  Nina  Flemyngs 
and  Hilda  Turners,  who  are  hemines  only  as  ci>nstitut!n)[ 
central  figures  in  the  story,  llis  girls,  who  are  intended  to  be 
chainiing,  and  who,  indeed,  arc  very  rharniing',  are  all  ladies  ; 
but  they  seem  to  resent  violrntly  the  imputation  that  they  arc 
women.  The  slightest  hint  tlint  they  might  in  any  iiirrum- 
stances  inspire  tcndt-r  feelings  in  a  man — still  more  the  horrid 
imputation  that  they  could  {>ossibly  entertain  such  a.  feeling  for 
a  man — isenuugh  to  laih  ihem  into  a  frenxy.  When  Lieschen 
ventures  to  hint  at  the  obrious  fact,  that  Mainwairing  is  in  love 
with  her  mistress,  Linda  cuts  her  short  with 

' "  You  had  bottor  go  back  to  your  work  now,  T»i<!>M!hiML  If 
Christiiui  wcro  not  so  fond  of  gossiping  sho  would  not  forget  her 
oomntisstoiut  so  often  as  slie  duus." ' 

t  Stella  Mowbray  is  shockingly  rude  to  Oswald  Kffnnwly  when 
she  meets  him  for  the  (trst  time,  apparently  for  no  reason  but 
bc<:au«e  be  is  a  young  man  in  a  position  to  marry.     When  her 

I     friend  Mrs.  Farnaby  wants  to  know  what  the  young  man  wa 
like,  whom  she  bad  met  during  her  morning  ride, 

,         '  Stella  Howbrky  V  groy  eyes  flaidied,  and  her  nostrils  dilated, 
h,"  sbo  excUimvd,  "you  oould  pogsibly  bo  oouTiDced  that  a  i 
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ia  not  inniriably  and  noccenrilj  »  being  to  bo  flirUxI  irith 
marriocl." ' 

Jutt  before  she  accepts  Oswald,  tbU  !■  ihe  wajr  in  which 
ipenks  to  him, 

' "  Thank  juii,  Mr.  Kennedy ;  jron  bavA  uid  a  good  nuny  diO' 
mgreeftb]«  thiugH  t»  lUd  bufore  now,  and  hiomi  of  thom  zamj  hnvo  btftO 
deflorred — at  any  roto  I  bnvu  alnftrx  notiuid  that  70a  Kecm  to  w^ 
them  with  perfect  Mucerity.  But  I  eJivuld  not  hnm  thni^t  tli^k 
omu  yon  bad  eo  low  an  opiuioa  uf  ine  na  to  tMok  that  I  iruuM  mui^ 
that  man." ' 


I 


It  is  a  pity  that  all  bis  most  atlructive  xi' 1*  '>■%  ■■>  putceued  b^ 
that  '  fierce  virRiniU' '  which  George  EUot  ascribes  10  finfm  — 
dolcQ  in  'Daniel  Dcronita.'     When  Slolla  finally   iiiiiii  iidifg  mm 
she  speaks  of  her  ofTrontcry  in  proposing  to  Oswald  :  B 

'"I  am  enro  wo  shall   bo  a  Tory  quarrolsome  coople,"  Stalls 
exclaim«d  at  length. 

'"I  am  euro  wo  shall  be  no  snoh  thing,"  rotutned  0»vildl« 
oonfidontly. 

' "  Oh,  yon  won't  quarrol ;  that  is  tlio  worst  of  yoa.  Yon  <iU 
always  bo  in  tbo  right,  and  will  tako  an  indulgent  riow  of  my  iiiair<3 
ivajK  of  guiug  »n,  and  you  will  Cod  ni<!  an  unfailing  aoaroe  o' 
nniuBonuuiL  I  forenco  that  inicu  will  lio  a  trying  lifn,  and  tlat  I 
shidl  yet  hare  reason  tu  repuut  nf  my  cflrontcry  in  |in>|)OBing  loyvO 
■tflcr  yoti  had  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  let  mo  go." ' 

Mr.  Norris's  hi-roincs  arc  not  disposed  to  admit  the  eiittcnc* 
of  love  on  llir  girl's  part  before  nn  avowal  <>ti  the  man's.  Hcn^ 
is  lh(-  end  iif  a  vt-ry  subtle  proposal  uvnr.  (one  can  guess  Itow  x' 
was  that  Ueatrice  could  not  gtit  at  her  watch)  : — - 

' "  Tell  mo  truly,  Beatrice,' "  ttays  Brian,  in  '  Mnjwr  and  ICaoc.' 
' "  when  diri  you  first  bcKin  ti>  care  for  mo  ?  " 

■■'I  iliiu't  kuuw,"  rt.-]dii'd  Ittatiice.  "I  can't  got  at  my  watdu  I 
suppose  about  ten  miuatca  ago." ' 

This  rabid  virginaljty  is  perhaps  exaggerated.  But  bo* 
tletightful  is  the  type  presented,  wlitin  one  thinks  of  Cliarlc* 
Reade's  girls  I — 

' "  Lucy,  I  think  von  want  a  good  ciy." 

"'Jnlia,Id-a-d-do." 

' "  Then  cume.  Lucy,  and  have  it  on  ray  ahonUer." 

' "  Jnlia,  come  ouddia  me  quick." ' 

Such  is  thp  portentous  type  of  English  girl  which  Chstk* 
Readc  presrnted  lo  us,  antl — infamlnm .' — she  still  attract*  ' 
certain  class,     i^hc  has  ruin nl  that  decidedly  clerer  iaIc, 'Mf> 
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■me*  of  New  Vorh,'  in  the  penon  of  Enid  Antlnilher,  wlio 
usqaito  pWsinjr  until  the  author  in  an  evil  hour  l>etboughl 
,ni  of  Cliitrlrt  K<^n<lc'*  gills,  li  should  be  rcmcmberGiJ,  to  «(ld 
<  the  horrors  of  ('h.-trln  Itiindn't  yynctrtvufli,  lh»t  these  creatures 
bo  ilifplav  in<;h  revolting  femininicj,  hitvc  «*  a  rule  just 
»lttende<i  tio^Ie-banded  against  tuv^ml  liarglnrs,  hnfDcd  ft 
WW  of  pirates,  or  performed  some  other  ultrA-inatt^uliiic  and 
npociible  fc-al,  H'hon  a  novelist  lins  in  view  the  ultimate 
"oduction  of  his  book  as  a  dtAina,  he  can  hardly  avoid  addreu- 
igcren  hi*  novel  to  the  pit  and  gallery.  The  modern  ttage 
<en»  to  demand  these 
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rbe  spectarlc  of  a  woman  who  really  does  not  want  to  get 
lurried  u  a  novel  and  refreshing  one,"  says  the  cynical 
•rringtoo  in  *  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac'  If  this  is  so,  it  is 
10  fault  of  society,  ftiid  girls  are  none  the  worse  if  they  make 
ic  best  of  society  and  its  unfair  an<I  oppressive  code.  Mr. 
ronis'*  favourite  heroines  have  a  violent  objection  to  be  sup* 
Dsed  to  be  desirous  uf  the  married  state,  even  a  violent  ubjeciion 
►  enter  it,  wliich  is  a  c|uite  different  ihing. 

'  Whenever  I  have  loved  a  woman,'  says  Alfred  de  Musset, 
I  have  told  her  of  it ;  whenever  1  have  ceased  to  love  her  I 
tve  also  told  her  of  it ;  believing  that  in  such  matters  there  is 
athiiig  to  be  ashamed  of  czorpt  falsehood.'  Such  is  the 
teocfa  conception  of  a  young  man's  duty  to  a  girl,  and  such 
■ems  to  have  l)een  (he  view  of  at  least  one  Ocrman,  fioethe. 
ftningtnn  looks  at  rhc  situation  from  the  Preneh  point  of 
'ttw;  indeed  he  resembles  a  Frenchman  more  than  Jeanne 
*einblei  a  Frenchwoman.  The  sound  English  srniiment  on 
'C  matter  finds  expression  in  the  mouth  of  Karringlon's 
^Acticsl  English  friend,  on  the  receipt  of  tbc  letter  in  whicb 
«  Ibnner  glorifies  his  love's  middle-aged  dream:  'making 
ve  is  very  good   fun,  .-is  eveiyh<Kiy  knows  ;  but,  hang  it  all ! 

a  man  don't  mean  anything  bv  it,  its  deuced  ban!  lines  on 
e  girl.' 

It  is  strange  that  none  of  Mr.  Norris's  tales  have  been  drama- 
Bod.  .Many  of  his  heroines  supply  the  very  rSle  mo«t  fitted 
r  Mrs.  Kendal.     Any  one  who  haa  (cca  that  admirable  actress 

*Thc  Queen's  Shilling*  or  the*  Scrap  of  Paper'  will  recognise 
>*  perfectly  she  could  play  Linda  Howard,  or  Stella  Mowbray, 

Mrs.  IIcTbcrl.  Here  is  a  snrne  for  Mrs.  Kcoda!  from  'The 
Cefaclor's  Illunder,'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  are  really  in  love 
>th  each  other ;  but  Herbert,  who  is  no  longer  young,  does  not 
C  he  has   engiiged  her  affections,  and  is  content  to 

wait 
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wait  till  love  maj"  connf.  Hr  cnn-follr  alMtaini  fmm  stcnm  ir 
to  look  for  anv  signs  of  lorr  fnim  bi«  tvif»  till  he  mnv  tinvn  ■^^ 
it,  and  she  naturally  tniitakes  his  rcajion:Lbleii»s  for  coldac^ 
Dii:k  tK  careful  to  arnitt  placing  the  part  of  the  lover.  T«>  4^ 
ao  would  leein  to  kiin  unpaTdonable  aadacity.  Tbi>  i«  the 
acviie ; — 


rutin  m), 
totiuti.jtm 


'  Tbore  miuit  bo  soniittliiiig  vory  vmuf;  about  cats  wbo  rtftm  i^ 
lionl  IVIayora  who  do  nut  oare  to  aooopt  m  baronetcy,  and  wumm.]  ' 
bavu   uo   l»vA   for  joiwla.      Sbe  op«ii«d    tliu   rolvet  oaaea, 
nltvratioa  to  little  crieft  of  <leligbt,  aa,  ono  after  aiiotliar,llie 
cltiHterd  and  apraya  of  diauiuuds  revealed  thomaelvea.    "OKDicf 
nhv  exelaitiied,  "  bow  lovely !     Wliy  did  you  not  tall  me  I  «w  gnuig 
to  liB  VH  all  these  lovely  t!iiiif;s  ?  " 

• "  Bocanso  1  wtintod  to  have  the  pleaBiuo  of  seeing  yon  loolt  w 
you  are  Iocikin|{  vow,"  be  aoBirered. 

'  With  a  anddeQ  twinge  of  compunction  she  jniupod  Op,  poikd 
back  Lcr  cbair  and  laid  both  her  bauds  upon  her  hiubuid'l  uih 
looking  up  into  hia  fHce. 

■  ■*  Dick."  eho  said.  "  am  I  generally  rcry  horrid  ?  Am  I  bM* 
and  imjmtieiit  without  any  reason  ?  " 

'Ho  replied— with  that  tcrriblo  truttfulnoM  of  his.  "  WoH,  JM 
arc  tatlnir —solo i;ti molt." 

'Poiiiiiblr  thiK  may  not  havo  been  tbo  njotndor  that  Hopoanlici- 
pntud  or  dt^aircd ;  fur  it  did  ni>t  aocnt  to  plcaao  her  nincb,  and  bs 
Mvo  grow  gravor.  ProHonUy,  howOTOr,  idie  smilo>l  again,  U"^ 
TetaartEed  with  apjmnint  iiioonscqu«DCi^ 

■*' Wull,  at  any  lalu  you  muKt  havo  been  tliinking  a  liltloaboDlW 
wbeit  you  ordoi'L-il  iIiih  ptudant,  IrwaiiMO  lioru  urn  two  Il'a  inlertaiai' 
end  ail  anchor,  which  I  auppoite  stands  for  Hoi>c,  and — what  is  &■> 
kuot  at  the  lop,  Dick?" 

'  "  It's — it'a  a  aort  of  bowline."  said  Dick,  departina  for  ouoe  fiM 
the  path  of  strict  veracity.  .  .  .  Uope's  eyea  glistened  as  nhe  lookei 
Dp  at  him. 

'"Dick,"  she  snid  with  a  tremulous  little  langh,  "do  yon  W" 
that  yon  are  vory  fanny  ?  I  am  not  sore  that  I  can  qnito  malio  7<Xi 
out;  bnt — but  I  tbink  I  rather  like  yon,"' 

Pathos  Mr.  Norris  uses  sparinglv,  but  with  great  jadgnwol- 
He  makes  no  atlenipt  at  all  to  louch  the  feelings  hy  the  dtalll 
of  Margaret  Stannilortfa,  wbo  though  rerv  lovable  is  not  bwo* 
tiful,  aiMl  is  no  longer  yonofr.  And  it  must  be  rcmcmbeffil 
that  Mr.  Norris'a  heroines  look  plain  when  they  are  pIsiBi 
unlike  those  of  Khoda  Hnoughton,  who,  we  arc  often  Msuinlt 
are  downright  ugly  ;  yet,  forliinatrly  for  them,  it  so  happ«* 
that  when  any  one,  c»peci ally  the  hero,  chances  to  direct  his  fn^ 
orbs  upon  ibcm,  they  Imik,  though  they  by  no  meani  af- 
inexpressibly  lovel;-.     Their  greenish  eyes  glow  with  the  i"!' 
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Ire  of  deep  violet,  and  their  rivid  trpssrs  n-itli  tbe  iri()eM:«nt 
bocs  of  amber  luiilij;))!.  Itut  Mr.  Nuirix's  li<-r»inM  ate  not  %n 
luckj.  When  ihey  ure  plain,  they  look  plain,  n  I'licl  in  nature 
•thicrh  onr  experience  tends  only  too  certainly  to  convert  into  n 
lair.  The  death  of  Margaret  n-as  therefore  perhaps  not  the 
fittest  <Kcmion  for  nn  appeal  to  the  feelings,  which  respond 
moAi  readily  to  tlir  theme  of 

'O,  BDBt«h'd  away  in  beanty's  bloom  1' 

Jut  llir  short  death  icene  in  '  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  '  is  deeply 
pallivtic,  by  rcnsim  of  the  nrltstic  cnnirjul  hetwcen  death  and  tho 
abuiiilant  strength  and  blnnining  girlhood  which  he  indJcntes 
rather  than  describes  in  Jcnnnt?,  iii  skiltully  a*  Georgt-  Kliot 
make*  us  feel  the  ft'owing  youth  and  rich  Mtnauounness  of 
Maggie  Tnlliver,  This  highly  artistic  faculty  is  well  iliut- 
kImI  by  the  incident  with  the  ganelle,  of  which  BaTringtoD 
{whnse  character  is  a  very  suhllc  study)  writes  to  his  friend, 

'It  «Ter  yaa  moot  a  bettutiTul  girl  nitb  Htroug  wriiitii,  take  my 
advice  aod  buy  a  gaBello— or  if  yon  can't  got  a  fpt£«ill«.  iier)iA|ie  « 
billy  Roat  mi^bt  do.  Biuionra|[e  tho  beast  to  ehargu  at  her,  and 
tmah  iter  to  catch  him  ueatly  by  the  horns  wheu  lie  ia  going  fbU  tilL 
II  will  be  worth  ten  timee  tbe  moDey  you  luive  paid  for  hint  to  see 
Ibe  picture  tbe  girl  will  make  as  she  holds  tlio  straggling  brute  in  a 

ifeetly  Arm  grasp,  bnt  without  any  nnbocoming  exertiou.' 

The  death  of  poor  little  vulgar,  loving  Fanny  in  '  No  New 
Thing'    is  also   touching;   and   tmly  touching   is   the   scene 

jrhrre  M,  dr  Fontvicllc  consigns  Jeanne  de  Mersar  to  the 
of  Mr.  Ashley,  whose  comic  agony  lest  the  demonstrative 

'renchman  should  embrace  him  heightens  by  eontrati  the 
s.vlneKs  of  the  simple  old  man's  leAve-tJiking :  '1  think,'  says 
Mr.  .Ashley  at  last, '  if  you'll  excnse  mc  s  minute,  I'll  just  run 
and  buy  a  paper.'  It  is,  however,  in  'My  Friend  Jim'  that 
Mr.  Norris  has  put  forth  his  best  powers  in  this  department 
of  artistic  eflcct.  When  the  Marquis  of  Staines  revisits  the  Klon 
ptaving'fields  and  spends  a  long  summer  day  in  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood,  the  feelings  of  the  broken-down  old  worldling  are 
annlysetl  with  a  pathos  which  Thackeray  could  hardly  have  used 
more  delicately.  But  by  far  his  most  touching  scene  is  the 
death  of  little  Lord  .Sunning,  who  is  thrown  from  his  pony  in 
Rotten  Row,  having  been  allowed  to  stray  by  the  selfish  negli- 
gence of  his  mother,  the  dctestahle  Hilda.  We  will  conclude 
with  this  deeply  pathetic  passage  : — ■ 

'  The  poor  little  man  was  lying  fiat  on  his  bock  whero  they  bad 
laid  iiiui.  nia  cheeks  noro  as  white  as  ntarhlo,  and  his  fcatims 
«ere  pindied  and  sharp;  bnt  of  all  the  crowd  of  focoa  wbirh  I  mw 
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confnjtcilly  m  1  entcroil,  tiiit  wak  tliv  moRt  clivcrful.  BunniDg  bul 
hiH  dug,  n  litUf  liluu  Rkre,  on  tbo  IimI  besid«  him.  Ha  Ittitd  out  his 
luft  biuic]  to  inc.  for  bis  riKbt  arm  wiui  oroaked  and  poworlew,  ul 
smilui}.  Wu  biul  Ikwd  friends,  uurt!  m>  tbau  I  ba*«  bad  an;  wnatia 
to  moutiou  iu  tlic  course  of  tbia  narratire,  and  I  tliink  h>0  nc^«d 
to  ws  tue.  H«  wbk«d  in«  to  bave  tbe  dog,  Ii«  said,  aud  1  ww  ht 
take  liim  away  witii  me,  plotLSo,  booanso  be  would  not  lie  aiill  Bincb 
longvr,  "  uiid  ho  hasa't  bad  hie  walk  to-daf."  .  .  .  Ilia  «jca  ktpt 
wouderiug  from  odo  nieiuber  of  tli«  group  to  anotbcr,  but  alanfi 
rested  longest  oii  bis  fitthcr,  whoso  hroad  slioiildcrs  won  tnned 
lowarde  ni«,  and  whoso  clbon'  I  louchod  at  last,  fooliog  aura  thai  Ihf 
boy  wanted  to  Ejwak  to  hini.  Brocknoll  wbcclod  ronni)  boatiljr,  ml 
dropped  on  hiR  tcnooa  beside  the  bod. 

'  "xet,  my  l)ny,"  ho  •mid  ;  "  what  iu  it  ?  " 

* "  Fatiicr,"  whiKpc^rinl  SiiDiiing,  "  you  won't  Iwto  Sheila  shot,  iiiQ 
yon  ?     I  dtin't  naiil  ShoiU  tii  be  abut." 

'  His  i-yca  grow  vvcy  largo  and  pitonua,  and  there  vnn  a  ^tdnr 
ab»Ht  the  coruon  of  bi«  mouth.  No  dimltt  hti  had  had  «■• 
oxperiencfi  of  bis  father's  paMiimatt!  nature,  and  fFsrod  thai  to  a  Gl 
of  nnrensuuiui;  fiuy  ho  miKbt  lakv  TcngauiGe  aa  tli«  irrMpoDBUe 
oanae  of  bis  soii'm  di-»tb.  But  BrackuiU  said  gmJBj,  "  No,  nj  b?r; 
nobody  sbwll  harm  her.    I'll  swear  that." 

'  Suotiiug  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief,  looked  oarioDsIy  at  his  ftlW 
for  a  moment,  and  tI>on  turned  bis  bead  toirnrda  Xiorvl  Stainea,  '^ 
was  sitting  on  tbo  olhor  side  of  the  bod,  in  a  kiodof  nerrelns  ctBp<r. 

' "  Novor  mind,  gnui,"  ho  said  ;  "  it  doeB  not  hurt  And  vtto 
jou'ro  *o  awftdly  old,  gran — you'll  come  aoon." 

'After  a  tiiiii;  ho  bcckoDcd  to  me.  and  pnt  tb«  dog  in  njinu- 
"  Good-bye,  Bhioy,"  he  whiuppred.  Tho  dog  Itcko<l  hts  facet  anil  b» 
pattiMt  itii  rough  hcuul,  and  llion  for  tbo  tiret  timo  two  great  IsU* 
woUod  up  into  Ilia  oy<ui  and  fliiwed  orfT.  I  bent  ovn-  hia  *■** 
kisnod  him.  and  tb«n  1  jiickM)  up  tlin  dog  and  went  away.  I  IaIi" 
right  Ui  iiitrudi?  njion  tfai.-  Heiiiv  whioh  I  knew  was  at  band;  *"' 
hvaidce.  li>  tell  tbu  truth,  I  ouidd  not  bvor  it  any  longer.' 

Suroly  wc  have  here  a  worthy  >uc<cc«or  to  Tlinckemr  anJ 
Stcmc.  The  scrnv  whero  Colonel  Nowcome  saya  Atlstm  «* 
ocrrtainly  a  nuorr  ambition*  piece  of  description,  aud  pethipi 
higher  n«  a  work  of  art ;  but  nritlier  it  nor  the  classical  dr«th 
of  Le  Fevre  is  inori;  fully  penelrntpd  will)  tbo  aptrit  of  a^ 
pathon  than  the  piroe  we  hare  ijuolvd,  nor  as  free  from  inT 
approach  to  artifltialily  of  seiitiRtcnt.  Indeed,  for  the  corobias' 
tion  of  high  litcrniy  ijunlilics  which  Mr.  Norris  jH>t%eiie^-*  ' 
pure,  refinwl,  and  scholarly  style,  unnffeciod  pathos,  gvnite  cyOf 
ci«m,  quiet  ttrnki-t  of  humour,  and  stimuLiting  aixr^us  of  socie',' 
— wv  must  g<>  iMck  to  \\ie.  most  eminent  of  tits  predeces*^!*- 
We  do  not  find  in  any  of  bis  contemporaries  the  same  characW' 
istics  united  in  the  same  degre«. 
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AliT.  V'll. — 1.  Reports  of  Commitlfet  of  Inquiry  into    Public 

itfftfvf.     1848-18t>(>. 
'J.    Jirjiart  OH  Civil  Srrcief  Orfjaniiation.     185S. 

3.  Ortier*  in  Council  of  4l/i  Jum,  1870.  antt  I9li  Aufftut,  1871, 
£ttabiisbing  the  Sifi-iem  of  Open  Competition. 

4.  J^'irii  and  Second  Jitportt  if  deil  Soticb  Jnt/airtf  Cotnmttiion. 
1874  and  187 J. 

5.  Order  in  Council  of  li//i  Ffhruari/,  1876,  constituting  a 
J^wer  Division  of  the  CiViV  Scrrief. 

6.  J^irH  and  Second  Hcportt  of  thf  Rottal  Commiiaion  appiiintird 
to  infjuire  into  Ikt  Cieil  KftitbUnhmimU  of  the  different  Offett 
of  Utiile  at  konte  and  id/road.      1 887  and  1 888. 

1I-'  Any  pnwf  of  the  imporuncc  which  ncorssnrilr  ntUrhi^  to 
ihr  prtijwr  Drftanixnlion  afthe  Civil  Servicn!  were  rv<|uiTetl, 
it  wmili)    bi^  Atuiid   in  lh«  liil  of  ilorumeat*  which    wo    have 
placed  al  the  head  of  this  Ariicle.     The  enormou*  increast-  of 
ihi!  functions  of  governmcnl ;  the  cvcr-widcuinf;  raufre  of  opcin- 
liont  over  which  it  exercises  control :  the  multiplication  of  the 
tUtutorj   provisions   under  which   it   nets  upon  our  complex 
Mcia!  ecoaomy ;    nil   these  have   mule    it    a.    matter    of   ever- 
'Wpetiiitg    imjMirt'tnCL-,  th.it    the   details  of  this  delicnte    and 
'^mj)licu[ed  machinery  should  he  in  the  hnads  of  an  able,  n 
tniMworih}',  and  an  enereetic  hodr  of  men.     l)u(  other  causes, 
•^  a  different  kind,  have  n\»n  contributed  to  increase  the  interest 
'pit  in  the  constitution  of  the  Civil  Service.    I^emocratic  inslitu- 
'■uQt  are  rnpidl y  changing  the  whole  tone  of  Parliament  and  the 
•JiaTseter  of  the  men  who,  by  obtaining  commanding  influence 
;|*>fre,  mint  lie  ex|>ccted  to  occupy  the  {creal  political  olTires  of 
*'aie.     These   are  no   longer  confined  as    they  formerly  were, 
•"ore  or  less  exclusit'oly,  to  u  narrow  class  in  which  the  traditions 
''■   government  were  strong,  whose  training  in  public  life  was 
l^gnn  in  their  earliest  years,  and  was,  indeed,  an  inheritance. 
*hc   new  type  of  statesman    is    repn'scntcil,  more  and    more 
^cry  day,  by  those  who  have  arouiml  influence  amongst  large 
"'assc*  of  the  people,  and  aie  little  affc-iitcd  by  traditions  which 
'■'nhiidy  the  principles  of  a  ruling  caste.     Their  influence  must 
■'*'  uMained  by  other  mrans,  and  their  experiences  have  gcne- 
'^llj  lain   in   other  spheres.     The  qualities  which  they  bring 
*^'ith  litem  when  they  enter  upon  high  oflice  may  have  their  own 
^^Ine;  bat  they  arc  little  fittcol  lo  leach  them  to  appreciate  the 
''*licato  machinery  with  which   ihey  have  to  deal.     They  are 
**<>w  to  perceive  how  narrow,  after  ail,  are  the  limits  of  their 
[^>wrr;   they  uverltKik  dangcn  which  may  arise  from  unwary 
S<:tienilship ;  they  naturally  hope  for  roach  from  the  free  und 
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e»rrgct!c  po|>u)»r  influences  of  wtitch  Oiey  bclm'e  Uiemselre*  to- 
be  the  cxponrnU,  am)  nrc  impntirnl  of  retiraint.  LnstljTi  witt- 
out  any  i-(inx<-ti>ui(  bia»,  tbny  uiuy  be  uitduljr  iocliiKd  lo 
intniduee  into  |iub[ic  nil  in  inm  rat  ion  lb«  tactics  of  ibe  caonii 
ami  of  ibe  elenioiieetinjj  manager.  Some,  indeed,  ot  iittte 
features  of  roodern  ]V>li(ical  life  are  iBtber  tendencies  looming 
in  the  near  future,  than  things  actually  realiErd.  Kveo  ■ben 
they  operate  in  their  full  slrrngtli,  we  arc  not  dispuan)  w 
lament  tbrm  nndnly,  or  lo  deny  that  tbny  may  supplant  oiMtJ 
iippiixite  tendcncirx  to  nnrn>wiiL-^  timidity,  and  routine.  Bat 
un[|Ueatioriubly  they  impose  a  new  respoDiibiUty  on  t^ 
permanent  servants  ol"  the  Slate.  When  presidinj;,  in  ilie 
autumn  of  last  year,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Civil  Serricr, 
^Ir.  Goschcn  did  well  to  remind  bis  audience,  that  tlie*  mt 
receiving  a  new  matter,  whose  aims  and  moods  it  was  ihat 
duty  to  learn,  and  to  whose  legitimate  drainn  they  BHbi 
accomtnixlnte  themselves  without  friction.  We  believe  thil 
the  democracy  will  find  that  it  lias  no  goiKl  reason  lo  compUla: 
that  the  traditions  of  the  English  Civil  Service  are  as  pntr,  iu 
pertOHiKi  a»  capable,  and  iu  sense  of  iluty  as  strong  as  are  tliofr 
of  any  other  service  in  the  world.  But  it  is  evident  iliat  &f 
task  of  adjusting  itself  to  new  relations  will  re(|nire  tad, 
discrimination,  and  a  high  sense  of  duty.  For  the  purpoK- 
then,  ol  providing  for  (he  smiH>lh  and  at  the  same  time  the  (f 
exercise  of  all  the  complicated  functions  of  slate  »dministtsiiun> 
working  over  so  vasi  a  sphere  as  ours,  we  require  a  Citil 
Service  not  only  able,  energetic,  and  Irustworlbj,  but  alw 
tactful,  foreseeing,  and  independent. 

It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  some  regret  that,  to  the  oTdi]U>* 
public,  any  scheme  ni  n!-orga»!zation  lor  the  ('ivil  Service,  MJ 
inquiry  into  its  nmditions  and  rnles,  should  so  often  wear  t!i( 
appearance,  on  the  one  band,  of  a  concession  to  ibe  dtsconint 
of  a  class,  or,  on  the  other,  of  an  investigation  into  aboKi* 
which  popular  rumour  readily  accepts  and  inevitably  esaggenvi' 
We  prefer  now  to  deal  with  the  question  on  an  aliogeibtt 
dilTcrent  basis.  If  there  is  serious  ground  for  di>coolm< 
amongst  the  Civil  Service,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  rcmflvnli 
but  we  fancy  that  the  oflicinl  cl.iss  would  occupy  a  singibr 
position  amongst  the  professions  if  many  of  its  members  il*) 
not  continue  to  find  some  ground  for  discontent.  If  there  af 
real  abuses,  if  sinecures  still  linger  on,  for  which  no  gooi 
defence  can  be  made,  by  all  means  let  thetn  disappear.  But  «> 
gravely  <l«ubt  whether  there  is  any  ground  lor  disconirt' 
amongst  civil  servants,  or  any  ground  for  distrust  on  the  psftw' 
the    public,  so  serious  as  to  demand  investigation  ob  a  f rtv 
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largv  icale.  Supervision,  if  rrall;  on  ibe  nlnt,  and  adminis- 
tration, if  really  vigorous,  ou^hl  to  be  sufficipnl  to  deal  with 
both.  \Vc  wish  to  dcmi  with  the  question  on  broader  grounds. 
And  with  n  more  impnrtnnt  ohjrrt  in  view.  Pcrcona)  inlcrcils 
a.ro  :tpt  to  assume  uihIi]«  ttn{M>rlnnCR,  anci  vfc  with  to  kcrep 
tboRi  in  (be  background.  I*  th«  Civil  Serrvice,  ai  a  whole, 
•ft«M-  repeated  attempts  ai  lerorm,  organised  in  such  a  way  aa  to 
^ive  us  eonfidenre  that  it  can  uieet  the  new  and  delicate  work 
that  is  Aocutnulnlint;  upon  it?  Can  it,  as  a  body,  be  expected 
to  maintain  the  fumlnmentol  principles  of  administration,  and 
Vci  adapt  itself  readily  to  the  timm,  to  maintain  oonfidenee  in 
't»  indepcndcntw,  and  yet  avoid  oH't-nding  tlii^  disjiosilion  of  its 
new  master?  Toenable  it  to  do  so,  what  elements  in  its  present 
constitution  must  we  be  careful  to  preserve,  and  what  modifica- 
tions doea  it  behove  us  to  introduce?  These  arc  the  questions 
^o  which  we  wish  now  to  direct  allenlinn. 

It  would  involve  an  inquiry  of  much  interest,  but  consider- 
*1>Ip  difficulty,  were  we  to  endeavour  to  iraee  with  any  eom- 
plelencM  the  history  of  the  (^ivil  Service.  The  subject,  however 
iRt[iortant,  has  not  been  attractive  to  historians,  who  hare 
prpferred  to  follow  the  more  dramatic  aspects  of  political 
^nirs;  and  the  influence  of  the  permanent  servants  of  the 
C'rown  in  moulding  our  instttuiions  has  not  been  sulTiciently 
re(:i>gni/pd  to  occupy  much  sp.ice  in  any  coniemporary  record 
of  events.  We  ran  only  conjecture  it  by  watching  certain  in<li- 
Ations  of  undcr-rurrents,  whi<^h  give  us  tome  idea  of  the  course 
*hicb  matters  were  taking.  For  a  gn.**t  part  of  our  history  the 
operations  of  (loveniinent  were  on  a  very  limiled  range.  The 
Cikrefal  supervision  of  local  government  ;  the  elaborate  in- 
•pectorial  lunclionsof  the  ccnlra!  exeentire;  the  administration 
of  Inws  relating  to  trade  ;  the  working  of  the  great  machine  of 
colonial  government ;  the  (»ndnct  of  intrintc  schemes  of 
'V'gisimtion ;  the  vast  and  complicated  system  for  the  regular 
i^llection  of  the  revenue  and  the  audit  of  [Hiblic  accounts;  the 
administration  of  the  Education  Acts;  all  these,  as  we  arc  only 
too  apt  lo  forget,  either  did  not  exist  at  nil,  or  only  exifte<)  in 
ftnbryo,  a  few  generations  ago.  Even  the  colleflion  of  the 
Itrenue,  regulated  by  no  strict  and  uniform  method,  seems  very 
largely  to  liavr  been  in  the  hands  of  private  contractors.  The 
operations  of  the  Mint  wen^  not  seldom  entrusted  lo  private 
bands.  The  spending  departments,  whose  operations  were  on 
wbai  we  should  consider  a  limiled  scale,  audited  their  own 
accounts,  so  far  as  details  were  concerned.  DifTiculties  of  rom- 
munication,  and  the  distance  of  the  provinces  from  the  centre, 
piermted  anything  like  effective  central  control.     Much  of  t be 
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sdininiitrAtiim  w.ts  in  tlie  linnil*  of  tho  Courl,  and  wat  tnu- 
nctvil  l>y  nii!n  more  or  Ii-u  in  tbe  pusitioQ  of  Court  offidall. 
Krcn  wiien  intricate  afrikirs  rendered  necesgarj  tbe  employauot 
of  experienced  and  ir^iaed  men  of  business  for  the  peHbnntnce 
of  detailed  duties,  the  subordinalPs  of  tlirt«  men  wcrr  >pp** 
rentlj  emnlnyod  by  the  mm  ihcinselvrs,  rMpnniiblr  onir  to 
tbom,  nnd  rrmuncrat<'d  from  funds  plai.'m)  at  ihcir  diipnl 
for  the  purprMff.  Tlie  superior  (ifTicinl*  were,  ac  it  hsppeDdl, 
cither  men  uf  luflicient  uiulenets  to  cover  their  political  biu, 
iuid  make  themselves  ai^eeptittile  to  successive  administmtiniu; 
or  they  bound  up  their  interests  with  those  of  their  political 
chiefs,  made  the  most  of  their  olticps  while  they  held  them,  nniifell 
with  the  fall  of  these  rbiefs.  Kvrn  Samuel  I'epy*,  «»  Secretirj 
of  the  Admirnliy,  ni^ute  and  wnry  at  he  was,  did  not  maoaKc 
to  keep  himself  free  from  the  political  vortex.  Krasmus  Lc«ti( 
the  trusted  ofiieial  who  supplied  Harley's  lack  of  industr/.  fdl 
with  the  fall  of  his  patron,  absolutely  beyond  recall.  At  tints 
the  oflicial,  after  haviu<;  for  years  carried  out  the  schemes  or 
others,  emerged  from  deparimeninl  obscurity  into  the  ptisitioa 
of  mioislerinl  rrnpontibiltiy,  for  which  n  parliamentary  [KiiilKO 
n'AK  not  ntwnys  deemed  nn  cHcntjal  cpmliftcation.  The  itoiniiul 
olBctal  mi^ht,  in  other  teases,  he  a  political  or  literary  beoA- 
man,  to  whom  office  was  a  sinecure,  while  he  arrangMt  willkt 
Buhstitutc  to  pptforin  the  duties  uf  his  post. 

As  the  operations  of  Governmenl  increased,  the  bonil  " 
those  employed  to  carry  out  the  details  grew  in  numbii;  M 
their  selection,  their  n^munrrAtion,  and  the  terms  of  their  teun') 
remained  unfixed  and  arbitrary.  The  result  was  confiuioa; 
the  absence  of  any  defined  profesiional  status  or  traditiaa; 
and,  as  an  almost  certain  cunsetjuence,  widespread  comiplM>- 
Patronage  was  openly  abused  :  jwlilical  partizanship  *** 
almost  the  only  recommendation  to  employment;  civil  trrvsot* 
were  despised ;  and  they  took  the  revenge  which  lay  most  tnA} 
to  their  hands. 

Uut  numerous  aa  were  the  .ibuses,  we  believe  tliat  tlienrr 
necessity  of  tbe  case  was  working  a  change  before  the  rcn«' 
struction  which  began  some  forty  or  5fty  years  aso.  PatrM*^ 
wo*  still  the  only  method  of  seteclion,  end  political  partiisX* 
ship  the  only  means  of  securing  a  post.  But  already  d" 
principle  of  permanency  was  established,  and  a  pension  fni"! 
wu  granted.  'I'he  li-);al  rights  and  status  of  the  servants  of  lii' 
State  were  reeo^tiiiseO ;  adminislrative  traditions  were  nts- 
blished ;  and  Ministers  found  themselves  sumiunded  by  a  band 
of  men,  not  always  energetic  or  inventive,  but  self-reapoctiaSi 
capable,  and  experienced.     Even  when  our  Civil  Service  ■•• 
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'nomber*  and  sphere  of  nperationi  were  too 
)iu  want  of  or)>Atiia!:itton  and  its  pliabilitv  (o 
bntion  thr  vast  public  injury  whicli  notr  cfills  so 
11  Simiw  n.'fnrm  in  llic  United  Stntrs.  Bftfore 
|n  in  earnr«t,  ihr  u^rricR  nimuly  Hnd  Wctunn 
[  its  best  tradition*  Iiad  been  vslablitbed,  some 
inglisb  public  •errant*  bad  joined  its  ranks. 
ffhen  some  re-or^anizalion  of  tbe  Civil  Seirice 
inporatirely  necessary  was  an  ominons  one.  It 
i  by  Sir  Clmrles  Trcvclysn,  then  the  head  pcr- 
f  llic  Treasury,  wh«  himsrlf  took  »  lending  part 
be  of  inrestigntion*  nhieh  paved  the  way  for 

period  of  1&18,'  lio  nays  Cm  giving  ovidenoo  in 
Ui,  aiii]  crcattnl  a  JiHpunitinn  to  jiiit  our  liOiUKi 
tlio  cousuqutiicft*  was  a  reiuarkablo  aoriea  of 
D  public  uffiuoe.  wbidi  laaliid  for  five  years,  culiui- 

Eiatioii  Itcport.  .  .  .  We  inquired  iuto  a  large 
blioIim<.'iitd  .  .  .  and  we  found,  as  ire  wnt  OD, 
;irctiiuslHne«s  pointing  to  the  soiDO  mnediw, 
'  every  deiiartiiient ;  so  that,  when  we  came  to  make 
rt,  wo  bnd  arriTod  at  an  ample  iudnction,  and  our 
largo,  and  wo  had  gone  with  sncli  detail  into  the 
put  oetablisbmente,  that  the  conclusions  arriTod  at 
In  tko  nooonarj*  logical  iDfeTeDc«  of  what  had 

tion  Report  here  referred  (o  was  drawn  np  in 
barlca  Trcrelyan  and  Sir  Stafford  Xortbcote. 
irere  swcepiDg  and  yet  simple.  Xo  charge  uf 
bn  could  be  brought  against  the  terrice.  It 
'  able  men,  and  it  had  «>pcd  fairly  with  con- 
lc<)  work.  IJat  it  was  n  slough  of  des{M>nd.  It 
IJefly,  not  from  the  vigoniuii,  the  ambitious,  and 
It  from  those  'whom  indulence  of  temperament 
irmities  rendered  unfit  for  active  exertions.' 
ng  a  camp  into  which  young  men  of  ambition 
Uid  whrro  they  sought  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  most  stimulating  of  employment — public 
a  largely  rille<t  by  men  who  saw  before  them 
ii  ailvancemrnt,  tttok  the  mott  routine  view  of 
upon  their  posts  a*  havens  of  rest  from 
pinst  the  stumis,  and  without  share  io 
prid  of  COWBtfUoo,  with  its  struggles, 
point mcDlM^^^cr  'tiir  eomplnints,' 
ofhcial  delays, 
olhcial 
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ofBcial  evuions  of  difficulty,  and  official  indiapotitian  lo  im- 
provement.' ilcnnt  llic  Titc  Hnrnncles  and  the  Circumlocutiot 
Offices  of  (lio  nnrelitt,  which  llm  public  accepted  ns  lO  (rue  ro 
lifr,  and  the  Iraditiun  of  vrbicli  ii  ycl  far  from  dead  in  tbc 
public  (.■itimittiiin. 

The-ii^  ndmitled  defects  had  only  to  be  stated  in  ordir  lo  ' 
show  in  what  direction  rel'orm  should  work.  The  tatt<^% 
barriers  o(  a  secluded  catlc  must  be  broken  dotra.  The  "t- 
dinary  incenttvet  to  exertion  must  be  provided.  Not  only  the 
entry  to  the  service,  but  ndvAn<wincDt  to  its  higher  posts,  tnais 
he  thrown  opi-n  to  tnlcnt  and  industry.  The  members  of  tb> 
service  must  he  severely  tried  before  a])|Miintnient,  and  mur 
be  made  to  feel  that  their  future  depends  on  iLeirown  cxertiooi, 
and  on  the  lalenlii  they  can  bring  to  their  work.  They  miut  Of) 
longer  feel  themselves  cut  adrift  from  ilic  rest  of  their  fellom. 
Mparated  from  the  usual  experience  of  life,  secure  from  iht 
worst  oonsequenees  of  indolence,  and  debarral  from  the  higlin: 
incentives  to  energetic  work. 

Rut  the  uue»iion  remadned,  how  were  these  objects  to  br 
atUiined  ?  A  vast  proportion  of  the  work  of  public  oAcn 
oonsitts  of  routine,  which  makes  no  great  demand  on  intelli- 
gence, and  which  rcuuires,  even  for  its  thoroughly  efficia' 
performance,  only  habits  of  order,  method,  and  application.  I' 
it  were  necessary,  tu  order  lo  provide  able  men  for  the  b^itH 

Sosts,  to  attract  able  men  to  enter  the  service  by  every  opM 
oor,  the  country  would  soon  have  a  surfeit  of  able  men,  AwnK^ 
to  disappointment,  fretting  away  their  energies,  and   raairiR^ 
their  efficiency,  even  for  routine  duties,  by  constant  discontent. 
Unsatisfied  ambition,  pining  for  work    to  which  it  felt  iut^ 
equut,  but  to  which  it  coald  only  in  a  few  rare  coses  atlaio, 
would  render  it  necessary  either  to  provide  salaries  on  a  I«ti*fc 
scale,  or  to  face  chronic  j^mblinff,  which  the  servant  wouU  bi 
apt  to  vent  upon  his  employer.     On  the  other  hand,  there  ir«fe 
obvious  ohjertions  to  appointing  men  of  inexperience,  howW' 
able,  over  tint  head*    of  those  to  whom,  however    inferior  m 
talents,  they  would    necessarily  be   indehttid   for  initiation  intv 
the  mysteries  of  ofTicial  routine,  whicti  always  assume  on  tx* 
■Ogented  importance  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  filled  for  an 
lugber  duties.     Again,  to  let  all  enter  by  the  same  portal,  ami 
trust  to  later  trial  alone  to  sift  the  select  from  the  weaklings, 
would  not  only  be  hazardous,  but  would  certainly  give  rise  ii> 
much  heart-burning. 

One  plan  alone  remained,  which  commended  itself  to  the 
Organization  Committee.  The  st-rvire  must  be  divideil  into 
differcat  dosses.      In  both,  the  entrance  salary  might  be  mticb 
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the  same.  But  in  (he  lower  gnwie  that  talar^  would  rise  hj 
stow  decreet,  and  lo  a  moderate  amount,  representing  on\y  tlie 
increased  experience  of  its  members  id  orderlj  and  metbooirul 
roatine.  In  the  higher  gmilc  the  salaries  should  rise  more 
rapidlir,  work  of  Inrreasrd  rrspinisibilUy  sbuidd  be  placed  riirly 
within  tbo  grasp  of  its  mcmbi'rt,  and  difTcretKreK  of  abtlitj  should 
soon  be  lnB^k(^d  bv  the  rapidJtv  or  »I«nr(ie«s  of  promotion  to 
higher  posts.  In  both  grades  alike,  selection  hy  patranagi? 
must  ^ive  place  to  selection  hy  merit. 

As  was  to  be  expcctctl  in  the  case  of  so  sweeping  a  change, 
t'.irre  were  not  wanting  those  who  were  shocked  by  such  a  pro- 
posal. There  were  «:crtain  obvioun  objcrtions  to  it.  Merit,  it 
was  said,  as  tried  hy  inlellcs^tual  tests,  furnished  no  proof  of 
chatscter.  Ambitious  aud  intriguing  men,  restrained  \iy  none 
-of  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the  service,  would  earn  places  in 
it  by  the  superficial  test  of  examination.  Having  once  gained 
1  footing  there,  they  would  be  restrained  by  no  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, bot  WDuld  feel  that  they  b™d  earned  a  freehold,  whieh  was 
■heirs  by  right,  and  wbirli  it  birhoved  them  to  turn  to  their  own 
best  advantage.  The  high  character,  the  strict  honour,  the  Kicial 
position,  Ibe  rigid  resiraiuts  of  the  service  would  disapiwar,  and 
instead  of  men  actuated  solely  by  these,  would  come  a  bustling 
crowd,  keen  on  the  advancement  of  themselves  to  the  detriment 
^■f  their  neighbours,  springing  from  a  social  grade  which  was 
ignnrant  of  oflirini  restmint,  and  acting  upon  the  conviction, 
that  noisy  fussiness  was  more  likely  to  lucpecd  than  sclf-cHacing 
'odu4try. 

For  the  present  it  !■  enough  to  say,  that  these  objections  did 

"ot  previul,  and  that  the  bold  proposal  of  the  Commission,  to 

"pcm  all  posts  to  competitive  csamination.  was  soon  adopted  in 

Prtnciple,and  spread  rapidly  over  several  branches  of  the  service. 

^Ke  change  was  a  popular  one;  it  coincided  wicli  the  general 

''I>ini»n  of  the  time;  and,  as  a  slill  more  efCcauiiius  reason  for 

**lcfpting  it,  it  n-licvedMinistersof  an  almost  intolerable  burden. 

^ci  satisfy  claimants  for  patronage;   to  sift   and  select   from 

^>Oongst  a  numerous  crowd  of  unknown  applicants ;  to  reconcile 

P*"ivate   cupidity,  and  to  reward  political  obligations,  while  at 

•^o  same  time  preserving  a  decent  respect  for  public  intcrcslSf 

'*'=i»   becoming   every    day    a    more   galling    trial.      None,    wc 

f^apcet,  welcomed  the  ebang<^  more  heartily  than  thi>«!  whom 

'^    relieved  of  such  an  irksome  duty,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 

'ittle  patronage  whidi  enhanced  their  personal  importance  in  a 

'Harrow  circle,  and  which  gained  for  them  a  little  exceptional 

gratitude,   to   be   weighed  against  the  ill-wilt  of  a  crowd  of 

'ejected  applicants. 
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But  nftcr  proposing  a  free  and  self-opcniting  tjtttm  for  the 
scltetion  nf  <;ivil  siMrnntx,  anil  nftrr  Tc<'i>mmrnding  a  bntd 
Oistinriion  betiVMMt  ilifTi-retil  )i;rad<!s  of  public  work,  tlic  Com* 
mitsion  further  desired  to  cun*olidat«  the  service,  Previouttr. 
each  otBcc  formed  a  little  faiDilv  coterie  in  itself.  It*  rulM,iu 
traditioDt,  iu  icalcs  of  salary,  its  distribution  of  business  dutiei, 
were  based  on  its  own  prculior  sjrstcm,  which  it  protected  itrj 
jealously  agninit  nutsidn  inirrfercncc.  Certain  offices  h*d 
attui»«d  a  pusiliun  of  exreptionni  ndvantagr,  which  was  juiuKmI 
by  no  special  duties  which  th<;y  jMrformnl.  Others  foooil 
themselves  set  aside  as  belonging  to  a  lower  class,  ami  er«a 
iheir  most  responsible  officers  were  only  held  in  seamilarjr 
estimation.  This  not  only  led  to  unfairness,  but  it  lesMacil 
the  elasticity  of  the  service,  and  narrowc<d  the  experience  of  iu 
membc^ra.  A  thorough  cuininaRd  of  petty  details,  bowtt" 
raluable,  may  be  purt^haxeil  Ian  dearly  nt  the  cost  of  rcult* 
ness,  wide  knowledge,  and  adaptability  to  various  functioni.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  weld  the  serx'ice  tog<^ther,  and  V* 
break  down  narrow  traditions  by  bringing  in  new  blood,  sail 
by  appointing  men  whose  larger  experiences  might  try  thts* 
traditions  by  the  test  of  general  business  practice. 

Another  evil,  which  the  Commissioners  denounced.  W 
grown  up,  by  no  formal  rule,  but  rather  from  intloJencC- 
Pro  motion,  iu  gene  nil,  proceeded  merely  bv  seniority.  No 
Minister  was  prepared  to  face  the  irritation  which  be  W 
certain  to  excite,  by  boldly  setting  aside  this  cuttom,  ud 
seeking  only  to  find  the  fittest  man  for  the  vacant  )m>sL  Suck 
a  selection,  if  It  pleased  one  man,  turned  all  bis  fellows  into 
malcontents.  Seniority  had  the  advantage  of  working  aoO- 
tnatically,  and  nljevrd  the  Minister  of  responsibility.  A' 
times,  indeed,  tt  brought  an  unfit  man  very  nearly  to  the  t«p 
nf  nn  office;  and,  if  be  could  nut  without  serious  inconreniOB^ 
be  put  into  the  highest  putt,  it  was  easy  to  reward  s)W>^ 
prominent  political  adherent  who  might  be  brought  from  ti< 
outside,  and  whose  appointment  was  not  so  distasteful  to  tiff 
older  officials  as  would  have  bc«n  the  promotion  of  a  jaiiii>f 
of  conspicuoos  merit.  And  the  system  was  to  tboroagibiT 
understood  that  it  prevrntrtl  the  likelihood  of  any  cnch  eon- 
spicuous  merit  being  found  in  ranks,  where  all  hope  was  shat  o' 
by  the  prevalence  of  a  mechanical  system.  To  any  change,  IV 
Tcntly  objection  was  made,  that  promotion  by  merit  wuuld  beaib>' 
lniry,and  would  amount  merely  to  the  substitution  of  patma'^ 
for  sonioritr.  Favouritism  would  be  encouraged,  ana  poreaD>' 
likes  and  dislikes  would  give  rise  to  bitter  and  sometimes  Dtll- 
founded  charges  of  injustice^    An  absence  of  aclf-asseriion  mig^ 

peered* 
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t  subilnntlitl  merit  Train  obuininp;  lU  juet  Kiranl ;  find 

opporluniiic*  might  give  to  come  an  advnatago  which 

if  faithful  labour  ini^ht  fail  li>  «Min  for  nthcrc     Thric 

pns  wt^re  nwt  ovetlrjukL-il  hy  Sir  Ctiarlv*  Trcvt-lyan  and 

ifTord  Northcole;  aiid  they  |iro{Kia«d  variuu*  Kafvguardi 

;  any  nbntc.     Bat.  on  the  whole,  ibey  unheittatinglr  pro- 

d  that  merit,  carefully  uccrtaiaed  and  rijtidly  iest«d,  wai 

healthy  principle  of  promotion  (ban  nmonty ;  not  only 

Dund,  in  rif'w  of  public  interests,  but  mora  juit  to  cItiI 

b  themaelve*. 

then,  to  sum  up,  weru  their  chief  re<-»mmendationf  ; 
ilidation  of  the  Civil  Service,  which  might  {wrmit  of 
from  one  office  to  another  to  meet  the  refjuireuients 
lie  butiness  ;  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  poats  of 
"bility  and  thotc  of  routine;  a  selection  by  competitive 

tion  ;  and  promotion,  not  by  seniority,  but  by  merit. 

next  twenty  year*  were  occupied  with  a  gradual  attempt 

e,  in   practice,  lbe«?  recoinuiendationv.      During  these 

as    Sir    Stafford    N'orlbcote,    then    Chancellor    of   the 

uer,  wrote    in    1975,    ''the    Civil    Service    was    in    the 

First  came,  in  1656,  (he  Appointment,  by  Order  in 

of  the  Civil  Service  Com tnissi oners,  the  body  forc- 

hy  the  Organization    Report  of  1853,  who  were  In 

all   persons  proposed  for  appointment,  an<l  t!ie  piisse*- 

a  certificate  fri>in  whom  was  ma<)e,  hy  tlie  Superannuation 

185'J,  a  necessary  condiltun  for  all  ordinary  situations  in 

il  Service.     Considerable  as  this  change  was,  however, 

ly  carried  oat  the  full  intentions  of  the  llcport,  and  its 

>n  was  for  some  time,  confined  to  a  limited  scale.     Each 

lent  was    allowed  to  fix  its  own  s<rale  of  rxnmination : 

Ed    of    the   department   then    nominated     two    or    three 
les  for  each  vncnnry  ;  and  from  amongst  these  cjiiiilidules 
I  who  gaiiml  most  marks  in  the  examination  conducted 
Civil  Service  Commistioners  reoeired  the  appointment. 
Ian  bad  certain  obvious  advantages,  in  il*  combination  of  a 
upon  special  recommendation  with  the  test  of  a  limited 
(ion.     In  practice,  on  the  whole,  it  worked  well ;  but  i( 
defect,  fatal  in  popular  judgment,  of  halting  between  two 
s.     The  head  of  the  department  cimhl,  hy  manipulating 
bction  of  nomiiines,  virlually  spcurw  the  post  for  his  own 
jtte ;  and,  even  where  he  refrained  from  doing  so,  young 
talent  felt   Itie  service  closed  to  them  unless  tlicy  had 
De   enough    to   secure   a    previous    nomination.     Public 
did  not  approve  this  halting-place   in  the  process  of 
At  length,  by  the  Or<h-rs  in  Council  of  4tb  June, 
168.— ift).  S3S.  2  H  1870, 
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1S70,  nnd  19tb  Augntt,  1871,  the  principle  of  anmtrioed 
comprlitive  rxatnination  vms  npplicft  to  the  scn'icc  (at  M 
■iluntinns  fixcrpl  IIkma  •pusiially  rxemptcti  by  the  Treuni^. 
under  pciwcn  <:anrerr«Hl  bv  sec.  4  of  ttie  Stipi'ntnR nation  Act 
of  Ub^. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  years  there  were,  broadly,  Ibor 
grades  in  the  Civil  Service  to  which  the  principle  of  firadinfi 
as  recommended  by  the  Or^fsnization  Roporti  WM  now  applinl. 
First  cnme  the  Writers,  about  wboie  grievances  we  bare  hcarf 
Ko  much  in  rcctrnt  ye-nrs,  wlioan  name*  vtcrv  placed  on  n  regiiur, 
after  a  very  moderate  examination,  and  who  w<-re  thrn  elijtWr 
for  kuch  temporary  employment  as  might  be  re<|uir(!d  in  tke 
various  offices.  Next  came  two  grades  of  the  permanent  »erti«. 
wboto  appointments  were  obtained  by  some  sort  of  comprtiti** 
examioation.  Lastly  came  the  staflT  appointments,  eicmptcd 
from  examinntinn,  and  recruited  cither  from  the  clerks  in  Uf 
department,  or  from  the  outside.  Kctween  those  appointod  is 
the  lowftr  and  in  the;  higher  grade  of  t»mpetiti»n  there  irtt 
an  imjiaKaiile  I>arTi(!r.  But  it  was  left  to  each  de)Kutineot  t» 
decide  whether  it  would  recruit  its  ranks  by  the  lower  or  lb' 
hif;her  examination.  If  it  chose  the  lowef,  then  its  few  il*^ 
appointments  were  generally  filled  from  the  outside  ;  if  it  duM 
tui;  higher,  then  it  was  only  too  likely  to  cn>wd  its  r«nlu  wilb 
men  superior  tr>  the  work  for  which  titey  were  required,  wlia  llrt 
hope  and  energy'  when  they  found  their  pnispects  of  anythlsF 
but  routine  occupation  and  Immbli?  pay  lo  be  irmote,  if  o<* 
Absolutely  non-existent.  The  fact  was,  that  the  most  iinpotttal 
part  of  the  rc-or^anixalion,  that  of  consolidating  (be  tenicr- 
asccrtaining  the  needs  of  each  department  in  respect  of  hi^ 
and  of  mechanical  work,  and  recruiting  the  whole  sen-ice  wilits 
sutGcieni  number  of  men,  who  could  be  employed  wImtb  tw 
special  qunlificattons  were  required,  was  n<it  yet  carried  «*! 
and,  as  a  consi-))ui-iice,  the  new  regulations,  being  applied  o«  no 
general  senile,  were  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  public  busiueWiiV 
often  unfair  in  their  operation. 

It  was  thus  found,  after  a  very  short  esperience,  that  foitbr'' 
refonn  was  necessary ;  nnd  it  is  curious  to  notice,  that  ooo  si 
the  first  M;ts  of  Sir  Stafford  Nortlicote,  when  he  bectfr 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxcheijuer  in  11S74,  was  to  appnini  wlisl  i* 
known,  from  its  Chnirtnan,  as  the  Playfair  Commisiion,  ^ 
carry  on  the  work  in  the  initiation  of  which  he  had  borrow 
coikspicuons  a  part  in  l!^!>^^.  The  new  Commission  conusttd"' 
six  members  of  the  Ciril  Service,  with  only  two  membert'" 
Parliament,  and  its  field  of  inquiry  vras  Hmiteil  to  sttictlj 
practical    tjui-itions   of   adminislrntion.     How    to    (cled   Ci*° 
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SerFtaia;    liow    lu  iransfer    tLem   from    one  office  to   another 

accordiDg  to  ctiuD^iii^  <;iT<^uuisi.Ti)n-x  ;  :in<l    hnw    to  grnile  the 

sntiice  as  a  nholo:  tlivM?  were  llie  [>i>inls  ti>  which  tht;  kltentloa 

of  the   CommiRtiun    was    to    be    dtrit-ied.      There    were    two 

probloms  which  Sir  Charles  Trereljan  and  Sir  Sl&fiurd  \ortfa- 

cutc  hwi  seen  nut  on\f  to  be  of  paramount  imporlaacc,  but  to  bs 

imimalclv  connei'im)  with  one  another,  when  ifaey  reported  in 

ISM,     ThcM!  were,  thu  original  selection  of  ihc  Civil  Servants, 

and  tli«  j^diiig  of  the  service  as  a  wliolr.     Again  these  two 

pMblenu  caoie  to  the  front.    liut  in  the  interval  thejr  htut  ripent-d 

in  ■  Tcry  (lilTerenl  decree,     Xaiurallr,  the  principle  of  original 

•election  had  most  intercut  for  the  public.     Within  twenty  yeart 

it  lud  passed  from  strict  patronage  to  a  syilein  of  absolutely  open 

competition.    The  atlvo^^atcs  of  reform  had  carried  the  dajr.    Its 

rcuilts  had  now  to  he  tvsti'd.     On  the  other  hand,  the  quc^ion 

ol  internal  urgauiuiliim  hud  advances)  but  little.      It  can  never 

roaie  more  thaa  a  lanjEuid  curiosity  in  the  puhlic.      It  affects 

ilir  personal  interests  of  a  very  iiuiiled  class  ;  and  its  bearing  on 

the  efficient   discharge   of    puhlic     business    can     scarcely    be 

ajiparcnt  without  careful   inquiry.     We  do  not   hesitate,  bow- 

nrr,  to  say  that  nf  thfi    two  problems    this    is  infinitely  the 

■ociie   important.     Hut    it    was    now  scarrely  any  nearer   to  a 

HUtemeni  than  it  had  hei^n  in  l>t53.      hlach  oHictr  n'mnined,  to 

*  l^at  extent,  a  law  to  itself,  and  pla»Hl  its  own  standard  on 

iuiiork.     There  had  been,  no  doubt,  an  aiti-mpt  to  clasiifv  the 

cBtrsots   into    two    grades,    under    Regulations    1.    and    11.    of 

the  recent  Orders  in  Council.      Bui  this  classification  did  not 

teilly  answer  to  the  requirements  of  the  service,  and  its  appticn- 

tiw  to  different  oITicrs  was  a  matter  of  hnp-haxard. 

Sir  Lvon  Flnyfnir's  Commission  thui  began  in  May,  1874^ 
■uh  very  dear  aims,  and  with  the  experience  of  twenty  ye*ri> 
fWwtled  with  ex]>ertmeiils,  to  guide  them  ;  and  they  {rrocmded 
»ith  their  work  so  rapidly  that,  before  the  end  of  the  yeiar,  they 
«d  presented  their  first  Report,  embodying  the  main  principles 
'■pon  which  they  uiianimously  agreed  that  selection  and  re- 
"tgaalxation  should  proceed.  This  rapidity  was,  of  course,  due 
*^ly  to  the  fact,  that  the  Commission  was  chieflv  composed  of 
'''^  tborr>ughIy  cxjierienct-d  in  the  practical  nrquiremeiits  of 
'*c  (en-io!.  Familiar  with  delaiU  of  genera)  organization,  they 
''■'1  little  to  do  but  to  test  their  operation  in  a  few  cases,  to 
examine  into  a  few  typical  instances  of  alleged  injustice  or 
"''uie,  and  to  compare  and  tabulalo  the  ricws  which  they  could 
*'^teely  have  faile<l  to  form  reg'aniin^  the  servioc  in  which 
"•eir  lives  had  been  spent. 
I'iist  of  all,  they  passed  judgment  on  the  system  of  open  com- 
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petition,  which  the  recent  Orrinn  in  Council  hiul  *o  lugelf 
cstrndcd.  Tlicy  lulmiltn]  tltnt  it  bad  brought  able  candldtM 
into  the  fieltl.  'lliry  hnd  no  wi»U  to  revert  in  the  old  ijttemoi 
patronngp,  even  had  the  atule  of  public  opinion  pemiiil«l  lod 
reversion.  But  ibev  oould  not  piunouncc  entirely  in  faroBr  of 
the  new  tiyttem,  to  far  at  it  had  ^rone.  It  had  a  tcndcncv,  ibtT 
thought,  to  introduce  a  sort  of  relation  between  the  Civil  Serrtat 
utd  the  State,  which  was  not  altogether  gotnl.  la  this  oainiaB 
we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  the  Commissioners  cmDotHe^ 
rather  the  frxrs  which  thrir  own  experience  sucg<'*ti-(]  ai  |<d- 
Imble,  than  any  actual  result*  of  the  new  rules,  which  oodd 
hardly  as  j  el  have  been  apparent.  They  further  doubted  whetbn 
examination  could  be  an  cfTeclual  test  <if  a  man's  real  aud  pu- 
inanont  capacity  for  the  business  of  life.  Here,  also,  wo  ■*> 
prosame,  they  expressed  rather  their  opinion  on  an  abctnt 
question,  than  a  judgment  basetl  upon  facts,  whicli  ooaM  Kvcd.' 
have  been  justif:rd  by  an  experience  of  two  or  tliree  years  of  6r 
new  system.  Hut  ihoy  stood  upon  (inner  ground  in  showing 
that  the  system  was  not  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  ilir 
public  service,  it  continued  to  recof;nizo  four  classes,  to  n^ 
one  of  which,  in  its  existing  form,  there  were  strong  objcetiens 
At  the  bottom  stood  the  Temporary  Writers,  selected  npon  t 
very  humble  test,  without  nnv  pergonal  intenist  in  the  bodY'* 
which  they  were  attached,  anil  ctrlain  to  become  more  and  oiair 
discontented,  aceording  as  ei{wrteiice  and  natural  f:apaciiy  fi« 
ibem  a  stronger  bold  upon  the  woik  on  which  they  were  eu^iA 
but  engaged  only  on  a  temporary  fooling.  Neil  came  tbe  (*■ 
broadly  distinguished  grades,  those  appointed  under  Re^oh- 
tion  I.  and  Regulation  li.  rnspecttvely,  both  admitted  by  mH- 
pelitivc  examination,  retaining  permanently,  ns  a  result  of  llut 
examination,  a  distinct  statu*,  but  overlapping  ime  naothn  )0 
far  as  actual  work  was  concerned,  not  only  in  difTerent  ofiau 
but  often  within  the  same  department.  These  two  dusei «' 
men  had  been  pushed  into  the  sorTice,  before  any  *i^ 
considered  plan  lor  defining  the  duties  of  each  class  bad  bH** 
devised,  munh  less  applied  in  practice  to  the  Civil  .Service  u 
whole.  Lastly,  there  came  the  stalT  appointments,  to  whicb  ibe 
higher  duties  were  allotted,  and  which  tended  to  incrcoM  i" 
number,  and  to  be  recruited  murv  an<l  more  from  tlte  vauiie^ 
according  as  the  inferior  classes  were  employed,  Kmeabst 
promiscuously,  in  mechanical  ami  intellectual  work.  Tlie  1*0 
classes,  who  had  entered  equally  by  competition,  and  fono' 
themselves  engaged  in  practically  identical  work,  would  oMR' 
ally  forget  the  original  distinction,  conceive  extravagant  cJsioi^ 
and  become  an  unfit  body  from  which  to  select  the  oflictn  ^ 
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*bom  (be  reaily   ivipoasililr.-   work    of  the  sen'ice   wni   to  l>c 
pnrfustrd. 

The  Arst  qimiion,  therefore,  to  which  this  CummiMion 
*ilOrestr(l  iitcif  was  how  (o  »ppi)'  some  |>en«rnl  principle  of 
orf^ni/itlinn  l<»  the  whole  *ervicf,  nccnrding  to  which  those 
■^IccImI  might  he  clnssificd  in  a  viny  which  corresponded  mora 
nearly  to  the  nctunl  work  tit  be  dnni;.  The  next  wns  in  n^apt 
the  uriginal  selection  more  cluieljr  to  the  retjuircmcnts  of  ihv 
serricc,  by  inlniducing  certiiin  modifications  in  the  system  of 
"jvn  compciicinn. 

VV'tlh  n  %-iew  to  this,  it  wu  nrccsiBry  to  abandon  the  former 
scheme,  of  dividing  all  work   into  mrrhanical  nnd  intellectual, 
anil  of  supposing  that  all  oflii-cs  nlike  could  classify  their  busi- 
ness into  these  two  ilivisioni  In  *n\  thing  like  similar  proportions. 
The  differences  in  public  offici-s  are  infinite.     One  ofiice  has  to 
ilischnrKe  an  enormous  amount  of  business,  the  vast  majority  af 
which    is  purely  loutinc,  making  no  demand  upon  high  intelli- 
gence or  education.     But  to  direct  that  routine,  and  to  settle  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  conducted,  it  may  be  necessary 
to   have  a  few  mm  of  the  highest  intclligrnce  and  organizing 
power,  upon   the  efficiency   and  Judgment  of  whom    issues  of 
iiniiienie  importance  may  depend.     In  another  office  the  routine 
M-ork  may  be  small,  and  the  business  may  be  such  as  to  demand 
vten   of  intelligence  and   lact    throughout   almost   every   grade, 
without  calling  for  the  highest  administrative  power  on  the  patt 
of  any  nflicer.      Instances  of  the  first  kind  of  organixalion  majr 
TCisdily  be  found  in  the  great  spending  or  revenue  departments, 
or  in  such  ata  office  as  the  Post  Office,  where  the  highest  nfficisis 
preside  over  n  vast  and  wrll-drilh-d  army,  from  whom  nothing 
mom   than   industry   and  regularity  are  demanded,  while  they 
must  themselves  [terfurm  duties  very  clotely  analogous,  but  on 
a  vastly  larger  scale,  to  those  discharged  by  the  highly  paid  and 
carefully  selected  managing  directors  of  the  larger  railway  com- 
panies.    Instances  of  the  second  kind  of  office  are  to  be  fouixl 
in    those    departments    which    deal    constantly    with    intricate 

rOetaits,  which  demand  professional  or  literary  attainment,  and 
iVbich  are  thrown  into  CDniiant  nd.itions  with  local  bi)dies,  the 
Btanagt^ment  of  which  retiuirei  jiersonal  tact,  readiness,  caution, 
snd   skill,  although  comparatively  few  transactions  on  a  large 
•n<l  commanding  scale  fait  within  their  province. 
It  was  clear  that  no  satisfactory  orgnnizatiun  of  the  senice. 
as  a  whole,  could  W  made,  which  did  not  apply  a   princi' 
^classification    suitable  t»  all  ofhces,    and  capable  of 
Uniform  adaptarion  to  the  kind  of  work  per 
Kuen  at  first  by  two  classes  of  competitif 
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throw  them  pTomt«riiouil_r  into  the  gcnonl  woric  of  n  d> 
inrnt,  WHS  to  pnicL-CMl  in  thr  wrmig  dirtrtrtion.     The  Cominiuif^t 
ili-«in!cl  ti)  prFH-rv«  the  iloubk'  iniidf  iif  entry;  bat  they  tl<»in=^ 
also  to  )>rovii!«  a  ^e»er<il  oT^unizution  which  should  carmpoi 
to  that  double  entry. 

This  Ihey  proposed  to  do  by  »  broader  diTision  of  Civl 
Servants  into  the  Upper  nnd  Lower  Dtvition,  each  wich  iu  owO 
system  of  promotion  nnd  rrwnnU.  '  The  division  of  Isdmut  is, 
tbi-y  SAV,  *  a«  csprriemv  tihoivK,  beict  with  difRvolties.  It  m 
D(!rerlh(-1««K,  in  our  opinion,  tht-  k<rv  of  tbe  |>»*!tion.'  To  faring 
all  men  alike  to  work  fur  years  indiscriminately  nt  mnline  and 
mechanical  labour,  from  which  some  may,  and  some  may  not, 
«lilcTgr>  is  neither  for  the  good  of  the  servico  nor  fair  to  Ibe 
men.  Ofiicinls,  even  of  marked  capacity,  soon  rust  tna 
mactirity,  and  de«cend  to  the  level  of  the  work  they  are  rpquired 
to  do,  'Srpnrate  the  great  mass  of  nxitine  Inhnar  frmn  tk 
compnrntively  small  residuum  of  intclle«^tual  work ;  apjioinl 
your  men  with  a  view  to  the  exact  work  they  have  to  jierfom; 
organize  that  work,  so  that  their  employment  may  answer  lo  \hr 
conditions  of  their  appointment ;  institute  n  system  of  rewsMlt. 
suited  to  exceptional  industry  or  «icr<>y  in  the  lower  as  veil  u 
in  the  higher  grade ;  but  let  the  work  of  the  better  me&  b» 
directed,  from  the  first,  towani*  their  training  for  respaniMH 
positions.'  These,  briefly  staled,  are  the  main  propositi n^^^f 
the  Com  mission,  so  far  as  or^niwition  i*  etmccrned.  It  Jos 
not  follow  that  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Division,  any  more  ihas 
rtie  whole  of  the  Higher,  must  be  on  an  erjual  level.  To  botti 
must  be  given  (be  incitement  of  possible  reward  ;  but  the  tewsrdi 
must  be  suited  to  each  class.  The  Higher  Class  have  the  pro- 
spect of  responsihic  tlnltes,  and  possibly  high  position,  wlijcb 
will  require  them  niit  lo  have  sinckened  the  iniellrctUBl  aeiiriu 
that  first  gained  them  their  posts.  But  within  the  Luirtr 
Division  differences  soon  appear.  Some  men  slinw  qualities  "f 
tnistworthiness,  of  readiness,  of  power  to  supervise  brancbet  ti 
the  work  which  quickly  separate  them  from  their  fellows.  SOch 
qualities  must  have  their  reward  ;  and  this  tbe  Commission 
proposed  to  meet  by  instituting  what  they  called  Duty  Pay,  W 
be  nttarhed  to  pnrticular  posts,  ami  lo  be  added  to  tbe  rvfuls' 
■erviee  pay.  The  b.irrier  between  the  ].x>wer  and  Highf 
Division  they  would  preserve,  as  one  not  to  be  broken  except  in 
special  circumstances,  before  which  it  is  evident  that  all  ordi- 
nary rules  will  now  and  then  have  to  give  way.  Bui,  to  prevent 
this  barrier  from  giving  rise  to  any  just  diseontenl,  they  pr»> 
poseil  this  system  of  Duty  Pay  posts.  They  foresaw  the  dangw 
that  men  might  he  Attracted  into  the  Lower  Division  who  *tn 
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trully  ca)Mb)e  of  higher  wurk,  nnd  wbu  miglit  conceive  thein- 
>*lvca  aHciwanls  unjiistljr  treated.  It  was  fur  tbia  iwtison  that 
'■"sy  ihougbt  it  necegsary  itiat  the  liniilt  of  their  prutpecu,  n» 
*<^11  u  the  sphcic  of  tbcir  work,  ihould  be  tliatinrtly  liefined  to 
^v  nniiidntrs  I'roin  the  outact,  so  that  no  unfnir  hopes  luii^ht  be 
•^^ciiwi,  and  tlint  thcv  might  have  themselves  only  to  blame  if 
'wj  accepted  a  jiiiit  l>e]ow  their  deserU.  The  aclicine  of  Duty 
rnj  ahuuld  be  amttiiced,  n<>t  to  tewrnrd  work  of  n  h!f);her  kind  to 
*)iiicb  a  Lower  Division  clerk  might  occasionally  be  assigne<i ; 
fcoi  H>)ely  to  reward  exceptional  industry  or  excepiiooal  reipiiit- 
sibility  within  the  tpherc  uf  work  properly  belonging  to  Lis 
cUm. 

Such  an  orgnnization  clearly  oficrr<l  other  ndtrantoges.  So 
long  ai  clerkx  were  appointed,  nominally,  in  two  clastcs  (as 
under  the  regulations  then  exinting),  but  found  themselves 
Upon  tbeir  appointment  emnuied  with  duties  varying  infinitely 
according  to  the  oiiiee  to  which  they  were  assigned,  and  so  lon^ 
as  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  classes  was  that  derived 
irom  the  memory  of  the  examination  they  had  possri],  snd  was 
in  no  way  rellectcd  in  the  charnctcr  of  the  work  on  which  they 
were  employed,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  extravagant 
salaries  should  be  paid  to  in<«t  not  unfounded  ho|>es.  No 
uniform  scale  of  salaries  existed  in  the  different  oflices  ;  in  one 
office,  a  man  appointed  after  the  lower  examination  found 
himself  rapidly  advanced,  while  in  another  the  successful  com- 
petitor in  the  higher  grade  found  himself  with  the  very 
poorest  prospects.  Evich  ol^icc  w^s  apt  to  exaggerate  its  ro- 
qaircmcnts  and  to  multiply  unduly  the  number  of  highly  pai<l 
pons.  But  the  uniform  classifiimtion  of  oflices  would  admit  of 
nniform  scale  of  payment ;  and  the  Commission  saw  a  prospect 
of  (ifTccting  great  economy,  by  fixing  a  well-understood  scale, 
both  for  the  Lower  and  the  Irligber  Dirision,  to  prevail  over 
ibe  whole  service. 

Further,  they  hoped  that  their  proposal  would  add  enormously 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  service.  A  man  entering  on  the  Lower 
or  Higher  Division  in  one  ofltcc  could  without  unfairness  be 
transferret)  to  another  ofTiee,  ar<:ording  as  circumstances  required. 
\o  wrong  could  he  done  to  him,  as  the  scale  of  pay  would  be 
Dniform  thmughout  the  offices,  and  the  character  of  the  work, 
although  it  might  diS'er  in  kind,  could  not  greatly  vary  in 
degree,  of  djHiculty- 

fiy  their  pro|iosali,  the  Commission  thus  hoped  In  realise 
three  ends  :  the  fair  satisfaction  of  all  entering  the  service,  the 
RUMt  economical  arrangement  consistent  with  efiiciency,  and 
tbe  greater  elasticity  and  adaptability  of  the  service  to  changing 
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rctjuiremenis,     TTiere  remained  the  question  of  the  mnnneT 
wiccling  lliow  who  cnlercsl. 

A>  irgan)*  this,  tb^'  Cummiuion  iviu  not  fnvourablv  to  it^^ 
unretlrictM]  oriitipetition  cttahtisbed   by   tlie  receiit   Oiilen  i   " 
Council.    In  coun^ctioo  with  the  Lower  Division — which  wm  L  -*■ 
many  respects  the  keyjtone  of  the  system  at  which  thii  Cow^ "" 
ID i»ion  aimed — tho  difdcnlty  did  not  appear  great.   Tbr  eiomw-  — 
nation  must  naturally  be  only  of  modtaaie  difficulty.      It  wai  t  -^o 
be  ronipctitire,  and    on   it*    trsuIix  a  litl  of  pmons  rligibi  ^^ 
lor  v.-ienncie«  would  be  drawn    up,  from    which    llic  beadt  (^  a 
departments  might,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Civil  Service  Com.  — 
million,  select  the  inen  who  might  appear  most  suitable  fi>~^ 
their   purpose.     Other   Ihin^   bring    equal,   a  department  £  ^ 
naiuially  inclined   to   take  thr  man   highest  on   the   list;  aii«} 
even  those  who  did    not    scairr  appointmrnts  at    first  wool  «i 
be  retained  on  the  list,  and   might  eventually  obtain  appoinC— 
ments  with  prospects  as  good  as  those  of  the  posts  which  at  first 
fell  vacant.      Uut  for   the  higher  grade  the   difficulties  were 
greater.     The  duties  to  be  discharged  varied  widely  in  diflereot 
o)!ices,  and  no  one  examination  seemed  likely  to  furnish  a  very 
satisfactory  test.      It  was  scarcely   possible,  ihv  Commissioi>ers 
thought,  even  to  group  any  roniidrraWe  number  of  offices  together, 
and  have  an  ex nnii nation  in  common.     The  only  method  which 
tbey  could  suggest  was  a  combination  of  selection  and  com  petition. 
Cauiliduies  should  first  be  sifted  by  a  preliminary  qualifiin; 
examination.     Thereafter  those  who  had  passed  this  test  sboakl 
be  subjected  to  a  much  more  severe  examination,  and  those  vl>» 
attained   a  certain  standard  therein  should  be  placed  upon  ui 
alphahrlical  list-     Those  who  secured  a  place  on  this  list  should 
then  be  at  liberty  to  enter  for  a  sort  of  honours  exnininatiun  la 
s]M'cial  subjects,  and  their  attainments  therein  should  be  r*(>>- 
tered.     From  this  list  the  beads  of  departments  would  tlmbc' 
at  liberty  to  select  men  for  vacancies  that  might  occur,  bat  nv- 
one    should    have  an   indefeasible  claim  to  appointment,  ud 
after  a  certain  nnml>er  of  years,  if  not  appointed,  their  nairn^ 
were  to  disappear  from  the  list.     Very  great  freedom  of  lelsfr- 
tion  would  thus  be  sc4;un-d,  while  no  oin;  who  had  not  niacfeflL 
a  very  high  standard  could  be  selected  on  grounds  merely  » 
personal  influence  or  favour.     A  man  would  owe  his  place  on. 
the  list,  aod  eligibility  for  employment,  to  his  own  capaclt]' 
and    industry;    he  would    owe    his    ultimate   selection   Vo  tk^ 
choicv  of  those  under  whom   he  was  to  servo,   who   natuiall/' 
have  the  strongest  motive  ti>  secure  good  men  as  their  salxf 
dinates.     Onm  appotnteil,  a  man  would  he  sure  of  a  moilenH^ 
ooropetencG,  which,  it  was  ho|>ed,  tvouhl,  with  the  adrantv" 
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certainty  anil  of  cniering  the  State  service,  be  sofficicnt  to 
tTacl  a  fair  number  of  men  of  luch  energy,  capacity,  anil 
>eral  education  as  are  attrat^ted  by  the  ochcr  profeMivns, 
ture  moderate  saoceu  is  leu  certain,  though  the  [io«>tble 
ixos  are  much  larger. 

I'be  scheme  thus  presented,  whatever  its  defects  in  certain 
section*,  WAS  aminubledly  nell  devised  and  bold.  It  was  the 
•«  real  nitempt  tn  iirgTini/e  the  service,  as  a  whole,  on  a  basis 
Eiich  might  be  n>nsistent)v  applied  in  nil  departments.  The 
anion  of  a  Lower  Diviiioii,  with  uniform  servior  pay.  and 
Bftbt  difierentiation  in  the  shape  of  Duty  Pay,  to  diseharge 
wtoutinc  work  which  constiluied  the  greut  bulk  of  the  bu»i- 
!M  of  every  department,  was  no  small  gain.  It  broke  down 
ic  artificial  barriers  which  separated  one  oflice  from  another, 
id  which  permitted  each  office  to  consider  that  its  own 
MJitional  methods  of  transacting  rtmline,  of  recording  facts, 
'  registering  corTetp(mde^(^e,  of  tabnUting  statistics,  were 
Mters  of  national  importance,  which  required  special  training 
id  long  experience,  and  acquaintance  with  which  rendered  a 
an's  services  necessarily  of  value.  It  put  an  end  to  much  of 
B  discontent  which  was  caused,  when  men  saw  their  compeers 
curing  ndvantsges  denied  to  them,  because  of  the  lucky  acci- 
mt  of  Ixilonging  to  a  particular  establishment.  The  Duty  Pay 
ks  a  skilful  methfxl  of  giving  an  incentive  to  industry  at  a 
Sniinum  cost.  It  was  clearly  the  view  of  Sir  Lyon  I'layfair  and 
ij  colleagues,  that  men  of  moderiite  sM.-i»l  position,  prospitcts, 
m1  education,  would  he  attracted  to  these  posts,  and  that  the 
tale  would  bo  making  an  extravsgnnt  bargain  if  it  sought  to 
Mun,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  any  more  expensive 
Itulc.  All  things  considered,  tlie  inducements  olTen^l  to  the 
Ml  of  men  whom  it  was  intend*^)  to  secure  were  at  least  equal 
■  tbose  to  which  they  might  aspire  in  commercial  life. 

Their  plan  for  the  sui>erior  grade  was  analogous  to  this.  The 
1*11  selected  would  have  a  fairly  uniform  prospect  before  them. 
Ml  would  feel  (bat  ihcy  belonged  to  a  certain  grade  in  the 
Jtvice,  with  no  despicable  prospects  within  its  own  limits,  and 
'(b  a  possible  hope  of  rising  to  the  higher  ttnlf  posts.  In 
Bo,  it  was  hoped,  the  work  might  l>e  so  arranged  as  to  appor- 
Hi  olT  (heir  functions  from  those  Iwlow  an<)  those  above  them 
I  each  office.  They  would  enter  the  service,  not  merely  as 
[Ccessful  competitors  in  a  pieliminary  examination,  but  also 
'til  such  a  sense  of  obligation  for  their  ultimate  seleclinn  as 
'>u)d  render  them  more  amenable  to  discipline.  They  would 
>  subjcet  to  probation  ;  and,  above  all,  their  promotion  was  to 
~   nd  solely  on  merit,  and  not  on  seniority.     Lastly,  althnugb 
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tbe;  might  occutionally  rise  lo  the  highlit  posu,  (bey  wrr 
to  have  no  abtiiilute  clAim  to  tbcsc  posts,  n-hich  might  at  on 
tiine  be  lillcrd  by  srlrciion  frum  the  ouiuilv. 

Tbe  first  nlijiM^tiiin  which  thr  prnpntaU  hiul  tu  meet  was  tha^Hti 
they  were  rrnctioiiitry, so  fitr  to,  rompclitinn  «vns  concerned.  *  n* 
that  time  tbe  full  tide  uf  ]>ub1ic  approval  uf  this  principle  bB-i-.^j) 
not  in  any  degree  spent  itself.  The  scheme  seemed  to  refle^^^ 
n  certain  social  line  of  demnrcuiinn  which  w&*  unpoputa 
Above  the  Lower  Division,  it  was  said,  all  was  to  be  given  ov 
to  patronage  and  privilege.  The  qualifying  examination  won. 
be  moulded  by  (he  needs  of  the  grenl  public  sihool*  and  ll 
universities,  which  were  the  irntning  places  of  tbe  well-(i>-d_^Bu. 
The  sons  of  the  rich  would  scK:ure  a  place  on  tbe  list,  side  ^^Hir 
side  with  tbe  poorer  man  of  talent ;  the  superiority  of  tbe  *»'^  n 
would  be  obliterated  by  .the  alphabetical  arrangement ;  and,  I 
personal  inlluencc  being  small,  the  posts  ivould  fall  to  those  v, 
would  naturally  sland  below  him  in  the  competition.  Th< 
were  some  of  the  criticisms  wliich  grcelwl  ihr  report,  i 
SlafTonl  Northcole  feared  'that  the  proposals  involved  n 
actionnry  (or  seemingly  reactionary)  change  ' ;  and  his  <3ollea^pur 
of  former  days,  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  was  loud  and  decided  ill 
his  denunciation  of  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  undo  the  syst^FTm 
which  he  had  advocated  in  1893,  and  which  be  had  seen  fus  Ih 
adi>pied  in  1870. 

This  is  scarcely  tbe  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  ^<^ 
principle  of  competition,  whether  as  applied  to  public  appoim- 
ments  or  to  school   or  unirersity  prizes.     But  those  who  fcJc 
some  misgivings  amidst  the  popular  applause  which,  scarce! J'  a 
score   of    >4rArs   ago,    hailed    that    principle    as    tbe    means      of 
regenerating  socirty  and  infusing  new  life  and  vigour  into  th*^ 
educaliuual  world,  may  he  forgiven  if  they  look  with  something 
of  cynical    umuseuieot    upon    tbe    earnestness    with    which     »■' 
opposite  crusade  is  now  being  preached.    Noone,judgiogcalinl>' • 
could  ever  suppose,  even    when    tbe    tide    was    running    ii»t>^' 
strongly  in  their  favour,  that  competitive  eiaminations  coul^  ^ 
ever  prove  an  infnllihle  lest  of  business  capacity,  depending,  »^* 
tliis  docs,  upon  a  thousand  subtle  qualities  which  no  compelitl*^  ^' 
could  hy  piisiihiliiy  tciL     It  required  no  cxtraordinnrr  forcsiist'^ 
to  jiee,   thnt  the  preparation  for  eomprtilion  would    become 
business   by  iisi-ll,  often   conducted  on   ignoble  lines,  and    i<^^' 
fallibly  demoralizing  both  teacher  and  tanghl.    It  was  iuevitabl*^^^' 
that  the  prizes  oflcrod  to  successful  competition  should   attr*"^^^^^ 
the  cupidity  of  those  who  had  no  ardent  love  of  knowledge  fi^'^' 
its  own  sake,  and  that  the  selfish  pursuit  of  these  prises  woul'— " 
nsuh  in  a  certain  degra«Iation  of  liigher  education.    The  result^^ 
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whi<;h  Sir  Lyon  Plftvfnir'*  CnmmisRion,  composed  of  prncticBl 
and  experieiMrrd  men,  reported  tn  hnvo  nri«cn  frnm  compt'iitinn 
in  the  public  lorrire,  wt-re  precitrly  thixc  whicli  its  iippnnenu 
liad  at  Rnl  -jntioipnt^t).  Uut  inrHjerato  ini-n,  who  had  indulgi^d 
in  no  fanciful  liapei,  wure,  as  a  coiiseqapiictf,  Iea*t  disappniul«d. 
Tlipy  foTCBhn  that  ibe  erils  would,  to  a  cfrlain  extent,  work 
thrir  own  cure.  In  thp  first  plac«,  the  ait  of  examination 
naturally  brcamr  moic  pcrfpcl.  A  skilful  and  experienced 
«xninincr  knoHs  well  how  to  detect  superficiality,  how  to  perplex 
ibtr  indvx-lenrnt-r,  how  in  baffle  the  crammer ;  we  should,  indeed, 
not  be  far  wrong  in  anyiag  that  the  name  of  'crammer'  has 
survived  what  it  described.  Xo  one  familiar  with  the  work 
-done  in  some  of  the  belter  ettablisbments,  where  education  is 
neri*ftsnrily  to  a  lnr;i;e  extent  made  subservient  to  immediate 
nrccfsatliri,  wouUI  recognize  any  c^mncction  belwecn  them  and 
the  now  antiquated  business  of  burdening  weak  brains  with  n 
little  Qndig<!sted  knowledge,  consisting  of  a  few  tabulate«l  fact* 
and  dates.  Tbi-se  institution*  arc  now  manned  by  men  of  high 
acconipliihinent ;  the  teaching  is  lar^ly  in  the  band*  of  diattn- 
guishcd  university  men  ;  no  balf-knowledge  is  willingly  per- 
mitted; and  the  training  differs  from  that  of  the  university 
Iccturv-room  only  in  being  more  methodical,  more  searching, 
more  systematic,  and  in  being  followed  by  an  audience  who 
know  that  their  future  career  depends  upon  their  attention  and 
their  exertions.  Undoubtedly  such  initttuttuns  want  the  free 
]ife,  the  healthy  moral  Iniining,  the  vigurou*  indeptfnih-nce,  of 
our  public  schools.  Uut  tliev  do  for  the  slower  and  duUer  lad 
what  the  schools  can,  by  very  neccsMty,  doonlr  for  the  vigorous. 
We  arp  glad  to  know  that  the  schools  arc,  with  growing  success, 
learning  to  hold  their  own  in  sucb  competitions ;  but  that  tlwy 
can  do  so  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  rivalry  of  the  so- 
called  'cmmmer,'  and  to  the  new  stimulus  which  that  ha*  given 
them. 

So,  again,'  it  ini^ht  have  been  foreseen  that  knowledge, 
acquired  by  severe  exertion,  breed*  a  love  of  itself.  A  man 
inav  begin  to  study  with  no  motive  but  advancement,  and 
probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  wo  jndgol  human  nature 
otrictly,  this  has  been  and  ever  will  be  the  case.  Rut  as 
knowledge  comes,  it  slimulnles  curiosity,  it  engenders  new 
faculties,  it  ripens  higher  tastes  ;  so  that  the  man,  first  stirred 
to  energy  by  n  healthy  rivalry  or  a  definite  object  to  be  gained, 
in  tlie  end  enlargrs  the  range  of  human  atlainnienl,  and  helps  bis 
i'ellows  tenfold  more  even  than  he  has  benelilcd  himself.  When 
competitive  examination*  were  new,  the  methods  of  training 
-were  anstudied  :  superficial  knowledge  ae«med  likely  to  ensure 
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■ucccm:  nnil  the  comprli'luTC,  uncerlnin  liow  thejr  ibonM  nuMl 
the  ftlrain,  wcri*  tcmpicil  Ut  a  lurensb  absorbing  of  scnpjiy  aail 
■eeoDfUliand  inrormntion.  Hut  now  rrerv  legitimate  b»l)>  and 
guidancv  tue  given  ;  n  man  mav  know  pxaclljr  what  is  expecteiF. 
of  him  ;  and  all  tbv  rii<.'ultii.-i  of  memory,  of  readiness,  of  tiradj 
DOtre,  of  Belf-confiiience — -exactly  ihosr  faculties  whirh,  ii 
general,  secure  success  in  lite — arc  brought  into  play.  Wi 
confess  thn[,  hod  we  brrn  askn),  when  comjxMition   wa«   fir 

preachetl  n«  an  infAllible  itieAns  of  social  regeneration,  wbcthe^^ it 

the  method  then  prnjiotL-d  would  have  enabled  any  noe  t-  r-^o 
foretell  the  future  «ui.-L-e!i!i  in  life  of  those  whom  it  ranked  im.g— -,| 
highly,  we  should  hiive  been  disposed  to  give  a  negatire  replj 
But  let  any  one  who  has  been  familiar,  for  the  last  (ive-aa^ 
twenty  yean,  with  any  system  of  competition  on  a  large  seal 
look  back  on  the  results  of  hit  experience.  Will  be  not  t^>« 
comjielled  to  own  that,  on  the  whole,  the  successful  competitov:) 
have  maintained  their  place  in  the  race,  and  have  shown  tho/ 
thev  had  staying  power«V 

But  it  is  preciiely  those,  who  hoped  too  much  from  com- 
petition,  and  who  resented  anv  modification  of  its  operatioo, 
who  now  swell  the  chorus  of  reaction.     We  confess  that,  oxcepi 
in  su  far  as  it  embodies  truisms,  which  any  roan  of  cotnmoa    , 
judgment  would  have  nredicteil,  we  find  ourselves  absolutely  si  1 
variance  with  the  now  famous  Protest,  which,  with  its  miscel- 
laneous crowd  of  adherents,  stirred  some  cariosity  a  few  months 
ago.      Pmbahly  many  of  those  who  signed  it  are  now  conscious 
that    they    committed     themselves    to    propositions    which    no 
experience    supports.     We    dc4;line    to  admit,  that   the  life  of 
our  universities  is  ignoble  because  it  involves  a  healthy  rivalry, 
that  knowledge  is  defective  because  it  is  systematic,  that  the 
health  of   our    boys   is  ruined    by    such    training   as  develops 
accuracy,  attention,  and  method,  and  that  wc  are  on  the  eve  of 
an  intellectun]  collapse  Ijecnuse  we  take  c^trfol  stork  of  the  in<. 
tellectual  acquirements  of  our  young  men.    Forebodings  like  these 
carry  their  own  refutation.     Hut  tbe  reaction,  such  as  it  is,  may 
teach  one  thing — moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  panaceas.  Compe- 
tition has  its  defects,  like  any  other  system.    It  must  be  modified 
according  (o  the  circumstances  of  its  application.     It  is  a  goodj 
help  and  servant  in  or<;»niiEing  society  and  distributing  tba  »di^ 
vantages  of  life  ;  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  master,  or  to 
sujicrsede  our  judgment.     Competition  is  more  useful,  after  all, 
for  what  it  rejects  than  for  what  it  selects.     If  the  scholanhipi 
at  our  endowed  schools  and  universities  do  not  always  fall  lO 
the  best,  they  at  least  do  not  fall  to  the  worst.     They  do  longer 
perform  the  most  cruel  uf  mlsi&kcn  kiudaeises,  by  keeping  boys 
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irii|>tetl  for  ibo  most  vnlusblr  yenn  of  their  lives  over  aludics 
for  which  a  cmnpcttlivc  irxnmination  at  tbc  outset  would  prove 
them  to  be  unfil.  Purely  any  nnr-  wlm  knows  oar  univorsiiies 
could  [tuiut  to  iiittuncL-ji  of  a  lifp  wAxteil  bccnutn  r  acbnlArthip, 
gircD  for  povertj'  innitnd  uf  nivrit,  itetnined  some  dull  youth  for 
jmrs  over  the  vain  aicempt  to  acquiiv  u  high  educnlion,  nnd 
tbea  left  him  *trnnded  nt  the  end,  bit  chances  of  u  humbler 
and  more  prncticnl  opening  in  life  gone  bej-ond  the  hope  of 
ivcal. 

We  have  indulged  in  this  digrettinn,  herituse  it  wfts  nnturHlIv 
su^ested  by  the-  discussion  of  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1870 
nnd  1871,  and  by  the  reci(inineiid»tii>ns  of  the  Flavftiir  Com- 
mission in  regard  to  some  modificntion  of  the  extreme  application 
of  tlte  competitive  principle.  For  the  lime  the  popular  voice 
vras  against  this  modiriiation,  which  it  condemned  as  re- 
octionarv.  Tlir  schf  mtr  nf  the  Order*  in  Council  has  continued, 
utii  ui  increas<;d  number  <>f  alik'  young  men  hare  entered  tlin 
liigber  as  well  a*  the  lower  ranks  iif  the  Civil  Service  Ijj-  strict 
competition,  without  noniinuliuu.  Ostensibly,  lUe  element  of 
selection  has  disappeared ;  but  we  may  be  permitted  to 
conjecture,  that    practicnl    experience)    has    msdo    it    necestarr 

^  attain  the  same  end  in  n  somewhat  difTerrnt  way.  Ori);insl 
poinltncnis  nrc  assigned  striilly  in  the  order  sctUrtl  by 
competition.  I!ut  the  svstom  of  transfers  from  one  ofiice  to 
nnotht-r  hns  perhaps  modified  that  Order  to  a  (greater  extent  than 
is  believed,  and  has  probably  worked  for  public  ndvantaf^  by 
placing  men  according  to  their  value  as  tested  by  prncticnl 
capacity — not  always  identical  with  their  value  as  tested  by 
examination. 

So  far,  the  Flayfair  Commission  did  not  sec  their  views 
prevail ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  doubt,  also,  whether  their  recom- 
mendations in  regnrd  to  the  Upper — or  as  it  would  more 
properly  be  callcd-^the  Intermediate,  branch,  of  the  service, 
were  as  carefully  considered  or  as  well  devised  as  those  for  the 
Lower.  This  intermediate  class  bad  always  existed,  and  had 
fonned,  indeed,  a  larj^e  proportion  of  the  service.  But  the  Com- 
mission attempted  to  dc6ne,  and  perhaps  to  strengthen,  its  posi- 
tion. For  this  so-called  Upper  Division  they  pri)poscd  salaries 
rising  to  ■IVOl.  or  itOOL  a  year,  with  a  remote  and  uncertain 
prospect  of  advancement  to  the  Higher  or  Staff  posts.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  find,  that  Sir  Statford  Northcotc  had  misgivings  as 
to  tbis.  The  prospects  here  indicated  are  scarcely  sufficient  t(> 
iodncc  first-rate  men  to  join.  The  best  men  of  t 
Division  would  often  be  capable  of  filling  po** 
this  to-callvd  Upper,  but  really  Iiitermediat 
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ilitcontt'nt  wiiuli]  certftinl}-  bu  cauied,  if  they  found  tbcnKclvr 
pxcluileil    by   men    only    slightly    their    sapcrior*,   who    h.i 

originally  piLSHed    a    Bomewhat    hij^hcr  cx.ttninntion.     BmiiIm 

there  is  undoubtcilly  a  very  grvnt  difficutlv  in  L-aiabli&liiog  an 
uniform  requimncnt,  or  any  uniform  r<;wArd  lor  the  work  of 
totncwhat  superior  kind  in  ditTtrrcnt  ofTicra.      Routine  work  cim 
iTAsily  he  mcAsurtd,  and  mu«t,  in  almost  nil  rnscs,  I>c  of  inner' 
the    »amc    value.     But    the    intvrmviliate    ofHcer    will,    in    oi 
department,  h^ve  to  share  the  confidence  of  his  chief,  to   u 
his  own  jud^tncnt,  to  act  in  delicatp  or  intricate  tn»tters  withoi 
reference  to  his  luperiors ;  in  another,  be  may  he  called  on 
do  little  more  lb™n  superintend  the  routine  work  of  the  I,ow  —rr 
Diviiion.    It  i»  impossible  to  force  all  the  intcrmedinie  variei 
between  these  two  extremes  into  one  procmstean  bed,  and 
suppose  tliat,  by  a  uniform  olfer  of  6001.  after  so  many 
sen-ice,  you  will  secure  men  fitted  equally  for  all   such  po^^  t(. 
Like    Sir    Stafford    Norlhcote,   we   entirely   disagree    with    t.  Jig 
suggestion,  that  'recourse  may,  if  necessary,  be  had  to  (he  uu  C4>r 
world'  in  order  to  fill  up  the  higher  posts.     Occasionally,    na 
doubt,  such  recourse  may  be  juslifiol,  and  this  is  likely  to    In* 
most  frequent  if  you  fail  to  attract  the  best  men  by  the  ordinB/;r 
prospects  of  the  service.     But  tu  eslahlish  this  as  a  rcoogtiizcd 
and  ordinary  method  of  filling  sudi  posts  is  to  strike  the  moii 
serious  blow  at  the  efliciency  of  tjir  serricxr,  by  taking  away  l!i« 
few  prixes  which,  as  every  profcssionnl  mnn  knows,  are  indwr* 
ments,  whose  strength  is  out  of  all  ])rop»rlion  to  (heir  number 
or  their  cost,  to  make  men  enter  upon  the  cureer  by  which  they 
in«y  be  attained. 

To  this  extent  wc  dilTer  from  the  conclusions  of  the  PI«yfair 
Commission.  Wc  consider  thnt  they  were  iaclined  unduly  tw 
extend  an  intermediate  class,  which  was  scarcely  auffieieotly 
distinguished  from  the  Lower  Division,  nnd  to  which,  on  the 
other  bnnd,  they  were  not  prepared  to  entrust  the  highest  duties 
of  the  service.  But  it  js  to  the  other  pari  of  their  recommenda- 
tion that  most  importance  attaches.  Their  proposal  for  a 
Lower  Division,  uniform  in  pay.  and,  as  far  a's  possible,  uaifonn 
in  service,  was  adopted.  By  Order  in  Council  of  February 
13th,  1876,  such  n  Division  was  appointed,  the  uniform  scale 
of  salary  to  raii^c  from  }{()/.  to  200/.  A  vear.  Duty  Par  of  a 
maximum  of  100/.  a  year  being  nttai^bcd  to  reriain  posta.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  scheme  over  the  whole  service  was  necessarily 
a  work  of  time:  but  for  the  next  ten  years  the  re-organieation 
proceeded  with  fair  speed.  It  very  soon  appeared  tliat  this  scale 
uf  salary,  combinetl  with  the  recognized  advantages  of  securitjr 
aoii  independence,  was  qu'iVc  sa^cwnV  \o  auract  men  of  the 
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^  want«tl ;  and  the  T»ults  iinre  certainly  juitilted  the  bold- 
M  of  the  proposal.  Those  who  have  triml  the  now  sj'il«in  hv 
tctini  rxperirncc  will  he  mu\y  (o  ndmit,  that  the  derks  uf 
?  Lower  i)ivi»icin  have,  dnring  tht*  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
!Lr  uxiitunoe,  been  drawn  from  a  coattnntljr  improving  stock, 
d  that  ibere  i*  no  reason  to  I'l-ar  that  the  nnormous  mas*  uf 
atioe  work,  which  has  its  own  |?real  public  ira[K>rUncie,  will 
t  b*  dischar^il  by  them  with  skill,  accuracy,  »ad  busineu- 
'M  method;  and  that  the  more  responsible  members  of  the 
vi)  Service  will  not  find  in  thorn  n  class  of  tmslwarthy  and 
inpett^nt  xubnnlinatrs. 

fiat  expcricn<u!  also  showed  that  the  work  of  rc-organization 
\a  not  complvle.  An  uneasy  feelinic  prevailed  that  the  Civil 
rvice,  as  a  whole,  was  uniler-worked  and  overpaid.  To  the 
eat  mass  ol'  the  public,  the  popular  conception  of  u  Civil 
TTaat  is  a  man  who  pretends  to  be  constantly  occupied  in 
irk  of  a  high  inlellertual  grade,  but  who  is  more  often  cither 
le  or  employed  on  routine,  .\  public  oflice  must  necessarily 
I  mannml,  to  n  eonsidnrnble  ili-gree,  for  an  emcr^mcy.  The 
iblic  will  not  bn>ok  delay,  an<l  liurried  or  scamjwd  work 
Dold  be  even  more  danj(emus  in  its  results  here  than  it  would 
5  in  private  business.  However  much  it  is  to  be  desired,  we 
W  it  will  not  always  be  found  that  a  man,  whose  aspirations 
K  bounded  by  subordinate,  however  interesting,  work,  and 
r  a  Mlnry  of  600/.,  will  be  ready  to  show  unboun<led  energy, 
I'tellertual  versatility,  and  ungrudging  industry,  whenever  ft 
■ecial  call  nriaes.  A  narrow  ambition  and  limited  prospect* 
lowlen  the  energies  even  ol"  the  heat :  and  probably,  from  men 

mediocrity,  it  is  scarcely  profitable  to  demand  too  much, 
he  natural  tendency  has  thus  been  to  multiply  the  number  of 
tcrmediatc  men,  and  to  mnke  up  for  the  wnni  of  inrilemcnts 

special  energy  by  inmternting  the  demands  upon  that 
*^rgy.     This  intermediate  grade,  which  tlic  public  supposes 

tie  the  class  typical  of  the  Civil  Service,  has  thus  been 
a^ed  into  a  prominence  which  it  deserves  neither  by 
ixaben  nor  by  importance.  The  type  bears  its  cbaracterislica 
I'  the  surface,  open  to  our  inspection.  It  rant>es  froni  the 
(>^ing,  somewhat  timid,  but  mclhodic^l  and  cautious  ehefite 
l*^esit,  whose  social  surroundings,  early  education,  and  narrow 
*»ge  of  work  nl)  combine  to  ke^-p  htm,  intellectually,  tlie  slave 
tmiline,  to  the  snmewliat  cvnical  JiatfHr  of  the  club,  com- 
-tvni  perhaps  for  more  aniuous  work  and  higher  an]hiti<m*, 
»t  content  to  limit  his  aims  in  order  to  »ecur«  a  certain 
*<IoIent  comfort  and  avoidance  of  undue  strain.  We  do  not 
■Ub  lo  sugjfi-*!,  that  such  men  are  without  their  value,  or  that 
■  tbeit 
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their  »elf-^(^pTession,  Blthou^ti  tbc  result  of  training  anJ  acquim! 
taste,  rather  thun  n  srvrrcly  fortnnl  dnmlard  nf  palilir  <luiv,  is 
not  to  «  grral  cxHrnt  Ijrnrfininl  iw  tlic  Stnir.  Wbatcvn  Ut 
foundnlion,  kucIi  Krlf-nbnc^nciiin  i%  a  <|uality  that  pottcritj  ia»j 
find  TCoatHi  to  Mtiiiialc  liifchl^  u'ben  it  i»  loit. 

Hut,  hv  that  aa  it  Di«yi  the  cUas  has  trpiRed  tlie  Civil  Sernte 
far  too  exclusiveljr.  A  aoc'iHy  ever  incrcaaio^  in  stnio,  la 
mtleiatness,  iu  poEnpctition,  has  jud^d,  with  natural  irreritj, 
qualities  »o  unlike  lis  own,  and  has  »U]>pi>wd  that  nubiientlitt* 
arc  Imren*  of  rest  nlirm  lunli  qunlilict  find  n  privileged  bu* 
nml  »rcurity.  The  innki  of  the  more?  humlile  wuiktm,  0Tii(*lri 
diligent,  diiripliui-d,  anil  nutv  nr^nized  with  increue*!  fvitrs 
and  inctbud,  has  been  overluoknl ;  the  read  Dentre  uf  ibe  whfie, 
the  muvinie  and  gaiding  power  of  the  Service,  in  iu  hi{hii> 
ofBcers,  is  still  more  ooinpictelj'  ignored.  Our  public  mea  nxl 
•tatesmon  Judge  dilfrrcnily ;  but,  after  nil,  their  judgment  in  an 
wajr  affects  that  of  the  mast  of  popular  opinion.  N'or  is  it  grcttlj 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  Civil  Service  itbould  feel  itscti  lube 
the  subject  of  severe,  even  if  sotnewbal  unjuxt,  criticisiR. 
Popular  opinion,  in  mauj'  points  ern)neaus,  and  prone  to  ti- 
aggeration,  ueverllieless  seldom  fails  to  put  iU  finger  Oiwo 
some  really  weak  point. 

And  it  may  be  lUst  in  this  intermediate  and  spparenlly  typic*! 
clots,  tlint  relorm  is  must  necessary.  As  to  this,  wc  miul  ImI 
lo  the  reports  of  the  latest  Coinmiwion  on  Civil  SetvicB 
Organization. 

Once  more  an  effort  towards  further  reform  came  wiib  tbf 
return  of  a  Conservative  Administration  lo  power.  In  Sej^ 
[ember,  1886,  a  new  Committton  was  appointed;  and  it  ilit 
fered  considerably,  both  in  its  eonijwiiition  and  in  the  range  nl 
its  referenre,  from  that  over  which  Sir  Lyon  I'iayfiiir  prrtidol 
in  1874.  The  latter  bad  consisted  chiefly  of  members  (-I  ^^ 
pennanent  Civil  Service.  'J'lie  Commission  of  188ti  tuiuiitt 
almost  entirely  of  members  of  the  twu  Houses  of  HarliaouPl. 
It  was  appointed,  not.  like  the  earlier  Commiuion,  for  certain 
specilic  objects,  which  practical  experience  bad  shown  t"  ^ 
necessary,  but  ratlier  to  meet  a  public  demand  for  a  compkte 
enquiry  into  the  conditions  un<ler  which  public  bu&ine«*** 
discharged.  The  aim  was  to  institute  a  thorough  compann'D 
between  employment  in  private  service  and  employment  lit  t^ 
service  of  the  State ;  and  it  was  felt,  rightly  ur  wrongly,  that  th'' 
widest  basis  of  comparison  should  be  instituted,  and  tbatpie' 
conceived  views  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail.  Under  ili' 
new  conditions  of  political  life,  bnu-d  upon  rapidly  develepi"! 
democratic  principles,   it  iccmctd    espodicDt  to    build    up  "*" 

public 
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pablic  aervice  on  ■tridly  commrTcial  conditionB  of  sopplj  and 
demanti ;  and  it  wns  pcrliApc  wHl  to  guard  againit  any  suspicion 
that  the  criticlim,  now  to  be  pnise<l  upon  the  service,  should  be 
guided  to  any  extent  br  tliote  who  migbt  niprntent  ihr  interests 
nf  the  official  ctais.  I'lie  reference  to  the  Commission  iru  as 
vride  in  raot^e  as  its  composition  was  repreteulAtive ;  tli«  whole 
conditions  of  public  eni|i]oynioi]|,  the  orgfanizution  of  depart- 
ments, tbr  aysipm  o\  responsibility  and  control,  the  terms  of 
pcnaion,  the  distinction  between  difrcreot  classes,  not  in  ibe 
iJatUid  Kingdom  only,  but  abrowl,  were  to  be  brought  under 
reWew.  The  Commission  has  now  sat  for  two  years  and  a  half; 
K  has  issued  two  rery  bulky  reports;  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  still  be  in  (he  midst  of  its  labours,  and  that  it  has 
been  able  to  touch  only  a  small  part  of  tbo  vast  range  of  itj 
•nqiiirics. 

The  first  Keport  dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  great  spending 
departments,  the  War  OfHce  anil  the  Admiralty.  1  he  dis- 
cossion  of  tlie  tjuestions,  which  arise  in  connection  with  litis, 
im  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  an  article  dealing  with  the 
Civil  Seirice  generally.  The  proportion  and  the  relations 
between  professional  and  nan-proCsMioDal  assistance  in  these 
departments  form  in  themselves  n  ptoblfim  of  the  greatest  difli- 
culty  and  importance.  But  it  doe*  not  properly  belong  to  the 
organization  of  the  Civil  Service ;  it  is  realty  to  be  decided  in 
the  light  of  national  se<:urily,  of  political  and  cnnttitational 
jirinciple,  and  of  financial  administration.  The  mere  fact,  that 
such  questions  arise  immedistely  in  any  discussion  of  the  two 
Ifreat  arms  of  national  defence,  separates  the  question  of  Civil 
Service  organization  from  a  review  of  these  two  departments. 
This  first  Keport,  as  a  consequence,  deals  with  questions  which 
interest  these  offices  alone  ;  and,  important  as  they  are,  they 
would  involve  as  in  a  prolonge<l  enquiry,  for  which  this  is  not 
the  place.  So  far,  however,  as  the  orgauixalion  of  the  purely 
Civil  branch  of  our  military  and  naval  system  is  concerned,  wo 
do  nut  eousider  that  it  offers  an)'  peculiar  difficulty,  or  requires 
any  lengthy  discussion.  The  clerical  work  of  these  offices  must 
be  largely  matter  of  routine.  The  skilled  advice  must  be 
largely  professional.  The  responsibility  must  bo  almost  entirtdy 
ministerial.  The  general  question  of  Civil  Service  organixa* 
tion  touches  them  onlr  as  rcgar<)s  clerical  work  and  its  su]ier- 
vision,  and  as  re^anls  financial  control ;  and  in  respect  of  these, 
except  in  their  bulk  and  in  the  enormous  pecuniary  intereits 
iavolved,  the  War  OlTice  and  the  Admiralty  ought  to  present  no 
ipecia)  feittores. 
^_W«  pass,  therefore,  to  the  Second  Report, prasentcd  in  Septembcr 
HVoI.  168.— No.  336.  2  I  last, 
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last,  wbicli  folluwi  In  the  footsteps  of  the  PIsTfair  CommiuMii, 
)Uid  (trals  nitU  ibc  (tt^oeral  orgoDization  of  tltc  Civil  Senior.    It 
begins  by  referring  to  tbo  laboun  uf  its  immc<liate  predcoeuoi. 
Tlic  Bchcme  of  the  Lower  Oivition,  wUJfh  tliat  ptedcresior  luil 
I     recyinimRnilrd,   it  iincls  to  bftvn   been    fnirlv  tried  during  ihr 
'     twelve  ynvin  tbnt  linre  etnpned  since  the  Order  in  Council  of 
1878  ;  iuid  on  the  whole  tlie  Kepitrt  nppeiirs  to  pronoonce  the 
retulu  to  have  been  gotrd.     The  complete  prcvkleQM  of  the 
■Vitein  has  indeed^bceii  binderctl  by  the  coat  of  re-organiatioD, 
which  its  sdoplion  would  h&vc  involved  ;  but,  so  for  m  it  hu 
been  ndnpletl,  it  hns  attrstrlod  n  valuable  class  of  officers  into 
the  service,  fullj-  competent  for  the  work  which  it  was  intended 
thui  they  should  discbnrge.       It  may,  indeed,  be  owing  U  ■ 
temporar}-  depression  in  the  employment  market  that  a  cUs  tt 
men,  higher  iban  it  was  sought  to  reach,  have  become  competitm 
for  entry  into  tbc  ranks  of  the  Lower  Division  ;  and  no  onr, 
whose  acquaintance  with   the  Civil  .Scrvico  rstcitds  far  back, 
[«n  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  Diviiiion  ia  an  ta- 
provement,  both  as  rcganla locinl  status, education,  and  jndoitr^, 
over  the  lower  cmplotf^  of  former  days,      Itut  ibis   very  etral* 
lence   has   its   bad   results.     What  was  at  Grst  an  acceptable 
post   may  become   a  drudgery,  as  life  goes   on  and  laeoltict 
develop,  and   as  a  man   proves   himself  At  for  better  tbim; 
and  discontent,  thus  engenden-d,  pniduces  del eri oration.     Tbc 
remedy  is  to  be  found  iu  developing  this  class  of  Civil  Service 
by  allotting  to  it  a  large  proporiion  of  those  intermediate  pO«U 
which  the  Playfair  Commission  tried  to  fence  off  too  rigidly. 
Tbc  hard-and-fast  line  of  demarcation  i*  not  justified  by  any 
sound  reasons.     The  man  who  will  be  attraclrd  by  an  eventual 
-100/.  or  fiOOl.  salary  is  not  of  a  much  higher  class  than  the 
who,  entering  nn  much  ihe  same  financial  scak-,  is  limited 
on  eventual  2^0L  or  300/.     The  dilference  in  education  aod 
talents   is  not  so  great  as  to   balance   marked  superiority  id 
acquired  experience  and  official  tact,  which  the  reqairements  of 
the  service  may  develop.     Nor  Is  the  work  of  that  intermediate 
class  to  difficult,  as  a  rule,  that  it  requires  capacities  higher  than 
those  that  arc  to  be  found   in   the  Lower  Division.     This,  we 
take  it,  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Report ;  and  the  inference  based 
ujnin   it   is,  that  the  intrrmrdiate  or  Upjier   Division,  as   di»- 
tioguished    from    the   Slits'  ap|>i>i[itmenti,  should   be  greatly 
diminished,  and  that  it  should  be  recruited  mainly  from  the 
best  of  those  who  belong  to  the  Lower  Division.     It  is  perbapc 
well  that  difficulties  of  reorganization  prevented  tlic  full  adop- 
tion of  ihe  scheme  of  the  Playfair  Commission  which  related 
to  tbc  Upper  Dirition  *,  and  that  this  intermediate  class  received 
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DO  oouiderable  exienslon  between  riic  dates  of  their  Repor 
and  of  that  of  last  year.  We  believe  that  ihi-  popular  inilinct, 
which  condemns  that  class,  is  not  without  founilatinn;  and  wc 
agn.-«  with  the  preseut  Commission  in  pronouncing,  as  we 
andentand  them  to  do,  against  its  exiitence  as  a.  separate  grade. 
As  soon  as  we  attempt  to  deGoe  its  position  and  fence  it  ofT 
from  the  best  of  those  below  it,  we  find  that  its  duties  are  so 
indeterminntc  that  they  are  apt  to  depend  more  upon  the 
faculties  of  thr  inilividunl  than  the  requirements  of  the  service. 
Its  separation  from  the  more  humble  class  of  work  will  quite  as 
often  he  an  excuse  fur  indolence  as  the  result  of  engroumcnt 
in  other  duties;  while  the  man  in  this  class  who  ts  fit  for  really 
responsible  work,  demanding  high  intellectual  capacity,  will 
rareljr  feel  that  he  has  a  sufficient  range  for  his  enei^ies  within 
the  limits  of  his  grade. 

To  this  rank  of  the  scn'ice  the  Commission  would  therefore 
apply  the  pruning-hook  with  some  severity:  and  ihey  would 
open  what  is  left  to  the  best  of  the  Lower  Division.  That 
Division  would  no  longer,  under  their  proposals,  enter  with  a 
certainty  of  advancement  to  a  salary  even  a*  high  as  it  secured 
to  it  at  present.  It  would  be  subjected  to  strict  and  careful 
tests  of  capacity  at  various  stages;  the  lines  of  demarcation 
oonltl  only  be  overpassed  by  decided  merit;  but  eventually  the 
picked  men  might  rise  to  potts  analogous  to  those  now  known 
M  the  First  Division,  which  in  general  imply  not  so  much 
diSetent  work  as  the  power  of  supervision  and  control  which 
any  capable  man  will  ac(|uire  by  actual  service.  The  Com- 
niasion  propose  to  elTeci  a  savinjC  by  diminishing  the  certain 
prospects  of  the  Lower  Division,  and  by  abolishing  Duty 
Pay;  but  they  would  compensate  the  clerks  of  this  Division  by 
opening  to  ihcm  the  possibility  of  promotion,  solely  on  grounds 
of  merit,  to  posts  which  now  belong  to  another  class. 

On  tHcwhoic,  wc  arc  inclined  to  agree  with  tlie  recommends* 
tion.  Duty  I'ay  had  undoubted  advantages,  tt  allotted  rewards 
Mrcoiding  to  actual  work,  and  not  according  to  routine  promotion. 
Discipline  cuulil  be  cnforceil  by  its  witlulrunal,  whore  dismissal 
or  degradation  would  be  too  severe  a  penalty.  But,  with  the 
fusion  of  the  Lower  Division  and  the  intermediate  grade.  Duly 
Pay  necessarily  disappears.  The  arrangement  created  by  this 
fosioD  will  probably,  when  fully  developed,  corresiMod  very 
iairly  with  the  requirements  of  public  business.  The  proposal 
vill  afford  eocoursgement  to  a  large  and  drxerving  class.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  what  wc  believe  %'>  he  the  public  wish,  and 
will,  undouhtnllj,  curUil  that  type  of  the  Civil  Service  which 
lus  been  most  open  to  public  criticum.    And,  s» "««  ^wvAm- 
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stand  ibc  proposals,  ihv  prospect  of  po«til>1c  promotion  ia(o 
this  intcrmnlinlr  clnu  m  n  tulittituln  (ai  Daly  Vay  would  bi; 
fairly  Bulisractory  to  the  Lt>iver  Division,  if  the  Oesitc  of  tbr 
Commission,  tliat  merit  alone  and  not  seniority  should  decide 
promotion,  be  allowed  to  prevail.  On  the  whole,  we  think  tbsi 
the  greater  cooiolidation  and  simplicity  of  arranf^emeni.  which 
will  thus  be  gained,  are  in  foTour  of  the  scheme ;  and  that  (he 
diatJDCtion  of  class,  which  it  will  nbolish,  is  of  little  rrni  valur, 
if  we  confine  our  views  simply  to  the  range  of  public  w«k 
which  has  to  be  performed  by  the  two  classes  which  it  il 
proposed  to  fuse. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  <)uestion,  wliich  we  iniui 
not  overlook.  Beyond  these  two  classes,  there  come  the  reslb 
responsible  members  of  the  Civil  Service;  and  it  is  upon  the 
constitution  of  this  {^ndc  that  the  public  interest  chiefly  Eungcs. 
Financially,  it  is,  indeed,  of  comparntirely  little  importaoM. 
The  number  of  men  who  hold  in  their  hands  the  working  of  the 
constitutional  machine,  who  learn  its  delicate  ailjustments,  and 
who  can  bend  it  in  any  particular  direction— upon  whose  teadl- 
neis,  and  resource,  and  loyalty  so  much  depends^-must  alirajs 
be  very  small,  and  the  cost  of  their  services  must  be  compara- 
tively trifling.  We  might  double  the  sal^trv  of  every  permanent 
head  of  a  department  with  scarcely  any  noticeable  effect  Upon  the 
budget— at  lar  less  expense  than  we  would  add  hi.  a  year  to  the 
pay  of  the  humblest  class  of  clerks.  But,  as  a  part  of  oar  COB- 
stitution,  the  clan  of  which  we  speak  has  an  cnonnotit  import- 
ance ;  and  its  character  must  tlepend  very  largely  upon  the 
source  from  which  it  is  drawn.  It  is  here  that  the  intermediate 
or  Upi^er  Division,  which  it  is  propoMnl  to  curtail,  if  not  abso- 
lutely to  abolish,  may  exert^ise,  and  has  exercised,  a  powerful 
influence.  It  is  true  that  this  Division  has  not  always,  within 
its  own  range,  duties  of  an  cxaciiof;  kind.  But  it  has  formed  a^— 
source,  of  n  special  kind,  from  which  the  higher  branches  might^=^ 
be  recruited.  The  intermediate  Division,  indeed,  incvitahlv""^ 
tended  to  fall  into  two  separate  channels :  those  who,  not  risin^^sS 
beyond  their  claaji,  ber.ime  less  pmlilable  servants  than  thcic^^v 
official  inferiors,  and  those  who  found  the  claas  a  means  oV^^f 
rising  to  something  higher.  The  very  process  of  selection  lef^^  ' 
a  residuum  that  was  not  undeserving  of  somewhat  severe  criti— —  " 
cism.     But  the  class  as  a  whole,  nevertbelesa,  served  a  gooiE-^ 

Eurpose.      It   was  a  good  school    of  promotion.     The    Uppe^F    ' 
lirision  Civil  Sen-ant,  who  desired  to  rise,  had  to  form  ao^^^ 
realize  for  hlmst^lf  a  concrptton    of  his  daties,  corrrs pond i nfg^ 9 
to  bit  position,  which  a   more    indolent    man    never    thougbr     -^ 
of.      He  had  to  prove  bis  ca\iacU^  V-j  Aon  ic^wsw,  to  Uarc:^*' 
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rety  oomplctt^lj  the  initicacies  of  the  official  machine ;  to  make 
IiiiDKlf  utcful  bv  ifM)iD»i  and  tact ;  ani),  when  promntton 
came,  it  fouml  him  imbuMi  with  official  lojalty,  and  indebted 
to  tho«e  whom  be  bad  to  mmtc  for  the  rccognitioo  of  hit 
merits. 

For  tliij  clasa,  it  will  clearlj  be  nccc»»arj— and  this  the 
Commission  recognize,  at  it  lias,  indeed,  bet-n  retM>gnizrd  practi- 
cally bv  many  of  the  dejMrlmentt — tii  substitute  some  other  as  a 
sourer  friim  which  the  hij^her  ofTiciaU  are  to  be  drawn.  The 
bnrritrr  Wtwwn  the  private  and  the  non-4rom missioned  officer  is 
to  be  withdrawn  ;  but,  just  in  proportion,  the  division  between 
the  non-commitaioned  officer  and  the  full  officer  will  assurnilj 
become  grealL-r.  The  higher  official  graile  will  be  narrowed, 
and  r!;(>hil)'  narrowed,  to  the  smaltett  limit.  The  rexpontihilitjr 
fatiinf;  upon  this  narrow  grade  will  be  the  best  guarantee  against 
its  neglect  of  duij,  and  will  eifectuallv  prevent  it  from  falling 
ImcIc  upon  the  lower  work  of  any  inferior  class.  It  will  be 
exposed  to  severe  criticism,  and  will  be  surrounded  bjr  a  )ar;ge 
band  nf  subordinates,  well  organize)),  well  disciplined,  me- 
thodical, but  pnt*e»ing  none  of  those  capabilities  of  affimling 
counsel,  advice,  and  criticism,  which  many  men  of  the  former 
inlermediate  class,  who  would  rather  refuse  than  pursue  higb 
official  responsibility  for  ihemsclvet,  were  quite  capable  of 
giving.  Probably  a  large  purl  of  the  public  still  honestly  believe 
that  a  higb  post  in  the  Civil  Service  brings  with  it  nominal 
duties,  untroubIe<l  repose,  and  ample  salary — all  secure  from 
anxiety,  antl  independent  of  outside  criticism.  If  the  reality 
already  corresponds  little  with  the  picture,  still  less  will  it  do 
to  in  the  near  future.  The  Slate  exacts  full  value  for  her  pay 
from  those  upon  whom  the  [»ermancnt  responsibility  for  the 
working  of  the  machine  rests ;  and  she  is  not  likely  to  be  lrs« 
imperious  in  her  demands  hereafter.  Bat  all  the  more  impor- 
tant is  the  question,  whence  this  higher  class  is  to  be  recruited  ; 
and  this  leads  ua  to  consider  what  the  Commission  propose* 
aa  to  this. 

Hricfly,  as  wr  unditrstaiid  tliem,  their  proposals  may  be 
described  as  follows.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  one  mcatia 
of  entrance  to  the  service,  which  will  command  the  very  best 
ciaas  of  men  for  the  most  responsible  posts.  Tlie  age  for 
such  entrance  should  not  be  too  low,  as  it  will  Im!  well  to 
secure  men  who  have  had  the  benefit  nf  ihe  bigtieat  educa- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  men  who  have  had  cxjierience  of  other 
datics.  Many  who  now  join  the  ftar  do  so  with  little  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  attain  a  lucrative  practice;  but  such 
men  have  often  had,  in  their  apprenticeship  to  the  legal  prc^ 
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Icnion,  the  rtry  truiniDR  wbich  makes  ibein  mou  ateful  public 

strvuiu.     TUey    have    Icantcd   somcttiing    of   the    practice  o( 

the    profession,  which    probabi)-    develops  most    efTcctivHjr  in- 

tellecmal  capacity;  they  have  tcstol  thcmsclrea  in    the  com- 

pptilioR  ofouttiiln  work  ;   ami,  if  nii  t-ntntnce  into  the   bifbft 

branches  o(  t\ic  Civil  Service  were  considered  lu  n  legitiimtt 

aim  toivnrds  which  sucli  training  might  tend,  we  belicre  lliM 

many  men  would    be  altracled  who  might   hope  eveniunlK  tn 

gain  a  fair  legal  practice  lor  themselves,  hut  who  would  reidilf 

exchange  these  distant  and  uncertain  hopes  for  the  security  sml 

fair  competence,  which  the  higher  posts  of  the  service  would 

offer.     Such  men,  chosen  nsually  by  competitive  exunioftlioa, 

but  also  occasionally  on   grounds  of  reoogni^ted  merit,  and  (or 

actual   work   dune,  would  form   n   nursery    for  the   higher  sa<l 

more  responsible  oflices.     Once  appointed,  th«y  would    ifnoe- 

dintely  enter  upon  their  probation  in  higher  work.     At  ev»fj 

singe  in  their  career  ibey  would   have  opportunities  of  ibawio^ 

llieir  readiness  and  capacity  for  meeting  einergeneies,  and  (u 

dealing  with  the  more  diflicult  work  of  the  office  in  it«  wlitr 

ilages.     They  would  he  retjuired  to  show  the  mentn]  aptituilr, 

wbich    their    literary    or    legal    training   had    given    them,  by 

maslcriiig    the    system    upon    which    the    routine    and    drricsl 

work  of  the  office  whs  conducted  ;  and  such  aptitude  is  prowil 

by  nothing  belter  than  by  the  power  of  grasping  the  priadptes 

of  lacli  work,  without  becoming  too  submissive  to  its  roniise 

methods.     At   the   same   time,   they   would   be   employed    ia 

digesting  and  arranging  the  details  that  cluster  round  evetj 

diflicult  (juestion,  and  in  presenting  theso  in  the  most  clear  and 

logictU   form    for    the  considerntion  of   their   superior    officers. 

From    the    first    they  woutti    Im^    impressed  with    the  sense  pf 

responsibility,  whi<di  prevents  a  man  from  considering  bimtelf 

only  AS   on<^    part  of  a   complicated  and    automatic  mtchine. 

They  would  be  the  members  of  a  small  and  carefully  selected 

class;    and,    as   such,    their   promotion   would  not   be    nndnh 

delated.     Much  of  the  ultimate  value  of  an  officer  depends  upon 

his  being  quickly  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  maov 

able  men  are  made  useless  licrauec  responsibility  is  delated  ko 

long  that,  when  it  comes,  it  finds  them  timid  and  uninventive  _ 

from  habit.     For  this  class  of  men  the  Commission  rvoommeod  I 

an  initial  salary  of  '200L  n  tear;  and,  if  promotion  is  to  be 

sufficiently  rapid,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  this   is   quite 

sufficient.     In  the  lowest  grade  of  this  select  class  the  ulnrv 

may  rise  to  500/. ;   but,  belore  this  masimum  bad  been  rcachnl 

by  stagers  of  20/.  a  year,  the   officer  should   either   have   been : 

found  unfit  for  bis  work,  or  should  have  risen  to  the  highe: 

grade; 
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Cntdcs  of  SOW.  or  1000/.  «  jcar,  wiili  Ums  procpcct,  for  a  vorjf 
^^ew,  of  riling  to  th«  bigli«!«t  po*U. 

^B  A  cIm*  lo  recruited  will  undoulHctllir  CMmmond  a  very  Inrgp 
^^topottion  of  uiL-n  who  would  succet-d  in  the  open  pnifciuion*. 
It  mig;lit  be  welt  to  increase  the  induceiiients,  an  migbl  bi-  dnuc  nt 
very  little  cost,  b^' adding  a  small  number  of  prizes  to  lite  servtcT, 
inore  valuable  than  any  uuiv  open  to  it,  and  more  nearly  on  u 
level  with  tl)0»e  which  prove  so  nttractivo  vlsowhere.  For  the 
proper  diichargr  of  thn  highest  aitd  most  delicate  duties  of 
the  public  wrvirc:,  it  is  difficult  to  sny  why  talents  of  the 
exceptional  kind  which  find  a  field  for  tbcintelves  in  the  other 
IcHroed  profesttuns  should  not  occasionally  bt^  reijuinrd.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  will  be  available  if  20007,  a  year  is  the 
bigh-waler  mark  of  Government  pay.  The  creation  of  a  few 
such  prizes,  however,  is  a  matter  of  small  financial  importance, 
^^id  the  general  question  of  orgnnixation  can  he  considered 
^Hlit«  «part  from  it.  As  we  understand  tbrm,  the  main 
^proposals  of  the  C4>mtnissiun  resolve  tliemsclvr-S  into  the 
practical  abolition  of  a  sejiarale  intenuediate  Division  ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  Lower  Division  on  a  sliding  soak-,  with 
very  moderate  salaries  for  those  who  could  not  prove  their  litui-tv 
for  special  work,  and  a  prospect  of  fair  competence  for  those  who 
were  capable  of  exercising  supervision  :  while  the  really  respon- 
aiblc  posts  wnuld  be  held  by  a  comparatively  small  number, 

KIccted  with  care  from  amongst  the  most  promising  young  men 
their  day,  traineil  from  the  first  for  the  duties  that  are  to  fall 
ujMn  iheni,  and  wilh  prospects  of  rapid  promotion,  as  a  result 
K  special  capacity,  to  posts  of  which  the  remuneration  would 
able  Ihein  to  maintain  a  fait  social  status  amongst  the  best 
afessionat  classes. 

On  the  whole,  wc  agree  witli  these  recommendations.  The 
success  of  nny  n'-organitatioii  must  largely  depend  upon  the 
balance  maintainetl  between  the  different  offices ;  and  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commission  affords  abundant  proof  of 
tbe  harm  done,  and  the  discontent  caused,  by  the  present 
.  Dnsatisfuctory  control  in  the  bands  of  the  Treasury,  la  place 
of  this,  tbe  Commission  propose  a  special  tribunal  composed  of 
.  leprescDtatives  of  different  offices.  Agreeing  with  them  as  to 
the  urgent  necessity  for  some  change,  wc  hesitate  to  accept  this 
propowl,  and  would  prefer  a  ccmtrolling  Ixxly  with  powers 
more  directly  delegated  by  Parliament.  But,  in  general,  their 
proposals  seem  lo  us  adapted  to  the  requirement*  of  public 
bnainess,  and  Irased  upon  tbe  sound  commercial  principles, 
which  roust  inevitably  prevail  in  any  organization  which  is  to 
satisfy  tbe  public  mind,  on  grounds  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
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Tb«  kuoccM  of  the  idieine  wDl  reit  msinljr  on  the  rbnrectn 
of  the  higher  c\»sa.  The  older  c1»m  of  Civil  Sen-ajiii,  of 
t(KiD(]  cdDcalioB,  fair  cajmcitv,  coDiidenble  leiiure,  and  MlariM 
not  lai)fe  bat  aufiicicnilr  grnerouf,  trill  andoubtrdly  pais  awaj; 
and  with  then)  prrbAp*  mach  of  the  trpicsl  chankcter  at  the 
lervice.  Their  pUcr  will  be  tnken  Urgrlv  by  n  clerical  stafi^ 
organised  no  the  prinrtplr*  which  pir^rail  in  private  oani- 
mereial  eitabUshment*.  Jiut  the  real  guidanee  of  the  whole 
syitem  will  be  in  the  haiHls  of  a  few  men,  of  alert  intelligence, 
wilh  cvcrjr  motive  to  energy,  looking  only  to  iheit  own  eflorti 
for  ndvancemenl,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  grstping 
the  prinripln  of  wlminiitration,  at  a  meant  of  aeruriDg 
influence  and  reward  for  themtclvet.  We  do  not  conceal  ftixn 
ounelvet  the  dangert  that  are  involved  in  the  clunge.  We 
have  DO  with,  indeed,  to  aniicijiate  that  the  integrity,  the 
high  honour,  the  conacientiou*  and  unbiaited  lervice,  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  pride  and  dittinclion  of  Englitb  public 
srrTania,  will  diiappcar  from  their  Iradiliont.  Bot  it  would 
be  wilful  blindnett  to  overlook  (he  fart,  that  the  mnditiont 
of  that  tcrvicc  will  be  rcvololioniicd.  The  ever-increuiog 
intricacy  of  public  work,  the  vastly  extending  range  of  State 
interference,  mutt  inevitably  add  tu  the  power  entruited  to  the 
permanent  Civil  Service.  Its  rankt  will,  in  increaaing  propor- 
tion, be  filled  by  men  who  will  have  every  motive  of  ambiu'tn 
and  love  of  influence  to  strengthen  their  hold.  .Many  of  the 
unwrillen  tradition*  of  the  tervtce  mutt  undoubledly  be  ifaaken; 
and  the  bond  between  the  political  and  ^>ermanent  head  of  a 
department,  which  it  now  alraoot  invariably,  with  wbatevn 
change  of  ministry,  one  baaed  on  loyal,  cordiaJ,  find  telf- 
forgetlul  service  on  the  one  side,  and  of  complete  cooRdence 
and  ready  recognition  on  the  other,  may  be  severely  atraincd. 
How  thoroughly  good  the  relation*  now  are,  it  it  tcarcely 
necessary  to  say.  An  Knglishman,  we  are  convinced,  might 
now  with  truth  appropriate  the  word*  of  a  recent  French  writer, 
spenking  of  a  largo  class  of  the  Civil  Servants  of  bis  country, 
who  have  proved  a  rock  of  strength  amidst  her  recent  troobla : 

'  Je  tniis  convaincn  qn«  nous  avone,  dans  notre  administnttioD,  tno 
foule  d'hommcs  probci',  lakorieni,  t'claire*,  tapencars  vaimo,  a  qni  il 
u'a  msnqn^i  qn'aoo  occasion  pour  brillor  aa  pramior  raao-  N'avona- 
nonii  put  VII,  tout  demioremont,  an  minisUns  nv  sadHiit  it  qnd 
homino  politiqiui  coufior  la  rainisten  det  afltires  jtrang&m,  y  ilover 
Dii  directeur  dont  ta  nom  n'avait  jsniais  bit  aacuti  bruit  an  dehors? 
On  ploisanla  d'abord  do  c«  choix,  qui  paraitnait  n'nvoir  rien  do  lrc« 
reluiwut.  A  rntnre,  on  t'tpor^tit  bientot  que  M.  Flunrent  ^tait  an 
oourftDt  de  toulot  lot  qumttiona,  qu'il  avait  Jo  Mnt  tri*-dtv)t,  beau- 
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'^nj)  do  tftct  ct  (te  d^-itiMi.  (Titait  Id!  hum  dnnto  qui,  KTwit  dVtrc 
^n  Bom  mintitiVT  dca  nl&iTCS  ('tnDg(:rcK,  rnTttit  jtu  noun  le  cuururt  ^ 
Unmbro  illinmmeii  puliti'iucn  [ilus  eu  ilelion,  pliu  brilluibi,  qui  nit 
&*on  ^tftieut  pu  TMitvs.' 

Promotion  sucb  u  fell  to  M.  Plonrens  is  scaxcclj'  possible  to 
Our  political  liabiti,  and  would  pnibnblj  not  be  within  the 
i^nge  of  the  ambitioa  of  our  permanent  olliciali,  althougb 
We  mav  recall  the  fact,  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Slate  for 
tl)e  Colonics  served  for  some  time  uuder  his  own  permanent 
Xjodcr-tccrctarj-.  But,  without  such  public  proof,  probabl}'  most 
of  thnsr  whi)  have  filled  our  political  offices  would  be  ready  to 
^cknowlnlgc  the  high  raluc  of  the  Astistnncc  thftt  the  permanent 
ifHcials  have  quietiv  rendered,  with  a  loyalty  and  self-abnegation 
nut  less  than  that  which  the  French  writer  extol*.  VVe  fervently 
hope  ibnl  these  qualities  may  endure  in  the  future.  Bat  it  is 
idle  to  for|;et  the  force  of  circumfttancet  which  may  make  for 
change,  and  the  results  to  which  they  may  not  impossibly 
lead.      We  can  conceirc  no  more  suicidal  error,  and  no  ^arer 

gublic  calamity,  than  the  ndopti'm  of  any  political  bias  by  ottr 
iTil  Servants.     No  attack,  buwerer  ungenerous,  no  grudging 
recognition  of  merit,  no  violenc*!  of  political  extremists  should, 
for  one  moment,  tempt  them  to  introduce  any  flavour  of  patr- 
tixanship  into  their  public  work.     Such  ffrieroos  dereliction  of 
duty  could  only  have  one  result.     Successive  cbaiif^s  of  govern- 
ment must,  in  such  a  case,  inevitably  lend  to  a  cban^  in  the 
permaticnt  service ;  the  canker,  which  is  eating  into  the  sound- 
nets    of  American    political    life,    and  which    lias    baffled    the 
resolution   and   resources  of  one  administration  after  another, 
must   seixe   upon  our  own   adminiitralire  conditions;  the  cry 
of  *  the  spoils  for  the  victors '  must  surely  ariic ;  and  the  very 
smallest  of  its  dire  results  will   be  the  break  in  the  career  of 
thoutands  of  men,  who  will  suffer  for  the  indiscreet  and  noisy 
ferrnur  of  a  few.     \Vr  trust  that  such  a  result  is  far  distant ; 
I>IU  we  cannot  bide  from  ourselves  tlie  fact,  that  a  Civil  Service, 
ncnilted  largely  from  those  pn)ne  to  self-assertion,  and  apt  to 


to  be  on  their  guard.  Loyalty  to  responsible  Ministers  may  be 
*>changedfor  subservience  to  political  representative*.  Hobbies 
'"St  are  pushed  by  influential  members  may  find  a  readr  ear, 
*»)  a  powerful  assistance,  from  the  permanent  official.  Re- 
'*tions  between  the  pennauent  service  and  the  popular  repre- 
*Otatives  may  become  unduly  close,  while  those  between  ibe 
**IM  service  and  the  leprescntatives  of  the  Crown  may  become 

more 
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more  W«ak.  Let  no  ardent  ailvocate  of  parliainentaTy  cnntm! 
fancy  tba(  such  uncmnttitutional  inierfercnce  with  excculive 
authority  will  promote  popular  theories  of  Govcmtncnt,  or  do 
aug^ht  else  than  maim  the  integrity  of  public  life ;  let  no  irlf- 
seeking  Civil  Servant  believe  tluit  reliance  upon  fucfa  (IuWkI 
atf^x^inlion  will  pnimiite  the  interests  of  his  claas,  or  do  taglit 
elae  than  unilennine  public  confidence. 

We  would  fain  hope  tliat  both  tltesc  danK^rs — that  of  p-ilitical 
partizansblp,  and  that  of  postponing  the  loyalty  due  to  reipii- 
siblo  Ministers  to  the  favour  which  may  b«  acquired  amonpt 

fiarliamcntary  representfttivcs — may  be  succcGifuIly  resiitci 
tut  circum*tiince«  are  undoubtedly  tending  to  brealc  tlavn 
traditions,  to  niter  the  demands  made  by  the  public  on  llirii 
servants,  to  increase  liie  powers  (■ntruste<I  tu  penuauent  officitI>. 
to  cbange  the  character  of  the  men,  to  dimimsU  their  loyaliv  v 
succesMvc  Ministries,  to  intensify  (heir  motives  of  p«n«*i 
nmbttion.  perhaps  to  weaken  ibeir  personal  obligation  tu  tbc 
State.  The  responsibility  resting  upon  those  public  menwbt 
liBvc  lately  shown  ihemaelves  prone  to  drag  the  pertonaljlT i' 
Civil  Servants  into  the  arena  of  debnie,  and  tu  make  tacit 
action  the  subje<:t  of  ritncorous  cTit!<-itm,  and  a  weapon  <i 
party  warfare,  can  scarcely  be  exa^geralMl.  Nolliinjr  is  mot* 
fitted  to  tempt  the  permanent  oliicials  (o  offend  aeainst  a  nlr  I 
tbati  to  find  it  broken  aa  regards  themselves.  We  trust  ibrr 
may  continue  to  resist  that  temptation. 

])ut  we  cannot  prevent  the  change  that  U  taking  place  b^ 
refusing  to  reoogniKe  it,  and  we  are  ready,  therefore,  to  accrpi 
boldly,  and  even  to  welcome,  any  nsorgan  ligation  which  mij 
base  the  Civil  Service  upon  sound  commercial  principles. 

'Tlio  Oivil  Service  at  preitcnt  was  in  the  ponition  of  aa  cstaUitii* 
mont  tliat  had  t^boiig^d  its  mutor.  llio  old  public  bad  Iwtn 
anpersedgd  by  a  new  jiahlie.  Tlie  now  mnvtcr  wan  more  porlicalar 
in  mauy  wbj«,  and  he  entreated  Civil  Sc^rvnnU  to  ailapt  thciiiHlva 
to  tliu  vrayK  uf  t!u-  uttw  uiiuitcr.  Thoy  «buuld  not  think  Uiat  tli«ne* 
mastor  w&h  somuwkut  futay,  and  on  their  part  they  alioutd  nut  be  bw 
touchy  aud  too  sensitive.  Tliey  sbouhl  not  treat  tbu  deutc  fot 
reform  nfaioh  waa  abroad  aa  a  hotitilo  attai:k  un  their  privUegw.  sk^ 
as  if  it  ou^ht  (o  bo  resented  with  exir«ino  aensIuvcDMs.  Tb« 
peimanent  Civil  Servants  should  bo  a  kind  of  andwr  aa  lAiiii  ^ 
puUio  migiit  depend,  and  tUey  shonld  not  allow  any  nuspviop  ^'  < 
arise  betweon  theat  and  their  new  master.  Sattal^  him  that  thrf 
was  among  tbem  the  same  deeiro  for  refoim  as  he  bod.  but  Id  ^ 
pvat  Civil  Service  bo  a  Bteadying  and  loyal  force  in  the  nation-' 
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Vni.~l,   ITieLifsofSir  IValltrRakiffb.iamdmcoidm' 
Dorary  dommenit ;  together  tcith  hit  LeUvr*  now  ^rtt  coiheted. 
BjT  hdwaixl  Edwards.     'J  vols.     London,  18G8. 
X>/«  of  Sir  H'aUei-  Rakish,  15i>2-l(JI&   Bjr  James  Augustas 
St.  Jobn.     2  rols.     Lon<loD.  1)168. 

LiiJt*  of  Raleigh.  Ilj  Louiw  Crcighton,  LondcHi,  1877; 
t>j  Edmund  Oosco,  London,  1S^6;  Bwd  others. 

27jff  /*(H'/Hx  o/  Sir  Ifa/ler  RaMi/h,  now  fint  i^Vfctfd.  By 
Sir  EgrrlDD  Bridges,  K.J.  Privnte  Vu:%a  of  I^ct:  Pnorjr, 
1813. 

/V»u  &y  &>  H.  ffotttm.  Sir  W.  BaUigk,  and  othtr*. 
Edited  hy  J.  MBntiali.  M.A.    London,  1815. 

Dkc  Owlbf  Poet*  from  Sal^'e/A  to  Montrote.  Edited  by 
I,  H«Dnali,  IXCU,  Witidcn  of  Trinity  College,  GIcD&lmtmd 
[late  ATclideacon  of  Lewes).     London,  1870. 

^HK  ambiiion  whirh  once  slirrcKi  the.  great  intolligcncr  of 
Oibbori  tins  indu<*d  a  multitude  of  both  earlier  and  IntPr 
|ten  to  olfer  Lives  «f  Kaleigli  to  the  public  Ttiu  scrii-s 
fins  with  the  meritorious  biography  of  Oldys,  [mblislim)  more 
n  one  hundred  and  fxity  yean  ajfo  (1736),  as  a  preface  to  bis 
ition  of  Raleigh's 'lliftlorvoflhc  World  ;'  an  excellent  example 
(he  best  and  most  workmanlike  method  o(  that  age.  Amoa<; 
ent  Lives,  those  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  .St.  John,  which 
ne  out  in  the  same  yew,  have  the  merit  of  presenting  us 
Eh  the  results  of  original  researches  into  the  mass  of  -MS. 
uurea  which  bnvv  been  lately  laid  open  to  the  historical 
ident  in  great  public  and  private  libraries.  Many  briefer 
npilers  have  been  successful  in  givin)^  us  fair  and  re-odable 
itentations  of  Italeigh's  full  and  chc4iuerr<)  life.  And  even 
jigbtier  than  the  biographies  are  the  a<lminihle  summaries  of 
I  Otc  picas  that  can  be  urged  in  his  favour  or  against  him,  at 
c  most  decisive  turning-points  in  his  career,  which  we  owe  to 
F  '  History  '  of  Mr.  S.  K.  Ganliner,  and  the  '  Letters  and  Life 

Lord  IWon,'  by  Mr.  J.  fSpi-dding. 

fct  one  reniarkabh:  defect  can  be  traced  in  most  of  the  more 
Kt  biographies :  chough  at  an  earlier  time,  and  to  the  extent 

dieir  limited  materials,  Oldys,  Birch  (1751),  an<l  Cnyiey 
^f&),  had  done  their  best  to  avoid  it.  While  hunting  up 
try  scrap  of  correspondence  which  could  be  brought  to  bear 
Xu  their  subject,  his  later  biographies,  with  rare  exceptions, 
ITB  omitted  the  whole  faetor  of  bis  poetry  in  judging  of  bis 
h  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  scarcely  aware  of  its 
ence ;  few,  if  any,  have  realised  its  extent  and  character. 

In 
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In  a  great  mcasuTr  tbi>  can  be  accoiiiiln)  for  hy  n  circamiuacc 
which  has  proved  Hitlc  leu  than  a  lilerarjr  CBlamity.  Tbt 
onl^  complete  edition  of  Unleigb'*  Works  (Oxford,  8voii.,lSJS) 
VIM  put  l<igvlh<:r  in  so  careless  and  unmticnl  n  fttshion,  thai  ttv 
Forms,  with  but  few  unimporlant  additions,  were  n  mere  Tcpnni 
of  the  unsifted  farraRo,  which  Sir  Ejcerlon  Urjdgrs  uumi  i-i 
be  printed  at  tbe  Lcc  Priorj-  Press  in  18i;j-14.  That  unfotti- 
nate  collection  was  both  imperfect  and  redundant ;  unperfect,  ti 
ooDtaining,  c^-cn  with  tlic  additions  of  the  Oxford  reprini,  not 
more  than  about  470  really  nuthenltcatcd  verses,  out  of  sbool 
l^bl  verses  to  which  Kaleigb's  claim  bus  now  been  moreorlttt 
completirlr  established  ;  redundant,  because  tlir  Kditnr  bail  %<Ktft 
inli)  bis  net  a  sLoal  of  aJapola,  on  tbe  pure)  v  imaginary  eridetia 
of  the  signature  Jffnolo,  which  can  be  proved  (in  spile  a 
Warlon's  unlucky  assertion  to  the  contrary)  to  bare  meant  w 
moie  than  just  esaclly  what  It  says,  viz.  that  the  Editor  of 
'  England's  Helicon'  and  other  early  Slitcellanies  did  notkavw 
(he  names  of  the  author*  of  tbe  poems  to  which  they  snneioJ 
that  signature.*  Efforts  tiavc  been  made  from  time  to  time  W 
correct  this  evil,  and  the  existenoe  of  tbe  larger  mass  of  poeirj 
has  1»:en  fully  recognized  of  late  by  Mr.  Saintabniy  saJ 
Mr.  Onsse.  Out  with  tbe  majority  of  writers,  small  detachol 
articles  and  publications  hare  little  chance  against  the  erideiuT 
of  so-called  'Complete  Editions'  in  possesiion of  the  field.  Tk 
result  has  been  that  the  very  best  of  Kateigh's  recent  biograpbtflt^ 
witl)  one  exception,  have  either  neglected  his  poems  altogctbe,  ■ 
or  have  drawn  ihetr  illustration*  from  pieces,  of  which  there  a 
not  a  scrap  of  evidence  (o  prove  him  the  author.  Yet  compcttiK 
critics  will  scarcely  dissent  from  Mr.  Saintsbury's  jndfntniU 
that  Raleigh's  '  worlis  in  verse,  une(]ual  as  they  are,  oocasioDsHj 
touch  the  loftiest  summits  of  poetry.'  f 

If  we  give  two  nr  three  instances  of  the  neglect  tbst  *« 
complain  of,  it  is  simply  to  prove  the  existence  of  tbe  fact,  ai 
to  justify  ourselves  for  trying  to  remove  it,  as  far  as  we  cso- 
It  has  unluckily  happened  that  the  inaccoraciea  bare  o&a 
been  as  bad  as  the  omissions.  Thus  the  most  exact  of  Mt 
recent  historians  (we  will  mention  no  names)  accepts  tk 
unauthorized  and  fslse  description  of  Raleigh's  strange  [ittk 
poem  called  his  '  Pilgrimage,'  as  having  been  written,  litce  bdl- 
a-(lnicn  thin^  besides,  *  the  night  before  bis  death,' i-r.  fi\ 
October,  ItiliS;  though  internal  evidence  would  at  once  bswl 


■  Ths  svldnKMs  01  to  th«  iuitlii<rHlii|>  of  pinat  la  'Ea^sad's  niHfsn'*" 
wait  susauad-up  in  Sir.  A.  U.  Biilli^u'a  pn-fiicc  to  bis  repriat  tt  that  MlswW- 
I8S7. 

t  tiaialabarjr'*  •  BUtor>-  vf  Elinlnetiiui  LUcrstuv,*  1887,  p.  9IS.  , 
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suftgestml  thnt  it  mutt  liaTc  bnen  writlen  in  1603,  na  inference 
which  ha*  latrl^  hcea  confiroied  by  the  ll!*l:<)v«^^v,  tlint  it  was 
prinusl  a*  rnrly  ai  IGlM.  A  massive  inciDumt^ntal  epitaph  on 
Sir  Philip  Siduey  (died  15^0),  which  was  printed  anoaj in ou sh- 
in 15!)3,  and  a^n  with  Spencer's  'Astrophel'  in  1595,  was 
((ooted  expressly  under  Raleigh's  oame  at  a  still  earlier  dale 
(doubtless  fmm  a  MS.  cnpj)  \>j  Sir  J.  Harin^^ton  in  1591 ;  and 
(be  4-Jaini  was  rccngnizi^  a  little  later  b/  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden.  AtHmtiiin  has  biwn  frequmtiy  cftlled  lo  this 
on  impeachable  evideni--e  since  the  publication  iif  Malone's 
Shaitspeare  by  Bosurcll  in  18^1.  Vet  two  uf  the  must  learned 
recent  editors  of  Spenser's  poem  still  assure  us,  that  the 
uilhor  of  that  epilapb  is  unknown.  One  more  example  wilt 
■office  :  a  few  years  ago  a  leading  authority  on  early  tnglisti 
poetry  *  discovered '  an  anonymous  copy  of  one  of  Raleigh's 
most  familiar  nieces  in  a  well-known  Hnrlcian  MS.,  and 
sent  it  off  to  *  Notes  and  Queries '  as  a  new-foum)  IreasuTC. 

We  may  took  at  Raleigh's  character  from  many  sides.  He 
was  at  once  soldier  and  sailor,  adventurer,  administrator, 
courtier,  and  historian ;  but  to  bis  earlier  contemporaries  be  was 
above  all  tbxn^  a  poet.  For  tbe  proof  of  this  it  is  not 
■MCessary  to  rely  merely  on  the  quaint  commendations  of 
Pultenham,  Meres,  nnd  Holton,  when  we  ought  to  know  him 
best  as  the  '  summer's  nightingale  '  of  Spenser,  who  praises  and 
devcribc-s  his  poetry  in  some  of  the  finest  of  his  lofty  lines. 
R^^^retting  that  so  much  of  that  poetry  is  irretrievably  lost; 
regretting  that  so  much  more  is  bartea  beyond  all  chance  of 
identification  among  the  icatlored  frag;ments  of  the  Elixabetban 
age  \  we  hope  to  prove,  that  enough  remains  to  ibrow  a  vivid 
and  instructive  light  upon  his  chamrtcr,  and  to  bring  out  many 
of  its  details  into  clearer  aspects.  Even  now  we  post<^is  little 
more  than  a  scanty  gleaning  from  a  golden  harvest ;  not  more, 
as  we  have  said,  than  about  1557  lines,  of  which  not  quite  all 
have  been  proved  to  be  genuine.  But  it  shall  be  our 
endeavour  to  show,  that  these  1557  verses  contain  a  great  deal 
that  is.  remark. -khle  fur  high  and  characteristic  merit,  such  as  wc 
ought  not  to  hi-  willing  tn  let  die. 

The  waler*hed  of  Raleigh's  fortunes  may  be  fixed  in  tbe  year 
1592.  By  that  time  be  bad  received  all  the  most,  important  of 
bis  lucrative  and  influential  appointments.  Tbe  manor  of 
Sberbome,  his  *  Fortune's  Fold,'  was  granted  to  bim  in  October 
1591.  But  be  had  then  l>een  for  some  time  a  wealthy  mono- 
polist and  patentee.  He  was  als^i  (.'aplain  of  tbe  Guard,  Lord 
Warden  of  tbe  Stannaries,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  with 
Other  offices;    the  |>osscssor  of  large  estates  in  Ireland;    the 
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holder  of  great  and  undefined  r't^hta  at  colonization  beyond  the 
Western  seu.  Hii  prospeiity,  though  not  ancheckn),  hod  ben 
adranciog  in  the  main, in  ipitc  of  the  occasionn)  inlrrruplioiiof 
a  paaain^  cloud.  But  from  thnt  ymr,  Iiis  pro^^u  was  liltlr 
more  than  a  continuous  struggle.  Hii  great  sin  about  kit 
marriage  was  ncrcr  forgiven  hy  the  Queen.  The  strain  ind 
effort  lasted  amidst  now  jealousies  during  the  rcinainder  of  ha 
reign.  It  became  harder  and  more  bopelew,  when  h«  wn 
confronted  with  open  enemies,  under  the  timid  and  suspidodi 
adminiatralion  of  James.  We  might  naturally  expect  to  Cirf 
some  diSercncc  in  his  poetry,  as  it  falls  before  or  a^  Ibtl 
eventful  year.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  his  earliest  poemt 
are  quite  as  sombre  a*  bis  latest.  It  is  difiicalt  to  find  in  thni 
any  traces  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth. 

The  writer  who  is  commonly  quoted  as  Puttenbam  declsn^ 
in  16»y  that  *  for  ditty  and  amorous  ode,'  he  found  RalcigVi 
'vein  moat  lofiy,  insolent,  and  passionate.'  In  1^98,  Fmncii 
Mercs  reckoned  htm  among  those  who  were  '  most  passiamtt 
among  us  to  bewail  and  bemoan  the  perplexities  of  lore.'  'Pbm 
terms  would  be  not  unsuitable  for  somewhat  melancholy  potou. 
And  in  fact  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  we  cannot  identify  hin  u 
the  known  uulbur  of  more  than  one  or  two  of  those  exqainte 
lyrics,  which  were  freely  passed  about  in  MS.  in  ibe  (faji  of 
EliEntx'th  ;  were  then  gathered  into  such  deligblful  miscellsiUM 
as  '  England's  Helicon ' ;  or  were  set  to  mnsic  in  the  sons- 
books  from  which  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  has  lately  gathered  lit 
contents  of  three  charming  volumes.  His  early  poems,  so  far  " 
we  can  identify  them,  arc  rather  grave  and  sententious  llu> 
lightsome;  and  even  when  they  bear,  as  tbey  often  profcti  u 
do,  on  the  passion  of  lore,  tttey  never  lose  their  sombre  ini 
didactic  character. 

The  earliest  extant  of  his  dated  poems  is  the  grave  ao^ 
measured  'censure*  (=  judgment),  in  commendation  of  Geca^ 
Gascoigne's  'Steel  Glass,'  prefixed  to  tliat  piece  in  1576,  u*J 
*  Walter  Rawely  of  tJ.e  Middle  Temple  :* 

'Sweet  were  the  sauoc  would  pbtasc  cocli  kind  of  taste-* 

>lt  consists  of  three  aix-lincd  statuaS]  of  which  the  following  f 
the  central  :— 

'  Tbovgh  sundry  minds  in  sundry  Gort  do  doem. 

T«t  worthiest  nights  yield  prsise  fot  ovoay  pain ; 
But  ORvioas  brains  do  nonghl,  or  light,  catcem 

Sueh  stately  steps  as  thoy  cannot  attain ; 
For  vrhiiKo  reaps  renown  above  tho  rest 
^'ilh  htaps  of  faato  ^all  Btirel;  be  oppcened.* 
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iiknblR  RnticiiKition  at  (be  very  ouuet  or  the  traublo 
bit  l>r«1  Tliirrf  t>  a  sccom)  piece  belonging;  to  tlie  same 
^,of  tbe  Kune  Icngtli  nnd  chnractcr,  tlic  authoritj  for  which, 
rarer,  is  not  so  decixiri!,  though  the  intcra^  eTitleoce  is 
tag  in  bis  favour ;  a  piece  in  the  *  Psniditc  of  DAlnty 
rices  (157)3),  which  in  nt  least  one  edition  I>rar8  the 
latan  *W.  ii.,'  ihoaj^h  in  other  editions  it  is  ligned  with 
rr  initi&U.*  It  is  entitled  '  No  pleasure  without  pain,'  ami 
iw: — 

'Sweet  irer«  the  joya  tlut  both  might  like  and  last.' 

blowing  is  the  third  of  the  three  stanzas  : — 

'  What  life  wcro  Iotc,  if  Ioto  were  free  from  pain  f 

But,  oh  I  tliat  pnio  with  plewiUB  uatcliod  should  meet ! 
Vfbf  did  the  ccmrsc  of  nnturo  to  otdain 

That  sugared  oonr  atant  sauce  tho  bitter  sweet  ? 
Which  Konr  traai  aacet  might  uny  mctus  rotnore. 
What  hap,  what  hoaTtm,  what  life's  wore  like  to  lovot ' 

■■e  lines  would  c<.-r1ainlv  fall  under  Meres's  di-icitption  of 
poetrr,  as  bewailing  and  benxMiaing  'the  perplexities  »f 
>.'  We  m&y  connect  with  tbem  a  third  piece  of  exactly  tbe 
e  dimeosions,  entitled,  *  Tbe  Excuse ;  written  hy  Sir 
[ter  Kalei<;h  in  bis  jounger  years.'  The  evidence  of 
lenlicit;-  is  in  (his  case  uiiiuipcarhable  ;  for  besides  that 
■ears  K.-iteigh's  fall  tignnlure  in  severni  MS.  copies,  ihn 
ling  couplet  was  rxpirsily  cited  bjr  Futtenham  in  1589 
part  »f  *a  most  excellent  ditty  written  by  Sir  Waller 
cigh.'t     This  piece  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length : — 

'  Calling  to  mind,  my  «yM  went  long  about 
To  cauiw  mr  heart  fur  to  forsake  my  breast, 

All  in  a  rsfto  I  aought  to  poll  them  out. 
Ah  who  litid  bocn  auch  traitora  lo  my  test : 

What  could  tiicj  Maj  to  win  again  my  grooe  ? 

Foisootb,  that  tjiey  hod  seen  my  miettW  faoe. 

'Another  time,  my  Var(  I  called  to  mind, 

Tliirtliitig  that  ho  this  woo  on  mo  bad  brought, 

BccaiiK^  tliut  ho  ti>  Ioto  his  foroo  resigned. 
When  of  eiu'h  tmrit  my  fancy  never  thought: 

What  could  bo  my  nhoi  I  would  him  have  flUiu? 

That  ho  was  hers,  and  had  forgonu  my  oluun. 


|Mr.  J.  r.  Collicr'a  ■  Bib1iograplii(»l  Catalogue,  \'oL  i.  p.  219,  aad  alio 
I  ofllMi '  Paradua  of  Xhiiniy  Detieas.* 
t  of  P«sk,'  p.  211,  Arbor's  rmlM, 
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'  At  lut,  irhf  D  I  perociTc4  both  ejm  mi  bewt 
Exonse  tbcoowlvds,  m  gniltlofut  t>f  tnjr  ill, 
I  found  myittftha  OMUfi  of  nli  my  Kmart, 

And  told  myuolf  tliftt  I  mjnlf  wonld  kit!  : 
Yet  itlion  I  HAW  mTaulf  to  yon  mt  tnio, 
I  loTcd  myself,  Iwckiuo  in^elf  lorod  you.' 

Thi*  <!igli1een- lined  construction  seero*  to  bavc  been  >  h- 
Touritu  furm  willi  Ruleigb,  as  nt  Uiul  two  otber  *acli  piccnan 
bfl  ascribed  to  Uim  on  good  authority : — 

'  Liko  hermit  poor  in  pcDUTa  plMo  obmnn ; ' 

uid 

*  Uauy  dosiM,  but  few  or  nono  deeerre.* 

Bat  hit  lamentations  ovitr  lov«'a  'perplexities'  may  perltip 
appe&r  to  a>  to  be  more  pondi^rous  than  <  pasiionate  ; '  and  tbnt 
ii  no  temptation  to  lingrr  among  theiw  rather  heary-foolol 
rersei.  It  U  minarkablp  th.tt  >inn  charactrr  runt  lhroaf;h  tben 
all.  Thny  were  evidently  written  without  thr  prrsiurc  of  lb 
<pur,  which  roused  him  to  give  rapidity  and  forceful  dirrctMH 
to  tome  later  poems.  Tbcy  bear  witness  to  a  temper  wlitA 
was  rather  melancholy  than  lightsome ;  at  though  his  c«iIt 
cbarncler  had  been  disciplined  by  the  grave  sense  of  respma- 
bilily  which  he  had  learnt  in  Ireland,  in  France,  and  in  aAn 
scenes  of  serious  action.  Hut  lliere  are  two  at  least  *  amooj;  b» 
(presumably)  early  poems  which  move  with  a  much  Vt^ttf 
spring.  One  is  the  well-known  reply  to  Marlowe's  'Conw  W 
With  mc  and  be  my  love,*  which  was  'made,'  says  honest  I»^ 
Walton, '  by  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh  in  his  younger  days :' 

*  If  all  th«  world  and  love  vote  jomg^ 
And  truth  in  every  ahophatd's  lODgaev 
ThcBi!  pmlty  plemurcs  might  mo  move 
To  livi!  with  thco  and  bo  thy  Iotc*' 

But  even  these  bright  verses  are  a  message  of  melancbolj'.  H' 
characteristically  throws  cold  water  on  the  buoyancy  of  saogoiiK 
youth,  by  reminding  the  shepherd  of  the  near  approatti  ti 
winter,  and  the  transitory  character  of  his  pastoral  dcligbu:- 

'  All  these  to  mo  no  means  ean  move 
To  cone  to  thee  and  bo  thy  love. 

<  But  eould  yoath  lart,  and  love  still  braed ; 
Had  joya  no  date,  nor  age  no  ne^ ; 


*  Wa  Bl^t  add  ono  nth«r  tf  we  coold  Iw  aura  that  Baklgk  wwie  It— 
■  Shepliwd,  vLat's  lore?  1  pnj  tho«  loU.' 
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Then  UiMo  doligbt*  mr  mind  might  movo 
To  Hto  witli  tlieo  und  bo  tbjr  love' 

^Hier  piece  refeTre<I  to  is  *  The  Silent  Lover '  :— 

'  Wr»nj;  uot.  HWMit  cmpiewi  of  my  twart, 

Tbe  metit  of  trno  poaaioR, 
With  tbinkiu);  Ibat  be  feula  no  sraut 
Tbat  euoB  for  no  compagsion.' 
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The  whole  piece  has  a  marvel  I  ouilj  modcTn  look  about  tt, 
ctpcciallr  the  well-knonrn  ttanzn,  whicb  has  sometimes  V>cen 
ivciibcd  to  a  far  Inter  writer: — 


b 


'  Sileooo  in  lovo  bewrays  moro  woe 

Than  wordii,  tliotigli  ne'er  so  witty  ; 
A  boggnr  thnt  ih  dumb,  yon  know, 
Mnj  cballcngo  doublu  pity.* 


It  is  ccrrainljr  difficult  lo  ascribe  tlieto  lines  to  the  same  heavy 
haDcl  which  wrote  some  of  his  olhcr  earlier  pieces;  j^ct  it  is 
characteristic  that  in  oUtcr  eojiie*  they  arc  uflcn  found  to  W 
prefacnl  by  six  lunger  lines,  written  in  his  most  sententious 
manner,  bt^iiuiing — 

'  PaKiiaDS  are  likeuod  beat  to  floods  and  streaaw.' 

Three  other  pieoei  of  this  early  period  claim  uur  attention. 
(1.)  The  grandest  of  liis  shorter  compositions  is  the  sonnet, 
'A  vision  upon  this  conceit  of  the  Faery  Queen  ;'  appended 
to  the  first  three  books  of  Spenser's  great  poem  published 
in  15»0;— 

'BIcthou(;ht  I  saw  the  grai-o  where  Laum  lay, 

A\'iUiiu  that  leuiile  where  the  v<etal  fi«mo 
Was  wout  to  bum ;  and.  psaaing  by  that  waj 

To  Bee  that  bariod  dust  of  living  fame, 
'Whoae  tomb  fair  lovo  and  fairer  viitoo  kept, 

All  suddenly  I  saw  tbo  Faery  Queen, 
At  whose  approaeb  tbo  soul  of  Petrarch  wept ; 

And  from  thenceforth  those  gtaoea  wen  not  toca. 
For  they  this  Queen  attended :  in  whoso  stead 

Oblivion  Uid  him  down  on  Laura's  benritr. 
Horeat  the  bardvMt  Ktonr«  wcro  Been  to  bloed, 

And  groans  <if  buriod  ghoxln  tbo  honvimii  did  ptoico  ; 
Where  Ilonwir's  spright  did  trcmblo  nil  fur  grief, 
And  cursud  tbc  accoas  of  that  colustiul  thief.' 

(2.)  The  stateliest  of  these  early  poems  is  the  epitaph  on 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  referred  to  above : 

'  To  in«ise  thy  life  or  wail  thy  worthy  deoUi.' 
^ol.  \^.—No.  33t>.  2  k  Let 
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Let  us  quote  ■  few  excellent  and  characterutic  Hom:— 

'  And  I,  tbat  in  thy  time  and  living  state 

Did  00)7  foiat  tlij  virtQos  in  my  tlionght. 
As  ono  that  aeeld  tlitt  rising  snn  lia[li  sought. 
With  words  ud  tearei  now  wail  thy  timolosa  fate, 

'  Drawn  was  thy  noe  aright  from  princely  line  ; 
Nor  km  than  suah,  by  gifu  tliat  nntnro  gav<^ 
The  common  mother  tliut  all  croatnros  haw, 
Doth  virtue  shew,  and  prinocly  linoago  shiao, 

*  A  king  [^MLve  ihtyi  thy  name  ;  a  kingly  mind, — 
That  God  thoo  gave ;  who  found  it  now  too  dosr 
For  this  baeo  woilrt,  and  lialh  rostuned  it  near 
To  sit  in  hkice,  and  eort  with  powers  diviao. 

■  Kent  thy  birtli-days,  and  Oxford  held  thy  yoath ; 

The  heavens  made  haste,  and  stayed  not  yean  nor  timer 
The  fruits  of  age  grow  ripe  in  thy  first  prime : 
Thy  will,  Uiy  words  ;  thy  words  the  snU  of  tralh. 

'  Qroat  gifts  and  wisdom  rare  employed  thoo  thence. 

To  treat  froii)  kin^  with  those  mora  grant  than  kingi; 
Such  hops  men  hnil  to  Uy  llie  liighost  things 
On  thy  wiso  youth,  to  bo  trang]iortod  ho&co.' 

(3.)  The  rnott  rondonxed  piet-e  is  the  'Poesy  to  prove  afltc- 
tion  is  QOt  luvr,'  which  was  first  priutvil,  we  believe,  U 
Davison'*  '  PiKrtJral  Khapsmly,'  1002;  nod  of  which  Aicb- 
bi*hi>p  Tr«nch  writes,*  that  the  poem  'is  abundantly  worthj  of 
him  ;  there  have  been  seldom  profouiider  thought*  more  ptr- 
fecily  expressed  th&n  in  the  fourth  antl  fifth  stanzas ; '  whidi  ve 
annex  in  willing  deference  to  the  judgment  of  so  suimd  1 
critic : — 

*  Desire  hiiii»oIf  runs  out  of  hn.'Uth, 

Aiid,  getting,  dolh  hut  giiin  h'xA  death; 

Desire  nor  reasou  Lalh  iii>r  rest. 

And,  blind,  doth  seldom  choose  the  best : 

Desire  attained  is  not  desire, 

But  aa  the  cinders  of  the  flro, 

'  As  ships  in  ports  desired  ore  drowned. 
As  fruit,  once  ripe,  then  falls  to  ifrouod. 
As  flies  that  seek  for  flames  are  brought 
To  cinders  by  the  flames  they  sought  j 
80  fond  desire  when  it  attains, 
The  life  expires,  tho  woo  remains.' 

But  it  is  time  that  wc  should  turn  to  what  we  raay  call  tbej 
*  Cynthia  c^-cle,'  and  try  to  ascertain  how  much  we  know  about 


*  '  Hirawlxild  Book  of  Engliib  VixHtj;  |>.  377, 3nl  ad. 
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and   bow  mucb   light   nnr  knowledge   throws  on 
rijjb'a  cbancter. 

H  th«  pawing  cloada  which  <;be<)U(-ri-(I  the  year*  of  his 
iperitj,  the  on«  which  drove  him  lo  Ireland  in  »oine  »ort 
liigrMje  in  K*)^!)  muft  crrtainlr  be  leganled  as  s  '  bletMRg 
diigaiie.'  We  itnow  nothing  of  ita  cAuse^,  except  that  a 
tampomrj  letter  lelU  u«  that  'in>-  Lord  of  Esspx  chased' 
I  'from  the  Conrt,  and  confinMl  him  into  Ireland.'  *  But  it 
to  his  fatDOUs  yisit  to  Spenser  at  Kitc<>Iman,  and  the  line*,  in 
cb  the  greater  poet  records  what  bappL'ited  at  their  meeting, 
B  the  most  auihcntic  Bt^cmout  of  bis  poetical  punition  up  to 
^ttinc. 
^nscr  tclis  ns,  tl>cn,  that  in  the  sammcr  of  1589,  Raleigh 

alremly  finishcil  a  considerable  poem,  called  'Cfnthin,  the 
ly  of  ibe  S«n,'  the  object  of  which  was  t»  sing  the  praitci  of 

Queea.  Spenser  describes  the  mtuic  and  utclody  of  the 
iposltion  in  the  sonnet  addressed  to  Ruleijjb,  which  be 
nnded  to  the  fira.1  Three  Books  of  the  '  Faery  Queen '  in 
10:— 

■  To  theo,  that  art  tho  snmmer'B  niufaUngale, 
Tfay  soTtereign  Koddew's  moat  dear  delight, 
H  Why  do  I  Bend  thin  lURtio  madrigal, 
B      That  may  thy  tuu«ful  ear  uuscaaon  (|iiil6? 
I      Thou  only  fit  this  ar>„'uiiicnt  to  write 
■  In  whoM  high  thonghla  pleasure  hath  built  bor  boweri 
P      And  dainty  loTO  loamod  aweotly  to  inditcb 

My  rhymes  I  know  nnsavonry  and  noar, 
n  To  tasto  tho  streamo  Ih.tt,  lilM>  a  snldcn  idiawcr, 
I      Flow  fmm  thy  fniitfnl  head  of  tby  loro'ii  ptalae; 
H  Pitter,  perbnpn,  to  thiindi^r  martial  Htuwer, 
V      When  iii>  tbro  lint  thy  lofty  luQse  to  raise ; 
~   Yet,  till  tliat  thou  thy  [loem  wilt  make  known. 

Let  tby  fair  Cynthia'^  praincii  bo  thus  rudely  ^own.' 

I^aain,  ID  the  Introduction  to  the  Third  Book  of  the  'Faery 

r"  be  refers  to 
'  That  evcct  verse,  with  noctur  sprinkled. 
In  which  a  gmcions  soirant  pietunxl 
His  Oyuthi^,  his  buavon'H  fairvHl  light.' 

i  in  not  less  exalted  language  docs  be  speak  of  it  elscwbere. 
e  subject  and  gcncrni  chnratrler  of  the  poem  is  unfolded  with 
Te precision  in '  Colin  Clout's  come  borne  again.'  of  which  the 
iicalion  to  Kalcigh  is  dnte^l  in  December  15111,  though  the 
lit  was  not  publishetl  till  loDG.  lie  describes  how  'a  strange 
|lherd,'  styling  himself  *  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,'  found 


•  EdwsnLi"  ■  Life  4iv,"  w\.  i.  n.  119. 
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bioi  out  «s  he  was  sitting  '  umW  the  foot  of  Mole,  th 
moantain  boar,' 'amongst  th«  ruollj'  shnili!  of  (lie  green  tlilm 
hy  the  Mulln'*  shore.'  And  he  goes  oii  to  describn  the  potan 
that  he  '  pi]>v4l '  iu  rt!S))onie  to  some  of  Spenser's  own :  — 

'  His  song  WAS  »II  a  lancntnbli]  \%y 

Of  groat  unkinilnoss  mi'I  of  ungc  laud, 
Of  CTDthift,  tho  Laily  nf  the  Sea, 

Which  from  hi;r  prewiwco  fkulUcu  him  dobtmd.' 

Of  Ihe  original  ptietu  which  in  thus  circa mstanti ally  describtJ. 
it  is  Dot  known  that  we  possess  a  single  verified  fragmtoi, 
thoogh  perhaps,  as  Oldys  sufff^sled  (p.  liv).  we  aaj  6«i 
scraps  in  sucb  lines  ns  Puttcnhnin  quotas  (p.  208),  as  '  mtm 
hy  8ir  Walter  Knlctgh  of  his  greatest  mistress  in  most  eiccllenl 
verses': — 

•  In  TMD,  mine  ejfoe,  in  vain  yon  woete  your  t«ara ; 
In  vain  mj  sighs,  tbo  smokes  of  my  dospairs ; 
In  Tain  yon  search  tbo  earth  and  bwTens  aboVe ; 
In  vain  ye  eock ;  for  fortuno  koops  my  Ioto,' 

The  following  sonnet  clesrljr  belongs  in  subject  to  &f 
Cynthia  cycle,  but  it  is  framed  too  aitificially  to  have  fonvd  fi 
portion  of  a  longer  poem  :  — 

'Faukwwj,  to  tb»  CotiiiT. 

'  Like  trntlilcos  dreams,  so  wo  my  joys  oxpirad, 

And  past  rcttirn  are  all  my  dandled  days, 
My  Ion)  mialod,  and  fan4:r  qnitn  nitircd; 

Of  all  whi«h  past,  the  aorrow  only  stays. 
My  loitt  delighta,  now  eleao  from  sight  of  land. 

Haw  left  mo  all  alone  in  unkuoira  irayit, 
My  mirid  tu  woe,  nay  lif«  in  fortmiu'ti  baud; 

Of  all  wbidi  past,  the  sorrow  only  slan. 
Aa  in  a  coantry  slntngo  without  companion, 

I  only  wail  tbt  wrong  of  death'*  ^lays, 
Vltow  nreet  eprieg  spent,  wboae  ssnimer  wetl-nigfa  Jon«; 

Of  all  whiob  past,  the  sorrow  only  stays ; 
Whom  care  forewarns,  c^re  &g«  and  winter  cold. 
To  hasto  mo  hence,  to  find  ray  fortune's  fold.' 

The  keviKHe  nf  these  rcrirs  lingered  ever  in  his  nWJMf)' 
lo  the  Hatfield  fragment  he  quotes  the  words  expressly: — 

'  "Of  all  wliicb  pant,  the  sorrow  only  stays ; " 
So  wrote  I  oucu  and  my  mishap  foretold, 
Hy  mind  still  feeling  sonowfnl  Kitcoces.' 

And  it  occurs  again  some  yeiani  later  in  prooe  in  bis  'HtM? 
of  the  World '  (p.  20,  ed.  Oldys) :  <  The  last  wid  serentli  (*r 
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to  Saturn,  wUerein  tyat  dx^c  nrc  sail  and  orcrcnst, 
in  which  we  find  by  <Iear  and  lamentable  expcrienct^,  and 
tb«  loss  which  can  never  be  icpaired,  that  of  all  uur  vain 
lioni  and  affections  past,  the  sorrow  only  abideth.' 
We  turn  DOW  to  the  Hotlield  fragment,  where  we  stand  on 
ft*  ground.  Thi>  important  poem  conaiits  nf  about  5iO  lines, 
flen  on  1 5  folio  pag<-s,  exclusive  of  2  pages  of  prrfatory  matter ; 
whole  allv^i^d  by  ^i>ud  judge*  to  be  iu  Knlcigh's  band.  The 
in  portion  is  hewled.  'The  21st  and  lost  bookc  of  the 
»ut  to  Scinlhia.'  At  its  close  is  written :  '  The  end  of  the 
ekes  of  the  Ocean's  lore  to  Scinthia,  and  the  beginning  of 
^  book,  enlreatingc  of  •orrow.'  This  lost  piece  contains 
Kl  lines  in  7  stanzas  of  3  lines  each.  The  chief  poem 
I  on  in  the  MS.,  nearly  like  '  Colin  Clout,'  without  division 
ttanzos ;  but  falls  naturally  into  stniixas  of  -1  lines  each,  as 
printed, 

us  important  to  settle,  if  we  can,  the  date  of  this  composi- 
i  and  its  relation  to  the  poem  which  Italcigh  read  to 
Dscr  at  Kilcolman  in  1589.  And  first  wc  think  it  must  be 
littnl  that  the  Editor  of  l&TO  was  misled  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
rarl's  catalogue  of  the  Cecil  MSS.  to  choose  the  less  pn>- 
le  of  the  two  aliernalives  which  he  lays  before  his  ruulers  on 
;vi  by  ascribing  the  poem  to  the  commencement  of  Raleigh's 
t  Imprisonment  in  ll>03.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  scarcely 
Irt  that  Mr.  E.  Gosse  cstries  the  date  too  far  back  when  be 
■ids  the  main  poem  ni  'a  canto,  almost  complete,  of  the 
Epic  of  1^9.'*  It  is  far  more  probable  that  this  twenty 
1>ook  was  a  distinct  and  later  performance,  and  ought  to  be 
iUed  to  the  time  of  Kateigh's  disgrace  and  short  imprison- 
tl  in  connexion  with  hit  marriage  in  15'.li.  It  has  been 
tested,  with  great  probability,  that  the  MS.  was  then  given  to 
Robert  Cecil  to  lay  before  the  Queen ;  which  would  account 
oor  finding  it  at  Ilatfield.t  The  whole  spirit  of  the  piece, 
rpcndent  of  the  express  words  of  the  introductory  verses, 
ithes  of  a  more  serious  ntid  tbreAtcning  calnmity  than  the 
I'cntional  sorrows  over  which  he  was  latnenliug  at  Kilcol- 
I.  The  only  date  he  gives  would  be  consistent  with  this 
MOl:'— 

'  Twelve  years  entire  I  wasted  in  this  war. 
Twelve  years  of  my  inust  happy  younger  days.' 

:  not  easy  to  work  out  the  exact  chronology  of  bis  Court 


i«fBakigli,'FlO- 

ise  a  eonTneiEie  arramrat  iu  fnrour  of  tliu  date  1592  in  tli«  ■  North  Briti«li 
•  tar  July,  IWO.  No.  dr..  pp.  MS-t 
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rnvour ;  but  it  would  be  not  unrcasontible  to  <]»io  it  from  aboD 
1580(bi)foTC  bis  first  Iritb  catnp«ign)to  1^92.    Tbe  titles  irhic 
we   bare  quoUrcl    seem  cltarlj  tlescriptivn  of    a  sepanU«  u 
&<)<titionnl  pnnm,  tbougb  it  is  ttarlllDg  to  note  tbat,  if  we  til^, 
tliem  litvrali}',  (be  twenty  books  of  (b«  lost  poem  would  ccnu 
of  not  less  (ban  10,000  lines.     P«  that  as  it  may,  Ibe  KMvrr 
of  tbe  two  poems  acems  distinct  and  plain ;  and   tbo  simplest 
inference  from  the  evidence  is  this,  tbat  tbe  longer  poem,  wbicfa 
we   have   lost,   and    the    shorter    one,  now  happily  recorrred^ 
diflercd  in  dale  and  4:har(urter  and  circumstance,  thoagh  not  io 
snbj(-ct.  And  were  only  median ically  eonnecte^l   by    (be  Ultt. 
Tbe  longer  one  was  read  to  Spenser  in  158it,     The  shorltrrae 
was     probably    written     in     the    Tower    between    Juae  smi 
September  i6'j2,  and  then  fell  into  the  bands  of  Cecil.    SanK 
preliminary  verses  which  arc  prefixed  to  tbe  MS.   wonlcl  I* 
quite  consistent  n-ith  their  purely  supplementary  character:— 

■  If  Cyctliia  bo  a  Queen,  a  pnueosK,  and  saiirtaoo, 
Keep  thtie  among  the  retl,  or  eay  it  was  a  dreaia.' 

Another  of  tbe  preliminary  pieces  distinctly  describes  hin  ss 
writing  from  prison,  and  (berc  is  no  evidence  to  interfere  wxk 
ibe  natural  cxmcluiion,  that  these  pieces  belong  to  tbe 
dale  as  the  main  poem,  and  were  brought  along  wilk 
Hatfield.* 

Passing  from  these  subortlinate  questions,  we  proceed  to  p"* 
some  accx>unt  of  tbe  contents  of  the  '  21st  boolc  of  CyailiU.' 
The  language  tbroughonl  is  sombre^  grave,  and  dignifi'^ 
Thero  is  not  a  trace  of  tbe  absuni  alTcetation  of  passion  wbicb 
is  recorded  in  some  contemporary  correspondence.  He  begJM 
by  setting  forth  bis  sorrow  :— 

'  If  to  thu  living  wore  lay  mnso  addreseod, 
Or  did  my  mind  bur  own  spirit  still  inhold. 
Were  not  niy  living  pamion  so  reiireKDcd 
As  to  the  dead,f  the  ilcud  did  tboc  unfold, 

*  Some  Bwoeter  words,  some  moro  bocoraitig  rono. 
Should  witness  my  mishnp  iu  higher  kind  ; 

But  my  Iow'b  wounds,  my  tanoy  in  tbo  bcors^ 
The  idea  but  resting  of  a  iraated  mind, 

*  Tbe  bloBaoms  fsllen,  the  sap  gone  from  the  tre>^ 
Tbs  broken  moDuraanta  <a  my  gr««t  duMTCR, — 

From  theao  so  lost  what  may  the  aiTeetions  be  ? 
What  heat  in  ciodoia  of  exlingoisbcd  firea!^* 

*  Hts  kaguof:^  in  imfccClT  Doiuudciit  nilh  (but  ItM  hntoriaal  Um]  W^ 
Us  mll>knoirD  lutiit  Imm  thu  To<wer  to  Cecil  in  Jnlf,  lin;  Bdwndi,  vi  ■■ 
p.  51. 

t  =  •  As  OoH^b  to  tbe  dMd.' 
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*  All  in  the  eliad«,  ercD  in  the  Uat  irun  day m, 

Under  thtse  h«aUbleas  tiv«8 1  sit  tUuuo, 
AVhorc  joyful  birfa  tnag  neitler  lovuly  Iaj«, 
Nor  Ptailomen  noomto  hat  direful  moau. 

*  No  fctidin^  floclit,  no  iliepbeKl's  company, 

Tliat  mtglit  reoMir  tny  dnlomait  onoccit, 
While  liuppy  tbeo,  wbilo  li>vo  and  fontnay 
OonSned  my  thoiig)ita  ou  tlwt  foir  fioek  to  mit ; 

'  No  jplMsing  sUeanis  bat  to  the  ooean  wcndii^ 
Thft  meBBengen  aometimca  of  my  groat  woo ; 
But  nil  on  PHrth,  a§  from  the  eold  Bloniia  heodiDg, 
Slirinli  fri>m  my  thoughts  in  bi^  bo>?ens  or  helow.' 

*  Oh,  princely  form,  my  fancy's  adornment, 
Dirino  conceit,  my  paina'  noooptanoo  ! 

Oh,  all  io  odd!  oh,  hearco  on  caiUi  IransparODt, 
Ti>o  ae«t  of  joy§  and  lore's  abmnlanco  ; '  &«. 


comparativff  ronghncsi  of  iho  last  of  the  above  stanzas, 
hen  ho  Mgins  to  be  n  littlu  more  '  passionato,'  i*  ooc  proof 
nong  many  tliat  the  poem  bad  not  yet  receivM)  it>  final 
irrectidiiK  ;  vrbidi  maki-'s  it  all  tli«  mure  likely  that  th«  whole 
1(1  been  haatily  tent  in,  probably,  as  suggested  nbove,  fur  the 
mporary  purpose  of  abortcDin};  his  imprisonment.  Yet  the 
ece  mores  on,  with  a  strndy  step,  through  one  passage  after 
lother  of  mucb  biographical  intemt,  wttb  a  sort  of  stalcljr 
anty : — 

'  To  Bcdc  now  worlds,  for  gold,  for  praioe,  for  glory. 

To  try  desire,  to  try  Ioto  tovorM  far, 
Wben  I  was  gone,  slio  sent  her  mootory, 

Uoce  strong  than  were  ten  t]i«natnd  Bhi|Ni  of  war, 

'  To  coll  mo  back,  to  loayo  great  hononr's  tbooght. 
To  leave  my  ftiends.  my  forttinci,  my  altafnpt ; 
To  leuTO  the  purpose  X  so  toog  hod  sou^t. 
And  bold  both  caios  and  comfort  in  contempt 

*  8aob  bout  iu  ice,  each  fire  in  frost  nomainod, 
Sucb  trast  in  donbt,  snob  comfort  id  despair, 
Which  like  the  gentle  lamb,  tbonab  lately  weaned, 
Plays  with  tho  dug,  thongb  liniU  no  comfort  tbuo. 

'  But  as  a  body  violently  slain 

Retaineth  warmth  although  the  spirit  bo  gone, 
And  by  a  power  in  nature  tnuvcH  a^^ain 
Till  it  be  laid  below  the  fatal  stouc; 


*  Or  as  the  earth,  even  in  cold  wintcir  dayi^ 
Left  for  n  time  by  bor  lifL-);iTiiig  sua, 
Doth  by  tho  power  iMBaiiiing  of  bis  ruys 
PiodDce  some  gr«eii,  though  not  ax  it  both  done ; 
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'  Or  ne  a  whocl,  forcrd  by  Ike  fulling  stTMm, 

Altliongli  tli<i  coiinto  bi:  titmuil  woino  othor  way, 
Dotti  for  «  tisiD  gi>  n>iiii<l  ujion  Ibu  boun. 

Till,  wiLDting  Rtruiigtli  to  man,  it  Bbuij«  at  sbty; 
'  So  my  foCBakcn  hoarl,  my  irither«d  mind, — 
Widov  of  all  tho  joys  it  onco  poBaeased, 
Uy  hopes  oteut  out  of  eigbt  with  forood  wind. 

To  cingdomM  stntogo,  to  lands  far-off  addneeed, 
<  AIouo,  fotutken,  frioudleae,  on  tlie  tH\an 

WiUi  many  wonitda,  vith  death's  cold  pangs  omVnood, 
Writes  in  the  dnst,  sa  one  that  could  uu  mora. 
Whom  lovo.  and  time,  and  fortune,  had  deliwod.' 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Kaleigh  a  biograpby  will 
easily  tupply  the  comment  on  many  of  (he  ntHtve  {nuages.  A 
few  lines  lower  down,  he  Rives  us  a  remiirknble  niilicipalion  of 
the  great  labour  which  ho  undertook  at  u  later  date  iu  the  Tower, 
his  '  History  of  the  VVorld  ;'  as  if,  in  the  fading  eveiungf, 

'  We  should  Iwgiu  by  such  a  parting  light 
To  write  th«  story  of  nil  ng«s  pa»(. 
And  <iud  th«  some  before  the  approaching  night.' 

In  Sneuser's   letter  to    Raleigh    he  explains  that   in  some 
places  (as  we  alt  know),  he  describes  Klixabeih  ns  Belphoebe, 
'  fashioning  her  name  according  to  your  own  excellent  conceit  oT 
Cynthia,  Phcrbc  and  Cynthia  being  both  names  of  Diuu.'   llic 
words  seem  to  imply,  that  the  term  Bclpho^he  was  iwrf  used  im. 
the  '  Cjnlhia '  that  Kah-igh  had  read  to  bim.  But  it  occurs  twiees- 
in  this  twcuty-first   book,  and  sappltcs  another  proof  of  ii 
independence : — 

■  Bdlphcebo'B  course  is  now  obeerred  no  more.' 
'  A  queon  kIio  was  to  aw,  no  moro  Bclpli(ebo ; 
A  liou  tlic-u,  uu  more  a  ntilk-whito  doTo.' 

A  few  more  stanxns  will  cxhitust  oar  limits : — 

'  Willi  youth  is  dead  tlio  hopo  of  love's  rotnm. 
Who  looks  not  back  Iu  hvnr  our  afler'^riec : 
WheM  be  is  not,  be  laughs  ut  those  that  moDm ; 

'Whence  be  i»  gone,  he  Bcorua  the  mind  that  dies. 
'  Wlien  ho  is  absent,  ho  bnliovos  no  words; 

Whou  reason  sjieiiks,  h«,  cardoM,  stops  hi«  oan; 
Whom  be  bath  left  be  oorer  grooo  afforas, 
But  bathes  his  wings  ia  our  lamenling  tcsis.* 

*  This  did  that  nature's  wooder,  virtno's  choioe. 
The  only  paragon  of  tiuM's  beetling, 
SiriiM  in  words,  angoltcal  in  voice. 
That  spring  of  joys,  that  flower  of  lore's  own  soltiBg, 
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'  Tbo  id«a  i«maining  of  tliOBO  golden  «^, 

That  bcnulv,  braving  beaTons  and  eartli  omlMdiiiiiig, 
Which  after  worthless  worlds  bnt  plaj  ou  stages, 
Soch  didst  thoa  hor  Umg  nnce  dttcribe.' 

iber  proof  that  we  ar«  denting  with  b  distinct  uid  snp- 
;n)«ntarv  poem : — 

'  Oh,  loYo  I  (tlio  mure  mj  niic)  to  it  thou  art 

'  £ren  as  the  moMture  in  rji^.h  plant  that  grows ; 
Eren  ea  the  Htiti  uDt<>  the  itot.cn  grotiod ; 
Bt«q  m  11i6  swMitiKss  tu  the  incurDatd  rono ; 
Even  as  the  ovntro  iu  each  perfect  round.* 

'  To  smk  for  moisturo  in  the  Arahian  sitnd 
b  but  a  loaa  of  labour  and  of  reot' 


'  On  Sofltus*  shore,  Loaudcr's  lat«  resort, 

Horo  hath  loft  no  hkiup  to  guido  her  love.' 


'Tbatt  homo  I  dniv,  as  death's  long  night  draws  on; 
Yet  pvory  foot,  old  thoughts  turn  back  mine  ot««: 
Constraint  nio  gnidof,  as  old  ago  draws  a  Htoac 
AgaicKt  ttio  hill,  which  ovnr-woighty  lies 

'  For  focblo  arniM  or  wactcd  stroogth  to  move : 
Hj  atvPN  aru  backward,  gazing  on  my  losK, 
liy  mind  k  ollM-tiun  and  nir  until 's  r,n\n  Ioto, 
Not  mixed  with  fancy's  cliaS'  or  forttiiui'it  droiut. 

*  To  God  I  leave  it,  who  firitt  f;ave  it  me. 

And  I  her  gave,  and  alie  Tulurnod  again. 
As  it  wan  hers :  so  kt  His  m«rcies  bo 

Of  my  last  comfiMrta  the  esssntial  mean. 

'  But  be  it  wo  or  nut,  tlio  effects  are  past ; 
Her  loTO  hath  end  ;  my  woe  must  over  last.' 

1l»»e  closing  linps  are  singularly  sombre  and  mdsncbolj- 
liare  been  written  by  a  high-spiritnl  man  of  only  forty,  with 
&  slill  bcatini;  strongly  in  his  veins ;  but  they  are  tlinmughly 
U  completely  rharact eristic  of  Kaleigh.  He  is  n  remarkable 
■trnplc  of  the  gloom  which  often  waits  on  the  sanguine  and 
pelul,  and  no  subject  ever  seems  to  rouse  him  to  such  tligbts 
tha<Iowed  eln(|urni%  as  (he  contemplation  of  death. 
t.  St.  John  (i.  i{\)  is  inclined  to  ascribe  to  bim  the 
thorsbip  of  a  paper  written  as  cailj  as  1577,  in  which  wc 
id  the  striking  phrase: — 'Tbc  wings  of  man's  life  are 
Umnl  with  the  feathers  of  death.'  Near  the  beginning  of  his 
listory  of  the  World  '(i,  ii.  5),  he  describes  how  we  *pass  on 
' .  msoy  sighs,  groans,  anil  sad  tbougbts,  and  in  the  end,  by 
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lti«  vrorkmanihip  of  dcrtth,  Rnkli  tbe  torrowfiil  bauneu  ofi  I 
wretched  life;  towanJc  which  wc  «1wrjs  tmrel  both  tlccpci;  I 
and  waking ;  oritbrr  have  llioiw  beloved  companion*  of  bMov 
and  riches  any  power  at  all  to  hold  ui  nay  one  da^,  bjr  tltr 
glorious  prointie  of  vnlettainments ;  bat  by  wh&l  crooked  puk 
■iierer  we  walk,  lliv  same  leadeth  on  directly  to  the  konie  (J 
death,  wboie  doors  lie  ojwn  at  all  houri  aod  to  all  pcmok 
I-or  thii  tide  of  man's  life,  after  it  onc«  tomcth  and  dcclintlh, 
ever  runneth  with  a  prrpvttial  ebb  and  foiling  stream,  bat 
noer  (loweth  again  ;  our  leaf  onrc  fallen  springi-lb  no  nuttn 
neither  doth  the  sun  or  the  summer  adorn  us  a^in  with  ibt 
garments  uf  new  leaves  and  tluwen.'  And  tbe  great  Hiiut; 
closes  willi  thai  invocation  of  death,  beginning,  'O  eloqanil, 
JDSt,  and  mighty  death,'  which  is  probably  better  known  tbu 
any  other  piece  of  Raleigh's  writings,  as  ono  of  the  natt 
faultless  passages  of  prose  in  the  English  langoagr.  niii^ 
ever  may  havn  helpr-d  him  in  his  long  journey  throng  tbt 
arid  deserts  <>f  great  porlioni  of  the  '  History,'  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tltat  w«  owe  passages  like  these  to  Raleigh's  bud 
III  one. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  habitual  tenour  of  his  writiagi  tbu 
several  of  his  minor  poems  bear  the  samo  character,  and  hsn 
been  ascribed  to  'the  night  before  his  death*  b}'  the  oflidou- 
mm  of  foolish  transcribers  who  seem  to  have  existed  for  ibr 
misguidance  of  unwary  editors.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  tbe 
legend  is  partly  true  of  one  small  poem  eight  lines  loog-t  TV 
rest  ail  belong  to  earlier  periods  in  his  history. 

Three  times  his  life  anil  libeny  were  in  special  dsagtt 
Three  times  he  rose  to  the  height  of  this  great  argnmiciit,  is 
language  well  adapted  to  his  circuinstann-s  and  ye&ra. 

1 .  The  first  piece  must  be  again  ascribed  to  the  tine,  or  wm 
about  the  time,  of  his  imprisonment  in  15'J2,  as  it  caa  b 
traced  to  a  .MS.  copy  dated  not  long  after  that  period  ;^  ibiwgS, 
it  is  not  known  to  have  been  printed  bci'ore  liiO^.  It  smmsU 
have  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  contemporarT  notioe.  t 
was  copied,  enlarged,  answered,  and  vilified;  and  later  critics 
have  recognised  some  writers  as  claimants  to  tbo  aadwnli^ 
who  have  only  served  it  as  gypsies  are  said  to  serve  the  cUUis 


•  Tlius  t«r1il«)  Uip  jiieLiw  Kivcn  above,  a  MS-  in  Um  IMiabei^  I. .. 
l-ibmry  dowrllwa  '  Likv  hvriuit  poor  ' — vliioti  wiiii  in   jiriat  ia  UW— m*^ 
Wnltcr  Raluj«'s  liwt  Eljgje';  nod  D  oonplot  In  hia  '  Kiiiiaioa'  is  bH»4eA.'Se*^ 
Jtnli'iRb  on  tlicanulToriiciuidlu  tbeaignt  twfive  h«  ^Iti^.' 

t  ^ii  of  Itie  tig\ii  UupB  an!  now  known  to  bit  tski-a  tfjm  • 
jiriiiliiil  fur  tli«  Dnl  tiio«  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bull™  iu  •  ti[}Mulum  Ati 

t  Vot  urwtU  uf  ddleii.  &>:,.  it  in  mfDoicut  to  ntni  to  the  Bote*  i 
•cieni)  jiiMHsi  ia '  ConrUj  to«W 
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ibe;  have  itoleo.  It  i>  Raleigh's  vork  beyond  a  doabt  His 
name  is  affixed  in  Beyeiul  good  MSS.  It  is  expressly  incntiDCied 
m  tcplies,  ('  make  ansirer  that  rutte  Ratelt/  no  stuiiiacU  cau 
digest,)'  and  the  whole  of  the  controrersj-  which  it  plainly 
■roused  assumes  in  evcrr  part  of  it  that  Raleigh  was  the  author, 
rhr  longer  poem  which  we  have  just  been  considering  repeats 
(be  tones  of  his  more  meditative  miiud.  In  this  piece  there 
Aash  forth  the  keen  and  ptercinjc  shafts  of  his  mnre  haughty 
'<^inper.  The  ;c^niiine  copies  consist  of  thirteen  stauxas  ;  but  as 
tis^  piece  is  well  known,  a  selection  must  suffice  us : — 


1-    'Go.  soal,  tlie  body'a  gtiesi, 
Upoa  a  tbaaklMB  anant : 
Fear  not  to  tench  the  best ; 
Tbo  tniih  Hball  bo  thy 
vamiit: 
Go,  KiDM  I  bmkU  cnnct  die, 
And  give  the  world  tbo  lie. 
!2-    ■  Say  to  tbo  Court,  it  glowa 
And    fliinos   like    roitau 
wood; 
Saj  to  tlie  Church,  it  sliOWR 
What's  good,  aiul  doth  no 
good: 
If  Chnroh  pud  Court  reply, 
Then  givu  them  both  the  lie. 

'Tell  potentates,  tlicj  Uvo 
Actiug  liy  othoru'  netian; 
Not  loved  unless  tbuy  give, 
Not  Btroug,  hut  by  a  fac- 
tion : 
If  poteulat««  reply. 
Give  poteutatca  Ibo  lie. 


C.  '  Tell  zeal  it  wants  devotiou  ; 

Toll  loYo  it  is  but  lust ; 
Toll  time  it  is  but  motion  ; 

Toll  flash  it  is  but  dnst : 
And  wisli  tbeia  not  reply, 
For  thou  mtist  give  tbo  lie. 

7.  '  Toll  age  it  dailr  wasteth ; 
TcU  honour  now  it  att«n ; 
Tell      boauly      how      she 
bkstetli; 
TcU  favour  hoir  it  fidters  ; 
And  a*  they  Hboll  reply. 
Give  eveny  ono  the  lie. 

13. '  And  nhcu  thou  haat,  ••  I 

CoiuuuuuUt]    thee,    dono 
blubbing. 
Altliou^'h  to  give  the  lie 
Deeeires    no     less     than 
stabbing. 
Stab  at  thoo  ho  that  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kiU.' 


2.  The  second  piece  is  generally  entitleiJ  'Sir  Walter  Raleigh** 
Rlgrimage.'  It  was.  printe<!  anonymously  in  1(>04,  at  the  close 
of  Scuhiker's  JMiphanlux,  as  '  the  passionate  man's  pilgrimage, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  one  at  the  point  of  death.' '  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  Raleigh's  authorship  is  amply  sulFicient ; 
and  the  strange  harshness  of  some  phrases  gives  point  an<l  sting 
to  his  retort  to  the  cruel  injiulice  whi<rh  he  had  received  from 
lawyers,  nnd  especially  from  '  the  King's  At[on>ey '  at  his 
Winchester  trial  in  1603.  In  this  case,  too,  an  extract  must 
svlGce. 

■  Ituprialatl  brDr.GtMnttmlSSO.audin  ArWs  'KngUrii  Goroor,' voL  vlL 
n.41»;  IMS. 
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*  Giro  me  m;  sodlop  ali«ll  of  qm«t, 
Uy  eUfr  of  fftitli  to  walk  npoD. 

Mj  Hcriii  of  jo,v,  immortal  diet, 

Hf  bolllo  of  eviration, 
Mf  gowu  of  glory,  ho[H>*ii  tni«  g>g*i 
And  tbiiB  I'll  tnko  tay  pilgrimngc^ 

*  And  wlion  oar  linttlcs  nnd  all  m 
Are  filled  witb  imifiortalitj'. 
Then  tlin  blnwcd  Mitlui  vo'lt  travel, 
Strovcd  mitb  rabice  tbick  an  gnrel ; 
Ceiling!  of  diaiuouds,  Mppbirv  floun, 
High  vnllH  of  oot&I  uid  pearl;  txnran, 
Ftom  tbencs  to  boavco's  bribelcM  Inll, 
Wliere  no  oorruptod  roicoa  brawl ; 
No  cuuauienco  moUon  into  gold. 
No  forged  accuser  boiigbt  or  sold, 
No  OKOae  deferred,  no  vain-apont  jonrooj. 
For  there  Cbrist  is  thi^  King's  altomojr, 
Wbo  plcada  for  all  withoat  dogroca, 
And  Uo  hiitb  nngoU  •  but  tm  fora. 
And  when  tlic  grand  tncWc-niilliun  jurj 
Of  our  nini;,  witb  direful  farv. 
Against  uur  aonU  black  verdioU  giTe, 
Cbrist  pleoda  Ilia  dcntb,  and  then  wti  lire.* 

3.  Then  cajne  long  jcar*  of  weary  imjnitonmeQt ;  tlieotlie 
itntnge  sad  flash  of  energy  in  his  last  disastrous  ro^age;  •»! 
then,  at  lost,  the  end.  In  iKia  caio  wc  ma  v  at  once  acquleice  in 
tbc  coTTectneBS  of  ihv  following  title:  *  Sir  Walter  ftaleig&'i 
vcrsc),  found  in  hi*  IJiblc  in  the  Gatohousc  nt  VVcitmiiuteT:'-' 

'  Even  such  is  tim«,  that  Inkt^s  in  tmst 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  uli  we  haTe, 

And  pays  na  but  with  earth  and  dual; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  graTo> 

WLen  no  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 

Shutf  up  tlio  story  of  onr  days ; 

Bat  from  this  earth,  thi«  grave,  this  dust, 

My  God  shall  rniso  mo  np,  I  trtut.' 

No  one  luu  ever  <li>uhtccl  the  nutlirnlieitv  of  this  solemn  clow. 
It  (Don  became  n-iileir  current,  and  besides  several  printed 
copies,  it  recurs  a^aiD  and  again  in  the  scattered  MSS.  reviewed 
in  ibe  successive  tteports  of  tbe  llistoriral  MSS,  Commission. 
It  forms  an  essential  fcninre  in  our  recollections  of  that  Un 
imnreisive  nif^ht  and  morning,  when,  as  Mr.  Sprdding  ayt| 
*  Never  was   denlh    by  the    public    executioner  ao    completely 


*  A  pUj  on  the  vocd '  uig«l,'  aa  mivaiaic  sliM  a  ooiii- 
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cbcaled  of  iti  victory.' *  In  word*  that  Mr.  SiwJding  quotes 
from  a  coDtcmporary  letter, 'it  leeins  that  be  knew  bvticr  bow 
to  die  than  to  live' 

Tbero  arc  scvvrnl  bvo-pnthE  of  H»lcigh'B  poetry  on  which  wc 
have  no  room  to  entrr ;  tucb  >\»  tbc  couitly  and  ceremoniout 
tributt.-s  he  could  pay  to  other  friends  l>c«idc>  Spcnter,  such  as 
^Kr  A.  CiO)^fe3  and  VV.  Lithgow.  Nor  do  we  detire  to  dwell  on 
Hu  acrid  sarcaBin  wbich  be  could  infuM!  into  an  Epitaph, 
«■  in  the  caicB  of  Leicester  and  Salisbury.  The  fornicr,  say* 
Mr.  Patgrate,  is  in  Kaleigb's  'most  atrabilious  vein.'f  Of  the 
Utter,  King  Jnmcs  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  it  came  '  from 
to  amait  n  ^n,  that  be  hoped  the  author  would  die  before  him.* 
Wc  trust,  however,  that  we  have  giren  sufRcicnt  reasons  to 
establish  our  contention,  that  bit  jMWtry  brings  out  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  man,  displaying  much  of  his  power,  and  marred 
comparatively  little  of  his  weakness.     The  repreaentativr 

ecimcns  which  wo  have  cited   seem   to  ns  to  prove,  that  be 

inif:ht  have  tjikcn  a  high  rank  among  English  poets,  and  even 
claimed  a  subordinate  st^tt  on  the  simr  throne  with  Spenser,  if 
lie  bad  not  been  loweretl  and  distracK-d  by  the  meaner  struggle* 
of  his  life.  The  result  of  bis  less  happy  lot  baa  been,  that  be 
if  genenkUy  regarded,  in  a  literary  aspect,  as  only  one  of  tbc 
leM-im|>orlant  ornaments  of  the  greatest  age  of  English  litera- 
tore;  the  age  when  strength  was  putting  on  the  garb  of  cul- 
tivation, an<)  the  grace  of  form  was  uljusting  itself  to  the 
^^veiopment  of  thought.  Hut  '  of  ibis  age,'  says  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Hbf  its  faults  and  vices,  as  well  as  of  its  heroism,  lie  was  the 
^Dost  complete  representative ; '  %  aitd  his  life  gains  frcsb  light 
from  the  closer  study  of  bis  poetry.  We  can  trace  in  it  the 
proud  isolation,  as  of  '  one  that  srcld  tbc  rising  sun  bath  sought,' 
the  sombre  magnificence,  the  haughty  scorn,  the  acrid  temper, 
ttrhieb  contributed  to  make  him  at  one  lime  'simply  the  most 
tinpopnlar  man  in  England.' §  We  can  see  and  admire  the 
usaterfal  power  and  the  n-sentment  against  injustice  with  which 
he  confronted  his  assailants,  till  bis  unpopularity  was  cbangnl 
to  triumph.  We  regret  his  adulation  of  the  Queen,  in  which  he 
far  out-lopped  the  other  flatterers  of  the  reign.  We  note  tho 
abiding  melancholy,  which  darkene^l  even  his  youth  with  the 
shadow  of  tbc  future;  ami  w«  rcvrrencc  the  lofty  spirit,  com- 
bined at  lost,  wc  trust,  with  simple  faith,  which  carried  him 
over  many  a  wave  of  tniuble,  and  strengthened  him  to  close  liis 
Stormy  cancer  with  the  calm  of  a  dignified  and  Christian  death. 


■  *  liottcn  and  Liru  of  Lunl  EImooq,'  vol.  vL  p.  373. 

Jin  GrMnrt'i '  t^piiuiier.'  >-ol.  ir.  p.  IxL 
Itr.  &  B.  Gntditier,  ■  Uutorjr,'  &c.,  TOL  U.  p.  37<l. 


:f  Ibid.  ToJ.  L  p.  88. 
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Art.  IX. —  1.  John  W^iffe  and  his  £»^/uA  /Vwurwrf. 
B_v  Frornsor  Lochler.  Transluted  bjr  Professor  Lorinrr. 
Li^ndun,  1^S4. 

2.  li'iclift  Place  in  IJitioFy.      Bj  Professor  Montagu  Barrawt. 
London,  ISS:;. 

3.  John  fVidif;  hi*  Doctrine  'and  Work.  By  Chr.  \Vonl»- 
vrortli,  n.D.,  late  Kidiop  ni  Lincoln.     London,  1884. 

4.  JiJtn  IVivBf:  hit  I.'/';  3Yw-«,  ami  Ttachtng.  By  the  Rer. 
C'.inon  Pennington,  M.A.     London,  IfWi. 

h.  Life  of  ff'ifcliffe.  In  'i  voU.  Jo!m  de  H'tfcitffe,  a  Mmo- 
aropfi.  By  ibo  Rev.  R.  Vaughan,  D,D.  London,  liJSI, 
18W. 

6.  Life  of  fVidif  By  the  Rev.  C.  W,  Lc  B«.  LodJod. 
1832. 

7.  I-'atcictdi  Zizanit)ram  Maffislri  Jofiannis  tft/chf.  KHHrihj 
ProIcMor  Stutlc}-.     London,  IS.'JS. 

8.  A  Vntidoffite  of  the  Original  H'orh  of  Jo/ttt  ff'i/ciif.  By 
Profewor  Shirley.     Oxford,  1865. 

9.  TTte  roltwiical  Works  of  JVydif.     2  voli.     Tlut  Tradahadi 
Civiti  Dominio  Liber  Primus,  thi^  De  Erd&ia,  Iht  Sfwiam 
Ecciesiie    Mililantit,    the    Df    lifrntdiefa    ItKarnnlifoe,  ikt  Dt 
CompotitioM  H'nnini».     Mdilt-d  by  the  Wydif  Society.    Lob-    _ 
doD,  l»S.%  1885,  1880,  1887.  ^M 

10.  Select  L'nffli^fi  H'orht  of  John  tVgcliffe.     Edited  by  Tho^l 

Arnold,  M.A.     In  3  rola.     Oxford.  18C9,  1871. 
U.    Vte  iLiifflish  fVorks  of  ffgclif  hitherto  nnprinteJ.     Edited  for 

the  KftTly'Engiikli  Text  Stjciciy  by  F.  D.  Maulivw,     Looikii, 

1880. 
12.  JoaBnis  IViclif  iyiiilofftu,ctim  SufjpkineHto  Triidogt.    Edidil 

Goltbudus  Lvctiler.     Oxonii,  ISU'J. 

THE  intrrvst  xtill  iittaching  to  iho  life  nnd  InI>ours  of  ^riclif 
i*  (bown  by  (be  numerous  works  published  within  tbt 
last  few  years,  Wiclii"  has  frequently  been  misunderstiKid; 
and  those  inclined  to  do  him  Juutoc  have  not  always  been  lu  i 
position  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  cbaractcT  and  wotL. 
'iliey  have  formetl  their  estimate  of  bim  from  the  works  of  hii 
opponents  or  from  works  incorrvcllr  attributwl  to  bint:  ibcy 
bnvo  judged  him  by  the  language  uf  the  Scholastic  Philosopbyt 
Weil  understood  in  bis  day,  bat  now  obscure  ;  by  '  Articlei' 
unfairly  taken  from  bis  writings  by  Synods  or  Councils ;  « 
they  have  had  at  their  serrice  very  small  portions  of  hil 
own  works ;  they  hare  negloctcd  to  compare  one  work  widi 
Another:  the  dates  of  many  of  his  writings  have  been,  liU 
lately,  uncertain;  and  ntteation  has  not  been  given  to  his  pto- 

grcHin 
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■ifMJTg  (feffdapBanL  Dr-  Jmbm.  wbs  vhiCb  his  '  Apalofr  * 
b  leOS,  Dr.  Taaghu  mJ  Mr.  U  Bn,  tbc  uthon  of  tbe  '  LUe 
'  Widtf;*  Ownflor  MuHoebmi  is  tm  'HbtDtr  of  dw 
tVsn  MUaaa  ia  bia '  Hiitan-  of  Luiit  Chri^ 
Hook,  «h»  ba>  cfml  ia  iaUomia^  tbe  Chock 
Jltlaa;  we  fbroae  gr other  •(  tkcae  n«aaas,«r  Aom 
of  iairw^irinn  whninwl  nacc  tbeir  Warn,  bo  luigir 
tiMtwofthj  aBtlnwitiw  on  ibe  nbject.* 

Tbr  bte  PwiJMwr  Skirle?,  at  Ux&ml.  cootribctgJ  w  osr 
knowlcdige  of  Wiclif  hw  »  catelofae  of  hia  vorks  wfaidt  bo 
has  a»eituia«d  to  fa*  gcoBlap,  vitlk  die  date*  of  tike  nus  «b«B 
NBe  ttf  them  «cse  wrinrB,  m  wU  as  bv  aa  ionodactaaa  W  ike 
'pMcicali  Tmnianm,'  or  'Jobs  WkUT*  Twc%'  a  coUcctwa 
«f  ilmeMiHli.  tfe  work  of  T.  N'eCUr,  ol  H'«i<I«n.  WicUfs 
onMOcaL  The  'Sefact  fCagltsh  Works'  hAre  b««it  priateil  bv 
ihr  CiiiTenitT  Pnaa  at  Oxfonl,  and  bave  bcwa  nliwtl  far  Mr.  1*. 
Antolid ;  and  other  Eaflith  works,  oaucictl  br  ^VrauU.  bare 
I  Wea  pabliifacd  bv  Mr.  K  Muthw  for  the  Earlr  EagUih  Text 
Sodet7.  A  fereigner.  Dr.  Lechler.  ba«  alao  vritiea  a  *  Life,* 
■be  Mnb  ckiefl*  of  an  rxaminatioa  of  tfac  BBpnUisbed  l.atia 
iBtBBirii|iri  at  ileaaa.  .\itcr  lb*  death  of  Anae  of  Bobnnia, 
■beviie  of  Ricbacd  IL,  tbcK  a»M— -ripts  were  taken  bf  ber 
fiMawrti  to  that  ooaatnr,  vheie  tber  aid«i  the  Hooaite  aof«- 
ncnt,  ia  tbe  fiftrenth  ceatsry.  A  Gcxaiaa  Professor,  wtsktl^t 
to  lertre  this  intetrst  in  Grrouar,  is  caid  to  be  encs^nl 
of  Caaoa  Pcfmingioo't  *  Life  of  Widif '  into 
a  book  that  the  Eaptess  Kiedeiick  of  GrrmanT 
fbced  ia  tbe  hands  of  the  |Mlliliia  chtgwt  with  ikie 
jtmn  iaatnaioa  of  ber  baiUf.  Tha  ■eairripn  ■«• 
■fterwaids  kept  ia  tbe  Boheniaa  ■»— iliiiii.  aatil  tbe  abofi- 
tioa  of  these  abooi  a  bnndral  nais  ^d  br  Joeeph  IL  Tber 
««>c  ifaea  HaasfeTTHl  to  thr  Inperul  fibrarr  at  Vicaaa. 
Loriawr  pcodacad  oat  of  Dr.  Lerhler't  work  j«tt 
aa  compnan  ike  biogmiihj  of  U'iciif  *ad  hir»  pM- 
ilectaimr  i  in  EosUnd.  and  ■■-^'^■1  it  vtth  rateable  aotea, 
Tbe  WjcUf  f^ocietT  hu  beea  fcanied  for  tihe  patpoM  of  t»- 
noTiag  Cram  England  the  di^nce  of  baring  le&  ia  iBaaasctipt 
ibe  matt  tatportanl  works  of  her  great  earlr  ReAimwr.t  One 
of  Ae   most  raloable  of  tbrae   is  the  *Saianta  ia  Tbculagta,* 


B«nw>,  pp.,  >-<.  M^ J* 


•  A^lr  «X*  tbr  ckia  rf  tkk  SMMt7  M  tk* 
rfia  ■!!>     Th»  ■  LI  itaij  ia  J.  y. " 
rf  ibi  r^ttdiM  sM  n»a«*  Ok 
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containing  bis  Theory  of  Doiniaion,  witliout  wliidi  wc  amu 
fuUjr  ntulerstarul  his  pofiti»n. 

Lcluid,  our  onlv  nuthiint^'  in  the  mnltcr,  gives  two  ■ccoutm 
of  the  origin  mad  birth-plnce  of  Wiclif.  He  bi}-*  that  hit  wu 
born  at  Spretwell,  or  Ipicawell,  a  goMl  mile  froin  Richmoiid  ia 
Yoiksbiie,  and  again  that  he  'derived  his  origia' — 'ori^'MB 
du^il^ — fiDin  the  village  of  WyclifTc,  ten  miles  distoal  fntn 
Richmond.  Aftt^r  much  retearcb  it  spcms  tbnt  Widifwu  bnn 
■  few  vrnrs  befiire  1321  at  Hlpswrll  (rvidMitlv  tbc  ino<len) 
name  for  Ipri-swcll),  and  llinl  he  derived  his  origin  fram,  m 
was  n  member  of,  the  family  of  the  Wvcliffea  of  Wvcliffr,  »lio 
bad  been  settled  in  the  parish  from  the  Nonnan  conqoM. 
Leinnd'a  two  accounts  thus  seem  to  bo  reconciled.* 

W'«  hare  no  information  as  to  VVidifs  early  education,  hot 
as  to  the  enact  time  when  he  went  to  the  Unitvrsity  of  OxfoiJ. 
Dr.  i..c<chler,  assuming  him  lo  have  been  born  in  13^,  ihinlu 
tbat,  unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  mere  bon 
wben  they  entered  Oxford,  be  could  not  hare  gone  to  it  earlMi 
than  1335,  at  the  age  of  15  ;  because  bis  parents  would  itnagisr 
that,  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  WyclifTe  from  tbe 
University,  and  the  danger  of  travcllini;  in  those  days,  he  would 
pass  for  ever  from  their  n>ntrol.  They  would,  therefore,  mit 
till  tbey  bad  pie))aied  him  by  proper  teaching,  to  withsUatl 
the  temptAtiont  of  the  University. 

1'he  common  idea  hitherto  has  been  tbat  Wiclif  went  flrsi  U> 
Queen's  Colleee,  tbat  afterwards  he  was  admitted  to  MertOD. 
that  from  Merton  he  proceeded  to  Halliul,  where  he  became 
Master  in  1361,  and  that  then  be  became  Warden  of  Canlerbori 
Hall.  But  his  connection  with  three  of  these  colleges  bas  bete 
disputed.  The  only  point  on  which  all  are  agreed  is  thai  tf 
Iwcaine  Master  of  BalUol.  If  he  went  to  Oxford  in  1335,  be 
could  not  have  become  a  memtwr  of  Queen's ;  for  it  was  D"' 
founded  till  1340.  Decides,  on  examination  of  the  bomi) 
rolls  at  Queen's  College  shows  that  no  trace  of  his  residenotst 
Queen's  is  to  be  found  till  13<)3,  when  he  occupied  rooms  ia 
the  college.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Oxford  in  various  ym> 
from  13«3  to  13«0. 

We  should   like   to   know  tbc  influcnoct  at  Oxford  whidi 
served   to  mould    his   character   and  to  develop    hU  abilities. 
Mr.  Anstey  in  bis  work,  'Muniment*  Acadcmica,' enables  us  to  a 
certain  extent  lo  trace  them.     He  would  be  obliged   to  attend' 
lecture*.     He  must  at  first  bare  dispensed  with  books,  for 


*  Lunio*  ■  Uk  at  WlnUf.'  Oxfiinl.  IH2I>,  lint  pul>1ulinl  iu  1730,  is  BliD 
woiiaJly  DKral.     Htj  U  KIODE,  lioweter,  iu  (iluaiug  WicIiTs  liutli  in  ISM. 
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were  a  Mstljr  loxary.  He  would  aflcrwardt  repsnt  whit  lie  httJ 
Iraral.  He  would,  in  his  third  ymr,  attend  in  the  Hcboidc  f«r 
the  purpoic  of  t!ikin<;  part  ia  Ihfl  public  dispuUtluni.  The 
omren  of  studj,  thmugh  which  he  had  to  paiBB,  coasiited  of  logic, 
tbetoric,  graminnr,  nnd  nrithmctic.  At  the  end  of  four  yenn 
came  the  *  de term inat inn,'  or  the  exam  initt ion  for  the  dejipreo  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Thi*  name  took  it*  rino  fn>in  the  supreme 
itaportancD  attuched  to  the  science  uf  logic  and  to  dicputnliiins 
in  thoBc  daj-s,  the  candidate  heioK  expected  to  determine  tvrlnin 

aitcstions  which  were  submitted  to  him.  The  studies  for  the 
egrtfc  of  Alnitcr  of  Arts,  which  mij^ht  be  taken  in  three  vears 
from  the  dcgrcw  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  were  geometry,  astronomy, 
music,  and  natural,  moral,  and  melnphyticnl  philosophy.  But 
they  did  not  include  a  knowlell|;c^  of  (irerk.  We.  come  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  fn-ijuent  [nintakL-i  iti  the  writing  of  (iteok 
words  to  be  found  in  Wiclifs  works.  We  have  no  certain  evi- 
dence as  to  his  instructors  in  theology.  I  le  followed  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  University,  and  attended,  first  of  all,  lectures 
on  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  So 
great  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  latter,  that  Bachelors 
and  Doctors  of  Theology  were  required  to  give  lectures,  first  on 
the  .Sentences  of  Peter  the  Lom»ar«I,  and  afterwards  un  Holy 
Scripture. 

Wiclif  was  the  l.ist  giant  among  the  Schoolmen.  I^Ie  associated, 
bowerer,  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  so  closely  with  the  study 
of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  that  he  was  known  as  the  *  Evan- 
gelical Doctor.'  We  see  in  this  preference  for  Holy  Scripture 
the  catise  of  his  aubsequcnt  doctrinal  development.  The  study 
of  the  Scholnslic  Philosophy  would  also,  by  developing  his 
intellectual  powers,  prepare  him  for  his  future  work  as  the 
Reformer  of  the  Church.  We  must  remember,  likewise,  in  con- 
nection  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  the  high  honour  conferred 
on  ihe  successful  students  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy.  A 
^neral  returning,  crowned  with  laurels  from  some  well-fought 
battle-field,  waa  not  received  with  greater  honour  than  the 
student  who  came  off  victorious  from  the  combat  in  the  Schools. 
Wictif  would  thus,  as  the  most  distinguished  student  of  that 
philosophy,  gain  great  induencMt  with  bis  contem|iornrIes,  when 
he  catne  forward  to  oppose  first  the  abuses, and  then  thedo(;mas, 
of  ihe  Church  of  Rome. 

Dr.  Leehler  conjectures,  that  Wiclif  went  to  Balliot  because  it 
was  founded  by  the  noble  family  of  Balliol,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
not  far  from  Wiclif's  birth-place;  and  because  two  Fellows  of 
Balliol  were  presented  to  the  parish  by  John  Wyciifle  of 
WyclilTc  as  patron.      If  this  supposition  is  correct,  we  might 
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suppose  liial  bia  Teaidcnce  at  it  bad  bcH-n  contlnunus,  if  we 
not  been  confronted  with  nn  entry  at  Mciton  in  1358,  tlint 
VVicUr  waa  Btrward  nf  tlir  wnrlc,  which  implies  that  hr  was,  u 
Dr.  Shirlor  Ktnlr«,  a  Fellow  of  considerable  standing.  Dr. 
Lorimcr  gives  us  the  infonnntiun  from  a  memorandum  among 
the  archives,  that  Wiclif  was  certainly  Master  of  BallioJ  in 
May,  13fl<).* 

After  the  completion  of  his  ncadomicnl  course  he  rcrnkinfd  at 
Oxford,  enRaj^od  in  the  unostentatious  ditchargr  of  Unirerntv 
duties.  From  several  passages  of  his  writings,  wc  gather  thai 
he  gave  lectures  with  great  success  nn  logic  and  philosophy. 
We  cannot  go  into  this  {tart  of  bis  work,  till  all  his  pliilusophia] 
treatises  have  been  prinle<l.  At  present  we  hare  before  uj  only 
the  *  De  Compositione  Hominis,'  lately  published  by  the  Wyclif 
Society,  conBisliofr  probably  of  lectures  giren  befonr  At 
University  in  136(>,  which  were  written  down  by  some  scboUr 
who  hetiTx)  them.  This  work  could  not  have  been  much  inter- 
ruplr<)  after  bis  appointment  to  the  living  of  Fillingtiam  is 
l.Hli],  when  he  n-signcd  the  Mastership  of  Balltol,  for  we  lioil 
from  an  entry  in  the  epis<;iipal  register  at  Lincoln  in  ISfiS, 
that  the  Bishop  gave  bim  leave  of  absence  from  bis  paTith 
for  two  years,  that  be  miffht  devote  himself  to  bis  studies 
sit  Oxford.  Some  time  between  13t>7  and  1^74  he  became 
Doctor  of  Theology,  and  could,  if  be  pleased,  open  a  hall  ttoA 
give  lectures  to  as  many  as  chose  to  come  to  him. 

A  few  dales  and  names,  nhtnined  from  parchment  rolls  witb 
some  diflicully,  and  statements  made  by  himself  and  ntben, 
with  the  inferences  from  them,  alone  enable  us  to  trace  him 
during  this  period.  An  inference  may  be  fairly  dniwn  from 
the  following  statement  of  Walsingbun,  the  Chronicler  of  Si. 
Albans,  under  th«  year  1377. 

'  About  the  Mamo  droo  aroio  tn  Iho  Univcisilj  of  Oxford,  n  corlaLO 
Northenunan,  called  Maatcr  John  Wiotif.' 

A  division  into '  nations '  prevailed  during  the  middle  ages  iti  tbe 
Universities  of  Europe.  In  Oxford  the  division  was  into  tbr 
Noitbcrn  and  .Southern  'nations.'  The  Northern  'nation' 
inciud<>d  generally  the  .Scots  Bn<t  those  who  lived  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  the  Soolhcm 'nation '  the  Irish,  the  Welsh, 
and  those  who  lived  in  ilie  South  of  Fngland.  So  fierce  wu 
tbe  antapionism  between  the  parties  that  they  often  distutbnl 
the  public  peace  by  their  bloody  fights  in  the  streets.  On  on* 
occasion,  as  Wood  informs  us,  on  the  election  of  a  CbaDcell<>r< 
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(ootbeni  party  fomd  (bcir  wty  into  St.  Muy's  Charcb, 
kicking  uul  oidgvlliag,  uid  tcmvl;  wonadtitf;  those  of  the 
N'orthcm  putj  opptxwl  to  the  CbBarellor  frum  .MerbMi  CoUc^ 
trbom  tbe  bnuer  put;  bad  select«iL*  'I'bew  fig:hts  do  not 
tcpRscnt  mere  frmj*  at  dixpaln  of  voun^  mea  *il*x  n  carouir. 
bat  iinportuit  reli^ioos  or  political  pflociplcft.  We  find  that 
Ibe  ralsUDce  to  the  P»p»cy  came  from  the  Northern  party; 
■while  the  Soatbem  party  wete  ita  supporter*.  WicHf,  at  a 
INortbemman,  had  made  commoo  catua  with  the  Northern  party, 
|Uh1  had  thus  brcome  aaimaled  with  that  spirit  which  led  bbn 
[toitMMl  forward  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
imlepcndmce. 

\Vtcli(  was  supposni  for  many  centuries  to  have  been  the 
Wanlea  of  Canterbury  Hall,  and  to  have  been  dismissed  from 
it  by  Archbishop  Lao^bam  in  favour  of  the  monks.  Bat 
in  1^1,  Mr.  Cianbope  made  the  discovervi  that  a  John 
jMFjclwe  was  the  Vicar  of  Ma^field,  in  Sussex,  from  1361  to 
PVO.  Now.  as  it  was  certain  th.-tt  the  Reformer  was  never  Vicar 
olMavfirld,  nnd  that  the  Viror  of  Mnylirld  was  never  Muter 
of  Bslliol,  the  question  arose  whether  the  Vicar  might  not  hare 
been  tlie  Fellow  of  ^fertoo,  and  the  Wnrden  of  ('anterburv 
Hall.  A  cantruversy  on  the  subject  was  carried  on  for  some 
time,  in  which  the  late  Professor  Shirley  took  a  prominent 
part.  He  wrote  a  long  note  in  '  Fascicnli  /iianionim,'  in 
which  be  endrnronrs  to  prove  that  Wyclyre  of  Mavfield  was 
the  Fellow  of  Mi-rton,  and  the  Warden  of  (.'antcrbury  Hall. 
Dean  Hook,  folluwii)^  him,  wrote  in  his  'Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury': — 'Canterbury  Hail  has  a  place 
in  history  from  i«  coonection  with  the  great  Reformer,  John 
Wiclif,  -1  notion  which  is  now  exploded.'  He  added  in  a  note, 
*  I  asstunc  it  as  a  fact,  now  admitted  by  all  who  have  examineil 
the  «nhj«:t,  that  the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  is  a  distinct 
person  from  the  grr^t  IlefoMner.'t  A  strong  argument  against 
that  view  is  supplied  hy  the  'Chn>nic>m  Angliar,'  one  of  the 
(iriginal  chronicles  of  the  jHTiwl,  in  the  series  of  chronicles  and 
memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  (he  middle  ages, 
brought  out  under  the  direction  of  the  blaster  of  the  Rolls.  '  ll 
contains,'  as  Mr.  Thompson  of  the  British  Museum,  who  dis- 
corerc<l  and  edited  it  in  1874,  stales,  -an  important  detailed 
history  of  the  close  of  Edward  III.'s  and  the  beginniiig  of 
Kichanl  il.'s  reign,  wliich  is  now  printed  for  the  first  lime,  ami 
has  hitherto  been  considered  lost.  In  it  occurs  the  following 
passnge: — ■ 


•  Wood's '  Hutorj  and  Antiquitiu  of  Osfurd,*  vol.  i.  p, 
t  Hook's '  Live*  of  Uic  Aicbbisliopa,'  roL  a.  p.  158. 
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'  Tbo  Dnkc  (Jokn  of  GkiuiI)  Iuu)  takvu  tu  but  pirtj  a  ocrUia  61(9 
thcologinn,  a  real  fighter  agoiust  Gud,  nfau  for  Eunj  yam  in  iSi 
UcKi>oIs,  in  nil  liix  mK  1i<w1  opposed  tlui  Cbnreli,  tcurdtiM  At*  muniA} 
iUprived  hij  llf  ArMUhop  of  CanUrbmy  of  a  etrtain  bailee  m  dt 
ljniviir»ilg  "f  Oxford,  of  (t/iiVJ  )t«  %t<u  ttnjiMlg  Ihe  SntnmlMmt. 

Dean  Ilook  thought  that  this  charge  ought  to  be  tlUprorol, 
tecauBP,  fts  he  cays,  the  disproof 'frrcs  the  Reformer  flora  At 
Buspicion  that  his  violence!  against  Komv  originated  in  pn> 
sonni  feeling*.'  We  think  that  loo  miicli  iinj^orlance  bu  wen 
BttneFied  to  the  charge.  We  iball  find  that  nil  his  changes  i4' 
opinion  nerc  the  result  of  conscieniiuiu  conviction.  The  Ii|hi 
slowly  and  steadily  increased  in  brikhluess. 

Wiclif  resided  in  Cantorbaij  linll  from  13t>5  to  l.'tGT.  Ilii 
ejection  in  tbo  latter  year  tnarks  the  commeneemem  of  a  on 
vn  Id  bis  life,  lie  had  made  n  high  reputation  as  a  Bchoolonn. 
But,  if  lie  UmI  ronrmrd  his  attention  to  the  scholastic  plulo- 
sopliy  ntid  similar  subjtrcts,  lie  would  hnve  shared  the  fait  id 
John  dc  (landuno,  Mnrsilius  of  I'lulua,  and  others,  wbo  bait 
long  been  forgotten  by  the  world.  VVe  have  seen  that  bii 
intellectual  powers  bad  now  been  developed.  He  was  ikat 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  years  from  13KIJ  to  1378,  wliich  »e 
may  call  the  political  period  of  his  life,  and  for  the  woik  of  Ac 
last  six  years  of  bis  life,  which  served  to  prepare  the  waytirl 
(he  emancipntion  of  bis  fellow-countrymen  from  Uieir  Bpiritiu]} 
tbruldom. 

His  political  career  is  one  step  in  that  pro^'ssive  deirelap- 
menc  which  had  been  to  some  extent  overlooked  before  &• 
Lechlcr  called  attention  to  if.  If  we  are  right  in  supposing  ri» 
party  contests  between  the  Xorthem  and  Southern  '  natiom'  I" 
lin»e  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  world  commonly  imagine, »« 
may  find  in  them  a  genn  of  hit  patriotic  ardour.  That  ariout 
ajijx-nrs  strongly  in  many  of  his  unpublishtrd  works  amoi^  ibr 
\  ienna  manuscripts.  VVe  bad  known  indeed  from  the  piiblkso 
tion  of  Lewis's  '  Life '  in  1720,  that  Wiclif  hud  made  the  ttv  ul 
England  a  subject  of  study,  in  addition  to  the  cnnon  ami 
Koman  (nw.  In  tbe'Dc  Cirili  Dominio,' pubiislied  in  li^ 
by  the  Wyclif  Society,  be  distinctly  prefened  the  English  lai 
lo  Ibe  canon  law.  When  the  unpublished  manusciints  m 
before  us,  we  sbnll  see  that  he  was  quite  familiar  with  tbr 
invasions  of  England  by  Uritons,  Snxons,  and  Xormans;  (b>I 
he  often  speaks  of  Augustine,  '  the  Apostle  of  the  EngUib'; 
that  he  often  refers  to  the  later  Archbishops  of  Cantmiory. 
especially  Thomas  a  Becket ;  that  he  frequently  speaks  of  ant 
kings,  as  Kdward  the  Confessor,  and  John  ;  and  that  he  inen> 
tjous  Kl.igno  Charta,  lo  which,  as   he  writes  in  the  *  De  Cirili 
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'oroinio'  (ii.  c.  5),  moRnrch  and  nobles  mutt  render  absolute 
pbedience.  We  sbxW  see  l(>i>  ihnt  be  does  not  Inkc  the  intcrcit 
vf  a  mere  studpnl  in  these  subji-rts  ;  but  of  one  who  wm  full  of 
seal  for  the  civil  and  reli^jious  liberiies  of  bis  fellow-countrj-- 
incn  ;  of  one  who  matt  have  witnessed  with  pte&surv  tbe  establisb- 
bnent  of  the  n'gblt  of  I'arliniRcnt  in  llie  reign  of  Edward  III., 
(Kad  the  development  of  our  Conttitution  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Comraoni. 

Wiclif  was  born  a  few  yearn  Iwfore  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
f  Edward  III.,  and  lie  died  seven  jears  after  its  clote.  During 
many  years  of  lUia  rei^n,  England  was  at  the  zenith  of  her 
glory.  The  victories  of  Crecy  and  of  Puiciiera,  and  the  exploits 
of  the  Black  Prince,  have  shed  an  imperishable  glory  upon  her 
»rins.  la  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Btetigny,  concluded  in 
1360,  otHNthird  of  the  kingdom  of  France  bad  been  ceded  to 
>KngUnd.  The  existenur  of  this  kingdom  within  a  kingdom 
was  very  (calling  to  the  pride  of  the  French.  The  King  of 
France  determined  to  exert  every  effort  to  cast  oil"  the  baled 
joke.  He,  therefore,  asked  the  Pope,  who  resided  at  Avignon, 
•nd  who  was  a  mere  tool  in  his  hands,  to  demand  the  payment 
of  the  Arrears  of  tribute,  which  John  had  imposed  on  England 
when  he  knelt  in  abject  submission  at  the  feet  of  the  imperious 
iPandulpb.  Edward  had  never  allowed  it  to  be  paid.  Tbe 
jPope  now  demanded  the  arrears.  The  demand  was  ill-timed. 
iTbc  patriotic  feeling  of  England  rose  very  strongly  against  a 
'Frcncli  Pope.  The  result  was  that,  in  1361],  the  Parliament  in 
itpiritetl  language  refused  to  impose  on  Knglanrl  this  badge  of 
'an  ignominious  bondage. 

'  The  occasion  was  important,  as  it  was  the  means  of  bringioe 
H'iclif  forward  on  the  political  stage.  An  unknown  doctor  of 
itheology  had  challenged  him  to  show,  that  the  King  had  not 
forfeited  the  kingdom  because  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  condition 
bo  which  it  was  held.  VViclif,  in  hit  reply,  does  not  seem  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  refers  his  opponent  to  the 
(Opinion  given  by  seven  peers  in  the  Council  of  Temporal 
jUords.  We  cannot  deny  that,  at  first  view,  there  is  some  ground 
f(>r  tbe  assertion  of  Dr.  Lechler,  that  Wiclif  heard  these  speeches 
ks  a  member  of  Parliament*  In  one  of  the  Vienna  manu- 
acripts,  the  *  De  Ecclesia,'  lately  printed,  he  remarks  that  the 
bishop  of  Hochctter  had  told  him  under  great  excitement,  in 
^pen  silting  of  Parliament,  that  the  propositions  which  he  had 
t  forth  in  (controversy  hail  been  conilemned  in  the  Papal  Court, 
e  here  refers  to  •  Parliament  held  in  137U  ;  but,  if  Wiclif 
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were  0.  niini)b<:r  of  this  PnTtinniriil,  lie  inaj'  baire  bc«n  n  memba 
of  tlic  Parliiimi-nt  of  l.'tOG.  XUv.  fact  liiul  hU  uame  diics  nut 
occur  in  tlie  liit  of  Mngisiri,  aummoned  u>  auv  Patiianwni 
during  this  period,  seems  to  settle  tbe  point  of  aetaal  ineinhR- 
shipi  lie  mav,  however,  h&vo  been  summoned  to  altcod  tb 
King's  Council  in  1376,  wbcn  tbe  Bisbop  of  Kochestcr  duiIp 
this  attack  upon  liim.  It  i*  tileo  quite  possible  that  be  mi; 
havr  atlend<-d  I'arlintnenl  on  Kprrial  occnsions. 

Pr.  1^'rlili^r  niid  Dr.  Shirley  ncct^pt  tbe  sututAnce  of  Ik 
sp«M.i:hes  of  tbe  seien  lords,  given  in  the  tmcl,  ks  an  exnct  tcjct- 
aentation  of  tbe  arguments  on  the  occasion,  and  Dr.  Shirlrr 
calls  it  'tbe  earliest  instance  of  a  report  of  a  Parliamenan 
debate.'  *  Dut  this  seemt  doubtful,  esperiallr  as  some  of  tb« 
sentiments  are  crelusivcly  Wiclifian.  Wc  find  here  eiprenti! 
the  opinion  of  Wiclif,  thnt  the  Pope  may  fall  into  mortal  tin. 
which  only  men  of  the  boldt^st  minds  had  liegun  to  entertun: 
that  Toluntnry  poverty  i«  incumbent  on  the  clergy;  tlint'it'u 
tbe  duty  of  the  Pope  tn  be  a  prominent  follower  of  Christ,  >f>l 
that,  as  Christ  refused  to  be  a  possessor  of  wuri<)ly  domiiuM, 
the  Pojic  is  bound  to  make  the  same  refusal.'  We  see  then  tbe 
nse  of  this  tract,  in  enabling  us  to  discover  bis  progrwrire 
development.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  deny,  that  MW 
speeches  may  hove  formed  the  groundwork  of  this  tract,  <n 
must  At  the  same  time  maintain,  that  Wiclif  made  (bcoi  Ibr 
▼chicle  of  opinions,  which  he  was  not  bold  enough  to  cxpms  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career. 

We  have,  in  the  history  of  tbe  last  two  j-ears  of  the  reign  «f 
KdwMti  HI.,  a  great  confusion  of  religious  ami  political 
teresis.     The  Parliament  opposes  John  of  GaunI,  the  sod 
Edward    HI,,    who    agrees   with    Wiclif   in   condemning 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  in  advocating 
exclusion  of  cixlcsiastics  from  all  share  in  the  administratiH  ■>' 

Kublic  aflairs.  The  opposition  to  the  Church  had  for  a  tJsK 
ccn  successful.  All  ecclesiostic-al  property  had  been  hilheto 
regunled  as  sacreil.  Hut  in  13T1,  a  heavy  lax  was  Uiil  1>> 
Parliament  on  all  lands  which  bad  passc<l  into  uiuitmaia  siacc 
the  twentieth  year  of  Kdwaid  I.  mclif  in  a  passage  lirom  • 
sermon  in  the  *De  Civilt  Dominio,"  preached  before  tic 
University  of  Oxford,  which  Dr.  Shirley  assignB  to  I37I, 
expresses  his  approval  of  the  course  taken  by  ParltauHOt-t 
Kut  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  no  protection  for  tie 
Commons  as  long  as  William  of  Wykcliam,  and  other  Bilfcwp<» 
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tvi»ytd  the  iIesUDi(?3  of  the  couDlry  asMinUten  of  Sute.  Tho 
Kiug  ii»tcnnl  to  the  prayer  of  Parliament,  and  tlbiiiiued  the 
ecclvtiMtics.  Th**  movement  was,  boHflver,  pramature.  The 
Itihy  wen:  tciirccly  as  ;ct  lit  for  the  highest  offices.  In  live 
yeiut,  till-  iiitliop  of  ^t.  David's  became  tbc  clerical  chancellor. 

TliU  failure  did  not  improve  the  position  of  affairs.  The 
Papal  exactions  and  appniprintioii  of  livings  continued.  Kat 
th«»e  Tci'oiras  might  wait  till  tlll^  leading  men  in  this  country 
had  done  a  duty  of  pitramouiit  iiiiiwrtanw.  'I'hi-  evil*  which 
were  the  subject  of  complaint  were  the  profuse  ex]>enditure  of 
tltc  Court,  the  ustu-ious  loans  obtained  from  private  persons,  and 
oilier  stuindnlous  financial  transactionx.  Tbe  iafamous  AUc« 
Ferrers,  the  King's  mistress,  was  also  by  unlawful  means 
obtaining  enormous  n-mlih.  Xow  John  of  Cisunt,  in  order 
that  he  ini){hl  hold  the  reins  of  power  by  her  means,  had  given 
bis  sanction  to  this  (Corruption  and  profuse  cx[>(-ndituri.-.  He 
was  unpopular  also  ou  account  of  his  divustrous  failure  in 
France,  through  bis  iueupacily.  A  magnificent  English  army, 
after  a  marauding  march  through  France,  bad  perished  from 
(amine  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
and  all  the  con<]uests  of  Itngland  in  France  but  Calais  had  been 
wrested  from  her.  Another  cause  of  the  fwliiig  against  him  is  to 
be  found  in  the  dr^roit^l  .-ttlnrhinent  of  the  nation  to  the  I'rince 
of  Wales,  'i'tie  latter  had  gratifi<»l  llieir  passion  for  military 
glory.  He  was  remarkable  also  for  his  affability  and  courtesy. 
Tbc  people  felt,  from  the  progress  of  his  disorder,  that  they 
would  soon  be  called  on  to  bend  in  anguish  over  his  tomb.  But 
they  knew  that  his  son  ought  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors.  Now  .John  of  Gaunt  was  credilcd  with  the  design 
of  di^priving  him  of  his  paternal  inheritance.  Hence  his  un- 
popularity. 

The  people  and  their  repn-sentatives  could  noC,  therefore, 
associate  themselves  with  him.  The  ecclesiastics  under  William 
of  Wykcham  placed  themselves,  with  the  consent  of  the  King, 
at  the  bead  of  the  *  good  Parliament.'  The  Commons,  though 
they  objected  to  the  employment  of  ecclesiasltcs  as  ^linisters  of 
Stntit,  joined  them  because  they  saw  thai  this  was  the  only  means 
of  removing  the  abuses  in  the  Cwuit  ami  Government.  Tlie 
Parlianient  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  repress  (rorruptinn  and 
m«l-administration.  Wiclif  may  hare  exercised  some  influence 
on  this  Parliament.  We  may  see  it  in  a  petition  presented  by 
the  Commons  to  the  King  in  l!i77,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  usurpations  of  the  Pope  are  the  cause  of  the  plagues  and  the 
poverty  of  the  kingdom.  This  thought  often  occurs  in  the 
Vienna  mannKripts,     13ul  Wiclif  could  not  heartily  sympathize 
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with  the  Parliftmcnt.  He  could  not  aiiociiite  wilb  the  Biabopi, 
brcansc  he  had  always  oppa^nl  their  wealth,  pomp,  and  Iuxutt 
— the  Uble  piled  with  custly  viands,  the  jewelled  milrc,  and  tlw 
gorgeoua  tvAtc — and  bad  advocated  their  escltiBion  from  olBcct 
of  State.  He  would  gladly  have  secured  economy  id  the  Stale; 
but  he  could  not  forsake  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  bis  only  hope 
of  a  pennaDent  reform  in  the  Church. 

The* good  Parliament'  proved  a  failure.  V«ry  soon  ibei* 
was  a  citangi:  of  mt^nsuir!*  and  of  men.  After  the  death  of 
tlie  Prince  uf  Walet,  in  .lum^  IHTt>,  the  Duke  of  LaDCauler  wai 
restored  to  power.  On  the  22nd  of  September,  Alan  of  Barltj 
was  sent  with  a  writ  to  Oxford,  to  summon  John  Wicljf  to 
London.*  John  of  Gaunt  hoped  that  Wtclif.  who  was  a  ban 
leader  of  men,  would  aid  him  with  the  Parliament,  manjr 
members  of  which  were,  like  himself,  opposed  to  the  Papal 
claims.  Rut  it  must  be  reinembrrnl  that  this  was  merelT  a 
ludiliral  alliance.  A  man  of  unblemished  character,  Like 
Wiclif,  could  not  work  heorlily  with  a  profligate  and  vtoknt 
man  like  John  of  GaunL  Dut  he  made  common  cause  wilk 
bim  because  he  knew  that  be  was  a  strong  man,  and  that  Iip 
could  aid  him  in  bis  desperate  struffgle  with  his  adversariei. 
The  Bishops  saw  their  opporlnnity,  and  were  determined  t« 
have  their  rt-vcngr.  Ttiev  would  strike  at  John  of  Onunt  thn>Q|k 
Wic'if.  Couitenay,  IHsliopof  London,  lummomKl  him  (o  appear 
before  the  Archbislioji  at  St.  Paul's  Calbedtal.  Dr.  Shulcy 
observes : — 

'How  entirdy  the  meaning  of  the  protrMntion  was  political  may 
bo  gathered  from  the  total  umituiiiiu  in  the  ortiolea  of  aocnsatioB  it 
all  matters  not  hutriug  ou  thv  quuatiou  of  the  hour  ....  The  ol^itrt 
of  the  proeecntion  was  to  prudaiu  to  the  world  that  soeicty  wa« 
dangered  by  the  political  priitoipleb  nbieb  John  of  Qattnt  was 
in  pnetice  against  tho  Church.'  f 

This  explanation  ia,  to  some  extent,  correct.  I3nt  it  does  n' 
appear  to  conlnin  the  wholi^  truth.  The  writer  of  (he*  Chrontcna 
Anglitr'  enables  us  to  see  that  VViclif  may,  in  defending  John  of 
(iaunt,  have  expresHtl  opinions  which,  by  a  subtle  casuistry,  iht 
bishops  may  have  iortnt«d  into  heresy.  He  lells  us,  that  \Viclif 
'  denouncnl  the  Papnl  power  of  excommunication  ;  and  asieit«<), 
that  no  king  or  secular  lord  could  give  any  thing  in  perpeniiiy 
to  the  Church.'  He  menlions  some  curious  facts,  which  arc  ne* 
to  historv.     We  learn  fiom  him,  that  Wiclif  was  occasionally  s 

*  DoTan,  •Isanaa  t/t  (ho  RxetMiaer,'  p^  200,  lasted  hj  Stnbbs,  ■  CtAnitnUNat 
llljtwy.'  *oL  II.  p.  471. 
f  •  I^Mde.  Ziaaa.,'  p.  sxviL 
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pmcber  in  the  pulpits  of  London,  and  tliat  lie  roust  have  spolfcn 
out  &■  boldly  in  the  capital  of  the  kingtiom  as  in  the  diapuia- 
tiona  in  (he  University.  He  admits  that  Wiclif  has  many 
•dmirers,  and  he  cloex  t»  in  the  folluiTing  words: — 

*  Many  great  lords  of  tli«  realm,  or  more  rightly,  I  should  call 
fbfoa  doTils,  embracod  his  mod  doctrineB,  and  they  hardened  hiin  in 
Ub  «fli>rt  to  blunt  th«  sword  of  BL  I'cter,  aorl  protootcd  htm  with  tho 
aecnlar  arm.  lest  tliat  samo  sword  thonld  cut  him  off,  Ho  drew  aftur 
bill  many  citimns  of  Londoa  into  the  bottoDdess  pit  of  error.  Ho 
*u  an  «)oqiiQnt  man,  and  protonded  to  hwk  doirn  on  worldly  poaae»- 
dooB  as  things  transitory  and  Sooting,  in  comparison  with  the  thiuga 
of  etonu^.  II«  over  ran  fn>m  clinroh  to  ohurcb,  and  scattered  lua 
■Bad  liw  in  the  cars  of  vety  many.'  * 

Wc  see  then  here  that  hit  influence  with  the  LortU  and  the 
citizens  nxpliiini  the  importance  which  John  of  (launt  nitnrhed 
to  his  .-(xxiitani--e.  VVe  learn  uls<)  here  for  the  first  time,  tliat  the 
Bishops  were  led  to  take  action  ag^ainst  VVicIif,  not  so  much  by 
his  quiet  teaching  at  Oxford,  or  his  jud^cnts  ^iten  to  the 
King  and  Parliament,  as  by  his  eloquent  sermons  against  the 
Cbarcb  in  the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  as  their  reason  for  being  urgent  with  the  Archbishop  on 
the  subject. 

We  need  not  describe  Wiclirs  appearance  with  John  of 
Gaant  nt  St.  Pnul's.  We  know  that  he  escaped.  Hut  this 
dangerous  enemy  must  not  be  left  to  himself.  The  Bishops, 
therefore,  asked  Gregory  XI.  1o  give  them  bis  powerful  assist- 
ance. Five  Dulls  issued  against  the  great  controversialist 
exposed  him  to  a  danger  fn>m  which  it  seemed  impossible  for 
him  to  escape.  The  King,  the  Royal  Princes,  the  chief  nobility, 
and  the  University  of  ()sfiirO,  were  all  to  be  employed  as 
instruments  of  the  vengeance  of  llie  hierarchy.  Tlial  the  bolt 
fell  harmless  at  his  feet ;  that  the  death  of  the  old  King 
invnlidaied  one  of  the  Dulls;  that  (he  University  of  Oxford 
treatr*!  another  wilh  contempt  ;  that  the  citizens  of  London, 
iriili  whom  be  had  again  become  popular  since  their  treatment 
of  htm  at  St.  Paul's  when  he  appeared  as  the  ally  of  John  of 
Gaant,  aided  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  saved  him  from  Arch- 
bishop Courlenay  at  Lambeth  Palace — all  these  are  mottcrt  of 
common  history. 

lo  the  paper  which  he  presented  to  Parliament  containing 
his  answer  to  the  charges  against  him,  we  find  a  passage,  which 
gives  us  the  opjMiTtunity  of  a  correct  statement  of  his  views  as 
to  endowments,     *  It  is  lawful,*  be  write*,  *for  kings,  in  cases 
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limited  bj  law,  to  take  sway  the  tctnporalitiri  froiD  dc^yuMa 
who  habitually  sbutc  ihcm.'  The  cxprcuinn  *  in  c*xk*  liiiul«d 
by  law  '  shows  ihtit  he  dope  nnt  mlviicnttf,  a«  some  hnvtr  suppuwd, 
indiscnminnlc  omfiscntion,  Wcihall  better  understaud  Widifs 
feelings,  if  ne  reineiiibcr  that  he  labi>ur«d  to  sbow  tbal  endow- 
mrnls  nere  held  in  trial  fur  the  sjiiritua!  ioteTCtts  of  mankind ; 
sad  that  they  ure  liable  to  forleituie  by  sucb  an  abaiidonmrnt 
of  duties  as  would  defeat  the  end  for  which  they  were  gircin. 
He  saw  plainly  that  the  obligations  connected  with  this  trust 
bad  not  been  fulfilled.  His  spirit  was  stirretl  within  him,  when 
he  found  that  the  endowment*  of  the  Church  went  to  enricb 
foreign  ccclesiastir-s ;  that  ihi-  I'opi;  openly  sold  tlie  benefice* 
of  I'lngland  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  thnt  siiuuny,  worldli- 
ne»,  and  immorality  prevailed  nmouf;  the  clergj'.  Thus  wc  see 
how  it  was  tliat  he  was  led  to  iiddicss  vehement  appeals  to  tbt 
ruling  powers  to  cleanse  the  polluted  &anciuary. 

In  referring  to  Wiclif's  '  Theory  of  Dominion,*  wc  must  slate 
that  the  publicists  maintained  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Kmpire,  the  moiinrclisof  Europe  were  subject  totbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  Kmperur,  and  that  to  bitn  bi^longed  the  stlJK^■ 
macy  in  tempoml  matters,  which  tlicy  endeavoured  to  wrest  fnrio 
the  hands  of  the  Pojie.     But  the  Eiii{>trur  was  ill-fitted  to  bear  the 
honour  thus  thrust  upon   bicn.     (le  possessed  only  a  Domtosl 
auttiorily  in  Kuro{ie,  e3pc<::iftlly  since  the  day  when  the  Einpeiar 
Frederick  II.  was  beaten  down  in  hiscondiet  with  tlie  Pojie.   But 
some  one  must  occupy  his  ]>lace  us  the  chief  lord,  from  whom  all 
property  and  authority   must   be  held  both  io   England  ami 
the  other  countries  of  Europe.     Wiclif,  following  Fitz  Ralph, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  asserted  that  God  is  the  lord  froni  whon 
every  man  holds  his  possessions ;  that  He  alone  really  has  the 
dominion  ;    ihiit    He  assigns    it    or   rather  power,    in    *-»riiHB 
portions  to  men,  which  they  forfeit  if  iher  fall  into  mortal  sin; 
and  that  they  arc  bound  to  render  to  HJm  dutiful  service.     The 
whole  Theory  is,  in  fact,  feudal  in  its  couceplioii.   The  condition 
on  which  men  hold,  as  it  were,  in  fief  from  God,  is  obedience 
to  Mis  commandments.     The  ecclesiastical    system    has   been 
carefully   built    into    that    feudal    frame-work.       Thus    Wiclif 
settles  the   old    ilisputc    between    the    I'opc    and  Emperor,  by 
abolishing  both  as  tlie  fountain  of  jurisdiction. 

This  Theory  is  thus  stated  in  one  of  his  works  "  : — 

*  God  is  and  lias  dominion  over  all.     Each  man  is  baanden  in 
degree  to  servo  Uod;  and  if  ho  doeti  not  rundet  tliia  Mu-rice,  be  is 
l«rd  of  goods  of  true  title,  for  ho  that  stauduth  iu  grace  i>  Iho  trm 
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lonl  of  tbingg,  And  vhoever  biletli  I7  deftult  of  gnieo,  bs  &lloth 
vbort  of  tlio  right  title  of  tLat  wliidi  1m  oocupiutb,  ftud  luulccth  him- 
wlf  nnfil  to  haTO  the  gifti^  of  God,' 


I'We  might  Aasilv  bring  forwanl  pnsiai^c  after  pnsiage  from 

is  wrilingt,  showing  tli.-it  this  Thoory  iliil  not  in  nis  own  oati- 

inatidn  nfTuirt    tliD    legal  jiiisKMtidn   of  ]>ri>pi'rtY,  an<l    that    he 

userls  the  duty  of  ubedtoiic^  e.vca    lu   wirkrtl    rulers.     That 

duty  of  obedience  is  expressed   in  the   nppnntntly  im^vcrmt 

phraw,  'God  must  obey  (lie  devil.'    lie  is  usiiitr  the  esaggcratcd 

uncage  of  the  Schools,  uid  means  that,  as  Christ  minittcrrd 

to  Judas  Iscariot  when  Satan  had  taken  possetsioti  of  Him,  as 

He  suhmitird  Himself  to  Satan  on  the  mount  of  lemptatioit, 

so  w<>   must  submit  to  those    rulers  whose  moral    conduct   we 

strongly  rondtimn.     He  asserts  the  same  duties  ns  to  property 

uid    ubisliencir    in    the    following    p«s.ig)?    in    hi*    tract,    *0f 

Servants  and   I^>rds': — 'Same    men  slander  poor  priests  with 

this  error,  that  servants  or  tenants  may  lawfully  withhold  rents 

or  service  from  their  lords  when  their  lords  are  openly  wicked 

their  lirin^.'     In  answer,  it  is  stated  that  *  Men  are  charged 

God  by  I'eter  and    Paul  to  be  thus  subject  to  wicked  lords, 

and  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  paid  tribute  even  to  bealheii 

perors.'      Similar  patuges   may  be   found  in   the   tivatisc 

•ijeren    Deadly  Sins,'  and   in  'Great  Sentence   of  Curse 

:  pounded.' 

(Ve  think,  then,  that  il  is  clear  that  Wiclif  did  not  intend  to 

nse  this  Theory  for  the  disintegration  of  soeiety.      lu  bringing 

it  forward,  we  believe  that  he  was  animalol^hy  the  hi)>hest  and 

purest  patriotism.     He  and  other  men  of  thoughtful  minds  were 

^^pcoming  deeply  impressed  with   the  conviction,  that  •  ^at 

^^kinciple  was  at  stake.     His  object  was  to  oppose,  as  strongly 

^^n  possible,  the  claim  of  the  I'opc  to  exercise  supr<-me  control 

^    in    the  body   pi>1it!c.     The    matter   has    been    well    stated    by 

■Ar,  Shirley  in  the  '  Faseic-uU  Zizantorum': — 

1^^  '  Tho  doctrine  of  the  Bofonnor  wa*   that  tlio  sovoieiaBiT  tlins 

I     dainutd  hail  tusTur  been  dolegatvd  to  any  luan ;  that  G<A  baa  wottvd 

j     ObIj  portiouM  of  itumiiiioii,  particular  lido,  so  to  speak,  U>  luwll.    And 

I     if  any  one  wuto  to  he  li«ld  tu  bu  Christ's  vlcor  upon  oarth— a  (enn 

which  ho  did  not  refute  to  apply  to  the  Pope— the  titio  was  equally 

upplieable  to  thi:  tcmjioral  a*  to  lite  spirituiJ  cliiuf.     Tho  King  was 

the  iniuUter,  the  \-ifsa  nt  Ood  in  tilings  temporal,  and  was,  therefore, 

as  mnelt  bound  by  hix  titScv  to  aeo  tliat  tem)Hir(i]  goods  were  not 

wailed  or  miaapplied  by  tho  clergy,  as  the  olorgy  were  to  direct  the 

ritnal  tlbin  of  the  King  ....  One  step  more  and  Ihe  ouUine  is 

The  Pope  and  the  King  are  indeed  atipremo  each  in  their 
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dopuimcflit,  but  wtirj  CbrUtion  man  holdN,  aol  indeed,  id  cliief,  bat 
jct  ho  hold*  of  Gml ;  nnd  tba  fiiiiil,  irKToniblo  k]>]M«1  ia  Iberdbn, 
to  lliti  Court,  not  of  Rmnc,  but  of  Hunvon.'  * 

Thui  then  we  see  tlint  bis  object  was  to  remove  Ibe  founda- 
tion of  a  fnUe  and  danKerout  tbeory.  The  explanation  jwt 
given  enables  us  (he  better  to  understand  the  position  whicb 
H'iclit'  assumrd  when,  as  vre  have  seen,  hv  asserted  that  the 
badge  of  a  dcgriuling  rniienliigc  should  not  again  be  imposed  oa 
England  ;  tltat  no  Itnlinn  priest  should  '  tithe  nnd  toll  in  our 
dominions  ' ;  and  when,  Mlvnncing  farther  than  (be  Hubenstso- 
fens,  and  his  cun temporary,  the  I'^upentr  Lewis,  the  Bavarlui — 
who  contended  only  for  the  autonomy  of  the  State  in  pureljr 
civil  afiair» — he  maintained  that  she  bad  a  perfect  Hgbt  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  nflairs  of  the  Church,  when  she  can 
render  bet  inor«  subservient  to  the  high  and  Lol;  purpose  for 
which  she  was  originnlly  eMnbilsheil. 

At  Ibe  trial  at  Lambeth  in  February,  1378,  Wiclif  wo* 
not  charged  with  departing  from  the  doctrines  of  (be  Church; 
he  had  merely  denounced  the  usurpations  and  corruptioDS  of 
ibe  Papacy.  His  indignation  bad  been  increaseif  by  his 
visit  to  Bruges  in  1374,  as  a  member  of  (he  CominusiMl 
appointed  to  Tcmonstrn(e  ngainst  (be  sppropria(ion  of  livings 
by  [he  Pope.  If  he  had  died  at  this  time  he  would  DOl 
have  rendered    those  vast   services   which  give  him   an  over- 

f lowering  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  bis  fellow-couotrymeo. 
iu(  he  was  now  to  concentrate  his  iittenti<Hi  on  the  dogmas  of  tlw 
Church  of  Rome.  ^Ve  have  an  intimation  of  the  coming  change 
in  (he  speeches  of  the  Lords  as  to  the  tribute  ;  nnd  in  his  defence 
at  Lumbeth,  in  which  be  astaiU  the  whole  system  of  absolutiofi 
and  excommunication,  and  calls  on  the  laity  to  exercise  their 
private  judgment  in  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  tbeir  spiritual 
guides.  We  have  been  reminded  of  bis  love  for  Scripture  at 
Oxford.  Before  1378,  as  we  find  from  hi*  Krmont  among 
the  Vienna  manuscripts,  he  preached  against  the  traditions  of 
the  Church,  and  carefully  studied  Holy  Scripture  for  the 
explanation  of  bis  ditliculties.  We  leani  that  he  rcrognijred  its 
nnramount  authority  in  all  his  exhortations  and  instruct  inns. 
VVe  find  also,  from  his  writings,  that  he  had  an  amoxing 
knowledge  of  it.  Thus  we  ace  the  origin  of  his  doctrinal  de- 
velopment. He  was  now  to  make  an  appeal  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  nf  Rome.  For  that  apjieal  bis  education 
at  Oxford  and  his  political  straggles  liad  preporcd  him.      He 
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■was  now  to  lend  the  way  to  that  Munlt  on  the  Church  of  Rome, 
<in  the  issue  of  which  wric  suspcndrd  the  (pirilual  destinies  of 
many  milli'int  of  hi«  frl low-countrymen. 

After  13iS  the  eni-rgies  nf  VViclif  were  concentrated  on  a 
reformation  in  doctrine.  No  doubt  this  development  is  due 
primarily  to  the  stu<ly  of  tlie  Scriptures ;  but  the  sehisin  in  the 
Papacy  was  the  meuns  of  Otreetin^  his  thoughts  to  the  lubject. 
He  had  already  maintained  tliat  the  Pope  mi^^ht  fall  into  tnortat 
sin,  that  he  might  err  in  Judgment,  that  bis  office  is  not 
necessary  for  the  ends  of  salvation,  and  that  he  held^'ure  bumaiiO 
nnd  not  jure  dii-ino.'       But  he  would  not  attack  the  Papacy  as 

:uch  in  its  essence.      He  would  only  resist  it  in  its  attacks  on 

le  State    in  matters  of  finanre  or  of  civil  jurisdiction.     He 

oulti  not  impugn  the  prerogative*  of  the  Pope,      He  was  rery 

far  from  casting  olT  bis  allegiunce  to  him.     This  is  justly  dis- 

Ic^ished  as  the  first  stage  of  his  opposition  to  the  Papacy.t 

In  August,  l^iTS,  the  French  cardinals,  who  were  provoked  by 
the  reforming  >:eal  of  Urban  VI.,  and  were  anxious  to  rctoin  the 
Pap.-tl  Ct>urt  at  Avignon,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  him, 
and  elected  a  rival  Pupc,  itohert  of  Geneva.  With  this  step 
bffgnn  the  Papal  Schism,  which  lasted  forty  years.  VViclif,  with 
the  rest  of  Englaud,  at  first  recognixed  Urban  VI. ;  but  at  the 
end  of  1378  he  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if  Urban  should  fall 
into  evil  ways,  the  Church  sbouhl  dispense  with  both  Popes 
altogether.  When  Urban  began  to  excommunicate  bis  rival, 
Wiclif  cast  olT  bis  allegiance  to  him,  nnd  decided  on  remaining 
in  a  position  of  neutrality.  Tliis  is  distinguishcHl  as  the  sccotvd 
stage  of  his  opposition  to  the  Papacy.}  He  very  soon  found 
that  to  br  neutral  was  an  imnossibiltcy,  and  that  hi>  must 
altogether  break  away  from  the  Pope.  In  this,  the  third  stage 
of  his  development,  he  becomes  more  decided  in  his  langu.tge. 
When  he  saw  two  Pones  wandering  about  Europe,  anathcmntiz- 
ing  one  another ;  when  he  saw  Bishop  Spencer,  of  Norwich, 
girding  on  bis  armour,  Ringing  wide  bis  standard  to  the  winds, 
in  the  name  of  one  Pope  invading  the  territories  of  those  who 
supported  the  rival  Poiie,  the  cup  of  bis  indignation  became  full 
to  the  very  brim.  'Hie  V'ieuna  manusctipls  now  enable  us  to  trace 
btm  ail  he  ascends  from  one  to  another  stage  of  opposition  to  the 
Papacy.  Thus  bis  attacks  become  more  intelligible.  He 
gradually  reaches  the  climax  when  he  stales,  as  we  have 
heretofore  known  from  the  'Supplement  to  the  Trialogus,'  tlia*. 
both  Popes  arc  ' monsters,  incarnate  devils,'  that  'the  Pope   is 

*  !f««  Mm  '  Do  V«rilata  Snmo  t!eri)>lum '  nnd  the '  Dc  Civili  DoDuaio,'  iitKilftI 
b}'  L«oh1u',  p,  313,  ftnm  the  Vitniia  luanuscriiiti. 
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the  fountnin  And  origin  of  all  tke  wickedness  in  Ibe  Ctitirch,  onil 
thst  he  i*  rcry  Antichrist.' 

\Vc!  must  now  refer  to  Wiclii's  celebrated  contest  witb  ttit 
Mendicant  Oiders.  Ilirbard  Fitz  Ralph,  Arcbbijhop  of  Arau);h, 
bad  carried  on  a  conflict  with  them  for  many  years,  anil  had 
arraigned  them  before  the  Pope.  Tho  grencral  opinion  bitberta 
has  been  that  Wiclif  continued  this  conflict.  Mr.  Lc  Bm  in  hit 
'Life  of  Wiclif,'  write* :—' Nothing  seems  belter  aicertaiiKd 
than  the  fact  thai,  about  the  year  13*)(J,  he  n-as  notorious  for 
standing  foremost  in  that  warfare  which  had  for  some  time  been 
carried  on  vigorously  ng»inst  iho  Mendicant  Onlers.'  Thi* 
opinion  owed  ils  origin  to  Anthony  Wood  and  Lewis.  Dr. 
Shirley  was  th«  first  to  discover  that  this  must  have  been  an 
error.  Itcfcrring  tn  the  statement  made  by  William  Wudeford, 
one  of  Wiclifs  cnniemporarics,  that  he  had  never  interfered 
with  them  till  he  bad  been  publicly  nssnilnl  by  ihem  as  to  ibr 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  but  bad  since  frequently  nttnrlce«l  (hem, 
be  «l»«-rvcs  : — 'Of  iho  story  which  connects  bim  with  Ibe 
coHtmversies  of  13fi0.  we  are  unable  lo  trace  the  growth  ;  it  !i 
implicitly  contradicted  by  contemporary  authority,  and  receires, 
to  say  ibe  least,  no  ssaction  whatever  from  the  acknowledged 
writing  of  the  Reformer.'*  He  was,  however,  unable,  liroin  ibr 
want  of  information,  to  do  more  than  prove  a  direct  negative  M 
the  tradition. 

A  cureful  examination  of  the  Vienna  manuscripts  has  enabled 
Dr.  Lechler  to  discover  the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  cri- 
dcnce.  This  is  one  of  the  great  services  which  be  has  rcodertd 
to  students  of  Wirlif  literature.  He  shows  us  that,  so  Ui 
from  opnosin^  the  Mendicants,  Wiclif  entertained,  at  fifst,  a 
favourable  opinion  of  them.  Thus  in  one  place  h«  writes 
that  be  considers  that  tlu'  Holy  Spirit  hod  inspired  St.  Fraocil 
and  St.  IX>minic  with  the  idea  of  eslnhlishinf*  their  Orders,  in 
order  that  they  might  ettm  a  refunn^iiion  in  tlic  (ihurcb.  liiii 
view  is  corroborated  by  the  monk  of  St.  Albans  in  the '  Chronicne 
Anglitp,'  tho  contemporary  authority  already  referred  to.  He 
writes;  'Ho  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tnonki- 
pnssessioners,  but  that  he  might  more  easily  deceive  the  people^ 
clave  to  the  Orders  ol  the  Mendicants,  approving  their  poverty, 
and  estiilling  llieir  )>erfection.' 

We  see  then  that,  fur  »  lime,  Wiclif  mig1il]make  common 
cause  with  the  Mendicant  Onlers.  But  at  length  be  came 
forwatd  as  their  uncompromising  antagonist.  Lechler,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  cjuito  right  when,  following  Wndefonl, 
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he  vrrit«*  that  hv  (]i<]  not  begin  the  attack  till  he  was  !n  thn 
thick  of  the  conflict  ax  to  the  Sacrament  of  tho  Altar.  On  the; 
contrary,  be  matle  a  fierce  mixlaught  on  the  I'mis  in  tlx!  tract, 
'  De  Officio  Pastorali,'  the  dslt-  of  which  nuinot  be  1at«r  than 
V.ilS.  But  wo  can  hare  no  doubt,  when  w<!  fiDil  liim  placing 
their  hcrwy  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  in  the  front  of  bis 
accDsations,  that  this  controversy  had  ]e;reatly  exa*[>erated  hint 
against  them.*  We  think,  howeTer,  that  h«  was  indignant 
against  ihcm  chiefly  becauxe  to  thent  had  been  cntrustr<l  the 
administration  of  the  funds  for  the  cruinile  in  Flnndrrs  on 
behalf  of  Urban  V'l.,  and  beoau»e  ihev  were  thn  most  clTtrcltve 
iostmnients  of  the  absolutism  of  the  Papacy.  This  burning 
indignation  against  them  seems  to  lie  concentrated  in  the 
somewhat  fanciful  epithet,  *Caun,'  written  for  Cain,  which  he 
now  constantly  applies  to  tbetn.  The  word  is  formed  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  four  Orders,  the  Carmelites,  Augustinians, 
Jacobites,  and  Minorites.  Tlie  idea  senms  to  tie  that  as  the 
binod  of  Abel  cried  against  (.'.-tin  from  the  ground,  so  the  blood 
of  the  »ouls  which  they  bad  inuntered  bears  constant  witnatt 
against  them  before  the  throne  of  Eternal  .Justice. 

fficlif  now  came  forward  as  a  Reformer  in  doctrine.  He 
Attacked  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  With  the  aid  of 
Scripture  he  had  carefully  studied  the  subject,  especially  since 
the  Papal  Kcliism  gave  him  freedom  of  action.  In  the  sunimer 
of  1381,  he  published  twelve  short  thews  on  it  in  the  Schools 
at  Oxford.  He  at  oner  roused  opposition  in  the  University. 
The  officers  of  the  Chan»!llor  were  sent  to  him  with  a  mandate 
to  desist  from  instruction  in  it.  They  found  biro  propounding 
his  views  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  beautiful  Augastinian 
monastery.  Wadham  College  stands  on  its  site.  VVielif  at 
once  declared  tliat  neither  the  Chancellor  nor  his  eoUeagties 
conld  refute  his  propositions.  He  appealed  to  King  Richard. 
John  of  Ci;iuiit  mine  down  to  Oxford,  and  told  him  that  the 
King  could  not  listen  to  his  appeal.  H'iclif,  however,  presented 
an  und.-tunted  front  to  the  adversary.  He  could  no  longer 
S[>eak  on  the  subject  inf)xford,  but  he  could  educate  the  public. 
He  published  his  tmct  called  the  'Wicket,'  expressed  in  strong 
nervous  English,  which  had  a  rapid  circulation  over  England  ; 
and  his  celebrated  confession,  the  *  Dc  Sacramento  Altaris.* 
He  proudly  ends  the  last  with  these  memorable  words:  'I 
bi'lieve  that  in  the  end  the  truth  will  contjuer.' 

The  publication  of  these  theses  at  Oxford  was  the  commenoe- 
meut  of  that  great  religious  revolt,  which,  though  checked  for 
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n   time,  bmke   out   vith   incrcasiN)  vialiMine   in   tbe  siilemib 
cenlurv,  and  robbed  the  Pope  of  one-  pruvinou  nftur  anotlier iif 
his  sptrlliial  empire.     It  has  hct-a  compared  to  Ike  nailing  up 
of  Lutlicr"s  tiiPtPK  n^ifinit  Indulgences  to  tlie  church  door  »t 
Wittrnlirrg.     Hut  VVieUf  «t  this  time  occupied  a  more  difficull 
and  dangerous    pusilioii   than    Luther.     Frederick    of  Saioay 
wu  a  far  more  efTcctiro  defender  than  John  of  Gaunt,    Tbe 
former  carried  off  Lather  from  his  adversaries,  and  buried  him 
in  the  Wartburg,  in  the  gloomy  rcce«e«  of  the  forest*  ofThtt- 
rin^in.     John  of  Gaunt  was  quite  willing  to  support  Wiclif 
when  he  madt-  his  attack  on  the  wiralih,  pomp,  and  luxury  of 
the  clerg}-,  hut  he  would  not  supjMrt  him  in  his  aitnck  ontbr 
dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  gradual  preparation  had  bm 
made  ia  German)-  through  the  ages  for  the  attack  on  dogjOL 
From  father  to  son  the  sacred  fire  had  been  transmitted.    Taolcr, 
Gerard  Gnw>tr,  an»l  the  Bmlhers  of  ('ommon  Life,  ThoiUM  a 
Kempis,  John  of  H'esel,  John  Wrssd,  and  others,  including,  u 
we  shall  M^e,  Wiclif,  had  prepared  the  waj  for  I.uther  by  Icadioe 
men  from  a  reliance  on  outward  obs(-rvances  to  the   inwanland 
spiritual  life;    and  by  asserting,  that  the  intercession  of  tbc 
A  irgin   and   saints   is  of  no  use  to   the  unrepentant  sianer. 
Erasmus,  too,  prepared   the  way    for  Luther    by  an   imptortil 
version  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and   by  a  better  tran^IitSiui 
into  Litin  ;  by  pouring  the  shafts  of  ridicule  on  the  monks  md 
clergy,  and  hy  atlarking  the  dogmas  of  the  I'npacy  in  his  gnrrr 
works.     In  Luther's  time  many  were  to  be  found   in  nil  Uadi 
who  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacr. 
But  no  one  had  prepared  tbe  way  for  WicUrs  ntUck  on  die 
doctrines  of  the  Church  in   England.     He  owed  his  views  to 
the  prayerful  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the  wTitinn 
of  ihe  best  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  especially  ». 
Augustine.      William  of  Ockham,  Kichnrd  Fitz  Ralph,  Arf- 
bishop    of    Armagh,    and    e»prrinlly    Grosictrste,    Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had    lifted  up    their  voices  against    the   Mendtcaols. 
or  one  or  more  of  the  following  abuses  and  corruptions— the 
temporal    power   of  (he    Popes,   the  simony,   the   usury,  the 
venality,  the   worldliness.  the  vices  and  crimes   of  tJie  Court 
and  Church  of  Rome.      But  ihey  did  not  assail  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  P.ipacy.      Wictif   stood   alone  against   England 
in    arms.      The    people    opposetl    him,    for  they    shrank   from 
doclrinnl    innovation.      The  clergy  nppose<l    him,  because  he 
denied  them   the  power   of  working  a    miracle  which   p!ac«l 
Ihem   in   their    own    estimation    far  above   the    highest  and 
mightieit  of  this  world's  potentates.     We  admire  Luther  when 
we  see  him  tossing  the  Papal  Bull  into  the  dames,  and  perhaps 
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some  think  of  that  fa<^ro  in  the  Cireek  tragetlj,  who  declared 
ibfft  if  Ibe  boh  of  Jupiter  were  to  fall  at  bis  feet,  be  would  still 
rush  into  the  heat  and  soreit  part  of  (he  battle.  We  ought, 
therefore,  much  more  to  admire  Wiclif,  wlien  we  cootlder  the 
frreater  dangers,  the  greater  difficulties,  which  be  was  calted  oo 
to  encounlcr. 

SiHin  alter  the  memorable  events  just  described,  occurred  in 
138!  that  terrible  insurrection  among  the  peasantry,  one  of  the 
most  portentous  phenomena  in  history.  It  spread  like  a  con- 
flagration among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Wiclifs  enemies  at 
once  attributed  it  to  his  supposed  revolutionary  principles.  But 
the  absence  of  the  accusation  from  the  articles  omciallj  charged 
against  Wirlif  seems  to  ns  to  settle  the  question.  We  may, 
thCTX^fore,  believe  Wiclif  when  he  calls  it,  in  his  treatise  '  De 
Riasphemia,'  'a  lamentable  conflict,'  and  must  attribute  the 
rebellion  to  the  determination  of  the  people  to  sliake  olT  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  to  obtsda  the  liberty  which  was  tbeir 
inalienable  birih-rigbt 

William  Courtenay,  Archbishop  of  Canterbur)',  was  one  of 
those  who  bad  a  strong  dislike  for  Wiclif.  He  summoned  a 
Council  in  the  Convent  of  the  HIackfriars,  near  Ludgate,  on 
May  19,  1383,  for  the  purpose  of  conilcmntng  him.  An 
'  earthquake  which  interrupted  the  proceedings  terrified  every- 
one but  Courtenay,  who,  with  ready  wit,  exclaimed  that  the 
e»Ttb  was  purging  itself  from  noxious  vapours,  foreshowing 
that  the  Church  must  purge  itself  from  heresy.  He  found, 
however,  that  he  must  rely  on  the  arm  of  the  State  to  give 
effect  to  the  decree  which  the  Council  had  pronounced  against 
Wiclif.  The  decree  which  he  obtained,  directing  the  sheriflk 
to  imprison  (he  heretic  preachers,  was  nothing  more  llian  a 
royal  ordinance  to  which  he  had  persuaded  the  King  and  the 
I  Uouae  of  Lords  to  give  their  assent.  I(  was  not  '  as»cn(ed  to ' 
'  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Courtenay,  foreseeing  that  for  this 
reason  a  remonstrance  would  be  mude,  oblnincd  from  Richard  II. 
an  ordinance  or  patent,  giving  the  Bishops  power  to  incjirccrate 
tbe  preachers  in  their  own  prisons. 

The  bolt  first  fell  on  the  Uni^-crsity  of  Orford."  Robert 
Rugge,  the  Chancellor,  was  n  strong  partixan  of  the  new  opinions. 
He  was  supported  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Hereford,  and  by  Dr.  Philip 
Repyngdoo,  who  had  made  common  cause  with  WicHf.  Arch- 
bishop Courtenay,  having  heaid  (hat  PhiUp  Repyngdon  was  to 
preach  at  the  cemetery  of  St.  Frideswidc  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christ!,  and  that  the  fear  was  entertained  that  he  wotihl  allude 
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to  Widir*  ili)gir;>,  iMUiil  n  commmioD  to  Voter  Stokn,  the 
Cariiiclitr,  lo  jiubiisti  before  tlie  sermon  tltc  sentoDcc  oi  con- 
tlemnation  of  Wiclifs  opinions.  The  Chuiccllur  was  sXraid  lo 
oppose  CourtoD&y,  but  he  adopint  an  cITcctunl  tncaos  of  de- 
feating his  objoct.  As  he  knvw  that  Stoki^x  wns  a  timid  mu, 
he  plaved  on  his  fears.  Rugge  parailed  the  strrcts  witli  a 
hundred  men  in  eomplcte  armour,  summoned  to  protect  tbr 
Chief  of  the  Univenitj-,  who  declareil  himself  in  danger  frooi 
the  Friart.  Tlie  consequence  was  that  Peier  did  not  renioic 
to  obey  the  Primate,  and  ihst  Repj-ngdon  delivered  bis  sprnmi 
probably  to  a  crowded  audionco. 

The  Chancellor,  hovrcvcT,  kept  up  the  appcaranee  of  defereact 
to  the  Archbishop's  mnndale.  He  fixed  a  day  on  which  -Stokn 
and  liepyngilon  Khould  dispute  in  the  8<'hc>iil*.  Hut  when  Slofctt 
was  preparing  t»  defend  the  exiiting  order  of  ihinfc*,  he  liMked 
up  and  saw  Ix-foni  him  twelve  men  la  complete  armour.  Tbr 
result  was  that  Stokn,  panic-stricken,  went  to  Lambeth  ibi: 
night,  and  told  the  Archbishop  that  ho  did  not  dare  to  extcait 
hit  commission.  The  Chancellor,  apprehensive  of  the  contt- 
qncnces,  followed  him  to  Lambeth.  He  was  c>ni)etnne«l  for 
eontumacy,  and  was  obliged  to  beg  panlon  on  his  knn-*,  wiuca 
was  only  given  on  condition  that  be  should  not  alhiw  any  out 
to  leach  in  the  University  the  doctrines  condemned  by  >W 
Synod.  W'bea  be  wax  told  lo  search  the  colleges  and  haili  £)r 
suspected  persons  and  to  publish  the  condemnation  of  VVidifi 
views,  he  said  that  be  could  only  do  so  at  the  risk  of  his  life- 
'  Then,'  said  the  Archbishop, '  the  University  al*<)  fosters  bcrtsy.' 
Rugge  WHS  strongly  censured  on  bis  return  by  the  party  "ili 
which  lie  had  acted.  In  order  lo  regain  their  lavour,  br 
suspended  M<-nry  C'nimp  from  teaching,  because  he  called  tbr 
WicliRtes  '  heretical  Lollards.'  This  name,  uf  uncertain  orifiiu 
began  now  to  be  applied  to  them.  Crump  lodged  a  comnUint 
against  Rugge  wilb  the  Archbishop.  The  latter  immediately 
procured  an  order  under  the  great  seal,  directing  the  Chancellor 
and  FriM-tors  to  make  an  inquisition  for  the  disciples  of  Widif, 
and  Herefoid,  on  pain  of  (he  forfeiture  uf  the  privileges  of  IM 
University.  The  members  did  not  dare  to  resist  ibis  invasioiH 
of  their  privileges.  They  might  stand  out  against  au  Arch- 
bishop,  but  thev  bowed  before  the  'divinity  '  which  'dolh  hedge 
a  king.'  The  University  suspended  llcrefonl  and  Ropjnj^no, 
who  appealed  in  vain  lo  John  of  Gaunt.  The  end  was  that 
Itepyngdon  snd  others  recanted,  Hereford's  recantation  iru 
deferred  for  several  years.  Thus  CViurlcnay  was  suctreMful 
in  his  crusade  against  Wiclifism  in  Oxforrl.  Ilut  bj*  iiiuuph 
was  gained  at  tlie  expense  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Uuivi 
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ntf.  The  Wtdifite  ptaty  bad  sttiOictl  the  prccioua  remains 
of  ancicRt  geoiui,  not  on  nn-ount  of  the-  '  thoughts  (hat 
breathe  uid  wonla  that  burn '  in  (hu  works  uf  tliocr  masters  of 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  sonp,  who  havo  shed  an  undying  glory 
on  thr  age  and  country  in  which  they  lived  ;  but  th.it  ihpy 
might  strengthen  their  intellectual  powers,  and  be  hotter  cnablwl 
to  peneverc  in  the  lovcttigation  ol  troth.  The  victorious  party 
might  have  iiuule  ute  of  the  same  matcrtaU  for  th«  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  they  would  not  do  lo,  on  account  of  tbrir  association 
with  tbo«e  whom  they  hiwl  crunhcd.  The  result  wat  intellectual 
imbecility  throughout  ibe  University.  Tbu«,  then,  Oxford 
(uflercd  at  the  hunds  of  Courtenay  and  bis  party,  until  ut  length, 
at  the  time  of  the  Heforinntion,  she  broke  her  fetters,  and  onue 
more  stood  in  the  van  of  the  great  movcmcDt  against  ignorance, 
error,  and  superstition. 

But  DOW  Widif  himself  was  called  to  account.  In  obedience 
lo  a  summons  he  appi-ated  before  a  Provincial  SyntKl  in 
St.  Frideswtdc*s  Church,  at  Oxford,  on  November  IStb,  l.'i82. 
The  fact  of  his  appearance  has  been  called  in  question,  but 
Knighton  is  so  minute  in  his  details  that  it  docs  iu>t  appear 
that  any  doubt  can  be  entertained  on  the  subjvcL  Some  have 
asserted  that  he  delivered  to  the  judges  a  retractation  ;  but  it  is 
an  historical  fact,  that  no  sentence  was  passed  upon  him 
reoairing  it.  I'hose  who  pretended  that  he  bad  made  it,  were 
obliged  to  put  forib  the  Knglith  Confession  to  be  found  in 
Arnold's  'Select  English  Works,'  in  which  Wiclif  expresses 
bis  rejection  of  Tmnsubstantiation,  while  afBrming  the  real 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacred  elements.  The  note 
ofdeGancc  to  bis  adrcrtarics  rings  out  more  loudly  afterwanls 
in  all  bis  works,  but  especially  in  his  cvlebmted  'Trialogus,' 
written  at  some  time  in  the  two  years  before  his  death.  He 
writes:  'Oh,  that  all  could  sec  how  Antichrist  and  his  instru- 
ments condemn  sons  of  the  Church  !  Truly  aware  1  am  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  may  for  a  season  be  trampled  under 
foot ;  that  it  may  be  overpowered  in  high  places,  and  even 
sopprcsseil  by  the  threateninga  of  Antichrist;  but  I  am  sure 
thai  it  will  never  be  extinguished,  for  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away,  but  my  wonl.-i  shall  not  pass  away.* 

He  went  forth  unscathed  from  that  tribunal.  The  probability 
is  that  the  Bishops  who  sat  on  it  were  afraid  of  seizing  him, 
because  they  trembled  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
members  of  which  they  had  made  their  enemies  by  the  high- 
handed manner  in  which  they  had  dispensed  witli  ilieir  C4>nsit!nt 
to  a  Statute  of  the  realm.  He  now  retinid  to  his  parish  of 
Lutterworth,  tn  Leicestershire,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
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hy  the  Crovrn  In  1374.  Me  had  previoaily  held,  ai  we  han 
(laled,  the  living  of  FillingbaiD,  in  Lincolnshirr,  which  be 
resicned  in  136^  on  his  appoimmcnt  to  the  living  of  Lsd- 
carshal),  in  BackiDghnmshiic.  VVc  havr  no  rcconi  of  hit  wotk 
in  connection  with  ihrsc  two  part*hr>.  Daring  tlie  (int  liz  nr 
«!vcn  years  after  his  appointment,  hi-  ilividMl  his  time  betweni 
Lutterworlli  nn<1  Oxfrnd.  Afterwards  his  only  absence  from  H 
was  when  he  nppeared  at  Oxford  in  1.182. 

This  town  is  an  object  of  inleiesi,  because  his  in<!iiaibeiKj 
was  si^alized  by  that  higher  doYolopmcnt  and  by  those  servicw 
which  have  made  him  the  benefactor  of  bis  native  coanti;- 
Lutterworth  was  for  four  years  the  scene  of  those  Hercul<*a 
labours  which  began  in  1378.  We  are  disposed  itt  first  to  be 
incredulous,  nlien  we  hear  of  work    which  seems    bcjooi' 

limits  of  human  ability-     Uut  modern  research  has  con     

the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  Dr.  Shirley's  calulogue  coattln 
a  list  of  ninety-six  Latin  works,  and  sixty-fire  English  wori^ 
of  a  dcrotionaJ,  theological,  and  philosophical  character.  Of 
those  works,  forming  a  large  number  in  the  list,  in  which  &e 
attacked  Romish  doctrine,  the  greater  pnrt  issncd  from  llii 
par*»n.-igc  at  I.uttt-rworlh.  Most  of  his  tracts,  written  in  tfnr 
tnellsb,  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the  English  people  sfier 
he  left  Oxford,  belong  to  these  latest  years  of  his  life.  *Uii 
not,'  as  Professor  Shirley  writes, 

'  by  hiH  translation  of  the  Bible,  rcmarknblc  as  that  work  is,  tbt 
Wiclif  can  1)0  jaclg«d  as  a  writer.  It  is  in  his  original  ITMU  ttal 
thu  oxi{uiait<j  ]>atbos,  the  kecu  delicate  irony,  the  tDanly  panriM  of 
hiH  jtliort  iivrvous  eeulences,  fairly  oninntu'tiTr*  tho  wcaneas  of  thi 
uitfurinetl  laugusgo,  and  ^va«  us  Bugtitib  wliidi  cannot  be 
witiiout  a  fecltug  of  iU  bcauly  to  this  hour.'* 

VVc  cannot  gi?e  the  same  praise  to  his  Lalinity.  It  is  Inuc 
eren  when  compared  with  that  of  such  of  his  predecessors  as 
Ockham  ;  there  is  n  wide  gulf  between  it  and  that  of  St.  Thotnss 
Aquinas.  Many  of  liis  Latin  works  were  published  dnring  the 
(ast  six  years  of  his  life.  We  are  astonisb<H]  when  we  sc«  wodc 
after  wort,  tract  after  tract,  coming  forth  from  his  parsonage,  in 
which  he  inveighs  ngainst  the  vices  and  crimes  of  tlic  Bishopi 
and  clergy  ;  or  discusses  the  duties  which  men  owe  ta  (tnA  or 
to  each  other ;  or  assails  the  dortrincs  of  Komanistn,  as  he  dis- 
covers them,  one  after  another ;  at  lashes  with  his  thrice-llDotlH 
scourge  the  Mendicant  brothers ;  or,  as  increasing  in  energy  in 
(be  last  year  of  bis  life,  he  directs  his  most  powerful  artiUnr 
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a^nit  tlie  Papacy,  ami  assails  (br  Pope  u  *  Th«  Master  Anti- 
chrUt' " 

The  wonder  with  which  wo  riew  Wiclifs  ioderatieablc  work 
just  described  ii  inmMucd,  when  we  remember  that  toe  gigantic 
work  of  traiulaiiiig  the  Hible  was  cjuiCc  enough  to  occupy  bis 
enci^ics.  The  teamed  editors  of  ilic  Wiclifiie  versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  published  ia  1854),  the  Rev.  Josiali  Forshall  and  Sir 
Frederick  Madden,  have  furnished  us  with  mucti  valuable  infor< 
atatian  in  regani  to  this  part  of  tlic  subject.  They  were  caga^ed 
on  the  work  for  twenty-two  years.  \Vo  learn  from  them  that 
Wicllf  was  the  first  to  translate  the  whole  Bible  into  English ; 
that  he  probably  began  the  tranilation  after  hit  banishment 
from  Oxford  in  1.^81;  tliat  \\v  pregwred  himnrlf  for  this  work 
by  prcTtouB  atlcmpls  at  tranxlntion  ;  that  tlie  Ntrw  Testament 
WW  tnuislstcd  by  Wiclif  from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate ;  that 
the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  also  made  from  the 
Vulgate,  was  begun  by  Nicholas  Hereford,  and  was  completed 
by  Wiciif;  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was 
probably  fmished  in  Jimr,  1382.  and  that  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  ooiDpletcil  in  that  year. 

The  version  thus  completed,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Several  blemishes  were  found  in  it,  incidental  to  a  work  of  this 
magnitude.  Wiclif,  therefore,  may  have  sufcgested  and  porbaps 
oommenced  a  new  version.  The  learned  editors  of  the  Wiclifite 
versions  have  concluded,  for  sufficient  reasons,  that  John  Purvey 
was  llie  translator.  This  version  nppran  to  have  been  completed 
lO  1388,  four  yi^ars  after  the  dcnili  of  Wiclif  The  volumes, 
edited  by  Forahall  aod  Maddeo,  give  the  two  versions,  column 
by  column,  in  the  same  page,  So  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  manifest  differences  between  the  two  versions  that  the  New 
Testament,  printed  by  Mr,  Lewis,  more  than  a  century  ago,  docs 
not  give  us  the  earlier  translation  by  Wiclif,  but  the  revised 
translation  by  Pur*-ey.  Mr,  Baber,  when  he  reprinted  this  edition, 
repeated  the  mialake.  The  discovery  of  it  was  one  of  the 
services  rendered  by  I'orsliall  and  Madden  to  Wiclifite 
literature. 

If  we  would  bare  a  full  sense  of  the  benefit  thus  conferred  oq 
his  country,  we  must  remember  the  great  hindrances  to  the 
laccessful  prosecution  of  this  work,  the  slow  process  of  trans* 
cription  by  which  copies  were  producc<l,  and  the  enormous  cost 
of  coch  copy,  about  40/.  of  our  pntsent  money.  We  have  just 
seen  that  bis  work  was  for  a  time  consigned  to  comparative 
oliltvion.     We  are  now,  hourever,  able  to  do  him  full  jutics. 
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While  wc  luJmit  thnt  Purvey**  version  is  belter  toited  tlua  lut 
own  for  general  reading,  we  must  never  forget  that  to  him  mc- 
eminently'  our  gratitude  is  due,  because  ho  origin&ted  the  ide* 
of  a  work  of  surpassing  ^^ndcur,  and  at  length  carrj-ing  it, 
amid  great  dtniculties.  to  a  successful  issue,  secured  b^  tneaiu 
of  it  the  spiritual  emancipation  of  thousands  of  his  felloii' 
eountrj-mcn. 

But  we  hare  not  jet  been  oindc  ncquninted  with  tbe  foil 
amount  of  his  work.  He  was  also  constantly  su[>eriuteiKiiD|; 
the  movements  of  that  little  band  of '  poor  priests '  who  were  ai 
this  time  engaged  throughout  the  coUDif  of  Leicester.  This. 
as  Dr.  Shirley  observes, '  was  a  remftrkabl«  altcmpl  at  a  pncttcd 
reform  of  the  Church,  which  has  &tti«ctod  far  less  than  it  ooghl 
of  the  attention  of  his  biographers.'*  Oxfon),  and  I.udgarshall, 
Im  miles  from  it,  were  probably  the  cradle  of  (liis  institutioD. 
He  could  not  have  sent  them  forth  first  from  Lutterworth, 
because  it  appears  from  Courtcnay's  letter  of  May,  138S,  tfall 
the  syatcro  had  been  some  time  in  operation. t  Wc  gather  &oii 
his  works  that  his  d«aian  was  not  to  carry  on  a  ay«t«lD>tk 
opposition  to  the  parociual  clergy.  He  has  disavowed  Ifasi 
design  in  various  places,  especially  in  the  tract, '  Why  Poor 
Priests  have  no  Ilcnclices.'  One  plain  proof  is  that,  as  Dr. 
Shirley  stales,  *  they  were  at  first  employed  under  eiiiKOiwI 
sanction  through  what  was  then  the  immense  diiKfsr  of  Lincmo, 
and  probably  In  others  also.'}  His  design  in  creating  this  bodj 
was,  as  he  informs  us  in  one  of  the  Vienna  manuscripts  refemd 
to  by  Dr.  Shirley,  to  send  forth  good  priests,  not  endowed, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  living  on  alms  in  moderation  U 
long  u  they  behave  well.§  Jlis  object  was  to  anpply  tbe 
deG<^ienciea  of  those  priests  who,  after  having  said  mass,  utterly 
neglected  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  parishioners.  These 
'poor  priests,'  having  been  trained,  were  sent  forth  by  Widif 
to  their  work.  He  did  not,  however,  leave  them  without  his 
powerful  aid  to  carry  on  tlial  work.  He  issued  various  tracts 
designed  to  aid  them  with  their  opponents.  We  find  from  the 
'Select  Hnglish  Works'  that  he  endeavoured,  by  publiihtag 
aennons  for  their  use,  to  impress  his  own  mind  on  the  moremeat. 
At  first  ihoy  must  have  carried  on  their  work  from  Oxford  ami 
Ludgnrshall.  Afterwards,  when  he  retired  to  Lutterworth, 
Leicester  became  the  centre  of  this  itinerancy. 

We  are  informed  (hat  'their  coarseness  and  ignorance 
moved  the  laughter  or  wrath  of  their  contemporu-iea.  Tbcir 
work  was  very  successful.   All  classes,  from  the  nobleman  to  ih6 
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|teuant,  liiilcnF*!  irith  ra|;rT  nlKntinn  tn  one  oF  WicHPs  'poor 
priests'  ns  liv  bntli-sviiurrtl  In  miniili-r  l»  (hem  xnuud  nourish- 
ment oat  of  Gtxi's  wonl.  Th(7  (%arri«i  <m  their  work  wtlhm 
the  Church.  The  charge  that  tJiejf  opposed  constitatMl  autho- 
rity, or  bishops  tit  sucli,  was  quite  anfoandMl.  He  sent  forth 
hi)  '  poor  priests  '  cheered  with  the  hope  that,  though  he  should 
not  live  to  sec  it,  they  mif-ht  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  a  trmr  when  the  momi  iiildrnicss  around  him  should  rejoice 
and  blotsnm  as  thr  rnnr. 

We  are  ni>«v  drawing  nejir  to  the  close  of  Wit'liTs  career. 
Our  description  of  his  indefntignhle  energy  would  be  iiicom* 
plete,  if  we  omitted  to  state  that  tradition  informs  us  that,  after 
he  had  been  engaged  in  exhausting  work,  probably  like  his 
iMTeachcrs,  in  his  russcl  gown,  with  sandals  on  his  feet,  he  might 
I>c  seen  in  Lutterworth,  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
a  parish  priest.  On  the  Sondny  he  would  iiililrrst  to  his  flock 
those  enrncsl  and  hcart-srnrching  sermons,  prrscrvi^d  prohnhly 
by  Purvey,  which  hare  been  given  in  full  l>y  Mr.  .Arnold  in  tlie 
'Select  Works  of  WytlilTe.'  Dr.  Itchier  regards  a*  groundless 
Wiclifs  alleged  citation  to  Rome  by  Pope  Urban  V'l.,  because  he 
can  discover  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  chronicles  of  the  period, 
and  because  it  rests,  he  savs,  entirely  on  an  alleged  letter  to  the 
Pope  in  reply  to  the  summons,*  He  has  been  successful  in  show- 
ing tliat  this  is  not  n  letter,  and  thnt  it  is  not  addressed  to  the 
Pope;  but  he  has  been  mistaken  in  supposing  tlint  he  was  not 
died  to  Koine.  We  have  a  distinct  iisiertion  in  one  of  the 
poIeinicMl  works,  '  I)e  Citationibus  I'rivolii,'  recently  published 
by  the  Wyclif  Society,  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Pope.  His  wonis  arc  :  'Thus  says  a  certain  lame  and  in- 
firm man,  cited  to  this  Court,  that  the  royal  command  prrvrnts 
him  from  going  to  Rome,  that  the  King  of  kings  plainly  decrees 
thftt  he  should  not  go.t  This  citation  was  followed  in  exactly 
a  year  by  an  attack  of  paralysis  in  his  church  at  Lutterworth, 
on  December  i!«th,  \ZM,  and  by  his  death  on  December  31st 
The  ittdefaligiible  work  had  worn  ogt  the  material  tabernacle. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  one  who  has  been  justly  described 
by  Dean  Hook  as  'oae  of  the  greatest  men  our  country  has 
produced — as  one  of  the  very  few  who  have  left  the  impress  of 
their  minds,  not  only  on  their  own  age,  but  <m  all  time.' }  Much 
fwtient  investigation  has  been  required  to  enable  his  biographers 
to  describe  him.  The  first  forty  years  of  his  life  are  involved  in 
ohseurily.  Even  during  the  hist  twenty  years,  the  notices  of  him 
we  cannot  eivc  a  continuons  history 
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We  have  onljr  some  ■cnntj-  fragments  a>  to  bis  Appe«nuice  vtl 
infliUMice.  We  lenm  that  he  hud  '  a  ipare,  fnil,  nnd  enucuttd 
franiL-,  nml  a  coDversution  "most  innocent,**  the  charm  of  eitn 
rank.*  Ilii  pcrtoool  character  was  uoimpcitcfasblc.  As  a  nu 
of  learning,  ho  toWDrcd  head  and  shouldrrc  aborr  his  oonten* 

CjraricB.  VVc  obw^nc  too  in  his  woiks,  nnd  nprcially  in  the 
&tin  works  nmong  the  Vienna  muiuscripts,  nn  exrncittnirM  uti 
an  intrllcctual  energy  which  carry  him  fearleoljr  unwaiJ  to 
tbr  inrtstigntiun  of  truth.  He  f|H!aks  u  if  not  toexpoie  abum 
would  be  an  act  of  treason  against  God. 

We  niUBl  now  consider  ihe  opinions  of  Wiclif  which  connKt 
him  with  the  Reformation,  We  miut  also  dcicribo  Iiis  d(TfeIop> 
meet  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  bim  as  n  thinker  km 
writer.  Hist^hangf*  nf  opininn  nn  brought  before  us  r-spectallv 
in  his  unpublished  writings  at  Vienna.  Thus  he  **}*, '  Other 
stnlcmmts,  which  at  one  time  appeared  strange  to  ni«,  now  appear 
to  be  sound  and  true,  and  1  defend  them.'  But  this  is  a  mattct 
to  which  his  biographers  have  not  paid  proper  attention."  The 
common  idea  has  been  that,  ai  Minerva  issued  forth  armod 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  so  Wiclif  stands  before  us,  throughoDt 
his  public  life,  a  finished  man,  armed  at  all  points  for  bis 
conflict  with  the  I'nparj-.  This  seems  to  have  Ix^en  the  idea  «( 
bis  earliest  biographer,  J^thn  Lewis.  We  may  add  to  him  Mr. 
Milner,  tlic  author  of  the  *  History  of  the  Church  ;  *  who  accuses 
Wiclif  of  having  kept  his  opinions  in  conerAlmcnt,  from  feu 
of  persecution,  becaiite  be  does  not,  ax  on  other  occasions,  call 
the  Pope  the  proud  priest  of  Koine,  or  Antidirttt,  in  the  docu- 
ment presented  at  Lambetli  to  the  Papal  Com  miss  ion  ers.  Mr. 
Milner  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  bis  development, 
or  of  the  dates  of  some  of  his  works.     Dr.  Shirley  and  otb«n 

?rovc  to  us  that  the  'Triato^s,'  the  'Sentence  of  Cone 
ixpoundod,'  [nnd  other  works,  in  which  be  made  a.  fieite 
onsl.iught  on  the  Papacy,  were  written  during  the  Inst  two  or 
three  yours  of  his  life;  whereas  Mr.  .Milner  and  some  besides 
him  supposed  them  to  have  been  written  previous  to  hif 
appearance  at  Lanihetb.  The  fact  was  that  be  did  not  express 
himself  before  1378  as  after  1381,  and  that  be  bad  not,  in  tfaa 
former  year,  arrived  at  that  stage  of  development  in  which  he 
could  show,  by  his  language,  his  great  indignation  againrt 
the  Papacy. 

f>r.  Shirley  and  other  learned  men  have,  by  settling  the 
works  written  by  him  with  their  dates,  rendered  a  very  great 
service  to  the  memory  of  Wiclif.     We  are  tbiu  able^  to  souip 
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extent,  lo  mce  bis  proj^resi.  Talte,  for  it»U^C4^,  llic  ilogtoa  of 
Trmnsu Instantiation.  VVhi>n  we  have  before  as  .nil  llie  Vienna 
nuLauscripIt,  many  of  which  were  writlen  before  1370,  we  mny, 
if  wr  eoniiiilcT  (he  nuistancc  which  they  have  already  f^iveu  ti> 
us,  find  in  them  ihc  germ  oi  hii  opnoiiiion  (o  this  do^inu  and 
the  other  doj^inas  of  Homanistn.  The  '  De  Benedicta  Incar- 
natiooe,'  writteu  about  1305,  show*  u>  that  he  was  advancing 
lowaids  hi*  final  views  on  tlie  Eucharist.  During  llie  last  foor 
yean  of  his  life  he  was  Applying  the  whole  farc»  of  his  tnind 
to  the  solution  of  an  iinporlani  and  difficult  question,  and  he 
nercr  de^istctl  till  he  hod  oblainctl  a  firm  bold  on  the  Inith. 
When  wr  eomparc  one  work  with  aoolher,  in  that  period, 
including  the  Vienna  manuscripts,  the  only  correct  way  of 
ascertaining  VVicIifs  opinions,  we  find  that  he  gradually  learnt 
to  oppose  the  dogina  of  Transubstan  tint  ion,  and  to  a(^cept  the 
real  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  Ihc  Sacraineiit  of  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

We  shall  see  that  Wiclif  was  on  other  points  in  ngreeuieut 
will)  the  Church  of  England.*  lie  aniicipated  Luther  in  his 
opposition  to  Indulgent^es,  for  he  writes  in  his  treatise  *of 
Prelates,'  that '  Prelates  foully  dpteivc  Christian  men  by  feigned 
indulgences,  and  rob  tbem  of  their  money.'  Of  works  of 
supererogation,  condemned  in  the  fourteenth  Article  of  the 
Church  of  EnKl-ind,  he  write*  in  the  name  treativ-,  '  As  to  tlie 
holy  merits  of  saints,  that  ihcy  did  more  than  was  needful  for 
their  own  salvation,  Christ  never  taught  this  in  Itis  Ciosjiel,  nor 
Peler,  nor  Paul,  nor  any  other  apostle.'  So  also  be  opposes  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  in  a  tract  on  the  Ave  .Maria,  and  the 
Invocation  of  i>aints  in  the  'Trialogus.'  He  brought  forward 
too,  but  not  so  prominently  as  Luther,  the  doctrine  of  justificat- 
lion  by  faith.  He  was  also  in  exact  ugieement  with  the  Church 
of  England  as  to  baptism,  penance,  absolution,  and  confession. 

We  find,  in  fact,  that  Wiclif  held  all  the  truths  slated,  and 
that  he  was  opposed  to  all  (he  Romish  doctrines  condemned 
in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Purgatory,  on  which  he  speaks  with  n  very  hesitating  utterance. 
Th«  wonder  is,  when  we  consider  the  short  time,  six  years,  during 
which  he  was  engagmi  in  tlits  work,  that  he  should  have  made 
so  much  progress  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  The  proba- 
hility  is,  when  we  consider  that  progress,  that,  if  bis  lifo  had 
been  spared,  he  would  bare  been  alio^ther  emancipated  from 
bis  bondage  to  Romanism. 

The   Vienna  manuscripts    are    of   rery    great    imporlAnce. 


■  CsDun  Penuinglua'a  ■  Lifo  of  n'jcll^'  n>.  350-261 
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*  Scicntifica]ly  considFrvd,  it  ii  onlj  the  Latin  works  wbicb  am 
of  mine,  Wiclifa  philosophical  nnd  thooiogicn!  potitino  can 
only  be  teamed  from  them  with  certainty  and  thoronghneis," 
Without  them,  wf  ihnuld  now  have  traced  impcrfetlly  WicUTi 
views  and  their  dcvr^lnpment,  and  should  have  been  unable  W 
show  fully  that  bi-  had  followed  that  taw  of  slow,  orderlT.  tad 
healthy  progn-ss,  which  is  one  of  tbc  best  tc«la  of  the  reality  oT 
our  Christinnity. 

We  learn  from  BiBbopPecwk's' Repressor,' written  about  1W9, 
that  Wiclifs  followers,  after  bis  dt-atb,  were  divided  into  two 
parties — theprecnrsnrsnf  the  Puritans,  and  those  of  the  KeformeJ 
Church  of  the  reifrn  "f  Hlixabeili,  Mo«  of  those  who  have  ex- 
amined carefully  nil  hi*  works  have  agreed  todisjoeiatc  him  from 
the  former  party.  He  was,  however,  undouhtedlv  the  spiricusl 
ancestor  of  the  latter  section.  The  'Heprcssor'  thus  becomn 
a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  by  which  wc  prove  the  cob- 
tinuancc  of  Wiclifs  work  during  the  fifteenth  amtury.  We 
have  a  scries  of  cogent  proofs  that  his  influence  was  permanenl. 
and  thai  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformaiiim,  not  only  in 
Knglaml,  but  in  (Scnnnny.t  We  can  trace  only  iodiattnctly  the 
education  of  the  people  of  England  in  the  great  truths  whi4 
have  come  before  us,  *  because,  iVom  fear  of  persecution,  it  w>i 
conducted  in  tbc  secret  chamber,  or  in  the  lonely  valley  amoD| 
the  hills,  or  around  the  pale  watchfire  in  the  bosom  of  some  laree 
forest'  Wiclifs  influence  is.  however,  made  manifest  by  ue 
continued  circulation  of  his  Bible,  of  wbicb  wc  may  form  some 
idea  when  we  arc  informal  that  150  manuscripts  were  (band 
at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  Oxford  etlition  in  1850, 
and  remember  the  searcli  instituted  for  Wiclifs  writings, 
the  burning  of  them  when  they  were  discovered,  as  well  as  the 
great  destruction  of  ancient  manuscripts.  We  may  learn  tbc 
continuance  of  bis  influence  also  from  the  per&ecutioDs  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  during  whieli  wc  seethe  fnncisl 
pyres  blazing  up  amid  the  surrounding  dnrkne«s  ;  from  the 
reading  of  his  books  nt  Ozfoi^  ;  from  a  statement  of  Lelnnd  as 
to  the  circulation  of  his  Iioi>ks,  and  the  known  circulation  of 
bis  sermons  in  England  during  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  from 
extracts  given  by  Foxe,  in  his '  Acts  and  Monument*,'  found  in 
episcopal  registers,  as  to  persecutions  for  holding  bis  opinions 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  con  trace  also  the  influence  of  WicUf  on  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,     John   Husi,  the  Bohemian  martyr,  dcrifiid' 


•  Icchlcr'i  ■  Lifp."  p.  isa. 

t  Cnnon   PcnniiiKton'*  '  Llfn  of  Wlclif,'  pp.  2W-5M. 
I  Wiolie»  PI«M  in  Hirtory,"  pp.  Kt-^\ia-\:ift. 
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R  opinions  from  Wiclifs  woiks,  whidi,  as  we  hare  8Ut4nl, 
r  ihe  tteatb  of  Wiclifi  were  circulated  in  Bolieinin.  After  & 
saDKuin&rj  war,  the  object  of  which  was  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Jluss,  the  ToboritcB,  the  estromc  section  of  his  follmven, 
foQiKlcd  in  1457  n  Church,  called  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brclbrcn.  We  learn  thnt  thej-  xeah>u«lj  opposed  Indulgences  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sisteenlh  century  ;  and  that  in  a  con- 
fe*sion  of  failb  sent  to  King  WladisJaut  in  1504,  advancing 
further  than  John  Huss,  but  agreeing  with  their  other  spiritual 
progenitor,  John  Wiclif,  ihej  declared  themselves  agninst  tlte 
worship  of  the  saints,  prayers  for  the  dend,  and  purgatory,  and 
that  they  held  the  doctrine  of  the  real  spiritual  presence  of 
Cbrist  in  the  Eucharist,  '  We  have  evidence  that,  during  the 
fifteenth  c«^ntury,  their  emitsnnes  and  adherents  were  in  all 
pull  of  Germany,  especinliy  in  I-'ranconia ;  and  tlint,  about  the 
mi<ldle  of  that  century,  their  doctrines  were  preachnl  with  great 
success  in  Taubergunde  ami  Wiirteinherg,  Ulsle  and  Stntsliurg.f 
When  Lulber  came  forward  to  do  battle  with  the  Church  nf 
Rome  he  was  welcomed  by  a  numerous  body  of  Hussites,  who 
bad  thus  prepared  the  way  for  him,  and  who  bow  completed 
Uwir  emancipation  by  casting  in  their  lot  tvith  him. 

We  see,  then,  that  I.iillicr  was  lately  indebted  to  Wiclif 
for  the  preparation  which  conlrihute<l  to  the  ineRess  of  his 
work.  He  unconsciously  acknowledge*  his  obligations  in  faim 
when  he  savs  tlial  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  John  ofWesel, 
for  the  latter  was,  through  the  llusiiies,  one  of  Wiclifs  spiritual 
children.  While,  therefore,  wo  cherish  the  memory  of  those 
who  burst  Ihe  bands  of  spiritual  despotism,  we  should  oever 
forget  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Wiclif  and  bis  successors,  with- 
oat  whose  previous  work,  catrii'd  on  partly  on  the  world's  high 
stage,  partly  in  silence  and  obscurity,  no  yearning  for  a  truer  and 
purer  service  to  tiod  wnuld  hnvr  existed  in  tlie  minds  of  many, 
and  no  way  of  esiapc  miglil  have  been  found,  for  those  conscious 
«f  their  slavery,  from  the  jolts  of  an  intolerable  bondage. 


■  aiwaUi**  •  KeaWMtlcB)  Hiitoijr.'  t«1.  v.  pp.  BO.  laa,  l«Si 
t  tlilinsiui's  *It«G>RiM>Ts  bnforc  tho  Itt'i'nnuaUnn.'   rol.  t  pp.  331,  337,    Jk, 
ntvtvaoii  U  ^vea  t^i  GloMlcr. 
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Art.  X, — 1.  Frau  ecn  Stact,  ihre  Freuniie  «n<t  iAr«  Bedeuimg 

in  J'olitik   umt  LiUratur,      Von    Lady  BIcancrhAUott,  geb^ 

Griifin  Levdcn.     3  voI>.     Berlin,  188t}. 
3.  Madame  de  Slafl,  her  Friends,  and  her  Infltunce  in  PoHtia 

and  Literattax.     Bjr  L»I;'  Blenn«ihns«ett.     3  vols.     Loodon, 

1889.' 

ON  the  14tti  of  July,  the  French  nntion,  or  ratlivr  thai 
■ection  of  the  nation  which  the  Kepublicoa  (lorcrnment 
represents,  will  soli-mnly  celebrate  the  ccntenitry  of  the  t«l(iiig 
ijf  the  Bastille.  The  event  to  be  thus  commemorated  li.-trdl;r 
seems  in  itself  a  very  heroic  achievement.  It  was,  in  fact,  > 
^iguntic  street  insurrection,  in  which  the  tcoundrcldom  of  i 
great  city  possessed  thcmictvos  of  an  unprovisioncd  fortmt, 
murdering  the  (Mmmanding  ofBcer,  and  some  half-dozen  of  hii 
little  garrison.  In  ethical  dignity  and  worth,  it  appears  to  be 
upon  a  level  with  the  Gordon  riots.  It  diflm  from  tfaen 
in  the  capital  fact,  tbnt  it  was  successful.  It  was  the  fini 
(Iccisiire  victory  of  the  Parisian  mob  over  public  auiharity.  Il 
meant  the  downfall  of  the  political  and  social  order  in  France. 
'It  is  a  revolt,'  poor  Louis  XVI.  exclaimed  in  constematiuo, 
when  the  Duke  of  Liancourt  brought  him  the  dismal  tidingi 
*Sirc,'  replied  the  Dake,  *  it  it  a  Revolution.'  A  Kevolation, 
indeed ;  or  rather  the  Revolution,  the  most  momentous  whidi 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  nnd  which  therefore  we  are 
accustome<1  to  upeak  of,  not  inapprnpriatcly,  without  qualifjiof 
date  or  nntional  epithet;  a  KcvoJulion  which  is  even  now  in 
progress,  .iiid  of  which  our  own  century  ran  hardly  expect  V> 
see  the  last  act.  The  human  race  was  confidently  assured, 
when  it  broke  out,  that  the  golden  year  bad  at  last  dawne<t  for 
mankind  in  general  and  1- ranee  in  particular,  llie  bewil- 
dered monarch  of  that  country  received  Uirough  Mayor  Uaillr 
the  complimeatB  of 'n  people  who  had  conquered  their  kiog,' 
~' a  people'  who  were  to  murder  their  eloquent  spokeamsa 
himself  a  jear  after,  with  circumttancrs  of  revolting  craelty— 
and  the  prumise  of  a  statue  in  the  character  of  '  The  Restorer 
of  French  Liberty,'  on  the  site  of  his  demolished  castle.  Tie 
Place  de  la  Revolution  has  not,  however,  as  yet  been  adorned 


*  Wh  iuu1j>  ILIb  tillv-ivKH  0*  "e  Cud  it :  but  nc  fnl  Iwund  to  jmitit  oot  llul 
it  is  miBl'iiulitiii:.  'I'liv  nork  lit  wljicli  it  i>  prcflicd  i*  an  abndgod  tramlaUiiD 
from  the  Gcrmim,  Tliut  it.  iiutcwit.  utknonlcdgiHl  in  a  note  on  Iho  noit  MgB. 
whidi,  hDWcTor.  (locii  not  tntnlion  tlint  Ihii  dff«ctiyo  EngUrii  voralmi  U  otMnj' 
UiiauUidTiMd  by  Ijiiiy  lilcaniTliiuKlt.  iclin  liaa  m>t  soon  tin*  lino  of  IL  W«w 
not  prapntc  to noticv  \i  rnrthir.  In  i\w  fi:illi)wiii|{  articlu  we  hava  BUKia  OM of 
LxJf  Blcnnci  biuactl's  onn  wotU  onlj. 
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I  by  that  work  of  art.  And  wbnt  are  we  to  my  concerning  the 
liberty  of  which  it  wa«  to  be  the  memorial  ?  A  weighty 
(|acttion  truly,  and  one  which,  for  BeTpral  reasons,  is  just  now 
well  worthy  of  cjirefiil  examination.  To  read  aright  tho  ai)>n8 
of  the  times,  is  the  problem  with  which  each  sgcocssire 
genenition  is  confrtmted,  the  ever-renewed  Sphinx's  riddle,  not 
lo  guess  which  is  to  die.  In  a^d«^^  to  obtain  that  political 
instruction  which  Thucydldes  accounted  the  true  object  of 
historical  rocarch,  our  conceptions  must  be  not  only  accurate, 
but  architectonic;  not  only  passionless,  but  pliiloaoiibicat.  It 
is  not  ennufrh  to  know  merely  the  phenomena  of  history  ;  wo 
tnuii  know  what  the  phenomena  mean  ;  wc  must  discern  the 
real  things  themselves,  not  merely  the  shadows,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Platonic  apologue,  th<!y  <'ast  as  they  flit  ncrosi  the 
world's  staj^.  '  Itassemblons  les  fnits  pour  noui  donner  des 
idees,'  says  BufTon.  The  dictum  applies  as  much  to  political  as 
to  natural  history. 

And  astumlly  we  of  this  closin;;  nineteenth  centurr  may 
claim  to  have  sufHcientty  collected  the  facts  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Sufficiently,  and  perhaps  more  than  sufficiently. 
The  literature  which  has  grown  up  about  that  great  event  is 
exhaustive  ;    nay,  exhausting.     Thirty-six  years  ago  Professor 

il  Ton  Sybel  spoke  pallielically  of  '  the  almost  incalculable 
I  number  of  works,' '  the  enormous  mass  of  books  and  pamphlets,' 
with  which  he  had,  more  or  less,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
before  setting  about  the  composition  of  his  History.  The  moss 
bos  grown  much  in  enormity  since  then,  and  would  require  a 
fair-sixed  library  to  itself,  for  its  decent  accommodation.  There 
is  a  real  danger  now  that  in  (his  vast  accumulation  of  details, 
the  great  lines  of  htslotical  perspective  inav  be  lost  sight  of. 
AVc  are  by  no  means  complaining  of  the  close  cxamioalinn 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  original  sources  of  the 
Revolutionary  history;  of  the  critical  accuracy  with  which  the 
texts  liave  been  examined  ;  of  the  scrupulous  care  with  wliich 
the  facts  have  been  weighed.  Hat  certainly  of  every  new  book 
about  the  Revolution  which  comes  before  us,  we  may  well 
inquire,  with  some  strictness,  whether  it  has  any  sufficient 
reason  for  existing.  Unquestionably  the  answer  in  the  case 
of  the  work  which  Lady  Blenner basset t  has  just  given  to  the 
world,  must  be  an  emphatic  affirmative.  Her  subject  ts  the 
remarkable  woman  whom  Rlrarol  called  <  Tlie  Haccliantc  of  the 
Revolution.'  Lady  Rlrnnerhnsselt  would  hardly  acquiesce  in 
that  description  of  her  heroine,  nor  da  we.  Certain  it  is, 
kowever,  lliat  .Mailnme  de  Stncl  is  one  of  the  imott  notable 
fijfures  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  a  persimality  fnim  the 
'  *  careful 
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canful  siui]y  of  which  much  may  be  tcamt  conccmEng  U. 
WU(^n  wo  know  what  imprcsiifin  fncti  produced  upon  tbcir 
CODtcmporarioi,  wc  arc  better  able-  to  judge  of  their  exact  propiOT- 
tioD,  a  scAfccly  \t^a  im[K>rtant  matter  than  their  historical  veritj. 
Allbough  Madunt!  de  Stai^l's  direct  iufluenoe  upon  the  coone 
of  events  ivns  not  considerable,  she  belongs  to  history  no  \tM 
hf  her  life  ibao  by  her  writings,  To  Ee«  the  intcllcctaal  and 
[twIiticAl  tendencies  of  hor  a{^  as  miirorrd  in  her.  is  a  help 
towaids  the  correct  npprccintinn  of  them.  Lady  Bleooerhassctt  t 
work  hlls  n  vacant  place  in  Huropean  literature.  No  adeqUAtt 
life  of  Madame  de  Staci  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  world. 
This  book  is  executed  with  Teutonic  thoroughness.  Its  nu- 
tcrials  have  been  gathered  from  every  available  source.  They 
are  congruously  arranged  and  skilfully  woven  into  the  narrative-. 
It  must  be  the  reader's  own  fault  if  he  docs  not  rise  from  tbt 
pcruBitl  of  these  volumes  with  n  clear  idea  of  what  Mndomc  dt 
Stai'l  was,  and  what  her  work  in  the  world  amounted  to.  Fw 
ourselves,  indeed,  we  are  hardly  prepared  to  assign  to  her,  as 
a  literary  artist,  so  high  a  place  as  ihat  which  her  bistoriaa 
claims.  M.  Thiers  would  not  concede  lo  her  more  than  tbf 
perfection  of  mediocrity — an  estimate  which,  as  Prince  voa 
Bismarck  once  grimly  remnrked,  is  far  more  applicable  to  him- 
self. M.  Cam,  on  the  other  hand,  (nlutcs  her  as  '  IcblouissaBW 
apparition  <lc  I'csprit  francjais.'  Possibly  the  two  judgments  arr, 
after  all,  not  so  very  irrecouc liable.  That,  however,  is  a  matlti 
which  we  are  not,  just  now,  concerned  to  discuss.  Our  prcscol 
point  of  view  is  the  histonral.*  .And,  from  that  point  of  vicn, 
Lady  BleanerhaMctt'x  book  is  ceritiinly  (entitled  to  high  cooi- 
mendaiton.  She  tells  us  in  her  preface,  that  her  work  is  in- 
tended as  a  contribution  of  German  literature  to  the  ceotenoiy 
of  the  French  Ucvolution.  What  makes  it  a  parlicnhurly 
valuable  contribution  is  that  the  possesses  that  capacity  for 
|>olitical  rellection  which  is  so  rare  a  gift ;  so  especially  rare 
among  women.  In  what  we  are  alxiut  to  write  we  shall  take 
ocaision,  from  time  to  time,  to  refer  to  portions  of  it  which 
appear  to  us  especially  escellent.  Here  we  may  call  attention 
to  her  pages  upon  \ecker  and  his  statecraft,  as  being  by  Ur 
the  best  and  complctcst  account  of  the  subject  ever  written; 
to  her  sketch  of  Turgot,  which  is  also  rory  good,  altboogb  it 
contains  less  that  is  new — previous  writers  had  done  him  tab- 
stanlial  justice;  to  her  moat  thoughtful  and  suggestive  chapter 
on  Rousseau,  and  lo  the  very  judicious  contrast  bctwcco  Fradi 

■  Wb  hnin  ftlrcBily  treatrd  nf  thn  Llfn  and  Works  oT  Uadains  de  SteSUtsaJ 
Review  of  Dr.  tilm^t't  mirk  on  t&O  sobjeol,  wliidi  spnofed  in  tiiese  iihM  h  I 
Julj.IfiSI.  '^'^  '^^ 

sad 
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and    G<!nnan    rir-ws   of  life,    dnwa    at    the  end    of  the   tint 
chapter  "f  ln^r  tUird  volume, 

llat  now  let  us  proceed  to  the  inquiry  before  us,  nhlcb 
perha[»  we  inaj'  best  state  thus :  What  has  the  French  Kevo> 
lutioii  done  for  the  advancement  of  human  libcrlj  'i  What  h>u 
it  failed  to  do?  arul  whnt  is  the  Teuton  of  that  failure f  But, 
at  tb«  outset,  we  arc  confntnted  with  another  question :  what 
do  we  mean  hy  human  lil^erty?  Shall  we.  wiln  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  IaUk  '  reul  freedom '  to  '  consist  in  the  ability  of  each 
to  cam  an  bis  own  lifo  without  hindrance  from  others,  so  long 
as  be  does  not  binder  them  ? '  Surely  that  is  a  most  inadnjiute 
I  couception  of '  real  frecdotn.'  For  surh  freedom  is  mereljr  n«Ea- 
''  tire.  It  has  no  n>ot  in  itself.  It  is  the  freedom  of  the  wild 
beast,  the  saviige ;  physical,  not  rntional  ;  chaotic,  not  eon- 
structlvr.  Kea)  freedom,  positive  liWrtv,  menns  a  great  deal 
mom  than  thai :  it  weans  ibe  possession  of  an  interior  rule,  of  a 
moral  curb.  It  is  the  endowment  which  specially  disiiii^uishrs 
the  civiliacd  man.  It  is  the  peculiar  product,  the  chief  object 
of  polity.  Aitd  so  Spinozn,  'The  end  of  the  State  is  not  to 
traosfoim  men  from  reasonable  Wings  into  animals  or  automata ; 
its  end  is  so  to  a<t  that  the  citizens  mar  develop  in  security 
soul  and  body,  an<l  make  free  use  of  their  reason ;  (he  end  of 
the  State  is,  in  (tulh,  liberty.'  The  same  thought  has  been 
admirably  expressed,  with  greater  amplitude,  by  an  Knglith 
writer,  whom  we  regard  as  the  roost  considerable  philosopher 
I      that  has  arisen  among  us  since  Coleridge. 

'  Froc<loni,'  writes  llie  lato  Profeaaor  Green,  ■  fonns  the  tnwi  goal 
of  social  kSoH.  .  .  .  Tlio  idtal  of  Irne  froedoio  is  Uio  mauinum  of 

Siwcr  for  all  m^rmbcis  of  human  society  alike  to  Disko  tlw  best  of 
oaiMelvcs.  .  .  .  Frc«doni,  in  all  tll«  fixms  of  dcing  uhat  one  will 
with  on«'a  own.  is  valuable  only  m  a  ia«uw  to  an  end.  ThM  end  is 
what  I  call  freedom  in  the  positiTS  mwo :  in  other  words,  /Ax 
JBMratiou  of  the  pmecn  o/aU  tarutrmally,  fvr  eonlrihutuin*  to  a  e</miiuiti 
good.  .  .  .  Vi'htiD  wo  epcak  of  freoaom  a»  something  to  bo  eo  highly 
prised,  wo  mean  a  podtiro  power  or  enpoeity  of  (iiiing  or  enjoying, 
MOMlbing  worth  doing  or  enjoying,  and  Uial,  ton,  xomothing  wliioh  we 
io  or  enjoy  in  common  with  othcn.  Wu  moon  hy  it  n  power  which 
each  man  cxorcisos.  through  tho  bdp  or  sectmty  given  him  by  his 
tallow  men,  and  which  he,  in  turn,  holiis  to  MecnTD  fur  them.  When 
wo  mosBTiro  tho  progrttw  <if  9  auciuty  by  its  gniwth  in  freodom,  wo 
meaanrc  it  1^  the  incrcoxing  ilevuli'iiiucDt  and  cicruise,  un  tlio  whole 
at  IhoBO  powers  of  coiitritmliiig  to  social  good,  with  which  wo  holievti 
Ui«  mombon  of  the  societj  tu  bo  endowed  :  in  short,  hy  thc[ir] 
a   body,  to  make   tho    mo«t  and  best  of 


greater  powor  .  . 
Oiemsolve«.'  * 
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Tbil  is  *  res)  frecdoin,'  xa  we  nnrount  of  it.  Tbi«  i*  tb<^  oiiT^ 
liberl}'  wortby  of  that  aiiguit  name.  This  nitimntl  Itbcitjr  aU 
social  institalitiRi  nn<l  potitiral  m&chinL-ry  ihiiulil  sub«M-t-f  ;  uxf 
thcj  arc  of  rnlue  onlj  in  nr»|>(>rtioR  ks  ibejr  do  subsenre  iL 
How  far  liu  the  French  Revolution  vin<licale(l  such  liberlT? 
Its  achievetnents  may  be  divided  into  two  classM :  the  deitnc- 
tive  and  the  conjlruclire,  CprUinly  its  power  for  destniction  ii 
without  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  It  has  gone  as  nnrsi 
possible  to  the  efracvment  of  the  Frnncn  which  existed  bcli>i« 
1789.  We  sny  'as  near  at  possible.'  For  the  past  is  reallj 
indestructible,     Vou  do  not  <lestroy  it  by  destroying  its  symbek 

*  Far  off,  yet  ever  nigb,'  tt  lives  in  the  present,  in  a  thonauhl 
ways,  and  most  notably  in  national  character :  in  those  instincti, 
aptitudes,  nassions,  which  heredity  transmits  in  such  amptr 
measure.  Each  infant  bom  into  France  to-day,  unciaottiooablj 
bears  imprinted  on  ile  brnin  many  of  ihcintrllrctunt  dispos]ti«iK, 
of  the  spiritual  qualities,  of  the  physical  habits,  of  its  parenl^ 
of  its  remote  nnc4:stors,  of  the  whole  race.  It  was  no  eSn- 
veacence  of  rhetoric,  but  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  when  tbe 
French  pbitosopber  wrote,  *  nous  sommes  non  seulement  lei  Gli 
«t  la  po8l<!rilc,  de  ceux  qui  onl  dcjs  rocu,  mais  au  fond  it 
rccllement  cc»  generations  antcrieures  elles-mcmes,'  The  R«to- 
lutionary  hrgistntors  could  not  'unpct'  themselves — if  we  msr 
borrow  a  phrase  from  Sir  Anthony  Absolute ;  they  could  not  ttd 
themselves  of  those  things  past  of  whidi  they  were  made  and 
tnoalded.  But  of  the  public  institutions  of  their  coimtiy 
which  they  found  existing,  bardly  any  escaped  their  t«ge  bt 
indiscriminnto  destruction.  What  is  the  gain  to  freedom?  It 
may  be  cMlly  summed  up.  The  arbitrary  power  of  tbe  moiiaJ^ 
has  pnsted  away.  The  outworn  machinery  of  )^veran]eQt,*an 
ez|>ensive  anarchy,'  D'Argcnton  called  it,  baa  disappeared.  Tbe 
oppressive  and  irrational  privileges  of  the  aristocratic  csstc — J 
privileges  which,  long  divorced  frnm  duties,  were  jnitly  anilfl 
passionately  bated  hy  the  great  mass  of  Freiicbmen — are  gone^ 
lor  ever;  tbe  roturior  is  free  from  'bit  birth's  invidious  bar': 

*  la    CArrierc  est   ouverte   aux  lalens.'      The    guilds    and   cam- 
|uinies  which,  if  they,  in    some  sort,  protected    the  individual 
artisan,  also    hampered    him    by    antiquated  restrictions,  hsre 
ceased  to  exist.     The  pejisant,  too,  like  tbe  skilled  laboorer,  i*  J| 
lord  of  himself ;  he  may  do  as  he  likes,  so  far  as  his  rellow-neflA 
are  concerned,  and  pursue  his  own  good,  or  what  be  sccoimti^ 
such,  in  his  own  way.     Add  to  ibis,  that  religious  iniolcTUicp 
and    religious    poTserution^we   can    hardly    say    ibe    same  of 
irreligious — have   vanishetl,  together  with    the    iniquittea  and 
cruelties  of  tbe  old  penal  laws  and  the  old  criminal  procedun 
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and  Tou  have  a  tolerably  complete  sccount  of  *  the  conqaMU  of 
1789.*  Hut  nhnt  th<:  Kcvolution  did  in  Xhctc  letpccts  for 
Fraace,  jiriuiarily  and  inost  largely,  it  has  ilonr,  Jn  greater  or 
leas  measure,  fur  inucii  of  Continontal  Hunine.  The  march 
of  NnpolcoD,  though  dcvaslatiog  as  Atlilas,  from  Madrid 
to  Moscow,  had  in  it  Bomething  electric :  it  brought  down  in 
a  common  rain  the  feudal  or  despotic  polities,  fouuded  on  a 
fictitious  '  right  diTinc  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,'  and  associated 
everywhere  with  a  lrgnli»!d  inequality  which  did  not  correspond 
with  the  naturt:  of  thingt.  It  shook,  so  to  spvnk,  the  idea  of 
freedom  into  the  air. 

Bat  must  we  nut  say  that  in  ibe  air  that  idea  remains,  for  the 
most  part?  Where  has  the  Revolution  oouslrucled  anything 
stable?  Where  has  it  a  eh  ievrd,  practically  achieved,  liberty  in 
the  higher  and  positive  sense?  Take  France,  whore  it  has  had 
its  most  perfect  work.  Do  we  find  there  'the  liberation  of  the 
powers  of  all  men,  niually,  for  contributions  to  a  common  good'  ? 
*  the  increasing  development  and  exercise,  on  the  whole/  of  those 
powers  for  that  end?  What  a  satire  is  in  the  quciiiionl  Of 
the  acvcn  millions  of  a<lult  males  in  Franct^,  live  and  a  half  are 
pesaant  proprietors.  Wliat  manner  of  men  are  these?  Let  us 
oo  this  subject  hear  M.  Vacherot,  one  of  the  chief  apostles  nn<I 
COnfesSDrs  of  the  democratic  faith.  '  Lcs  petits  propri^tainis,' 
this  dislinguiihed  writer  testifies,  '  vivcnt  trvs  diiricilemeni 
de  leur  travail.  ...  II  faut  prendre  garde  aux  idylles  sur  le 
bien-cire,  I'independauce,  la  moralite  du  paysan.  La  verilo 
g^crale  est  qu'il  vit  miserablcmonl,  qu'it  est  abrati  et  mtSoon- 
lent.  Et  cct  ctat  de  choscs  ira  en  cmpirant.'*  This  state  of 
things  has  gone  on  getting  worse,  since  \L  Vacherot  wrote 
these  words  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  l*ascs  have  increased, 
times  have  grown  harder,  and  as  the  sectaries  of  Atheism  have 
achieved  ever-increajing  succe^c  in  their  efforts  for  the  pro- 
■cripliou  of  religion,  the  one  element  of  reftnemcm  and  poetry, 
the  one  source  of  self-discipline  in  rural  France  has  lost  its 
power,  and  the  peasant  has  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  a  deprava- 
tion which  we  hardly  like  to  call  brutality ;  it  is  unfair  to  the 
brutes.  If  any  one  desires  to  know  the  truth  on  this  subject,  let 
him  gird  himself  up  to  rt-ad  M.  Zola's  *  La  Terre,'  the  vilest 
and  the  most  '  realistic '  o(  that  master's  productions.  He  will 
not  bo  amused  ;  the  book  is  deadly  dull.  But  he  will  find  a 
gallery  of  photographs,  a  collection  of  '  documents'  (to  use  the 
author's  phrase),  the  accuracy  of  which  only  crassest  ignorance 
or  superlative  mendacity  con  deny.     TTie  French  peasant  will 
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stand  rcvrnlcd  in  all  th«  repulsircnnt  of  nctunl  life;  Lii  inttt- 
IcctoAl  liori»>R  tlie  narroweit  conceivable;  hU  life  ipent  bi 
incessant  manual  toil ;  conBumcd  witb  '  the  furious  pastioafu 
potscssin^  Jaiid';  avsricioui.  ppnorious,  dishoneil,  iimnBial, 
foul.     Of   ibe    commnn   gnnd    he  nfivcr  to    macb    ai   it 

His  one  idea  in  rcsprcl  of  public  alTnir*  ■*  drnnd  of  any  polM 

movemr'nt  nbi<:li  may  j(s>panlizc  bix  h<i]ilin|^.     The  KeraliitiN 
^-espcfiiallj-  as  cmbwlied  in  the  lirM  NajMiJoon,  who  curia 
enough  life*  in  ninl  memory  as  a  lover  of  the  people — 

'  Napolcoa  luiusit  lu  gnorro 
Et  toa  pouplo  cDiame  Jtou.* 

B  lODg  slill  popular  in  some  province* — is  the  mIc  tndi 
tion  which  he  chrriihcs.  He  knnws,  in  tomo  dim  way,  tbit 
tho  effect  of  that  grrat  upbmval  vra*  to  conrort  His  copj- 
hold  intn  frrebold.  Utterly  sellisli,  completely  indifferent  In 
any  except  the  pettiest  and  most  sordid  personal  iniereiU. 
blindly  bating  and  i|;noraDtly  fcarinc  everything  above  tbtii 
own  social  and  intelleclgal  level,  (be  French  peasantry  are  ibr 
facile  prey  of  the  charlatan  who  can  most  adroitly  appeal  Id 
these  passions.  In  a  political  crisis  (her  are  absolutely  help- 
less, fhcj-  are  utterly  incnpnble  of  realizing  their  powi^r*  in 
common  for  the  social  good.  They  have  no  principle  of 
cobosion.  Shall  we  predicate  liberty  of  these  human  automsts, 
these  voting  animals,  driven  to  the  ballot-boi:  as  sheep  totlie 
slaughter,  at  one  time  by  tlic  Government  oHicial,  at  another 
by  the  professional  demagogue?  It  is,  to  say  tltc  least,  oprii 
to  grave  doubt  whether  they  did  not,  on  the  whole,  enjoy 
under  the  aiKten  r^ime,  in  some  Provinces,  a  greater  degree  of 
positive  freedom  than  that  witb  which  the  Revolution  haa 
endowed  them.* 

Turn  we  now  to  the  French  urban  population.  Is  the 
any  belter  witb  them?  Their  average  of  physical  comfort  is 
higher.  Their  ethical  standurd  is  even  lower,  an<]  is  ra[ndly 
sinkini;.  A  short  lime  ago  a  very  able  journalisl,  discovrrin^ 
in  the  •  Fij-aro '  of  '  Les  Mceurs  Brutalcs,"  observed,  '  Le  people 
drs  grandes  villcs  i  neon  testa  blem  en  t  se  corrompt  de  plus  en 
plus.'  '  Incontcstablement.'  Ves:  that  this  witness  is  true.  Do 
one  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  life  of  French  cities 
can  bonestly  deny,  '  Jouir  et  mepriser,'  said  a  great  Frendi 
orator,  is  now  the  accepted  rule  of  life  there.     '  And  not  to  hr! 


I 


*  Oa  this  «Dbj«ot  H.  Uabwu'i  eseelieat  work*,  'La  vio  nmie  dans  Ta 
Kranw '  ■nil  ■  Lu  vilLtiw  bom  I'oncion  re'ginio "  liould  be  cotin:Ilnd,  and  alin  » \ 
yvrj  »u^^tBl'm  article  b;  M.  OiuncttiTc. '  Lc  Pnyuii  unuii  I'Aooiea  R^iat'  in 
tbc'BsvuudsiUnisHondea'orUie  1st  of  April,  IS^ 
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<^ornipted  is  liie  iliame.'  But  n  irptililic,  innre  tli»n  any  otber 
form  of  froTcromeul,  stands  in  ne«I  ol'  ririlc  virtue.  LiWrty 
ia  n  moral  j^ood :  ilt  root  in  the  «)<-menlttI  rmson,  in  virtue  of 
wbicb  3  man  is  a  Ian-  unto  himself.  It  is  incampalible  with 
the  sovcrrignt}'  of  the  passions.  But  the  pastiont  it  is,  not  tbe 
rmtionnl  faculties,  of  the  musses  con^i^alcd  in  French  cities, 
that  have  been  univirnally  liberated.  And  assuredly,  it  is  not 
to  '  the  commim  good  '  that  ihev  are  directed.  The  proof  is 
before  our  eyes.  Go  on  almost  any  Simday  evening  to  the 
Tivoli  Wauihall,  or  any  other  large  phice  of  meeting  in  Paris 
— it  is  the  same  in  the  other  great  towns  of  i-'rance — and  there 
you  will  find  the  workmen,  in  their  thousands,  listening:  greedily 
to  inflammatory  attacks  upon  tbe  primordial  principles  of  social 
order;  breathing  nut  ihreatrnings  and  slaughter  against  capi- 
tal ists,  puhlic  fundi  on  aries,  priests ;  cheering  the  iKddect 
declamations,  the  most  intensnte  rodomont.vie,  tvilh  a  vehe- 
mence which  shows  how  deeply  they  have  learnt  the  lessons  of 
tbe  charlatans  who  traffic  in  their  greed,  their  envy,  their  hatred. 
Tbe  late  IVI,  Gambclla,  whose  angry  utterances,  at  all  events, 
had  tbe  ring  of  truth,  described  his  constituents  at  Belleville, 
apon  one  occasion,  as  drtinken  slaves,  (ciclaves  ivrcs).  Slaves 
indeed  !  And  drunken  with  the  deadly  wine  of  the  anarvhienl 
doctrines  nhieh  were  his  own  stoi'k-in>trai]e  :  'la  polititjue  de 
riinpnssible,  la  thivirie  de  la  folie  furieuse,  le  culle  de  raudao<? 
areugle.'  It  is  significant  thai  the  French  artisan  will  very 
seldom  give  bis  vote  to  an  employer  of  labour,  however  liberal 
and  philanthropic:  that  he  will  never  give  it  to  a  fellow 
operative,  however  trustworthy  ond  intelligent.  His  favourite 
candiilale  is  tlie  professional  deniagot;ue,  »>pious  in  phrases 
and  gesticulations,  who  can  most  lluenlly  repeat  bis  pet 
ikhihbolellis,  and  most  si-ductively  enlarge  upon  them,  who 
promises  bim  '  equality  in  fact,'  and  '  the  completion  of  the 
work  begun  by  the  giants  of  1792.' 

Of  such  demagogues  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  chiefly 
composed.  The  Revolution,  so  far  from  having  librrated  tbe 
powers  of  all  Frenchmen,  equallr.  for  contributions  to  a 
common  gtHxl,  has  produced  among  the  best  of  them  that 
political  indifn-rent-e  which  is  tbe  worst  eurse  that  can  fall  upon 
a  nation.  It  has  issued  in  the  uncontrolled  domination  of 
those  who,  at  the  best,  must  be  described  as  the  most  mcdiocro 
of  mediocrities.  Consider  the  live  hundred  and  scrcoty-live 
sovereigns  of  France,  as  they  sit  grouped  in  their  parties; 
listen  to  the  vapid  sophisms,  the  gross  personal  insults,  the 
val^r  gibes,  which  resound  as  their  sterile  debates  proo-ed  and 
'quack    oat-bellows  quack.'      Lives  there  the  man  who  will 
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affirm  tbat  their  vocal  aod  alli«r  noWen  are  liber&led  foi 
eontributioni  to  a  common  good  ?  Naj,  Uiat  tbo  tbuught  o\  • 
common  good  lo  tnucb  u  enters  tbeir  mindi?  that  tli«v  irr 
noMCBscd  by  any  »lh<:r  tbaught  than  titc  triumph  of  tlicu 
Isction — that  it  of  thRmtclrci  ?  M.  du  Tii<'i|ueville  toM 
Mr.  Senior  in  1?!58,  thai  teveniy  years  of  Itcrolution  luii 
destroyed  giublic  spirit  in  France:  tbat  only  the  in»*t  selliA 
ranity  and  covetousness  remained.  M.  Reonn,  surveying  bit 
country  aow  with  calm  pbilosophic  eye,  deacribu  it  u 
'  I'alTieiu:  marccagc  oti  glnpistcnt  ct  croupissrnt.  pclr-tnclr,  lontn 
Ics  inrptics,  tonics  Ir*  grnssibrclcs,  toutcs  Irs  impurrlc«.'  Tbc 
Kcvululion  bn»  endowed  every  adult  French  male  with  ut 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  political  authority,  repn-icnted  by  thr 
right  to  deposit  a  voting  |Mi)>cr  in  tlie  electoral  urn.  But  boir 
far  has  it  conferred  upon  him  a  positive  power  or  capacity  ol 
doing  or  enjoying  something  worth  doing  or  enjoying,  ami 
that,  too,  something  whtch  he  docs  or  enjoys  in  common  with 
others?  If  the  pnignns  of  society,  the  advance  of  frrvdom  in* 
nation,  is  to  he  measured  by  tlie  increasing  devclopmi^nl  sod 
exercise,  on  the  whole,  of  individual  powers  of  contributing  l> 
social  good,  what  pro^^ress  has  society,  what  advance  Las  freedom 
made  in  France  during  a  century  of  Revolution  ? 

It  is  enough  to  ask  the  question.  Let  us  go  on  to  considerio 
what  we  tnuKt  attribute  the  failure  of  the  higb  hopes  wlidi 
arose  in  so  many  generous  hearts,  a  hundred  years  ago, 

'  Wlion  Fraiioo,  in  wratli  bor  giant  limbs  niiroarod. 
And  witli  that  oath  which  suiute  oarth.  air,  aud  aca, 
Stamped  her  sttuug  fuul,  and  awure  aho  would  be  &ee.* 

Alas,  freedom  is  not  to  be  hnd  for  stamping  and  swearing.  ■ 
True  liberty  dwells  only  with  right  reason.  It  is  the  Iruib  tliat 
makes  us  free.  Why  bas  the  Kcvolulinn  failed?  The  snswrr 
may  he  given  in  a  dozen  words  of  tbe  greatest  man  lliat  adorned 
English  public  life  in  the  eighteenth  century.  *Tbe  improve- 
ments ol  the  National  Assembly,'  wrote  Burke,  *  are  super- 
ficial, their  errors  arc  fundamental.'  The  Revolution  was  an 
attempt  to  realize  an  idea  of  man  and  society  which  was  not 
a  reality,  but,  to  employ  tbe  euphemism  of  the  TirtaOttS 
Houyhnhnms,  'the  thing  that  is  nol.'  And  'of  Nothing  y<m 
can  in  the  long  run,  and  with  much  lost  labour,  make  only — 
Nothing.'  Time  is  the  test,  '  In  time,' '  the  master  of  those  who 
know '  warns  us,  '  from  the  falsely  good,  must  result  the  truly 
evil.'  Tbe  unpardonable  sin  of  the  Revolution  is  not  tbe 
shallowness  of  the  pedants,  nor  ibe  vulgarity  of  the  buffoons,  nor 
riic  ferocity  of  the  butchers  who  have  played  their  igaoble  parts 
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in  it,  bat  lUe  faltc  dogmn  of  which  it  ia  the  embodiment,  the 
dogma  of  ilip  torcrtrignty  of  the  itxiividaal.  That  complete 
freedom  or  lawli^ttnet* — for  tlm  two  things  were  auppoird  to  bo 
identical — is  the  natunl  condition  of  mnn,  that  all  mon  anr 
born  and  continue  et^ual  in  rights,  that  rjvil  socictjr  it  an 
artificial  ilatfl  reilin^  upon  a  contract  he(we«n  thnc  savvrcign 
unilf,  whereby  the  native  independence  of  each  ii  lurrcndcTMl, 
nnd  A  power  over  rach  i>  vested  in  the  body  politic,  a*  absolute 
na  thnt  which  nature  gives  every  mnn  over  his  limbs, 'that 
human  nntunr  is  good,  and  ihnt  the  evil  in  (he  world  it  the 
reault  of  hixd  tnlucatian  :ind  lud  inttitultons,' *  that  man,  un- 
corrupted  hy  civilJEulion,  is  essentially  reasonnble,  and  that  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  units,  dwelling  in  any  territory  under  tb« 
Bocial  contract,  that  is  of  the  majority  of  them,  expressed  hy 
Their  delF);a(ct,  is  the  rightful  and  only  source  o(  justice  and  of 
Ittw — such  it  the  substance  of  the  Revolutionary  dogma.  Let 
us  examine  it  a  little  in  detail. 

The  first  question  we  naturally  nsk  is,  where  did  it  como 
from?  And  the  answer  of  course  it,  from  the  writings  of  Jean- 
Jac(|aes  Itousseau.f  The  first  Napoleon  went  to  far  at  to  say, 
that  without  Jean-Jacques  there  would  have  been  no  Kevolu* 
tion.  That  we  lake  leave  to  doubt.  *  The  Revolution,'  M.  Liltre 
has  well  ohservwl,  '  was  ineviluble,  allhoug'h  it  might  have  been 
difTcrent.'  Itut  unqucttionnhly  the  Icf^itlalora  of  the  Revolution 
derivett  their  inspiration  almost  exclusively  from  Rousseau ; 
and  there  it  no  exaggeration  in  Quinet't  remark  that,  as  the 
movement  advancwi,  it  seems  like  an  incarnation  of  him.  The 
Jacobins  were,  to  a  man,  his  enthusiastic  disciples.  Robespierre 
gratefully  ackoowledf;es  hiuiself  to  have  been  formed  hy  the 
continual  study  of  his  works.  But  Rousseau's  ideas,  ihongh 
new  for  the  vast  majority  of  his  readers,  were  for  the  most  part 
not  original.  His  originality  lies  in  the  passionate  enlhiisinsm 
which  spoke  straight  to  the  heart.  On  the  ears  of  a  generation, 
jaded  hy  scntuoutnets  and  tired  of  persiflage,  hit  words  fell  as 
the  voice  of  Nature  herself.^  The  very  simplicity  of  his  social 
theory  teemed  to  vouch  for  its  truth.  Men  felt  that  a  prophet 
bad  at  last  arlien  to  give  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death,  to  guide  (heir  feel  into  the  way  of  peace. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  doctrine  of  the  Smnnl  (^>nlracl  and 
of  the  illimitable  Sovereignty  thence  resulting,  is  honowed 
from  Hohhes,  (hough  for  the  English  thinker  the  despot  is  the 


'  Ualef*a  '  Oidcnit.'  vol.  i.  p.  5.    Ur.  Morlejt  right];  reguds  this  [vopaihloa 
N  '  the  omtni  UMal  dodrioo  of  the  It«votuiioii.' 
t  Oa  Ibia  snlijoot  aee  Lady  BIpnncrliuHlt'ii  work,  vol.  i.  ji.  21A 
X  Sao  SMM  VMjr  just  obstmtkuu  uf  Lodj-  Blisuit-rtiMaett,  voL  L  pp.  S5ff-2SZ. 
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Prince,  for  Rouuean  '  the  people'    The  nation  of  Uie  omni- 
polencc  of  the  State,  it  should  oe  rcmcinbercd,  w«*  a  common- 
place of  Kenittsunce  Cipsariim,  and  hikd  heva  nowhere  moie 
uncriinproinitinglv  taught  than  in  I''mn<.-c  ;    tlie  anoint  rMat 
in  thin,  OS  in  so  uinny  other  panJculais,  providioKi  in  M- df 
Tocquerille*s  phrase  '  the  education  of  ibe  Itcrolution.'     Louit 
Xl\.  hclieved  himiclf  absolute  uituter  of  the  conscience*,  ibc 
property,  and  the  liberly  of  his  people,  because  be  wu  pci- 
■u»dcd,  u  he  himself  said,  thst '  la  nation  nc  fnitait  pas  cofpi 
en  France,  ct  qu'cllc   rctidait  tout  entiere  dans  la  pcrsonne  du 
prince.'     Again,  the  nll-suflicicney  of  reason  was  a  tenet  of  the 
Cartesian  pliilusuphy,  which  direcily,   and  still   more  throarb 
the  inllucnce  of  Locke,  hud  widely  and  deeply  penetrated  or 
French  mind.     To  a.  like  source  must  be  referred  the  doctrino 
of  man's  natural  goodness  and  perfectibility.     Kousscau  himsdl' 
sttributos  it  to  a  sort  of  inspiration.     Ho  wu  wnlktng,  he  lelU 
us,  on  the  roAil  from  Paris  to  Vincennes,  on  a  visit  to  DideM, 
when  he  came  upon  an  announremcnt,  in  a  newspaper,  iki 
the  academy  at  Dijon  had  nfTcrcd  a  prixe   for  an  i-ssay  on  ihr 
theme,  '  What  is  the  ortfEin  of  inef|ualiiy  among  men,  and  is  ii 
authorized   by  natural  law ? '     'If  anything  ever  resembled  s 
sudden  inspiration,'  he  continues. '  it  was  the  movement  whicli 
bc^an  in  mc  as  1  road  this.     All  si  once  1  felt  myself  daxzkd 
by  a  thousand  s|>arkling  lights,  crowds  of  vivid  ideas  throD|ed 
into  my  mind  with  a  force  and  confusion  that  threw  nie  into 
unspeakable  agitation.     1  I'elt  my  head  whirlin*;  in  a  giddiness 
like  that  of  intoxication.     A  violent  palpitation  oppressed  ror; 
unable  to  walk  for  difficulty  of  breathing,  I  sank  under  one  of 
tlu.'  trees  of  the  avenue,  and  passed  half  on  hour  there  in  such  a 
condition  of  excitement  that,  when  1  arose,  I  s.-tw  the  front  of 
mr  waistcoat  was  all  wet  with  my  tears,  though   I  was  uncoO' 
srious  of  shedding  them.     Ali,  if  I  could  only  have  written  th« 

Siiarter  of  what    I    saw   and    felt   under  ihsl    tree,   with  what 
earness  should  1  have  brought  out  all  the  contradictions  ol 
our  social  system,  with  what  simplicity  should  I  have  domon- 
stiated  that  man  is  naturally  good,  and  that  by  institutions  only 
is   he   made   bad.'     Mr.  John    Morley   appears   to  rcccirc 
uudouhiing  faith  the  acn>unt  of  the  revc'lntion  thus  mode  to  thi 
sage,  whom  he  venerates  .is  his  'spiritual  father."    'Thisecsta' 
vision  of  Uuuasenu's,'  he  writes,  'was  the  opening  of  a   life 
tluntgbt  and  production  which  only  lasted  a  dozen  years,  but 
whioi  in  that  brief  space  gave  to  man  a  n«w  ^pel.'t     As 
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matter  of  facl,  Kouiscau'i  opdmUt  view  of  human  nature  wns 
in  tlie  tdr  of  the  cieiiturjr.  Never,  p«rh«p«,  liu  \\u:  mani  level 
of  toaexy  beea  lower  Ihaa  it  was  among  tl>e  cultivittcii]  classes 
of  Franco  ia  the  ei(;hty  yean  which  preceded  the  licroluiioii. 
AckI  never  was  the  Ar:iloleUan  dictum,  coacerning  the  e-aie 
with  which  vicJoua  men  ran  repent  fine  phrases  about  virtue, 
more  stgnnlly  cxempUried.  The  tendency  everywhere  wai  to 
bestow  fair  nnmec  on  foul  lhin{!;s ;  to  make  *  agreeable  feeling* 
the  standard  of  duty  and  the  end  of  life ;  to  enthrone  concu- 
pioccnce,  niuskcd  a*  reuon,  in  the  place  of  c»ns<;ience.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Cartesian  philosophy  dominated 
men's  minds.  And  in  that  philosophy  ethics  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  place  ;  'lindifTerencc  morale,'  it  has  been  observed, 
'c»l  le  principe  dc  sa  morale  mcinc.'  Even  the  acercdili-d 
exponents  of  (.'hristinnity  had  greatly  toned  down  tlic  strictness 
of  its  jtreoepts.  On  two  occasions  Dossuet  Itad  obtained  from 
the  Assembly  of  the  French  Clei^y  the  condemnation  of  tbosc 
casuists  whom  be  accused  '  de  porter  k-s  coussins  sons  les  coudes 
des  pecheuTS.'  In  iheievero  teaching  of  the  school  which  found 
its  greatest  exponent  in  Pasral,  we  seem  to  catch  an  echo  of  the 

firescliing  of  the  early  Calvinist  Kcformcn  to  a  frivolous  and 
ubricious  people.  The  response  wax  the  destruction  of  Fort 
Koyal,  with  cireumstancei  of  scandalous  barbarity  and  revolting 
profanation.  Kousseau's  opinions  did  but  formulate,  and  Justify, 
this '  morale  rctiichee '  which  abounded  on  all  sides.  '  It  is  difli- 
coll  to  Im!  good,'  says  the  adage  of  Hellenic  wisdom.  '  Not  at 
all,'  replies  Rousseau,  '  it  is  quite  easy.  Only  follow  nnture, 
aiwl  you  will  be  virtuous.  Look  at  me,  for  example  ;  read  my 
CoQiessiona  :  I  challenge  the  universe  to  produce  a  man  who  can 
sincerely  say  "Je  fos  meilhrur  que  cet  homme-la."'  Nothing 
is  more  significant  in  the  history  of  the  eighte«th  century  than 
the  way  in  which  this  filtliy  dreamer  was  ^orified  as  an  ethical 
teacher.  Voltaire,  indeed,  'rich  in  saving  common-seme,'  in 
whatever  else  deficient,  declined  to  bow  the  knee  before  *ce 
polissofl  d«  ,)ean-Jactjucs,'  who,  as  he  judged,  bore  the  same 
sort  of  resemblance  to  a  philosopher  that  apes  bejir  to  men.* 
But  it  was  destined  that  Voltaire  should  dc4:rease,  and  Ibat 
Rousseau  should  increase.  In  1789  his 'new  gospel '  reigned 
paramount  in  the  general  mind  of  France.  'To  make  the 
constitution,'  meant,  for  the  Revolutionary  legislators,  to  trnns- 
lale  his  political  dogma  into  institutions. 


'  '  II  no  mtMinlilr  onx  jihilosoiilira,  •jue  rtnatim  In  sJngos  rwiwmlihllt  aitx 
hdOBiDM.*  Tb«  wonfa  wetu  la  a  Idler  of  VoUnire'ii  U>  the  Ceinl«  A'lOgnM, 
writleu  in  1766. 
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And  what  n  ilogtna  it  ii!  Is  there  in  the  whole  bUtot^df 
huinaii  ctmr  anything  mont  nmsKing  than  this;  (bat  a  nitJOD, 
priding  ituir  on  its  gfXKl  xrnte,  *  should  URquestionin^ly  bccfih, 
na  axiomatically  true,  n,  seriu  of  pmpntitioni,  crrry  one  of  vhirh 
■■  demonstrably,  it  ubviauslv  fiilM??  Thnt  'great  ccntrtl  wml 
doctrine '  ot  the  natural  Koodnna  of  inMi— ^spednllj^  the  mu  of 
the  pcopir,  as  less  spoilt  by  civilisation — can  anvthing  be  iiw- 
ginr<l  more  uttrrlj'  opposed  to  the  plainest  farts  of  life?  Tl» 
nnturxl  man,  unenrrupted  bj  ciritixation,  good?  VVby,  theHMK 
natural,  that  is  the  more  nnimol  he  is,  tbo  worse  is  be.  IV 
ver^  law  of  ethical  pr<^res>  is  to 

'  More  npwnrd.  working  out  the  heoat, 
And  let  tho  npo  and  tiger  die.' 

Vou  maj  get  rid  of  the  name  of  original  sin.     Dnt  tbe  tliifl^ 
which  the  name  represents  is  n  primonlial,  permanent  iogir- 
dient  of  human    nature,  explain  it    bow    too    will.      Tbc  aU 
Hebrew  leeend  is,  at  all  events,  (be  allegory  of  a  moral  btL] 
'Radicalc  Bum-,'  Kant  called  it,  traXy  enough.     It  is  abort^iiil, 
not  adventitious;  an  infection  of  nature,  not  the  produdofW 
laws  or  of  bad  education.     It  is  moir  in  one  and  lesa  in  anolkr. 
There  are  those  human  miHisters  in  whom  it  orershadowt  At 
whole  ethical   character.     There  are  tbotc  fair  souls  in  whose 
'all  but  utter  whiteneu'  it  it  batdly  iranMble.     Rut,  in  whilern 
proportion,  it  is  always  there,  a  taint,  a  perversion,  transmttU^ 
by  heredity;  a  wild  beast  within  us,  Plalo  said,  which  mutt  be 
chained.     The  philosophy  of  Konucau  lets  the  wild  beast  lo«ar. 
No.     The  doctrine  of  the  unalloyed  natural  goodness  of  man  it 
as  false  as  the  CBtvInistir  docinne  of  his  total  depravity.    Thr 
sense  of  moral  impcrfrction  is  jiut  as  much  a  fact  of  our  nstan 
as  the  sense  of  ignorance.     It  is  the  \m\  who  are  moit  seositivelv 
conscioos  of  an  evil  element  innate  in  them,  Just  as  it  is  tbr 
wiMSt  who  feel  most  sererely  ibe  inadecgnacy  of  reason.    Va 
the  view  of  man  as  an  essentially  rational  animal  is  as  nntenblp 
as  (be  view  of  bim  as  an  essentially  virtuous  animal.      (Jntjon- 
tionably  men  are  capable  of  ratiocina(ion,  in  degrees  raiyiiig 

*  'Le  bun  Mm*  nt  1c  trait  dittiiicllf  <lu  %<niii  tnj^iH,'  AL  Guuot  tpHi  tu 
In  lib  '  Ll'<^1u^  »  mi  Civil Irotion.' 
t  *  Th«  cAndid  Incline  lo  mireiiM  of  !nl*. 

That  th«  Chrlrtian  rntUi  idkj  hn  fsW.  1  fiinl. 

I  still  lo  snppaw  It  Inuv  Hir  lujr  part : 

8vc  nwMiis  anil  rcasoiu :  Ihis.  to  Ucin : 

'Til  thi<  Tailh  that  launchnl  point  biniik  hcrdut 

At  tbc  hvoA  ot  >  lt« :  tanebl  Oridnal  gin. 

'Jhe  Comiplioii  of  Man**  Heart.'— 

Bhcwiidcg:  'Goldllaii:  a  I.4set>>l  «Tr<uiik 
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indefinitely  upwardi  rrom  little  more  than  xrro.  But  who  ihnt 
U  not  theorj-blind  cnn  ignore  the  ract,tknt  burnan  life,  taken  at 
a  whole,  is  dominated  hy  phvi'ical  temperament,  corporal 
instinct,  prrjudice,  imagination,  pnssion,  intcrett,  fBr  more 
ihan  by  rrasnn?  Who  t:an  deny  the  vwt  amuunt  of  truth  in 
M.  Tainc')  iridiclmcni,  unpalatable  ai  it  it? — 

'Qu'est-ce  <iuc  I'liommo  imo  fois  nounn?  Eit-ce  on  loi  qoe  lo 
mbliiuo  abouUo?  Ln  T^rit«  Mt  ({Xt'A  oniptoie  lo  moiUeor  da  nn 
temps  h,  ilormir,  u  diner,  n  bjiller,  h.  travaiilur  oomnio  un  oboTBl  et  & 
a'amiiBeT  conimo  un  Biuge.  CVst  im  nninial :  suur  qnolques  miontes 
irr^alibreB,  sea  uerfu,  sou  rnuig,  toa  instincts  ]e  mi^nvnt.  La  roa- 
tino  TO  a'appliiiuer  par-du4Uiiui,  la  ni^Oftisiti;  fouetlu  et  la  bjto  avonoc.' 

Will  it  be  laid  that  ihii  KouMcauon  fiction  of  man's  otscntial 
goodncM  and  rationality  ■*,  at  alt  events,  a  harmless  lie?  No 
lie  is  harmless.  And  this  particular  Ue,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
been  the  source  of  unnumbered  woes  to  Franco  and  the  world. 
We  think  it  is  Quinet  who  smnewUerv  observes,  that  ike  Kevo* 
lution,  like  ils  philosopher,  began  hy  proclaiming  that  all  is 
good  in  man,  and  finished  by  finding  the  human  race  suspect. 
*  Slighted  hope  will  be  avenged.'  Mr.  John  Morlcy,  in  a  cha- 
racteristic pastnge,  sets  ofT  against  Chaumettc's  atrocities  his 
'generous  lailh  in  humanity."  There  ate  various  kinds  of 
generosity — 'gt-nereux  comme  un  roleur,'  said  Ileaumarchais ; 
and  tbcte  are  many  objects  of  faith,  which,  according  to  an 
ancient  doctrine,  is  best  judged  by  ils  works.  It  was,  in  truth, 
because  the  inventor  of  the  worship  of  Reason  was  given  over  to  a 
stnmg  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  which  his  English  apologist 
thus  bedi/cns,  that  his  feet  were  so  swift  to  shed  blood.  Take 
another  example.  In  the  dreary /ajrfi  of  the  Revolution  there  ia 
one  fair  figure,  whose  '  large  black  eyes,  full  of  sweetness  and 
expression,  irresistibly  win  our  sympathies.  Madame  Koland, 
in  her  freshness,  het  youth,  her  enthusiasm,  her  simplicity,  her 
tragic  fate,  ii  the  noble  and  touching  personification  of  the 
Girondist  party,  the  living  image  of  nit  that  was  best  in  it. 
But  she  was  the  spiritual  child  of  Rousseau.t  nnd  the  ferocity 
latent  in  his  scntimentaliiui  must  come  out  in  her.  Even  in 
1789  wr  find  her  paniing  for  blood,  and  inveighing  bitterly 
against  the  Assembly  for  holding  back  from  the  murder  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  '  On  commence  par  i-trc  inaense,  on  finit  par 
etre  atntce.'  The  best  way  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  human 
nfttnie  U  to  expect  little  from  it.     I«t  us  go  on  to  the  next  of 

*  '  MiardlBiiii*.'  ToL  L  p.  73. 

t  This  mbjcct  boa  bwn  well  Jcslt  tiUh  by  Lady  Dlcnncrhotselt,  ml.  L  p.  270. 
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thr  KcTolntinn.-iTT  postulab-i  cnim-ming  m.tn  :  iu  i^galit 
doctrine.  *  K<}ualitj,'  tatyt  Itaillcul, '  whicb  U  notliiug  but : 
jiutice,  wu  tlic  aim  of  the  Il«volulion  from  tk<!  beginnitic.' 
Bat  ctiiudit)-  ib  a  qurstioD-begigiug:  word.  Attd  it  is  precuei; 
ibe  oppoiite  of  strict  jastice,  as  Plato  obaeTved  two  tboosuid 
yeara  ago,  to  dispense  equality  alike  (o  otjoals  and  uneqiUili 
Here,  again,  tlic  '  new  gospel '  ignores  the  facts  of  life.  Mcs 
arc  no  more  nbsolutfly  equal  than  they  are  ol«olutcly  good  nr 
alMolutely  Tcasonablr.  Kqual  in  their  eitinmon  nature  tbey  at. 
^^ual  before  the  law  tliey  ought  to  be.  luiual,  in  the  sense  of 
equivalent  in  the  body  politic,  ihey  certaurdy  are  not,  and  nevflt 
will  be  onttl  doctrinaires  succeed  in  radically  irantformuig 
mankind.  This  appears  to  have  been  more  or  less  clearly  appir- 
hcndcd  hy  one  of  'the  giants  of  1792,'  a  certain  Armand  dri* 
Mcosc,  who  i*  rceoriled  to  have  <)ernanded  the  inlroductioool 
mental  equality.  This  sage  was  certainly  within  his  logic 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  great,  the  perennial 
of  inequality  among  men,  lies  in  difference  of  inlellectual 
stilulion  and  of  psychic  power.  To  recognize  ibis  difference  ti 
essential  to  liberty  ;  for  liberty  means  the  freedom  of  all  t» 
make  the  most  and  best  of  themselves.  In  the  social  state,  u 
in  the  physical  order,  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  nirriral 
of  the  filtesl  arc  primary  law*.     It  is  strictly  true  that  rights  in 

(impiirtionate  to  mights.  Society  is  necessarily  hierarchical. 
V'hat  justice  requires  Js  not  that  a  dead  level  of  equality  sbooU 
prevail,  but  that  inequalities  should  be  real,  not  artificial ;  Mr, 
not  false ;  correspondent  with  reason,  with  the  nature  of  thiftgt. 
The  strong,  the  wise,  arc  the  leaders  of  their  fellows  by  a  nataral 
right  divine,  not  to  be  set  aside  undf^r  grierout  pen^ 
Indiridual  freedom  means  complexity,  differentiation,  su' 
lion  in  the  social  organism.  The  egalitarian  doctrine  of  Jbo^ 
binistn  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  liberty,  because  it  is  dcstmr- 
tiv<!  of  that  gradation  which,  as  Mirabeau's  keen  eyes  discrnied, 
is  the  t)e*t  luirrier  against  tyranny.  Its  practical  issoe  is  this: 
a  multitude  uf  unrelated  human  units,  theoretically  sovi 
really  slaves,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  omnipotent  b: 
on  the  other.  It  means  discontent,  di*guit,  mutinous  A 
among  the  masses,  who  atpire,  reasonably  enough,  to  translate 

Xility  of  right  into  equality  of  fact.  It  meajis  anarchy,  j 
ther  in  the  Communistic  or  aoute  other  form,  unless 
*  Saviour  of  society  '  arise  in  time,  to  proclaim  from  the  cnnnon'sl 
mouth  the  primordial  political  tiuthj  to  which  the  HerulutionI 
gives  the  lie.  '  11  savait  juger  t'hommc,  ct  il  suvait  lei 
Kotivcmer,'  was  Lamartine's  unwilling  tribute  to  the  finil 
Napoleon.      That   was    precisely   what   ibe   Kousseauan  doe> 
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trinnires,   whom   he  ousted  Irani  the    seat  of  power,  did   not 
know. 

So  tnucli  as  to  the-  ntlril>u(es  ascribed  by  the  '  new  gntpcl '  to 
*  the  vana  and  the  ciuzea,'  us  iiN  catit  pliru«  i>.  Ni^xt,  lu  to 
its  theory  of  the  public  order.  Doe*  eivil  jwliijr  tct\  upon  the 
Social  Controd  ?  It  i«  enough  to  tak  the  quution.  There 
i>  no  inUnnce  upon  record  in  any  age,  in  any  country,  of  a 
number  or  men  xaying  Id  one  another,  'Go  to;  let  us  enter 
into  the  Sorid  Coiitract  and  found  a  *talc.'  Political  society 
i*  no  eoiitraci.  It  is  a  nen-ssary  hitloricnl  product,  unitin;; 
mifffal  with  ri):h(,  and  establishing  human  frccilom  by  their 
union.  Man  conies  into  the  world  under  ihc  law  of 
aolidarity.  Society  is  to  bim  what  the  soil  is  to  the  plant. 
Tbe  individual  is  not  the  starting-point,  but  tbe  g,oaX  of  human 
pn^riiM.  The  most  important  relations  of  lile,  public  and 
private,  do  not  arise  nut  of  convention  ;  wc  nrc  born  into  them. 
'Nascitor  non  fit,'  is  the  true  account  of  the  social  order,  in 
fact:  while,  phiiosophically  considered,  wc  may  regard  it  with 
Kant,  as  the  union  of  a  multitude  of  men  under  the  laws  of 
Itigbl — *die  Vercinigung  eincr  Menge  von  Mcuschcn  untcr 
RcchtsgesMxcn.'  But  what  is  Kigbt  ?  We  may  reply,  that  the 
only  adequate  conception  of  Kigbt  is  that  which  founds  it  upon 
necessity.  It  issues  from  the  natarc  of  thing*,  from  thnt 
6fuK  voxi^,  which  is  the  supreme  reason.  But  for  ibc  inner 
assent  which  the  human  inlellc<:t  is  bound,  by  its  very  laws,  to 
give  when  Itigbt  is  thus  apprehended,  Itousseau  substitutes  the 
imaginary  adhesions  of  tbe  multitude  to  a  fictitious  convention. 
He  deduces  Itight  from  what  is  accidental  and  changeable, 
instead  ol  from  what  is  necessary  and  immutable  ;  and  in  doing 
this  he  performs  a  mortnl  operation  upon  it.  Natural  Kight — 
Natur-Kccht — is  the  absolute  law  which  is,  or  should  be,  tlic 
pattern  of  all  existing  law.  To  deny  it  is  to  deny  that  Kight,  in 
any  philosophical  sense,  exists  at  all.  Let  us  nut  be  misunder- 
stood. We  are  well  aware  that  in  discussing  any  question 
of  natural  right  wc  cannot  dispense  with  data,  whether  we 
approach  it  synthetically  or  analytically.  A  principle  is  like 
a  seed.  It  grows  in  the  soil  into  which  it  is  ca^t,  and  seeks  its 
Dourichmcnt  from  without.  Wc  cannot  uproot  it,  go  to  speak, 
in  dealing  with  the  concrete,  and  deduce  by  mere  abstract 
ratiocination,  the  proper  course  of  its  development,  or  indicate 
the  conditions  of  its  application.  This,  as  we  shall  shortly 
have  occasion  to  observe,  is  precisely  what  the  Jacobins 
endeavoured  to  do.  At  the  present  moment  wc  are  merely 
concerned  to  {)oi«t  out,  that  what  the  Revolutionary  dogma 
predicates  of  tbe  individual  reason,  i*  true  only  of  the  abstract 
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renaoD.      Ami   the  in<Iividunl  rcacnn  is   apt,  in   pnclicc,  u> 
mfsn  (hv  iixltvidunl  imMtonx.*      HtMire  i)iv  appruprinieiua  W 
Chnumctte'a  cliuice    of   'Mdlle.   Caiiilcillr   ol    llie   Open,'  f 
jtcnoaify,  on  the  nltar  <if  Notr«  Dmne,  lh«  Deity  of  ttie  *m« 
gospel.'    La*tly  uf  the  Rou&scauan  cancvption  of  aovercigntj  «( 
may  lafely  anirm,  that  it  hai  no  more  placv  than  hi>  conceptioD 
of  riRht  in  any  phil<wophy  worthy  of  the  nnrnr.     For  unliraitcd 
dominion  Ix-lnngs  imly  to  pcrfciTtion.     It  i«  an  attribute  of  tht 
Absolute.     Tci  the  Inlinilv  and   Ktcrnrtl,  and  to  conicienoe,  u 
His  aboriginal  Vic»r  and  perpetual  representative  in  the  bun 
of  nan,  alone  i>  dne   unreiiricted  obedience.     All  tbe  pat 
religion!  of  the  world  proclaim^t  is  their  ntixon  d'etre — that 
there  it  a   bound   to  human  torerrignty,  a  sphere  in  which  it 
dop«  not  enter.    And,  even  in  its  proper  sphere,  ii  is  essentiall' 
limited  and   fiduciary.     The  elnim  that  nil  is  ('jrsnr's,  wliclhtt 
the  Cwsar  be  Kmperor  or  King,  n  ruling  caste  or  '  the  sorere^iD 
people,'  strikes  &i  the  very  root  of  liberty.     And  here  alow  it 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  gigantic  failure  of  the  Rerolutioa. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  theory  of  tbe  public  order  issues  in  the 
apotheosis  of  the  worst    of  tyrants;  a  mob  which  strikes  slid 
will  not  hear.     'What  the  people  wills  is  just,'  the  Jacofaiftl 
insisted  a   hundred   years  ago  ;  and  insist  now.     That  is  the 
conclusion  of  the   whole  mntler  in  the  'new  gosjwi.'      Em 
Madame  Roland  does  not  shrink  from   palliating  tbe  hideout 
September  massacres.     In  a  letter  to  the  National   Aaaembly 
regarding  them,  which  she  prepared  for  her  husband,  she  makn 
him  assert,  *  Je  guts  que  I«  (leuplr,  terrible  dans  sa  rengennrc,  y 
portc  encore  une  sorie  de  justice.'     Well  may  we  echo  her  own 
dying  words,  '  O  Liberty,  what  things  are  done  in  Thy  name  ' ' 
But  false  AS  the  Kousaesuan  dogma  is,  in  .ill  its  articles,  it 
veils  two  truths    of  tmnscrndcnt  importance.     Tbe  doctrines 
of  natural  right  and  of  government  by  consent  of  iha  governed 
are  primary  verities  of  political  science.     But  they  arc  by  no 
means  the  invention  of  Kousseau,  who  indeed  did  but  misap* 
prebend,    <listort,    and    dei'aee    them.      'I'hey  issue    from    tbe 
principle,  which  Christianity  has  done  more  than  anv  other  of 
the  world's  tenrhrrs  to  enforce:    the  principle  of  tbe  ineffable 
worth    of     human     personality.       Tbey    are    explicitly     and 
fully  taught   l)y  Acfuinas  and  other  masters  of  tbe  medieral 
school.     The  reason  why  the  asaent  of  the  individnal,  exptess 


•  Thn  'DeplBTSiifin  of  Rijil.t*,'  I'mfi-ww  voo  .Sjbel  jtiillj-  <ibKtT«,  ia  liis 
'  Bistoty  of  tlio  Itcvntnllonuj  feriuil,'  *  raiscJ  to  Iha  Ibroiic  tint  Ibo  trmmo  '  "  ' 
ia  poiDinoii  ti>  nil    mm,  liiit  the  ■K)[n')|ruto  uf   uiiivrtniLl  f>nB>aaa':   'nlr 
Allen    gcini'iiiiuiinn    ViTiuiiirt.   ooiiik'ra    diu    Sfnasc   ilcr   Individ Untlcn 
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or  implied,  is  aectstary  to  a  just  n^^imcn — an  ftsteot  not 
neccMaiitv,  nor,  as  «  ru!«,  besl  given  by  voting^is  tUnt  tm 
is  a  person,  not  a  lhin|^.  This  tru(h,  dimly,  almu»t  unrm;ugnit- 
ably  tinucrlj'ing  the  *  new  <;o8pel,' no  doubt  cionlributvd  to  its 
success,  and  nt  ttii-  snmr  time  added  rastty  to  its  power  for  eril. 
It  bns  been  vcW  tAttcivvd  by  Sydney  Smith,  an  acute,  if  not 
a  very  profound,  student  of  bumnn  nature,  '  Error*  to  be 
(bingerous  mutt  have  a  great  deal  of  truth  mingled  with  them  ; 
it  is  only  froiu  ibis  alliance  that  tbcy  can  obtain  an  extensive 
circulation  ;  from  pure  extravagance  and  genuine  unroingled 
faliehooH,  the  world  never  baa  and  never  can  sustain  any 
mischief.'     I'hr^c  arc  the  words  of  tnith  and  soberness. 

Sn  much  may  sulTicc  to  show,  why  the  Hevolution  has  done 
■o  little  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  )t  is  worth  while, 
iioirever,  tu  add  that,  had  the  Kcvolutionary  iiksil  been  as  true 
as  it  wus  faUe,  the  attempt  to  translate  it  ofT-hand  into  fact, 
to  remake  man,  society  and  the  map  of  I-'rance  in  a  few  days, 
would  have  ttill  been  indaiiely  absurd.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  o  priori  conceptions  have  no  value  in  politica.  But 
wc  very  strongly-  insist,  that  they  mus  be  viewed  in  the  ligbl 
of  experience.  VVi;  are  shocked  bv  the  errors,  the  anomalies, 
the  abuses  in  existing  institutions?  Well  and  goiKl.  Uut 
shall  HO  therefore  seek  reality  in  abstractions?  To  do  that  is 
to  subtliiuie  nonentity  for  reality.  Politics  are  a  concrete 
science  where  the  mathematical  method  is  inapplicable. 
Logic,  even  if  it  happens  to  be  good,  is  by  no  means  an  all- 
■ufGcient  guide  tn  the  practice  of  life.  The  most  extravagant 
of  those  casuists  whum  Paacal  lias  damned  tu  everlasting  fame 
were  reasoncn  of  almost  faultless  precision.  The  speculative 
notions  and  ralioci native  conclusions  of  the  understanding 
may  well  supply  to  the  statesman  hint*  for  criticism,  suggestions 
for  reform,  but  not  plans  for  reconstruction.  In  tlic  ideal 
resides  the  li^oWf-;  iipfwvia  of  things,  of  which  the  ^iffpi} 
iififutvia  must  always  fall  short.  All  tliis  was  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  tlie  Jacobin  politicians.  Uut  indeed  it  was  no  mere 
political  theory  that  ihey  strove  to  realize  ;  it  was  in  ^(r.  John 
Morloy's  accurately  dcfeciiptive  phrase, 'a  new  gospel' — 'aliud 
Evangclium,  quod  non  est  atiud  —which  they  Inbourrd,  in  (he 
intcnsest  spirit  of  fanaticism,  to  propngate.  '  It  is  necessary,' 
aaid  Bitlauil-Varennet,  'in  create  anew,  in  some  sort,  the  nation 
tbtU  we  would  restore  to  liberty,  for  we  liave  to  destroy  ancient 
prejudices,  to  change  old  habits,  to  cure  depraved  affections,  to 
curb  superQuous  wants,  to  extirpate  inveterate  vices."     Tbia  io 
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Itobeapierre'i  judgment  was  *  the  satisfnction  of  tlic  atpiratinDt 
of  nature,  the  accotnplUhmcnt  of  the  dcitipics  of  hutnsnit)^,  the 
fitlfilment  of  the  promises  of  philosophy."  To  that  rod  tht 
omnipotence  of  the  State  vriu  (lirectn).  *  \Vn  will  turn  FraiKV 
into  n  cemetery,'  (-am«'r  »aiil,  '  rath«r  than  mil  n-gpne«te  ii 
afKtr  our  owrn  fashion.'t  After  a  cenlnry  of  effort  ibey  hutt 
failed  to  re]feneralo  France  after  their  fa^ion.  Their  theecf- 
tical  man,  good  and  reasonable  and  eqnal,  and  thirsting  la  «ntn 
into  the  so^inl  contract,  (tplnvs  hts  coming.  Tliej-  hare  nni 
sncceedrd  in  changing  the  essential  nature  of  right,  th«  Msential 
nature  of  aovcrcigntT.  Hut  tliey  do  appear  to  have  snccenlcl 
in  slsyin);  that  public  spirit  whtcb  it  the  life  of  a  nation,  tot 
(o  constitute  a  nation  there  is  n«cd  of  common  traditioni. 
common  feelings,  common  modes  and  ends  of  action.  In  ill'' 
present  chaotic  condition  of  France  all  the  bonds  of  iboagfii 
arc  loosened,  all  classes  arc  in  antagonism,  all  Interests  in 
jarring  and  inimical.  In  erery  drpartment  of  Frrncfa  lifcm 
tbc  signs  nf  dissolution  ;  ererywlien!  is  the  odour,  more  or  lot 
mingeni,  uf  that  pourrititrt  tociaU  wliich  Mailrmoi«-lle  LoiuH 
Michel  scents  vritb  delight.  The  handwriting,  in  its  leltCTSnf 
fire,  is  plain  on  the  wall.  And  one  of  the  most  accoRipIUbn) 
and  philosophical  of  French  Liberals  is  the  D.inicl  who  ioirr- 
prets  it.  *  The  Democratic  Kcpublic,'  the  late  M,  Scherer  (riJt 
us,  *  is  bound  hy  the  very  law  n(  iu  being  to  make  trial  of  Com- 
mnnbm.*  It  is  no  wonder  if  men's  hearts  fail  Ihem  for  frnr.aod 
for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  miming  upon  ibt 
earth  ;  no  wonder  if,  in  their  despair,  ther  turn  even  U)  i 
General  Boulanger,  in  default  of  any  better  deliverer. 

We  tnn  in  Kngland  have  had  our  Hevoluiion  in  these  Isttci 
days.      But  it  has  been,  in  the  Duke  of   Wellington's  happ; 
wonts,  'a  Kerolotion  in  due  ntKarsc  of  law,'     With  us  iibcrti 
has   'slowly    broadened   down,'  during  the   present  crnliiT]'; 
liberty  not  iu  the  merely  ne^tive,  but  in  the  positive  sense 
As  the  conditions  of  our  national  life  have  chimgrd,  so  bsve  J 
the   forms  changed,  in  adaptation  to  those  con<litioos.      The  1 
old  framework  of  the  Constitution  has  been  expanded  to  admit 
within  its  pale  alt  classes  and  interests.     Ttierc  baa  b«en  an 
increasing  development  and  exercise,  on  ibc  whole,  of  tbost 
powers  of  contributing  to  the  common  good,  with  which  the  j 
members  of   the  commonweallh   are  endowed,     'iltat  all   th<  ^ 
changes,    which    have    been    made    among    us    in    the    polilic 
onlvTi    have  been  sngaciously   planned,  or  wisely  carried  0*1,     i 
will   probably   be  asserted   oy   no  one  possessMl  of  eves  uA 
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elementary  knowledge — «uch  knowledge  is  not  so  widely  ilif- 
fused  as  migbl  be  desired — of  ihi;  primanlinl  pnncipli^ii  of 
political  pbilosophj".  Thai  the  net  rwull  has  lii-rn  («  bring 
English  institutions  into  bArmonv  witb  Itial  deinocmtic  move- 
ment which  is  no  mere  theory,  or  tnechaDism,  but  the  capital 
social  fnci  of  the  age,  is  too  plain  to  escape  tbc  attontion  erea 
of  the  dullest.  Our  ancient  mnnnmhy  has  becomi?  a  crowned 
republic  uritboul  solution  of  historical  continuity.  But  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  ihal  theie  are  Iwn  kinds  nf  diimocTncy. 
There  is  the  democracy  that  has  grown  up  among  ourMrlvcs 
by  tho  natural  process  of  'persistence  in  mobility,'  which  is 
Hat  law  of  the  social  orfj.tnism  as  of  the  physical ;  a  demo* 
cracy  Tccngnixing  the  dilTcFcnccs  nstarnlly  sprinf^ing:  from  io- 
(lividuatity,  allowing  full  room  for  the  free  play  of  indeft- 
nitely  varying  jienonnlities,  and  so  conitniclive  ami  proEfrcssire, 
the  nurse  of  p»lriut!sm  and  the  tutor  of  fruedom.  'I'bere  is 
the  Jacobin  democracy  of  Prance,  the  artificial  contrivance  of 
doctrinaires,  crammed  with  false  iheoiies  of  nian  and  the  Stale, 
which  in  the  name  of  a  spurious  equality  assassinates  liberty ; 
a  democracy  which  depersonalizes  man,  disiatcgratvs  totaiAjy 
and  leads  bock  to  harlnarism. 

That  is  the  difTerencc  between  lite  two  kinds  of  democracy, 
and  we  slutll  do  well  to  lay  it  to  heart.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  Knglixh  public  life  during  the  last  ([Uarter  of  a 
centurv,  has  been  the  growth  of  a  sect  which,  in  its  funda- 
mental principles,  is  essentially  Jacobin.  Lady  Blennerhawelt, 
in  a  thoU|;htful  page*  of  her  work,  points  out  how  in  England 
Rousseau  has  become  a  t<>uchst"ne  (ein  Friifsteio).  The 
great  Librrnl  party,  a  hundred  years  ago,  shunned  him  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  freedom.  The  latest  school  of 
British  Railicaliim  draws  its  inspiration  from  him.  Mr.  John 
^lotley,  who  is  by  way  of  doing  the  thinking  for  these  poli- 
ttciana — and  who,  however  we  mny  judge  of  bis  pretensions  to 
philosophy,  is  undoubtedly  a  skilful  litterateur — has  for  yeara 
laboured  abundantly,  to  introduce  into  this  country,  to 
acclimnl!:!c  among  us,  that  *  new  way  of  understanding  life' 
which  is  '  at  the  heart  of  the  Revolution  ; '  f  the  '  new  g»s{>e),'  of 
which  Roui.teau  was  the  chief  ICvangetist,  and  Uobespicrro 
'  tltc  fiery  nposiie,'  t  '  the  great  preacher",  §  Mr.  Morlej  '*  labour 
has  not  been  in  rain.  He  has  made  a  certain  number  of 
conrerlB,  and  not  exclusively  from  the  filth  of  the  world,  the 
offscouriug  of  all  men,  whose  enthusiasm  for  his  *  new  gospel '  is 

•  V«L  L  p.  848.  t  '  HaiuMttu,'  bv  Jolio  iinthy,  vol.  I.  p.  4. 
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intelligible  eaouj^b.  Thcic  ftrc  among  hit  procclttcs  tboK  wbow 
cluiraclers  arc  uottainnl,  wlinsi?  itiiniiipg  in  sovietj  and  in 
public  life  is  aisurc'il,  of  whom  we  cun  by  no  mean*  »a_v,  « 
of  the  rank  ami  fil<!  of  the  Jacobin  host,'  'ttunrda  <-■  patsa.' 
Pcrhnp*  w<!  tlionicJ  not  err  in  re^rtling:  Mr.  Giadslone  as  ■ 
the  w(nt  notable  of  tbete;  bat  upon  this  point  we  cannot  * 
dwell.  We  are  now  doalint;  with  principin  rather  than  witli 
men.  Il  would  be  interesting  and  inttructive  to  dwell  apoo 
those  'notes'  of  Mr.  Gladtlonc's  mind  which  present  an 
analogy  with  tht-  psychological  characteristic*  of  ibn  Janobia. 
But  it  will  be  more  in  accordBn<»  witli  our  prc«.'nt  purpan: 
to  indicate  the  real  nature  of  the  new  departure  in  Knjjluh 
jiolitio  by  that  section  of  (he  Libers)  party  whicti  followi 
^Ir.  Gladstone's  lead — or  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  wbotr 
lead  Mr.  GlMlstonc  follows:  '  paisquc  jc  sais  Icur  chef  U 
laut  bicn  ctu«  jc  Icur  luive.'  Liinl  Macanlay,  in  a  spvedt  At- 
livcTcd  at  rMitibtir^h  in  li}3^,  spoke  of  hi*  devotion  to  wbit 
Sidney  on  the  icaiTuld  culled  '  the  good  old  caute.'  That  '  good 
old  cause '  was  the  cause  of  ciiril  and  religious  libertVi  and  for 
Lord  Macaulay  it  was  identified  in  a  special  manner  with  lie 
Whigs.  '  It  seems  to  me,'  he  said,  '  that  when  I  look  bad 
upon  otir  history,  1  can  diccerii  a  great  party  which  has  ihroagL 
many  grnerationx  pn?»ervrd  iit  identity ;  a  parly  often  doprcued, 
ncrer  extioguitheil ;  a  jwrty  which,  though  often  tainted  with 
the  faults  of  (he  age,  has  always  Ixicn  in  advance  of  the  age;  a 
party  which  though  guilty  of  many  errors  and  some  crimrs,  hsi 
the  glory  of  having  established  our  civil  and  religious  liltertin 
on  a  firm  foundation ;  and  of  that  party  I  am  proud  to  be  s 
member.'  We  will  not  now  enquire  how  far  Lord  MacaolsT 
was  warrantei)  in  thcsii  claims  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  poilT, 
but  DO  one  can  deny  tliat  tlw  eloquent  orator  himself  wortbilv 
represented  the  historical  traditions  and  accnslilrtl  doctrine*  of 
Britiali  Liberalism.  And  assuredly  fae  waa  right  when  be 
wrote  in  his  essay  on  Mirabeau  : — 

'The  KnglUh  roTolations  hare  been  imd«rtal[ea  for  tlw  purpMsJ 
of  defending,  correcting,  and  restoring — n^rer  for  the  porpow  of] 
destroying.  Our  ooantrymcn  have  always,  emu  in  times  of  Ik* 
greatest  excitamont,  Hpoken  reverently  of  the  form  of  goTeranwol 
under  which  tliey  livod,  uid  attacked  only  what  they  ro^rded  u  iti 
eamntions.  In  tho  very  act  of  ionovating  they  bvn  oonstaatly 
appealed  to  ancient  picscriplion ;  tboy  have  seldom  looked  abrosil 
fur  models;  thoy  havo  toldom  troubled  th«m*oIvea  with  Utopisn 
theories ;  tbey  kavo  not  boon  anxious  to  prove  that  liberty  is  * 
natual  right  of  men  ;  th«j  have  bovn  eontent  to  regard  it  as  tb« 
lawful  birtlirigbt    of   Raglisbm«u.     Tbcir  looial  contract  is  w 
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flsUoD,  It  is  itiil  ciUnt  on  tlia  origiiwl  parcfaiiMmt,  seftled  with  wax 
wbiob  was  iBtned  at  UunanDede,  aod  attcatod  by  iba  iordl;  aamtm 
of  tbe  ICuiscluJs  and  Fibtheri>«rtfl.' 

This  is  b«r;on<l  all  doubt  true.  It  would  be  difScult  to 
MprrBs  more  corrrclly  thr  way  in  which  rcformB  have  been 
tn»<in  frtiin  time;  to  time  in  ihi^  Kngliftti  public  onW,  or  th« 
spirit  by  which  the  Lilx^ral  party,  whost;  name  is  no  tloubt 
chieBy  connected  with  thoM  reforms  !»>  «v«r  bfwn  iuiimnti--<I. 
'  A  ion  of  bit  by  bit  reform,'  Mr,  Freeman  calU  it,  '  which  ha» 
saved  119  alike  from  magnificent  theories  tuid  from  massacres  in 
tbe  cautc  of  humanity.'  Burke  has  at  grOAter  length  expreued, 
in  hi*  incomparable  way,  the  doctrine  of  which  our 'civil  and 
rcligioui  lilx^rlj-'  is  the  translation  into  fact : 

'  GaTcnimoiit  in  not  made  in  virtno  of  nAtaral  rights,  which  may 
and  do  axist  in  total  ind«peudo&co  of  it,  anil  oxiat  in  much  greater 
cloorocw,  and  in  a  much  groater  dograo  of  abstract  porfoction  ;  but 
tbeir  abstract  perfection  is  their  practical  defect.  Itr  having  a  right 
to  evrr^-tliiiig,  they  want  evnrythuig.  Goronuncnt  i*  a  coiitriranoe 
of  hnmun  wiiuli>m  tn  pn>vidii  for  human  tcanU.  M<:d  have  a  right 
that  tbuHo  vaulii  aliuuld  lu  provided  fur  hy  tliiit  wiwdom.  Among 
tfaeso  wants  in  tu  Ix!  n-ckutiod  the  want,  out  of  civil  aixiiotj,  of  a 
snfRcieut  tcetniiut  npuu  their  patiaiouu  Bixuety  requireii  not  i>uly 
that  the  paasioms  of  individuaU  ahotUd  he  aiibjocted,  but  that  even  in 
tfa«  insSB  and  body  as  well  aM  iu  the  iudividualii,  t!ie  iuuliiiatioua  of 
meit  eboold  fluently  be  thwarted,  their  will  cuutrulle<l,  and  their 
liaseioDB  farottght  into  subjection.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  power 
out  of  thoDig'^lvea,  and  not,  in  the  exercise  of  its  fnnctioa,  snbjoct  to 
that  will  and  to  those  passions  which  it  is  its  office  lo  bridio  and 
snbdno.  In  this  sense  the  rostrainta  on  men,  as  well  as  their 
liberties,  are  to  bo  reckoood  among  their  rights.  Bnt  as  the  liberties 
and  the  rcstrictioBB  vaiy  with  times  and  oironoiFtanoos,  and  admit  nf 
infinite  modilicatinnK,  they  cannot  bo  settled  iipiiii  utiy  ahRtrni-.t  rnlo; 
and  nothing  is  so  foulinh  m  to  disouss  thrni  npun  principle.  .  .  . 
When  I  hear  the  Htmplieity  of  contrivaiico  itimcd  at  and  hoastad  of 
in  any  iivw  political  eonstituUoOM,  I  um  at  no  limw  tu  dccido  that  tho 
artitioesr*  are  groudy  i^uuraut  of  their  tradu,  or  totally  uogUguol  of 
their  duty.  .  .  .  The  preteudud  rights  uf  thuKu  tlietiriift»  are  all 
tixlreuKB  i  and  in  ])r»purtiou  an  they  are  uietapbraieally  Iroe,  the^ 
are  mor^y  and  politically  faliw.  The  rights  of  men  ore  in  a  sort 
of  juidJle.  iuoapablfl  of  detoitioOi  but  not  impossible  to  be  disc«rned. 
Tbe  rights  of  men  in  govenunauls  are  their  advantages ;  and  theso 
016  often  in  balanoes  between  diffeniuces  of  good  and  oril,  and 
flOiDc4imes  Iwtwoon  evil  and  evil.  Political  reason  is  a  corapnting 
principle  ;  adding,  subtracling,  multiplying,  sod  diriding,  ranrally 
and  net  physically  or  matbomatically,  trae  moral  deaotninations. 
...  It  is  said  that  twenty-four  millions  onght  to  prevail  over  two 
bnndrod  thoaeand.  True,  if  the  constitntien  of  a  kingdom  be  a 
Vol.  !(>«.— iVo.  336.  2  0  problem 
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problem  of  arithmfitie.  Tbiti  sort  of  disooonw  does  xreW  oiioii|>U 
with  the  lainp-poel  for  ita  «oc<iiid  :  to  men  who  niny  tmsou  odmly, 
it  is  ridiculous.  Tho  will  of  tho  many,  cuid  tli«ir  intwost,  most  tutj 
often  differ:  knd  arcai  will  bo  tlio  dilTi^roiioo  wIicd  Hmj  laalu  hi 
flvjl  choioe.  .  .  .  lif  tlioKc  tlieiiriKtA  tho  right  of  the  P2<^>lo  >• 
almost  nlTrays  sophintically  ctinfouiidtif!  with  their  poircr.  Tho  bo4f 
of  tbn  commanitj,  whcn^Tor  it  oaii  ciimo  to  net,  out  mMt  wi ' 
dffvctuftl  n:«i>taDco ;  but  till  powor  and  Hght  ore  tlte  ikme,  tho  ' 
bi^dy  i>f  thiMu  hiM  no  riRht  inoonsUleut  with  viKae.  and  Ilia  f 
all  virtu«ei,  [inidence.  Men  hare  no  right  to  what  is  sot : 
aod  to  vhat  la  uot  foe  Uieir  boneflt.'  * 

Such  wsi  the  accepted  rnn  it  I  tut  ions)  doctrine  supposed  to] 
be  pro-cmincnily  drnr  to  iht!  great  historic  p«it_V,  vrhicfa  vosj 
to  Lord  Mnrnulnv  the  oliject  of  »ut:h  proud  boiuting.  It  isi 
manifost  how  utterly  opposed  that  ductrine  is  to  th«  Jncobinl 
dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual.  We  quoted  atl 
Ifae  begiuning  of  this  article  Professor  Green's  account 
Liberty.  Let  us  turn  to  the  same  thinker  for  an  estimate  of  the] 
Rousscaunn  principle  of  Sovereignty. 

'  Thu  prui-tioal  re«uU'  [of  it],  he  »rit«s,  'isuTague  aialtalioB  < 
the  ]>rorogativoa  of  tlie  eoTereign  people,  without  any  oomMpoadJiigl 
liiuitatiou  of  the  conditions,  under  which  an  act  is  to  be  deemed  iha^ 
of  the  eoTeroigu  people.     The  justifinbib'ty  of  tho  laws  and  aott  < 
tioveraiueut,  itnd  of  the  rights  which  thnw  confer,  comes  to  bo  i 
MUiply  ill  the  fact  that  the  people  wilU  them,  uot  in  tho  tsctj 
they  represent  a  true  "  rolontu  gvui-'role,"  an  irapartial  aiid  dis 
rested  will  fur  tho  oonnnon  gpoA.     Thus  the  quealioii  of  what  rudly^ 
uecda  to  be  enacted  by  the  State  in  order  to  secure  the  condit' 
under  which  a  good  life  is  possible,  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  quest  fu 
mc^'orities,  and  as  tho  will  of  tho  people,  in  every  other  sen«e  tliaal 
tho  measure  of  what  tho  peopio  will  tolorato,  is  really  mtaaoertaiuablej 
in  tho  great  nntious  of  Europe,  tho  ivay  is  j^ropared  for  the  ao£ 
of  mndoni  political  managomont,  for  tnauipulatioc  electoral  bodie 
for  inflHenciug  elected  bodies,  and  for  procuring  ^ehudUa.'  \ 

These  are  the  words  of  no  '  hide-bound  Tory,*  but  of  one  of 
the  freest  of  free-thinkers,  usually  reckoned  an  advanced  Radical, 
We  beg  our  readers  to  ponder  them.     'The  justifiability  of  ihel 
laws  and  arts  of  government,  and  of  the  rights  which  tht^s 


ronfcr,  comes  to  be  sought  simply  in  the  fact,  that  the  people 
[that  is  the  numerical  majority]  wills  them.'  'ThcquesiioQ 
of  what  really  needs  to  be  enacted  by  the  State  to  sccatv  the 
conditions  under  which  a  good  life  is  possible  is  lost  sight  oCh 
in  the  quest  (or  majorities.'  "The  way  is  prejiared  for  th^| 
•ophistnca  of  modern   political  management,     u   it   poutblafl 
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bplter  to  deicribe  the  action,  lh«  eihat  of  that  sectinn  nf  ilir 
Librrat  party  for  which  Mr,  John  Morlev  jihilosophizM ? 

L«t  at  consider  it  n  litilr.  W  hut  is  the  reason  assif^neiJ — -«s 
to  the  mni  rKtvtn  we  will  nnt  «I  prrsrnt  onqitir*' — for  tbi^ 
Gliulstoninn  Karrcndcr  to  .Mr.  Parncll?  It  tnnv  bi*  syllogisti- 
aiUy  st.-ittHi  ihut.  Tltr  <inire  of  tbv  nuinrrical  majority  <>!'  ihr 
iobAbilnnts  of  a  country  oukUi  Id  prvirait.  The  numrricnl 
majorilv  of  the  inhabit«nt«  of  Ireland  deiires  Home  Kulr. 
Thercforf  Homi'  Rulr  (>iii;ht  to  be  conrwied  to  them.  TbU  i« 
ibr  hij^i^t  linr  of  argiimi-nt  t>krn  by  thf-  chief  ipeakers  of  the 
Ola(LiU>ni«n  pf^rsuuion.  What  are  w<t  tn  tav  tn  it?  Verr 
piaiibly  ttiv  middle  t^rin  of  tUis  syllo^tin  innr  br  true.  Tbrrr 
t:an  lie  no  question  wbsl«vvf  that  Mr.  Paniell  gavt^  uurranco  to 
(be  >enliD)enti  of  a  coniiderable  number  of  the  inhabitant*  of 
Ireland  when  he  announced,*  nine  years  aj;o,  *  \one  of  ui, 
whether  we  are  in  America  or  Ireland,  or  whererer  we  m*v  be, 
will  be  tstiffKx)  until  wc  hnvr  destroyed  the  last  link  which 
keeps  Imlond  iMund  tu  Hngland:'  or  when,  (ire  vcara  later,  he 
laid  :  '  Sptnking  for  mysell,  aiid  I  believe  for  the  lrt*Ii  pmple, 
and  for  all  my  colleagues  in  Parliament,  I  hare  tod<^4-larc,  that 
we  will  never  accept,  either  expreaalv  or  impliediv,  anvtbinjc 
bat  the  full  and  complete  right  to  aTTangc  our  own  atTnirs,  lo 
make  our  land  a  nation,  to  secure  for  her,  free  from  outside 
control,  the  right  to  direct  her  own  coarse  among  the  peoples 
of  tbfi  world.'t  Let  us  admit,  for  th«:  sake  of  argument,  that  in 
tb«se  candid  utterances — -more  candid  than  some  of  bis  recent 
ileclorations — Mr.  Hantell  formulates  (be  desire  of  the  numerical 
majority  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  But  why  ought  the  desire 
of  the  majority  of  the  population  to  prevail?  .Surely  the  onir 
'oDght'  is  a  morni  ought.  The  mere  desire  of  a  multitado  of 
men,  however  large,  is  no  tnorv  capnUc  of  giving  birth  to  any 
riff/it  tluin  is  the  denirc  nf  th*;  most  foolish  nf  tlic  units  of  whnm 
it  is  c(>inposc<l.  The  mi>ral  value  of  the  majority  dcprmls  upon 
the  moral  value  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  majority. 
Some  of  tbe  wisest  have  Iwen  of  opinion  chat  this  value  mutt  of 
DACessity  be  in6uilesimal.  'Xotbine,'  says  Goethe, '  is  more 
•bhorrent  to  a  reasonable  man  than  an  appeal  to  a  majority  ;  for 
it  cootists  of  a  few  strong  men  for  leaders,  of  knaves  who  tem- 
porize, of  the  feeble  who  are  hangers  on,  and  of  the  tnultitniie 
who  follnw  without  (he  slightest  ideft  nf  what  they  want.'  We 
do  nnt  press  this  view.  But  we  do  sny,  that  to  rcgani  the  <lesiro, 
irbetber  nf  one  man,  or  of  any  number  i»f  men,  as  tlic  source  nr 

■  Id  bis  tptoah  St  OtaciiUUtl  on  FeWuniT  23nl,  18S0,  miotlod  tn  tlio  •  Imli 
Worid.* 
t  SpoMb  st  Hayo  on  Kovemlm  5t1i,  18SS.  repotlod  b;  <  Unlloil  lirlsiKl.* 
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nnrm uf  right,  U,  to  borrow  Pontifiml  Inn^Dnge,  a  delirmnenttm : 
a  stupid  aDd  dclirioas  blniipbrmy  ng«inst  priinftrv  elbical  trulh, 
ncccuarily  fntft)  trt  a)l   wliirh  tlii!  wiw  have  ever  rent^ralcd  u 
libcrtjf.     The  unviTcigiity  of  the  inatws — not  the  •orereigniy  o( 
llu.'  |Wople  wLich  U  qui(«  aootber  ibio^;,  for  the  masers  arc  sol 
ibe  people,  nor  the  most  important  conMitucnt  ih«reof— repm 
icnta    the    self-same    principle   as    Cavaritin :    ihr^  tlnmtnatian 
not  of  the  moni   i<I<^ii,  but  of  brute  force.     And  this  Ji  ibt 
principtr!  upon  wbUb  tb<r  tii^w  si'bonl  of  Knglitb  LibemlUm  U 
loumled.    That  nothing  i*  saCKd  a^inst  the  vrill  of  tbe  majorilv 
— miscalled    tbe  pcopie;,  that    it  is    the  uoique  source    of  all 
power,  of  all  ri^bt ;  that  tbe  onlj  r««l  crime  is  to  gainsay  iu 
wishes — such  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  that    *ncw  f^ospel' 
borrowed  by  British  RadicniB  from  Rotuscnu  and  tlif!  Jarobim, 
which  reduces  polttirjil  philosophy  to  a  sum  in  addition.    Hence 
their  di-sire,  vnrioudy  mitnifcstHi,  but  cv<t  iiifonnetl  by  tbe  self- 
same spirit,  to  dt!stn>y  historic  inilitulioiit,  with  their  innumer- 
able diversities  attaching  to  them,  and  to  recttostruct  the  puWif 
order  on  the  arithmetical  basis  which  tbey  esteem  pure  Te*ion. 
Wc  take  leare  to  say  it  is  pore — or  impure — unreason.     T* 
speak  mcrclTi  }ot-t  now,  of  the  c*if.  of  Ireland.     Of  course  to 
statnmnn,  worlbv  of  tbe  nnmir,  cnulii  lejtre  out  of  consiilrntiuo 
ihe  rights  and  interests  of  tinglnml  in  that  island,  and  df.-tt  willi 
the  liifib  question  as  if  they  did  not  exist.     Hut  let  us  for  the 
sake  fif    the  present  arj^menl  put  them    aside,  or  *  prescind ' 
from  them,  and  look  at  the  Home  Rule  question  solely  from  >n 
Irislt  point  of  view.     We  say  then,  that  the  nnmcrical  majoril* 
of  tlie  iubabilantx  of  Indnnd  it  not  tbe  Irish  people,  and  is  not 
entitled  lo  speak  on  behalf  of  tbe  Irish  p<!oplc.     Wc  any,  thai 
tbe  desire  of  that  majority  does  not  jf  ive  rise  to  any  right  what- 
ever.    Wo  say  that'  self  government  "^f  a  nation  is  sufiicicntty 
civtli/eil  for  it — ^shonld  be  not  numerical,  but  dynamical :  giring 
due  place,  according  lo  tbrir  importance,  to  the  various  classa 
which  make  up  tbe  combination  am)  subordination  of  civil  life 
and  guarding  against  the  undue  preponderance  of  any.      We  tsy 
that  to  vest    supreme  power    in    the   three    millions    of    Irish 
pr*Hintry,  or  rather  in  the  political  adventurers  who  trade  opoa 
their  gn-rd  and  haired,  lo  aubjugalo  to  the  biulal  tiFTnnny,  ot 
which   the    l^nd    League  has  given  tbe  world  a  foretaste,  the 
well-nigh   two  millions  of  Irish  Protestants  vbo  rcptvsent  the 
wealth,  the  industries,  the  culture  of  tbe  island,  would  be  a  fi 
worse   outrage    on    liberty  than    any   ever   perpetrated    by    ibc 
French  Jacobins,   the  elder  offspring   of  .Mr.    John   Morlej's 
'spiritual  father.' 

Tills  doctrine,  that  tbe  will  of  the  majority  is   tfa«  aJ< 
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sourne  of  Inir  and  right,   if   the   mutin-  error  which   nritiih 
RAiliRalism   bu    borrowed    froiu  the    RouasiL-auaii  (iiitpt:\.      It 
Dnduriiit  ti)t!  whole  t«Achia<;  of  the  Paroellite  agit&tort  iin<)  of 
their  L^nglUh    allies.      M.  Tainc  has  drscnbcd  the  priuiitire 
Jacobin  as  'tho  i:ontInnt  and  syttcmAlic  apologist  of  irisub- 
ordinatioa  and  rcrolt.'     That  in  the  praciic  description  of  the 
Jairobinism  now  nntuialixed  among  tu.      And  the  ground  of 
apology  is  ever  thn  xaine:  *  What  the  people  wills  is  just.'     It 
is     iinp<K»ihl(?     to    c<oiic<rive    of    grosser    outragt-s    upon    the 
elemenlnrj*  prtiiiiplei  of  Rij^ht  than  hoycoltiup:  and  the  I*!nn  of 
Campaign.     Noihiog  is  more  signilicant  ifaan  the  condeiuoaiion 
nroaotinced    by    the   Supreme    I'ontilT  upon     these    practiceii. 
Leo  XIII.  knew  well  how  seriously  tliat  condemnation  would 
try  the  allef^lAncff  of  the  most  devoted  spiritual  subjects  he  has  in 
tbe  world  :  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  the  Irish  pri«stboo<l  almost 
^zdasivvlv  rrcmit«?d  frcnn  the  p<-asanlry,  who,  in  exchanging  a 
frieze  K>at  for  a  cassocic,  or  a  sUiilelogh  for  a  croxier,  by  no 
means  rid  themselvc-s  of  traditions  and  passions,  burnt,  so  to 
ftpeak,  by  cenluriesofKnglishtjranuy  into  their  blood  and  bones, 
ut  necessity  was  laid  upon  the  I'opc.     '  The  championship  of 
oral  law,'  according  to  Cardinal  Newman,  'is  bis  very  ration 
etre.'       Not    even    the    most    ultramontane    of    ultramontane 
theolo);ians  would  presume,  for  one  moment,  to  contend  that  he 
can   diijiensr  from    it.      Mr.  Cilailslone  assumes  a  more  than 
FontifK-.il    anthorily.      He  tells  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  efTect, 
~  at  they  have  a  right  to  break  their  contracts  and  to  rob  their 
landlords  if  they  choose :  yes,  and  to  coerce  into  submission 
those  of  their  fellows  who  refuse  to  become  confederate  with 
them.     We  say  m  effed.     Of  course,  Mr.  Gladstone  docs  not 
declare  this  plainly.      He  wisely  leaves  that  to  subordinate  agi- 
tators.    It  is  quite  sutlicient  for  his  purpose  to  let  the  world 
know  that  boycotting  appears  to  him  '  exclusive  dealing,'  t!ie 
Plan  of  ('anipnign  '  a  substitute  without  authority,  for  the  law.* 
^^Par  I>e  it  from  me,'  he  adds,  *  to  assert,  that  such  a  plan,  in 
^■u  abstract,  is  an  evil.'  *     '  In  Uie  abstract' !     As  ihouch  the 
^^uestion  were  not  the  most  concrete  in  tlic  world.     Hut  six 
I'     months  later  Mr.  Gladstone  descends  from  his  Cloud  Cuckoo 
Town  of  abstractions,  and  bolilly  challenges  all  the  human  race 
to  condemn   his   Hibrmian   allies.      '  How   can    you    say,'    he 
demands,  '  tliat  those  men  were  wrong,  who,  by  the  Flau  of 
Campaign,  saved  people  from  eviction  and  starvation  ? '  f     On 
the  1st  of  last  March,  however,  we  find  bicn  assuring  the  liouse 
of  Commons,  *  I  have  never  vindicated  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
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or  rindii^nlcs)  brvaclies  nf  tliR  law  ia  any  sliape  or  form  wliat* 
ever.'  '  Viiidicattd?'  Fonnallv,  no.  Rcallj-,  je».  ToiniiDuate 
ifac  innocence  of  a  criroioa)  is  ofieu  a  more  effeciivp  vtndicalioa 
than  to  assert  it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  altitude  towards*  tbe  masses' 
i<pTCcisclj- indicated  by  certain  words ol  Kolirepiorrc'a :  *  Quand 
Itf  pcupic  souvcrain,  rc-pri-nnnt  Ics  pouvciirs  qu'ili  ont  d^lc^ct, 
eicvixM;  son  droit  inaliunabln,  nous  n'aroni  c|u'»  nous  iocUncr.* 
It  is  a  doctrine  wbich  Iavs  tliv  bnit.tl  nxc  iif  Kernlutinn  to  the 
Tcry  wot  of  liberty.  *To  be  free,'  said  a  great  Knglisb  judge, 
'  is  to  live  under  a  government  by  law.' 

Sucb  is  the  new  d«pariuie  in  EuglUb  politics,  wbich  has  been 
made  by  the  Gladslooian  section  ot'  ths  Liberal  party.  It  is- 
well  t.lint  we  shoald  understand  its  true  character.  Thorp  can 
be  no  ({uestinn  whatever  that  the  political  and  social  doctrines, 
now  pren<;lied  In  tlin  Irish  peasantry  br  i^arnellile  agitators,  and 
their  Knglish  n]li«M,  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  JacobinisEO. 
AI.  Taine  has  pictured  for  us  in  a  striking  sentence  the  imtne- 
diato  results  of  tbe  '  new  gijsi>el '  in  I-'ranoe.  In  the  first  ye»n 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  last  century,  be  telU  us,  there  reigned 
tfaFoujfhout  the  country, 'a  universal  and  permanent  •Aoc^ii^rui' 
Everywhere,  he  goes  on  to  say,  *  nne  minority  de  fanatiqoes  e* 
d'ambtticur  occapare  la  parole,  rin(liicnc«,  Ics  suffrages,  lo 
pouvoir,  Taction,  ct  nutonsc  ses  usurpations  multiplivcs,  son 
dc-spoiixine  sans  frein,  ses  attentats  (Toissnnts  par  la  iXrclarstioo 
del  IJniits  dc  I'Homine.'  And  if  this  is  ceasing  to  Iw  true  of 
Ireland,  it  is  simply  due  to  tbe  courage  and  vigour  shown  by 
the  present  Government,  in  spite  of  every  conceivable  obstacle 
which  British  Radicalism  has  put  in  its  way.  What  ia  id 
progress  there  is — to  borrow  the  Duke  of  Liancotirt's  pbnaa 
— not  a  revolt,  but  a  Revolution.  The  first  Act  is  now  well 
advanced.  What  will  the  second  Act  be?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  AS  to  what  it  would  be,  if  the  rank  nn<l  file  of  Mr. 
I'atnrH's  supporters  could  shape  it  as  they  desire.  Fanaticism, 
I-~raud,  and  I'tdly,  are  as  busy  in  Ireland  now  as  they  were  in 
France  upon  the  eve  of  the  Jacobin  Conquest.  And  they  are 
working  to  the  tame  end.  Behind  tbe  agrarian  question,  Mr. 
Farnell  told  us  years  ago,  is  the  national  question.  Ves.  And 
behind  the  national  question  is  the  social  question,  as  we 
suspect  Mr.  Pamell  is  well  aware.  There  are  those  among  his 
fidlowcrs — he  has  the  best  reason  for  knowing  it — who  are 
prepared  to  throw  him  over  with  little  ceremony  when  he  has 
served  tluiir  purpose ;  who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  tlieir 
Rousseauan  dogma  shall  be  fully  tran*late<l  into  fact,  and  ibeir 
work  of  robbery  and  assassination  shall  be  crowned  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Socialist  Republic  in  Ireland. 
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Bodlor  of  Hndlal^h,  «<l)tor  of  tbo 
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II«»oon»fIi-J>l.  Enrl  of,  early  life  of.  I— 
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fipoin.  19— at  Mnlbi,  SO— C'jifil.  ih. 
— viiita  Hcai^hid  Piuha  nt  Juniiut, 
El — hia  ^rgeoiu  gtuinoQta.  ih.~tA 
Athani,  23  —  BbtliaHMm  fU  Can- 
■tuitlA^BUs  23 — prcdilcotlnn  for  tito 
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'CoutHriiii  FI':iJiii>i;,' A.— pettsd  bj 
Uio  fiubiouable  wurld,  ib. — ataadii 
for  Hiab  Wywjinlw,  2'! — '  Woiidroiu 
Tijo  of  Alroy,'  28-'  liiae  of  lukan- 
dcr.'  aolienjo  ot  tbo  '  Arnbiuu  Nii;hU.' 
bod  plan  </(  n  '  Itevolutiocnry  Epic." 
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omt,  <k— ft«adi  for  TBuiitaa,  31— 
qounl  witti  OXJon&dl,  32  —  (ti* 
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HuluH!  uf  l'«rey,'  393. 
Fux,  CbuLw  JuQM,  («dy  initutiou 

into  nmbUiig,  14Jt — pecairtaiit  ill- 

link,  118— puaioa  far  pky.  147. 
Fnmc*.  SMnlloaxiJMoblalint.  Qun- 

bling  in,  141. 

G. 

Oiuubling,  131;— jiranlmc*  of  beUlDR. 
137 — fMdvetlvo  of  evil  luid  mutte  »f 
timo,  I3$  — uuiTSml  in  «\«iy  oru 
nod  elUne,  138,  1S»— ttUemirtB  to 
prwdQt  It  in  tL«  fonrtccath  oentoTj, 
110— anouiUBgod  hy  tbo  'Gnnd 
HMrl,*»t.—iiiTentl«i<tf  card*,  140  h. 
— finmleiuw  is  Vt^ee,  Hi.  142— 
in  EugUnd,  142— okJicwoI  by  Oio 
Fiiritaiw,  143 — N«UiatioDa  in  Ctnultw 
U.'ardgn,  A.-~al«>  nnditr  GaurM  II . 
*ad  G«atM  111.,  144—4^.  J.  Puk's 
earty  inftialiiin,  h:^  146— Loid 
Kcnyan'a  thn«l  of  tbo  jilllory.  147 — 
aneodotng  of  KUimatcn.  148 — tbo 
bettlng^boolt  at  Bitnktt,  A.— Lord 
do  Bo«,  1411  —  AimuokV  Wbito*!. 
Wolbor'a,  UiocUbrd'B.  it— Mmc  of  a 
nmuhkUa  wager,  150— Bcbu  Brum- 
(Didl  and  TofD  Duncombi^  ISI— tlir 
Duke  of  Wollin^on,  fb.  — clay  in 
dlthvciur  in  Eo^and  and  nanoe, 
162 — dcTolopod  in  Qwniatt  watorinit- 
plocof,  iL— Bill  Ibr  sumirowinK  Ibu 
gaminR-tabbM  at  WiMbadwi,  Kvon, 
and  HMnbnrg,  1S!4— in  Amorkn.  l&i 
—  Bnccarat,  Hi  —  play-ealabliBli- 
numt*  in  Lnbdan,A.— bono-meing, 
157  —  profeMional  b«ttor>,  138  — 
feoUillM  Ibr  boltiui;,  158,  1S9— ring, 
man,  1Q3  —  buokiueu.  159- ICl  — 
hjidtUuk  IlewHIlUl]er^  Ifil— iofinonoo 
lit  tba  OliuioLi  ikud  lay  OpUtou,  IBS 
— ooiuidomtioDS  and  diiadvanteMa, 
IB3, 

GertmydnDbdTs,  OongnMOT,  211.  Sm 
Gcidol[jhln. 

Clliuliibiiii^,  Mr.,  and  IIm  '  Buleari*u 
AUvdtie*.'  Utf.  ^MBMoon^uld.  On 
boymUlDK  aud  U»»  Plan  of  Oun- 
paien,  SJT-    5m  Jiwobtnian. 

Qwlomhin.  Lord,  199 — aaeotlan  ond 
biitb,  A.— ptt(w  at  Wlutriiall,  199— 
■UBTTiagv,  fH-nouRl  ■ppooniMM^JlL — 
cbomoier  of  Ibo  rtafawnea  of  Iha 
Uovolutlon.  290,  IDl— Bnray  BstM- 
oidtnnn  to  the  Spa&i*li  N«tb«rlaiui^ 
SOI  — knowlodgo  of  flnaniM,  lot- 
tailed  to  tbo  pooiagii,!)!.— Cbanbar- 
lala  Ut  Uary  at  Hoten,  208— tab* 
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offieo  nndor  Witliun  Ut..  201— 
idB^ent  wiUt  llia  JaeobitR  party.  A. 
~«dTtea  to  Wilhuin,  20.V-ilw  Bmt 
cspodltlon,  20(1— itimmilllr*  tn  Uin 
TtaMtuy,  SOT — penu>ul«<]  to  rralxo, 
2()tf— 01  the  LmiI  oT  Qoton  Ann*'* 
tint  niiaisliY,  SOS — eO'Op«falM  «iib 
Marlbomigh,  210— iImjiv  (hi  ]>mcv. 
211— «ouD«vttoii  <rit)i  Uio  mir,  S12 — 
talMi  •  Iciuliiig  put  in  tliH  L'uiuii 
Willi  Scottnud.  Sl^—Uie  -Ai-t  v( 
8«<iurity,'  213,  311 — nnaaQt  for  na- 
Miitine  toiustt— Act  of  UitkiD,215 
— WUBnm  II£.'»  Rf«lcaii  of  ffmra- 
miatt,  2IV2l7~ro«inetraetiaiu  of 
bu  Gftbinnt,  ZIH.  223— Tai-kfra  kml 
Hon-taetun,  IIU  —  Whig  appoint- 
maoiM,  2S0— (llslnut*  Hailo;,  Til— 
tho  ■•fonlOi'  Xtt^ntliwinwilof  Ildr- 
}aj,  S21I— Tlolttncc  of  the  Whigit.  -iit 
— dismlwed  troui  Ibo  Cnbiiiel.  m— 
dmlh,  SIT — Pope's  thliuli>  tu  liis 
poUlicnl  tiouwtjr.  3S8. 

Uoethu,  llie  Old  Ag^  of.  S32— friend. 
■Iiip  fcr  Zcliot.  3S3— latiy  wnui- 
cvncc  ft.— uiicviintfnl  life.  3W,  335 
— r.  McttdolcBobn'*  lonmltot  faim, 
336— fricodahlii  for  Scliilira,  ib— 
ineatnlile  of Joatotiity,  337— cnnunsnla 
ou  Hlabuhj'e work,  ib,— Scoll'«<I4r«> 
of  NHpol0on,'  Hid  Ihn  'Vicar  of 
Wakr&ld,'  SOS  — l<t*  •oblooUiitj,' 
S3&— istcnMt  in  nntiinil  tdmie^SW 
— u«o  of  <<x|>»itenoi^  I*.  —  MTMnI 
knovlcdgis  Sil  —  tHimt  ttimOatA  of 
IDcnJitj,  SCi — nlBtturiH  withwoDOii, 
MS— CUriiliiuiu  Vulpius,  St3.  3U— 
Cliiulotle  i>ou  !^ti-iu,  Slfi — Kri'di'tiko 
BrioQ.  S4G— ht>  TioBB  of  loTi'.  W" — 
J>ii  tiuiQcej'i  rcmwk*,  3*8— objwt 
of  tho  (coood  port  of  ■  Faust.'  Sia — 
id<'W  ahHit  piolj,  HM— pUlloMphy 
or  Kllgiao,  SSI,  3S£— dltUlui  to  Me- 
teria&to.  303— liK)llfi«««ieo  to  pdi- 
tieti,  3M.  »G5— KvnIiJi  and  fpeod  the 
aim  of  Uiu  world,  SSi^— •itiith  of 
SvUtlar,  35T-4iuli<^r  ttork*.  35»— 
atoddaiioe  of  puiii,  339, 

Ottvn.  PioL,  on  '  real  fKedain,'  SS5— 
tho  BouucauiLn  princriplo  of  b>vo- 
reignty,  S54.    Ac  Jmnbiniim. 

Olugoiy  XJ..  Popo.  bu  flTD  Bulla 
agaiiut  Wtdlf,  iVJ. 

GragotT  XVL.  P.>pe,  hi*  rimplo  lUb 
•nd  bODCvolonoo,  It).    &>«  Fiillool. 

Orwwdl.  BIcLajd,  189.    ^  Uiu(vu. 

U. 
Hlttiiw.  CWIm  ijoncnel,  1!H.    8k 


Iritdi  iMtitlMi  In  1T03,  fov  ft  Rotoa  vUh 
Engliuid.2l&  fiHOodo^fain.  IW 
Flu  of  Oui)|»I«&.  557. 


JaeoUniiia,  Ftaeoh  M>d  Enf^li,SS3 
— fminber  of  vodrka  on  tli«  Ficncli 
BMoIutioD.  a33  —  luidr  IU«nM>w 
hnaKtt'*  ■  Madamo  ilv  »M1,'  O^ 
Piof.  Grraa'a  •xplaaaJioB  of  *(ta*- 
dciin,'  S3>> — tbe  dealTuctive  akd  <n- 
«ljucUnairkleveu)«Blaof  IfaeFnatA 
H«Tolution,  5S0  —  date  ol  noil 
Fruim,  537— of  the  FnriMli  peaaat 
autl  otLan  pcTiiilntion,  SSS—Sua^j 
meoltngi,  539  —  the  Cbaabet  oT 
Dcptitic*.  1%. — dcstmotion  of  puUis 
■pint.  MO — iuducAoe  of  ITuMiwau't 
writiug),  MI — hia  cMioUo  tUml 
H3^-nn  snqxi.'  MS— orifiut 
aiti.  M-l— MadaiM  Bojaad,  5i5— 
•  Equolltr.'  .'.Ill  —  Aimaod  da  la 
House,  d<.-'K*Dt  om  tba  Law«  tf 
Higbl,  &4T  —  uxploDaUon  of  t^ 
&[liir«  of  tbo  BSTolotion.  MS,  M>- 
cbai>tie  condition  of  Fnaoi^  ao~ 
KiiKlaud'a  ivrolutioo.  A,— Ur.  Uee- 
Ivy's  oauTorta.  SSI — Lord  Macaoky 
on  Uio  Ktigllili  rcvolatioM,  W— 
Botko  an '  Hiil  Bind  raUsiona  libo^,' 
593 — ProC  GncD  on  Uio  BanMMaan 

K'ncipla  of  Kmnvlsn^,  SM— Mr. 
mell  on  tba  aimuanee  of  IrtUnd 
from  Englanil.  5A0— (bu  (trroRialy 
of  tlie  nwMMv  GSe— air.  OkMuw 
and  tbo  IrUi  poople,  557— U.  TaiM 
on  th«  itmacdistv  Tvaalta  oif  the 'naw 
gotpel '  fn  FrasoA  558. 
Jacobaou.  WilUan,  BUwp  of  ChMkr, 
187.    SMBugon. 


Kpn: 


Miyo; 
147. 


n,  LorI,«ii  tbrOTiBaof  I 
h. 


Uw,  Dr-  kbta  abotti  diMde  and 
bnltk  in  Centra)  AMm.  Hft. 

Leoblsr,  Piof.,  >  John  WjelUb  unl  Ui 
Bugliah  Pivxiinon,*  SwS. 

Lhringatooe.  DDrid.£2a^— Ui  owtlOM 
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to  ptti  iawa  tbm^n^  230.    8«t 
UMTcnitiiML 
Loida  NipcJooo'*  ftttcmptat  Bmilogne, 
SO— tnlatkma  with  hu  inmiiton,  M. 
Sm  Fklloiu. 

H. 

>b««nk;,  Lori,  deicribod  b;  Hotlc]', 
SIS,  SIS— Mr.  W>tiaj'*  cany  on, 
US— ou  Um  •Im  of  tho  BnKli*li 
nToluUoiiB,  532.    Sm  Jftcoblnimi. 

1lBdkiiuzic%tlbiIuii<.«ip«llU>>uti>Arilca, 
S31.    Sm  UuLvvniitiui. 

Hkpka,  ArcbilaMoii,  ocoouiil  of  Mr. 
Ja^Km'a  dttiCh,  212.  ik*  UiLiYcnd- 
tiM. 

tUiteThorcM,  donribcd.  19. 
Uwitotl.    Hot.    Cluulai,    1S2.      See 

UlUplD. 

MorUy,  Hr.  Jnbn,  niul  Pragnuaivo 
iU<£«BUflui.  24tf---«xpOQeDt  nf  the 
Badioal  mowuit-ril,  250— «tyln  of  IiIb 
writing,  tb.— M  •  Iit«nr7  critic  'ini 
"Bmmj  on  Laid  Mwulay,  '.f.VJ— on 
nobn  and  written  iMignaKc,  2JS — 
KOBawa'i  'nnatOKti'  251 — ptiJIo- 
aopblo  blognphr.  A.— «oiitomiit  fbr 
liUmtnn  «•  Utomluio,  255  —  lii« 
phUWpltr  of  BAiUcaliam,  256— du- 
■Iractiou  of  t'hrinianily,  257  — 
iMlruJ  of  Uw  Chrmlinii  tflllgion.  2ftS 
—and  ita  iiii(ii»M«,  2'i3— reiunna  Ua 
bating^  250, 200— Unvry  vf  Itiuiiual- 
Imi  H  appliod  to  polituM,  2l}t>--itii— 
ImporUnoc  of  a  iiiiptirii>r  inlDirlty. 
StiS  —  B<ltoi!al«    a    nlvi'l    joUtltal 

oUyaidiy,  UiM  —  tbu  I'tveit,  'iiHt  — 
tmNitlM«ney  Intwi-cn  hti  polititw  In 
the  ttndjanil  ut  Uio  public  iui.-vLi»^, 
A. — n]|riMi  of  piOKTOp*,  2GS — cBti- 
Buto  ojhmiiaulty,  2C7— aolf-nfinid- 
ing  aotiaiia.  SW  —  piycjinlogr  oiid 
uoml  plulotopli  J,  269— on  Bit  Jam«B 
BtnliMi^  Tiewa.  STI>— <^B8<)a  to  the 
•alar  ay.ttm,  271— &*e-wUl,  272— 
Ahanct  Truth.  273— charMlor  aa  a 
politlciitn,  37 1  —  nritilegea  t»  bo 
eoaitelod,  27.1— lna  pivgnuiuiw  at 
ClerL80«oU.'Z76, 277— Pnrilegoaad 
CWIa  AMsndunoy,  277— Iwid  qUM- 
liiun,  278  —  ijiooiuiatDiicir  of  liia 
■pCMliua  at  mnaiBgham,  279, 

—.and  Ihe'DQW  goapol,' S51. 

8*»  .laoobiniiin. 

UoUaj'a  Cbrroapoodonco,  237- faroni. 
aUe  IdM  of  EngUati  civilizalion,  Klltl 
—  pononal  uipMronoe.  A.  —  hi* 
HUnolr  by  O.  W.  Uolmca,  S99— 
birth,  Ot.  —  nncMton.  quklcDca*  uf 
obwmliOD.  300-at  UaiTud,301- 


Golliagen,  ft, — lettora  from  Bi»- 
naitk,  301,  302  — tbdr  fricmdahip 
dcwfibod.  302— trarcla  In  Kntop*, 
SOLH08— Tcliirnti.  II-«lon.Ea.irru4^ 
303— Ant  noTol,  •!>.— at  ijl.  Potw*- 
borK.  iU  ROcUly.  SM— (he  Oiar,  and 
a  ball  at  Um  ■  tmllo  ItlBaeiiu,'  ft.— 
Thj«ii«,  bi«  VTitm  and  nppnmiiee, 
BUO  eoiwy  ou  I'vtet  ibe  Gftol,  ft. — 
interview  with  Fmooll,  30G  —  ilc- 
tcribeo  Holland.  SOT — work  at  l>r«- 
dun,  ft.— the  HogUD,  SOS— comca  lo 
London  with  liia  HIS.,  ft.  —  viaita 
Bismnick.  30$,  300  —  the  '  UuJlod 
NcthiTlaniU.'  SIU  —  comnunita  on 
London  uvioty,  31 1  —  Tliackurar, 
Lady  WUlloin  BiumU,  SIS— Uao- 
anUT,  312,  SIS— Sba.  Nfltton,  314— 
Kn^lah  gtanclinottMfa,  A.  —  Limt 
pHlnienton,  ft. — Lotda  Lynilhnrot 
anil  KrouKhmn,  SIS— portialta  anil 
i.lMori|ilioui  <rf  notable  pt-noui,  SIS 
— rrturua  to  Uollauil.  317 — fint  two 
voluuira  of  the  'Uiaton  of  tbu 
Nptberlnndi '  ptibliabcd.  ft.— Ammi- 
cuQ  Civil  War,  318— letter  to  tho 
■  Tirana.'  »1»— tTnitol  State*  tBM»- 
tartoAnatiia,  ^20— flnt  exporienoM, 
ft.— ftxinolte  ti  HxAelj,  821— kilter 
from  ribnuirck,  ft. — r««M>na  fbr  rc- 
giKnin|[,822—MterloO.W,Habnii>, 
ft. — publiabm  the  two  oonoladln^ 
(uluiDM  of  the '  L'nited  Nelherland*, 
3'25  —  United  StatcB  MtuiatOr  li> 
KuieLuiH.  ft,— <luiiniis«d.S26— at  tlie 
Usguo,  ft. — Una  in  Gcimauy,  827 — 
riiuta  ItilInllR^k  at  Variiu,  827,  828 
— d«ith  of  his  wife,  and  hit  owti, 
329— letter  to  Dean  SUnli^'.  S3L 

N. 

Nnrrlt,  Ur.,  Ui  NoMb.  «19— '  Thirlby 
llall,*  doacTipUoD  of  a  SQitday  in 
Ml  Unellth  vilbigtv  410.  12U— hia 
•eholarly  writing,  4S1— outrage  on 
Uie  Englitfb  lyutux  in  the  ptenent 
generation,  i22 — teiiling  egalnatseo* 
uiiionnliiui.  42^^— it*  injury  lo  Ihc 
Icmtimalo  norel,  421  —  mmpanii 
wHh  Thoobny,  US-*  My  Kriend 
Jim.'  «8— 'Adrian  VidaV  ft— 
'  iiBdomoiiclla  de  MarMft'  'Ko  New 
Thing."  1^7^*ni«)ie  of  Uuuuy.' 
■Uatnmony,'  *Chria.'  sad  'Tho 
Bognc^'  1 3H-~ooni  pnrod  with  Anthnty 
T'roUaixv  42»— aim.  Whmtngtoin'a 
iutorTlow  wltli  Oilnnel  Keojon. 
4S0-4S2— fhllip  iUrvacalchi.  432 
—  UarKUret  Sleanlforth.  438  _ 
influouoo  of  ilitu  Aostia'a  noToU, 
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IW— Iii»  hcroinej  and  plot*,  *85 — 
tho  '  Boehclor't  Itlnndcf.'  4»  — 
J«*lnio  do  H«Mie,  (3^  IST^-obBrac- 
Ura  in  "thv  Bnguc.'  IM-Lord 
8U  AusMl,  MftinwiLrlTig,  ^aS— lAdy 
>ImIi'»  niiii  Ttnn  H.-jwuod,  *II— 
Mr.  Fkuiyiig.  412  — Mr,  Turner, 
8(bUa  Mowt'THT,  4t3 — none  ot  bi» 
IbIm  dnusatiiHNl,  445 — Mr.  hiuI  Mm. 
Hmbett,  'I4ti  — dtnth  tJ  tbu  liUlv 
Levd  Sannlnc  447.  448. 

ITarthinnlK.'rInnij,  Uosngtrr  Counttw 
of.  Lcr  gTmnlinnoIiip  of  Lady  Eliai- 
bclb  rorcy.  400.     Aw  Potcy. 

Norton,  Mm,  doM»ib«d  by  HoUoy, 
ai4. 

a 

0*00011011,  DanM,  quarrel  with  Di*- 
tmH,  81.  8m  Bmcoanitid.  C^wa't 
Jnditiorat  «ii  hito,  JS9. 

OlJpliMiit.Mn.,  'Tlie  UahtraofVonJo^' 

Oxtod  Celebrittee.    Stt  Burton. 
P. 

Pnbnanlau,  Lonl,  deMvlbed  by  aiotU?, 
314. 

I'umy,  Iho  Houm  of,  3n3— th«  flrri 
Bumi,  aud  uriipu  of  AlKtrrnim  •*  n 
CliiUHnn  imiiiB.  ib, — ntlttom,  Uic 
4th  ilaron.  his  tluniflitcn,  394^ 
Jocolyu  of  LooratUfl  tnkto  llic  nsinii 
of  I'crry.SM— WiUiftm  «nd  Richiud. 
Av— 'Hcnrr.  A.— mbnddii  Alnnirli 
Outl*.  Mid  la  otflod  I»nl  l'(T.rT  ft 
AInirIck,  396 — A^nry,  3n>1  Lonf,  t'b. 
— H«niT.  Hrf.  387  —  H-liry.  4th, 
dVHtwl  Knrl  uf  KiirllMiinljijdiLiid.  A. 
— H«irj  l^rpy,  Knil  EiwI,  ("fc.— 3rd 
Mul4lh  Eurla.SOS^Ileury  Alis:i.iiian, 
■umamad  iIib  *  Mfl^ciileeDi,'  5th 
Eul;  H«iiry  A\gBTmm,  fitb,  the 
*  Uotlirinv,'  liii  luvH  for  A  tmc  llolcyn : 

,  Tlionuifl  Percy,  7tii  liirt :  rcrey,  8tli 
KuiL  9tb  EalU,  3!IX— Algenion.  lOtll. 
399— Joeolyn.  lUb.  ili— eUlnn  of 
JnmM  retcy,  a  Imnk  mnkar  lu 
Dnbltn,  A.  — Liidy  Klliabettt  nc- 
Modod  to  th«  Itarany,  and  tilMnd 
mdar  tlw  |C<mnliHn«bip  of  the 
Dmrunt-CuiiulcNi,  400 — uiarrit*)  lo 
liOti  CeIb,  Uiu[i  Ui  'I'liouiu  Tbynai.', 
Al — wHi  ki  Uio.Uuke  of  ggmerapt.  402 
— SwUVi  tninpotn)  upon  ilie  Uui^bm. 
40S— AJgRBuii,  Bui  of  Ilenfurd, 
■UMCVili,  A.— I«dy  ElitaboUi  Soy- 
BMUrli  muTiugo  irilb  Sir  Iliicb 
RiDltlltOo.  4IH— he  iiicoroil*  U>  111* 

Bu«iiy,  405— il,MnMtio  and  |>ublie 


ll&v  4«d— orMtod  Dalce  of  Xettt^ 
uiub«Tl*iHl,  407— daatli  «t  bia 
40S~Lor>l  B(«ico(u6<'liradwniiittM'' 
(.(  bini  in  -TiiMrcd.'  409  — Lonl 
Tdcy.  ib, — mil*  wUti  fau  rc^metl 
to  Amcticn,  itti— hja  gHhaUj  aai 
■igncity,  (11— t«lanM  to  *"i[**"4 
ib. — locoradii  to  tbo  DukodMU,  (U 
— bU  two  uMTlmtc*,  41S  — Hsib, 
3nJ  Lhiku,  AmbHMdor  RxttaordllMiT 
At  tli«  ootomlloa  Of  Cbaria*  X., 
VlRcroy  uf  IrelaMl^  ib. — AlfatwM, 
4tb  Duk«,a>,-^Mtranag«afleHalBr 
ttud  nrl.  414— death  wHlraol  iMM 
ib.^OrorgD.  Sth  Duk«,  aad  Aim- 
noQ,  €Ui,  A.— inflaeoeeof  CendaoM. 

417.  B 

Prnii^y,  VJeomtc  dc,  bimdrinp  toS 
At.  dc  FvlLmx.  48.  V 

PInjfitir,  Sir  [.jvq.  OomsiUatoB  cl  Ea- 
i|ni>y,  4:.I».    «w  CivU  Sarrtnt. 

PnwraalTo     SadiMliHO,    2f9. 
Mai)l«T. 

B. 

Bndiealitin,  pMIOMphj  of,  X5G  Mf      J 
ltnluigli*B   PMU7  wif  LUe.  48i--tta| 
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